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EDITORIALS 


THE  RELIGION  OF  TOMORROW 

Human  history  is  a moving  picture.  The  drama 
pauses  now  and  then  for  a close-up  of  some  actor.  But 
it  must  move  on  again  with  its  ceaseless  changes.  It 
has  its  villains  and  its  heroes,  its  romance  and  its  trag- 
edy. Religion  is  involved  in  the  process  of  ceaseless 
changes.  The  history  of  Israel  shows  what  happened  to 
Beduoins  who  left  the  desert  to  start  the  practice  of  ag- 
riculture. It  is  eloquent  as  to  the  effects  of  neglecting 
agriculture  for  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  foreign  conquest. 
Brief  as  is  the  history  of  religion  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  shows  the  transition  of  a Jewish  sect  (so-regarded  by 
the  disciples)  into  a religion  of  empire-wide  dimensions. 
And  Christianity  in  a hundred  years  makes  inevitable 
changes  to  adjust  itself  to  this  new  situation. 

Therefore  to  talk  of  modern  religion  in  static  terms 
is  but  folly.  Our  religion  changes  continually.  One 
may  find  elements  of  agreement  here  and  there  with  the 
religions  of  our  fathers.  But  one  also  discovers  import- 
ant changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  own  life-time 
as  Christianity  has  adjusted  itself  to  new  philosophies 
and  to  new  social  conditions.  The  best  Christian  is 
not  the  man  who  seeks  to  delay  religious  change.  Change 
is  the  law  of  life.  When  constructive  change  ceases, 
death  is  already  here. 

The  task  of  the  Christian  today  is  to  seek  to  discern 
from  the  signs  of  the  times  what  changes  may  be  made 
that  will  result  in  a stronger  and  better  Christianity. 
Sometimes  we  learn  from  our  critics.  Sometimes  from 
impending  social  events.  But  the  religious  engineer  of 
today,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  must  know  what  things  to 
keep  and  what  things  to  discard- 

The  critics  of  our  religion  may  sometimes  be  taken 
by  opposites.  For  instance  the  rabid  criticism  of  the 
social  ministry  of  the  church  need  not  necessarily  por- 
tend an  abandonment  of  the  social  gospel.  Ministers  of 
the  gospel  are  besought  to  abandon  all  interest  in  causes 
that  have  political  significance.  The  war  against  pro- 
hibition is  largely  a war  against  the  Protestant  clergy. 
Bitter  epithets  are  thrown  at  men  who  defend  from  their 
pulpits  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  militarist  has  also  taken  up  his  cudgel  against  the 
Protestant  clergy.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  and  pious 
clergymen  in  America  are  on  black-lists  and  frequently 
find  their  engagements  cancelled  by  the  machinations  of 
super-patriots.  There  is  a type  of  predatory  business 
which  would  confine  the  preaching  of  Christianity  to 
“personal  ethics”  and  warn  all  ministers  away  from  re- 
marks concerning  unemployment,  a depressed  rural  pop- 
ulation or  child  labor.  Once  the  very  same  critics  who 
complain  now  of  the  social  gospel  were  complaining  that 
the  dominie  thought  of  nothing  except  getting  folks 
ready  for  heaven.  These  critics  did  not  know  what  they 
were  starting.  But  the  social  gospel  cannot  die.  No 
other  organization  can  preach  it  so  effectually  as  the 
church.  Prohibition  is  needed  as  a support  to  temper- 
ance in  a machine  age,  and  will  continue.  World  peace 
must  eventually  come  as  war  has  grown  too  expensive 
and  too  deadly  to  continue.  Mars  is  about  to  commit 


suicide  in  the  madness  of  his  modern  mood.  The  church 
will  at  last  convince  the  business  man  in  the  pews  that 
it  is  bad  business  to  have  anybody  in  the  United  States 
unemployed,  ill-paid  or  compelled  by  other  circum- 
stances to  live  on  a debased  scale  of  living.  The  church 
cannot  solve  the  industrial  problem,  but  in  the  religion 
of  tomorrow  the  business  man  will  find  the  idealism  that 
will  lead  to  the  solution  of  our  pressing  labor  problems. 

The  critics  have  scored  on  the  Sunday  school.  The 
religious  education  of  the  ordinary  church  is  poorly 
done.  It  was  once  the  reproach  of  the  Sunday  school 
that  it  did  not  teach  the  Bible.  One  wonders  whether 
some  Sunday  schools  teach  anything.  The  critic  on 
the  outside  is  showing  us  some  things  that  need  to  be 
in  the  educational  program  of  the  church.  Unquestion- 
ably every  activity  of  the  church  in  the  future  will  be 
examined  from  the  stand-point  of  its  educational  in- 
fluence. Laymen  will  insist  on  going  to  a church  where 
the  ministers  tells  them  something  they  did  not  know 
and  where  they  find  from  week  to  week  important 
changes  going  on  in  their  lives.  The  church  of  tomor- 
row will  have  platforms  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
not  touched  by  the  pulpit.  Even  church  recreation  will 
come  to  be  evaluated  from  the  stand-point  of  education. 
The  end  has  about  come  to  the  day  when  churches  will 
tolerate  dreamy  sermons  about  the  sea  of  Galilee  or 
about  Neuchadnezzar. 

The  current  criticisms  about  the  missionary  program 
of  the  church  in  foreign  parts  was  first  voiced  by  the 
outsider.  But  now  they  are  common-place  in  informed 
circles  within  the  church.  The  missionary  program 
must  have  more  humility,  more  appreciation  of  what  it 
finds  in  other  peoples  and  in  other  religions.  It  mu^t 
be  less  destructive  of  old  customs  and  more  tolerant  in 
its  spirt.  It  will  no  longer  seek  to  Americanize  other 
people,  but  only  to  Christianize  them  with  a Christianity 
that  is  according  to  the  genius  of  these  peoples. 

However,  it  is  not  alone  from  our  critics  that  we 
may  learn  something  about  the  future  of  our  religion. 
Religion  is  a social  phenomenon.  It  is  always  socially 
conditioned.  Most  of  us  do  not  yet  realize  the  implica- 
tions of  passing  from  an  agricultural  age  to  a machine 
age.  When  the  American  Constitution  was  adopted, 
only  three  per  cent  of  the  people  of  America  lived  in 
cities.  Now  more  than  half  of  them  do.  America  has 
ceased  to  be  dominantly  agricultural.  A smilar  change 
is  imminent  all  over  the  world. 

A machine  age  means  frequent  migration  of  work- 
ers It  takes  a continued  residence  near  Duck  River  to 
keep  Duck  River  Baptists  from  becoming  heretics.  So 
far  as  sects  have  been  built  on  provincialism,  and  most 
of  them  have  been,  the  machine  age  will  destroy  them. 
The  machine  age  creates  new  mores.  The  American  at- 
titude toward  recreation  has  been  revolutionized  in  a 
generation.  Ancient  tabus  have  been  removed  in  the 
common  practice  of  church  people.  The  machine  age 
means  a levelling  of  opinion,  a result  to  be  deprecated, 
perhaps.  But  millions  of  men  working  at  monotonous 
tasks  are  actually  less  intelligent  than  their  agricultural 
forbears  and  more  apt  to  take  their  opinions  second- 
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hand  from  a.  press  that  is  sometimes  venal  and  often  ill- 
informed.  The  more  reason  for  an  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious clergy. 

Clearly  enough  a machine  age  makes  ready  for  a 
materialistic  philosophy.  Bertrand  Russell  would  have 
been  impossible  a hundred  years  ago.  But  in  the  dawn 
of  this  machine  age,  he  is  the  voice  of  thousands,  per- 
haps millions.  So  far  as  the  machine  age  means  ma- 
terialism, it  means  hard-going  for  religion.  But  per- 
haps the  continued  development  of  machines  will  mean 
a vast  increase  of  human  leisure.  This  will  mean  a new 
chance  for  religion,  and  also  a new  chance  for  vice. 
Which  will  win  the  first  fall  of  the  coming  wrestling 
match  is  yet  to  be  seen.  But  religion  must  win  in  the 
end,  or  vice  will  destroy  the  machine  age. 

The  new  internationalism  has  in  it  much  to  affect 
the  future  of  religion.  The  King  of  England  spoke,  and 
many  an  American  boy  heard  him  on  a fifty  cent  crystal 
set  by  yadio.  When  statesmen  go  to  an  international 
conference  they  may  appeal  from  crafty  diplomats  to 
world  opinion  by  means  of  the  radio.  Rapid  travel  and 
an  increase  of  money  on  which  to  travel  has  filled  the 
world  with  tourists.  Nations  are  reading  each  others 
books  and  magazines  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  It 
may  turn  out  that  a German  novel  will  be  more  widely 
read  in  America  this  year  than  any  American  work.  The 
biographies  of  our  great  men  of  American  history  are 
often  written  by  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  and  a new 
light  is  thrown  on  our  history. 

This  internationalism  of  travel  and  communication 
is  seen  at  work  in  great  international  councils  of  relig- 
ious men.  Each  denomination  is  developing  an  interna- 
tional organization  for  the  denominational  family.  We 
have  the  World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the 
Universal  Conference  on  Life  and  Work.  A World’s 
Fair  now  and  then  brings  men  of  widely  varying  relgious 
systems  into  some  Congress  of  Religions. 

This  gives  Christianity  a new  method  of  extending 
its  message.  But  it  makes  possible  in  Christianity  new 
changes.  Not  every  thing  in  non-Christian  religions  was 
bad.  Some  things  were  very  good.  Will  Christianity 
absorb  these?  It  would  be  no  different  from  what  hap- 
pened to  Christianity  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  for 
much  of  our  theology  is  but  Greek  philosophy,  and  much 
of  our  ecclesiastical  organization  is  patterned  on  the 
Roman  empire. 

Those  of  little  faith  will  look  into  this  future  of  re- 
ligion with  fear.  If  Jesus  Christ  is  of  less  worth  than 
some  other  teacher,  the  future  will  forget  him.  And  if 
some  other  book  has  more  of  truth  than  the  Bible,  the 
Bible  will  go  into  the  museum.  But  we  profess  more 
faith  than  that.  We  believe  that  Christianity  will  keep 
its  Bible  and  its  Christ,  even  while  under-going  the 
changes  necessary  to  live  in  a machine  age,  and  in  an  age 
of  international  fellowship.  Most  of  what  has  endur- 
ed two  thousand  of  years  of  change  will  abide  after 
further  millenniums  of  human  progress.  For  human 
nature  does  not  change.  And  God’s  great  contribution 
to  human  need  will  always  be  the  balm  of  Gilead  for 
the  soul  of  man. 

THE  APPROACHING  CONFERENCE 

The  fifth  biennial  conference  of  Community  Church 
Workers  suggests  that  there  is  coming  into  the  commun- 
ity church  movement  a certain  stability  that  arises  out 
of  experience.  Already  there  are  veterans  in  the  ser- 
vice of  interdenominational  churches  who  have  served 
these  churches  for  a decade  or  more. 

But  there  is  also  a great  host  of  men  who  are  now 


in  their  first  brief  pastorate  in  such  a church.  This  is- 
sue of  The  Community  Churchman  will  go  for  the  first 
time  to  five  hundred  men  whose  names  have  been  re- 
cently discovered  by  our  office  force.  These  might 
learn  much  through  contact  with  men  of  experience  who 
have  served  long  at  the  task  of  practical  Christian  unity. 

The  conference  program  combines  very  nicely  two 
ideas-  Several  of  the  greatest  speakers  in  America  on 
religious  themes  are  announced.  But  the  program  is  not 
given  over  to  great  men  to  direct.  Every  man  who 
•comes  with  a conviction  will  have  a chance  to  express  it, 
if  he  has  the  art  of  brevity. 

Fundamental  issues  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  arise  for  consideration. 
This  is  an  organization  of  individuals  which  does  not 
pretend  to  represent  the  churches,  but  does  seek  to  in- 
terpret and  in  some  measure  mould  the  mind  of  the 
community  church  movement.  What  this  organization 
should  do  and  what  it  should  refrain  from  doing  are  im- 
portant questions.  And  it  must  find  responsible  lead- 
ers to  give  it  counsel. 

There  is  nothing  esoteric  in  the  meeting  which  will 
be  held  in  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  May  13-15.  It  has  no 
secrets.  It  has  something  to  tell  to  the  world  and  the 
more  of  the  world  that  is  here  to  receive  it,  the  better 
pleased  will  be  the  program  committee. 

This  issue  of  the  paper  is  therefore  an  invitation  to 
hundreds  of  men  to  attend  the  conference.  And  they 
are  asked  to  accept  it  as  such. 


SCOTCH  PRESBYTERIANS  GET  TOGETHER 

October  2,  1929,  will  stand  as  an  historic  date  in  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  That 
day  marks  the  consummation  of  the  reunion  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church.  The  main  di- 
vision in  Scotch  Presbyterianism  took  place  in  1843  and 
was  precipitated  by  a conflict  over  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State.  The  changes  which  have  since  been  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  make  it  free 
from  state  interference,  so  that  the  occasion  for  the  dis- 
ruption no  longer  exists.  It  is  understood  that  a very 
small  group  in  the  United  Free  Church  still  declines  to  get 
into  the  union. 

The  representative  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America  at  the  impressive  reunion  service  was 
Dr.  John  McNauyher,  the  Moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  that  body.  The  representatives  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  were  Dr.  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley,  Associate  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 


Young  man,  with  seven  years  experience  as  minister 
and  student  worker,  and  in  general  religious  education 
work,  will  be  available  for  work  in  a good  church  in 
large  town  by  June  1.  Address  DEF,  Community  Church- 
man, Park  Ridge,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

By  middle-aged  pastor  with  successful  experi- 
ence in  union  church.  Has  held  pastorates  both  in 
city  and  rural  fields.  Wife  is  active  church  worker. 
Correspondence  is  invited  with  regard  to  the  church 
program  desired.  Ready  for  new  field  in  April,  or 
perhaps  sooner.  Address  Experience,  The  Commu- 
nity Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 
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THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  UNITY 

By  E.  P.  Wise 


Christian  unity  is  now  in  the  air.  It  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a major  subject  of  thought.  Like  every  other  great 
stirring  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  there  is  danger,  with 
some,  of  its  becoming  a fad. 

\Ve  are  not  yet,  however,  as  much  concerned  about 
the  faddists  as  about  the  opposition.  It  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  understand  how  people  professing 
to  be  the  followers  of  Christ  and  to  possess  his  spirit,  can 
set  themselves  against  the  currents,  which,  in  everything 
else  and  in  the  church  as  well,  are  flowing  toward  unity. 
The  prayer  of  Jesus  for  the  unity  of  his  followers  is 
enough  to  silence  every  opposing  voice.  The  very  per- 
mancy  and  progress  of  Christianity  are  at  stake.  Effi- 
ciency in  helping  to  solve  the  world’s  problems  is  the 
world’s  challenge  to  the  church.  A divided  church  can- 
not meet  the  challenge.  Two  things  are  outstanding  in 
the  program  of  the  church,  first,  to  find  in  Christianity 
that  which  is  vital,  and  secondly,  to  unitedly  promote 
that  vital  truth. 

Jesus  was  inclusive  in  spirit.  His  rebuke  to  his 
disciples  for  their  exclusiveness  and  his  emphasis  on  the 
one  fold  as  there  is  one  Shepherd  makes  it  evident  that 
lie  would  regard  the  unity  of  all  believers  as  the  ideal  at- 
tainment for  his  followers  in  this  age.  And  the  superior 
joy  felt  by  those  who  have  laid  aside  all  divisive  prac- 
tices is  an  assurance  of  the  worth  of  unity  in  the  indi- 
vidual experience. 

In  the  present  outlook,  unity  is  the  demand  of  the 
ago-  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  released  an  impressive 
article  on  “The  United  States  of  Europe,”  in  which  he 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  of  America  is  that  forty- 
eight  states  are  united,  with  no  tariff  walls  and  no  bar- 
riers of  race,  color,  language  or  cultures  to  separate 
them.  And  likewise  that  one  reason  for  the  poverty  and 
weakness  of  Europe  is  that  there  twenty-six  states  are 
divided  by  tariff  walls,  and  barriers  of  culture,  language 
and  race.  The  states  of  Europe  must  overcome  their  bar- 
riers, cease  antagonisms  and  find  a federal  unit.  So  the 
divisions  in  the  church  must  lay  aside  their  antagonisms 
that  grow  out  of  ecclesiastisms,  dogmas  and  historic  cul- 
tures and  find  a federal  unit  that  will  bind  them  togeth- 
er. A united  church  must  be  realized  if  vital  religion  is 
to  be  preserved  and  made  effective. 

We  are  slow  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times.  All 
denominations  are  expressing  a desire  for  unity.  They 
differ  as  to  method  and  final  ideal.  Like  the  London 
Conference,  where  all  the  powers  are  playing  for  advan- 
tageous positions,  not  realizing,  perhaps,  that  no  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  without  some  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  each,  so  the  churches  must  realize  that  no  real  unity 
is  possible  without  the  sacrifice  of  non-essentials.  But 
all  must  realize  that. something  must,  come  of  the  present 
demand  and  the  present  tendency. 

Here  is  the  advance  step  which  the  community 
church  movement  has  taken.  Not  waiting  for  final  theo- 
retical ideals  and  methods,  those  constituting  it  have  de- 
termined to  eliminate,  in  many  communities,  the  evils  of 
denominationalism  by  practicing  unity.  Practicing  it, 
will  bring  us  the  wisdom  for  better  methods  and  further 
advances  toward  a final  ideal.  The  Christian  Unity  Con- 
ference recently  held  by  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches 
revealed  a deep  and  evidently  sincere  desire  for  unity. 

It  had  little  to  say  about  the  method,  but  stressed 
the  need  of  immediate  unifying  efforts  in  many  com- 
munities. We  are  taking  the  first  steps  toward  a final 


unity  of  the  whole  church. 

I he  very  character  of  the  apologies  for  division  in- 
dicates that  progress  is  being  made.  Sectarians  are 
alarmed.  The  recent  debacle  in  Kansas  City  as  to  the 
Disciples  and  the  Linwood  Community  Church  indicates 
the  desperateness  of  the  denominational  mind.  When 
evil  finds  itself  about  to  be  driven  out,  it  prepares  to  go 
with  a vengeance.  And  the  spirit  of  this  opposition  is 
always  un-Lhristian.  T he  writer  heard,  in  a recent 
gathering,  a speaker  declare  that  his  denomination  had 
the  only  way  to  unity  and,  referring  to  the  community 
church  movement,  said,  “People  do  not  join  the  com- 
munity church  because  they  love  the  Lord,  but  because 
they  love  the  almighty  dollar.”  That  was  an  insult  to  a 
lot  of  good  folks  who  do  not  want  to  withhold  their  dol- 
lars, but  want  their  dollars  to  go  farther. 

People  are  asking,  “What  is  the  form  which  the 
united  church  is  to  take?”  Perhaps  it  is  none  too  soon 
to  be  thinking  about  that.  As  yet  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
fog.  It  is  time  for  the  sun  of  truth  to  shine  through  the 
mist  and  eventually  clear  the  atmosphere.  There  may 
be  a variety  of  ideals  as  to  the  final  form  of  the  united 
church.  No  one  is  yet  entitled  to  say  what  that  will  be. 
Some  of  our  ideals  may  be  vain  and  wide  of  the  mark. 
Professor  John  Dewey  says,  “A  particular  ideal  may  be 
an  illusion,  but  having  ideals  is  no  illusion.”  Particular 
ideals  of  Christian  unity  may  be  quite  illusory,  but  to 
have  an  ideal  of  a united  church  is  no  illusion.  We  must 
begin  to  face  objectives  other  than  merely  the  idea  of 
unity.  What  form  of  unity  will  ultimately  be  best  and 
can  command  the  support  of  intelligent,  deeply  spiritual 
and  widely  social  minds?  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure, 
namely,  that  it  cannot  be  the  ideal  of  a great  ecclesias- 
tism — a great  piece  of  world-wide  and  Christianity-wide 
machinery,  run  from  a central  place  by  a central"  mind. 
Such  a form  of  unity,  even  if  it  could  be  attained,  would 
soon  awaken  new  protests  and  a new  Protestantism  with 
many  divisions  would  result. 

It  is  also  time  for  us  to  think  about  what  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  unity.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  faddists 
have  in  mind  unity  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  Lord  would 
not  be  pleased  with  a united  church  unless  it  is  directed 
to  accomplish  righteous  ends.  Otherwise,  it  would  be 
like  building  a fine  machine,  with  many  intricate  parts, 
all  fitting  and  working  together  beautifully,  but  the  ma- 
chine lacking  power  and  direction  for  a useful  product. 
The  work  of  Christianizing  men  and  communities  and  the 
world  of  human  society  is  the  only  worthy  end  to  gain 
by  a united  church.  This  may  be  a glittering  generality, 
but  it  will  do  for  a starter,  at  least. 

This  writer  has  been  committed  to  Christian  unity 
for  many  years.  He  formerly  was  much  in  a hurry 
about  its  consummation.  He  is  not  so  much  in  a hurry 
now.  Its  speedy  consummation  is  devoutly  to  be  desir- 
ed. But  real  unity  is  a matter  of  growth  and  the  time 
element  and  the  spiritual  idealism  cultivated  are  factors 
in  the  problem.  We  must  not  be  shallow — breadth  is 
not  the  only  quality  of  mind  needed.  Better  deep 
though  narrow,  than  broad  and  shallow.  The  world 
once  had  a united  church — the  church  ot  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  a failure  and  brought  on  the  Dark  Ages.  It  was 
a church  neither  spiritual  nor  social.  If  a united  church 
in  the  future  is  to  be  a blessing,  it  must  be  a deeply  spir- 
tual  church  and  a broadly  social  church.  And  as  the 
church  today  and  of  the  future  cultivates  a spiritual  and 
social  mind,  not  only  then  will  unity  be  a blessing,  but 
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unity  will  be  a natural  result.  This  is  the  thing  for  the  a deeper  hold  on  the  eternal  verities  and  a wider  vision 
church  everywhere,  and  in  all  of  its  forms  to  cultivate,  of  humanity  and  of  our  social  duty. 

THE  RECOVERY  OF  PENTECOST 


By  David 

We  are  now  reviving  the  memories  of  Pentecost. 
After  the  departure  of  the  Master,  there  had  been  much 
uncertainty,  confusion  and  disappointment.  The  dis- 
ciples had  returned  to  former  occupational  affairs.  But 
the  wonder-provoking  reappearance  of  their  Lord  final- 
ly sends  them  to  a secret  chamber  to  pray,  meditate,  and 
anticipate,  a church  family  united  in  faith  and  in  pur- 
pose. Then  a Marvelous  Presence  enters  their  sanctu- 
ary. The  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  grip  his  children  with 
power,  courage,  certainty,  and  a new  fellowship.  Soon 
Peter  is  defending  before  a great  multitude  the  uncom- 
mon cause  of  their  renewed  joy  and  hope.  Filled  with 
the  Spirit,  he  cries  to  his  countrymen  to  repent  * that 
they  may  be  saved  from  the  wiles  of  a “crooked  genera- 
tion.” 

Now,  in  seeking  to  recover  Pentecost,  we  may  first 
observe  that  our  generation  is  likewise  crooked.  Many 
untoward  tendencies  prevail.  Multitudes  are  rushing 
hither  and  thither  to  find  something  satisfying,  yet  to 
end  in  but  greater  confusion.  Many  see  humanity  grop- 
ing in  a futile  search  for  heaven.  A cynic  writes,  “Have 
we  control  of  our  destinies?  Is  God  almighty?  If  so, 
why  should  we  humans  suffer  such  cruel  disappoint- 
ment?” And  just  now  there  lies  on  my  desk  this  naive 
inquiry:  “Into  how  many  churches  do  the  Scrptures  di- 
vide the  people?”  These  cross-sections  of  life  represent 
something  of  the  confusion  and  exhaustion  of  the  pres- 
ent day;  and  call  loudly  for  a renewal  of  Pentecost.  Let 
us  see  what  this  first  century  revelation  has  to  offer  the 
bewildered  multitudes  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
writer  here  opines  that  to  recover  Pentecost  is  to  re- 
store the  united  church;  that  this  church  is  entered  on 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  our  text;  and  that  such  a 
redeemed  society  is  necessary  to  the  saving  of  the  world. 

“Repent  ye.”  In  the  first  instance,  this  plainly  is 
a call  to  Israel.  Peter  says  again  in  another  chapter, 
“Him  did  God  exalt  * * * to  give  repentance  to  Israel 
and  the  remission  of  sins.”  Why  was  this  necessary? 
Because  the  spirit  of  organized  religion  then  was  quite 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Order  which  was  being 
championed  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  followers.  A 
bold  contrast,  as  well  as  quiet  warning,  is  set  out  in 
Jesus’  words,  “Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in 
no  wise  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  re- 
ligion of  Jesus’  day  expressed  in  officialism  rather  than 
in  common  life;  in  racial  and  ecclesiastical  exaltation 
rather  than  in  human  brotherhood.  Its  converts  were 
socially  dangerous ; even  vicious.  That  Cross  of  Shame 
silhouetted  against  the  Oriental  sky  tells  that  story  more 
vividly  than  words.  The  while,  the  twentieth  century 
church  has  come.  And  allowing  for  the  foul  blots  on 
the  pages  of  her  history,  let  us  acknowledge  that  all 
that  is  fine  and  splendid  in  our  present  civilization  is  due 
to  her.  But  let  us  admit  also  that  there  is  a carry-over 
of  proud  and  futile  religion.  Listen  to  these  words 
quoted  from  a recent  issue  of  a denominational  weekly : 

“During  the  last  two  weeks  with  the  help  of in 

an  evangelistic  campaign  we  feel  we  have  enjoyed  moun- 
tain-top experiences  * * * * His  strong  teaching  in  up- 
holding the  principles  and  doctrines  of  our  church  gave 
him  an  opportunity  through  inquiries  from  other  church 
folks  to  exalt  our  own  church  in  the  community.”  Let 
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us  put  that  down  in  big  caps.  “EXALT  OUR  OWN 
CHURCH.”  There,  now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  as 
a community  slogan?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  that 
written  over  your  church  door?  Can  such  folks  be 
a loyal  part  of  the  body  whose  Head  said,  “Whoso  shall 
exalt  himself  shall  be  abased?”  Surely,  in  this  selfish 
and  sectional  spirit  we  have  a potent  cause  of  much  of 
this  generation’s  rising  indifferentism  towards  morals 
and  religion.  So,  the  insistent  call  still  is,  “Repent  ye.” 
This  principle  demands  that  both  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions are  obliged  to  turn  away  from  unselfishness, 
whether  it  be  religious,  racial,  or  social,  and  make  ready 
to  accept  Jesus’  interpretation  of  life  in  terms  of  gener- 
osity and  brotherhood.  Repentance  is  expressed  in  actu- 
al and  orderly  contact  with  society.  It  turns  one’s  face 
toward  that  social  ideal,  the  kingdom,  through  which 
God’s  will  is  to  be  done  and  heralded  on  earth.  It  is 
in  the  church  that  one  learns  best  and  completely  how  to 
order  one’s  life;  how  to  be  saved.  The  church  was  es- 
tablished by  Jesus  to  be  the  reliable  and  objective  meth- 
od through  which  to  renew  the  heart  of  society.  But, 
of  course,  a united  church  is  the  ideal  of  both  Jesus  and 
the  apostles. 

“And  be  baptized.”  Well,  we  have  been;  but  what 
for?  The  baptismal  rite  is  still  much  used  as  a legal 
satisfaction  for  sins.  Granted  that  this  act  brings  in- 
ner comfort  to  the  indivdual,  is  this  complete  New  Testa- 
ment baptism?  Our  text  reminds  us  that  we  are  to  be 
baptized  into  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  it  is  reason- 
able that  we  should  inquire  about  the  essence  of  Jesus’ 
baptism.  Was  it  not  a sign  that  he  was  transforming 
his  loyalties  from  the  proud  and  close  communion  of  Is- 
rael to  the  kindly  and  universal  fellowship  of  a spiritual 
and  democratic  kingdom?  And  this  is  to  be  the  ap- 
proved standard  for  determining  the  purpose  of  all  bap- 
tisms. How  can  we  have  our  sins  remitted  by  refusing 
fellowship  with  God’s  people? 

Pentecost  shows  the  church  acting  to  save  society. 
This  church  holds  the  center  of  attention  throughout  the 
Acts  and  the  epistles.  Jesus  did  not  denominate  the 
believers  a church  until  he  had  found  Peter,  a “living- 
stone”  with  which  he  began  to  build  it.  At  Pentecost, 
Peter  is  at  work  as  a key-builder.  Other  rock  men  were 
gathered  and  masoned  up  into  a visible,  brotherly  struc- 
ture. This  institution  is  to  be  built  into  such  united 
proportions  and  strength  as  to  overcome  the  gates  of  hell. 
According  to  the  simple  Gospel  story,  whenever  men  re- 
pent and  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are  irresistibly 
drawn  into  a concrete  and  organized  fellowship.  This 
is  what  took  place  at  Pentecost.  This  is  Christ’s  union 
of  believers  called  out  from  the  world  to  prove  the  val- 
idity of  a social  order  based  upon  the  Beatitudes.  Pente- 
cost makes  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  eventuate  in  fel- 
lowship, cooperation  and  militancy.  Pentecost  would 
condemn  sectarian  labels,  and  recover  to  us  the  adventur- 
ous and  harmonizing  spirit  of  the  apostles  on  behalf  of 
a united  church  and  human  brotherhood. 
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Sunman,  Ind. 

Rev.  0.  J.  Randall,  Pension  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  AND  AN  EXPERIMENT 

By  Oscar  Jacoby  Randall 


The  signs  of  the  oncoming  swing  of  a large  part  of 
the  church  to  some  kind  of  union  are  multiplying  so  fast 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with  all  of  them. 

The  Linwood  (Kansas  City,  Missouri)  community 
church  incident,  in  which  the  prophetic  Burris  A.  Jenkins 
has  set  a worthy  example  of  how  to  treat  the  denomina- 
tional name  parenthetically,  commands  nation-wide  at- 
tention and  commends  itself  to  countless  churches  of 
other  denominations  which  are  restless  to  follow  that 
example. 

A recent  issue  of  a widely-read  religious  journal  (un- 
denominational, however!)  contained  two  leading  ar- 
ticles indicative  of  the  trend  unionward.  One  featured 
the  beginnings  and  growth  of  a Florida  community 
church,  and  the  other,  entitled  “Fewer  Churches  and 
More  Religion,”  was  a definite  plea  for  a united  church 
in  the  United  States. 

A government  worker  from  Ohio  hands  me  a copy 
of  the  weekly  paper  published  “back  home.”  In  it  my 
delighted  eyes  read  the  following,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Methodist  pastor  of  the  town : 

Notice  to  Methodist  men!  We  want  every 
man,  who  can,  to  attend  the  interdenomination- 
al men’s  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Presbyterian 
church  on  Monday  night,  March  10.  Dinner 
will  be  served  for  the  sum  of  60  cents.  Rev. 

B.  F.  Lamb  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Thompson,  of  the 
Ohio  Council  of  Churches,  will  speak  and  lead 
a discussion  of  Christian  unity  and  co-operation. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  themes  of  the  day.  I 
hope  we  show  our  interest  in  it  by  a large  at- 
tendance. We  will  be  joined  by  groups  of 
Methodist  men  from  other  churches  of  the 
county. 

In  another  column,  also  front  page  exposure,  ap- 
pears a longer  notice  of  the  same  meeting  which  winds 
up  thus: 

The  meeting  here  wTill  be  one  of  the  first  of 
many  such  county  gatherings  to  be  held  in  the 
state  in  the  next  few  months,  as  a direct  result 
of  the  Columbus  convention.  The  desire  ex- 
hibited by  laymen  there  for  closer  coopera- 
tion among  the  churches  and  for  elimination  of 
wasteful  competition  was  so  evident,  according 
to  leaders,  that  the  outlook  for  progress  in  ap- 
plying these  principles  in  local  fields  throughout 
the  state  is  encouraging. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  the  states  in  this  respect  are 
as  progressive  as  Ohio.  That  is  because  the  subject  has 
not  been  so  much  discussed  in  those  states.  The  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  invariably  reveals  the  unsuspected 
strength  of  the  idea.  And  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  Ohio  can  be  accomplished  in  all  other  states,  by  the 
same  methods. 

In  this  connection,  I have  been  wondering  what 
would  happen  in  the  average  American  village,  small- 
town or  suburban  community,  already  oversupplied,  per- 
haps, with  churches  of  the  stereotyped  sectarian  model, 
if  an  effort  were  made  to  bring  together  all  who  would 
accept  such  an  invitation  generally  broadcasted  for  a 
frank,  thinking-out-loud  consideration  of  the  proposi- 
tion to  effect  some  form  of  local  church  union. 

If  the  matter  were  judiciously  presented  by  respon- 
sible parties,  in  good  faith — without  any  attempt  to  en- 
gineer a comity  program  devised  by  outsiders — it  is  at 
least  probable  that  in  a vast  number  of  communities  a 


preponderance  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  real  union  would 
manifest  itself.  Indeed,  if  official  opposition  were  not 
so  subtle  and  anaesthetic — but  was  open  and  honest, 
even  though  brutal, — this  sentiment  would  crystallize 
into  action.  Whether  all  the  obstructions,  both  natural 
and  invented,  could  be  overcome  would  depend,  how- 
ever, upon  the  depth  of  conviction  prevailing  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  local  leadership.  Given  half  a chance, 
comprehensive  church  union  would  wrin  hands  down  in 
this  country  in  five  years. 

Personally,  I would  like  to  see  such  an  experiment 
tried.  Not  sporadically  nor  haphazardly,  but  system- 
atically, in  order  to  give  the  people  a chance  to  be  heard 
and  to  unburden  their  souls  to  this  question.  We  talk 
and  write  much  about  the  conditions  which  exist,  and 
deplore  them.  Why  not  inaugurate  something  more 
concrete  to  change  and  to  improve  those  conditions? 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the  charge  of  being  propa- 
gandists. We  have  New  Testament  justification  for  our 
missionaries. 

And  when  qhurch  union  comes — and  with  it  the 
strength  of  oneness  in  Jesus  Christ,  not  oneness  in  sec- 
tarian tradition, — discriminating  minds  will  not  under- 
value the  patient,  pioneering  work  of  the  community 
churches. 


THE  RUSSIAN  DRIVE  ON  RELIGION 

The  secular  press  of  America  has  suddently  started 
printing  a lot  of  matter  on  the  drive  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevists against  religion.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
new  in  the  situation,  but  this  press  campaign  was  origin- 
ally launched  to  drive  the  Labor  Party  out  of  power  in 
England.  It  was  good  copy  in  America,  especially  for 
those  of  our  super-patriots  for  whom  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Devil  are  synonymous  terms. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  Bol- 
shevik are  hostile  to  religion.  No  believer  may  belong 
to  the  party.  But  only  one  per  cent  of  the  Russians  are 
Bolsheviki  in  party  affiliation.  The  government  has 
declared  for  tolerance  of  both  religious  and  anti-relig- 
ious expression.  But  it  is  not  completely  consistent  in 
this  position  as  it  refuses  to  Russian  churches  the  right 
of  educating  the  young  in  religion.  It  may  be  doubted 
that  any  minister  of  religion  has  been  shot  or  exiled  un- 
less he  was  engaged  in  propaganda  against  the  govern- 
ment or  suspected  of  it.  But  it  is  true  that  Russian 
ministers  of  religion  are  denied  the  vote  along  with 
small  shop-keepers.  A few  thousand  churches  have 
been  closed,  but  mostly  in  towns  where  they  were  not 
used.  Russia  had  too  many  churches,  just  as  America 
has.  It  was  a good  idea  to  use  unused  buildings  for 
educational  purposes.  There  are  many  handicaps  plac- 
ed on  the  church  in  Russia  in  the  education  of  ministers, 
the  circulation  of  Christian  literature  and  in  other  im- 
portant and  legitimate  terms  of  religious  service.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  press  correspondents  have  lied  out- 
rageously about  the  Bolsheviki,  as  for  instance  in  their 
story  of  the  nationalization  of  women  in  Russia.  The 
much  advertised  Easter  drive  against  religion  is  only 
the  thing  that  goes  on  every  Christmas  and  Easter  in 
Russia.  It  is  the  folly  of  irresponsible  youth  and  is 
frowned  on  by  many  older  members  of  the  Communist 
party. 

No  church  in  America  acts  wisely  in  stirring  up  an 
unreasoning  hate  of  Russia.  We  should  not  forget  the 
murder,  lynchings  and  political  graft  in  America. 
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THE  BIENNIAL  CONFERENCE 

By  J.  Robert  Hargreaves 


A matter  of  particular  moment  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  community  church  movement  is  the  biennial  conference  which 
is  scheduled  to  meet  with  the  Park  IRidge  Community  church, 
May  13-15.  The  program  committee  has  nearly  completed  its 
work  and  the  results  give  promise  to  an  inspiring  occasion.  The 
themei  of  the  conference  will  be  “The  Church  of  Tomorrow.” 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  conference  will  be  preceded  by  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Community  Church  Workers  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  conference  week.  This  -will  be  held 
at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

The  first  session  of  the  regular  program  will  open  on  Tues- 
day evening  at  8 o’clock.  The  music  and  worship  service,  on 
this  first  evening,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
munity church  (colored),  and  Clifton  Rash,  pastor  of  First  Fed- 
erated church,  of  Des  Moines,  la.  Dr.  Burris  Jenkins,  pastor  of 
Lin  wood  Community  church,  of  Kansas  City,  will  give  the  ad- 
dress. The  choir  referred  to  is  one  of  the  outstanding  musical 
organizations  of  Chicago.  In  its  own  church  it  number's^  about 
150  trained  voices.  These  singers,  with  Mr.  Rash,  will  lift  the 
conference  spirit  to  that  level  of  Christian  consideration  which 
will  tend  to  make  all  the  sessions  profitable.  Dr.  Jenkins  needs 
little  introduction  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  anticipation  of 
his  address,  together  with  the  other  part  of  the  program  will  be 
sufficient  urge  a full  attendance  at  the  opening  meeting.  This 
also  will  be  the  time  for  that  word  of  welcome  from  Park  Ridge 
which  will  presage'  the  kindly  hospitality  that  this  church,  and 
its  friends,  are  preparing  to  extend. 

After  the  first  evening,  the  music  and  worship  periods  will 
be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Milton  S.  Littlefield,  of  Union  Evangelical 
church,  of  Corona,  Long  Island.  These  song  services  are  being 
planned  with  a view,  not  only  of  enriching  the  devotional  life 
in  the  conference  itself,  but  also  with  the  hope  of  extending 
helpful  suggestion  in  church  music  which  may  be  carried  back 
to  the  home  churches.  Dr.  Littlefield  is  editor  of  several  hymn 
books  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co. 

After  the  opening  period  on  Wednesday  morning  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees,  the  session  wall  be  very  largely  an 
open  forum  on  two  important  themes:  (a)  The  Five  Year  Program 
of  Survey  and  Adjustment  and  The  Community  Church  Work- 
ers’ Relation  Thereto,  and  (b)  “The  United  Church  Under  Way 

Varied  Experiences  of  Problems  and  Progress.”  In  the  first 

mentioned,  R.  E.  Shields,  of  Mountain  Lakes,  New  Jersey,  Com- 
munity church,  and  some  representative  from  the  Home  Missions 
Council  will  open  the  discussion,  and  A.  A.  Heinlein,  of  Walsen- 
burg,  Colorado,  is  asked  to  lead  in  the  second  part.  These  meet- 
ings are  for  open  discussion  and  questions.  If  you  have  a word 
to° offer  or  a question  to  ask  be  prepared  to  voice  it. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  the  conference  sermon  will 
be  preached  by  Cliff  Titus,  pastor  of  Joplin,  Missouri,  Community 
church.  This  will  be  followed  by  three  group  meetings  in  which 
provision  is  again  made  for  discussion  and  question.  Those  in- 
terested in  city  problems  will  consider  the  subject,  “The  Lead- 
ership of  the  Church  of  Tomorrow.”  This  will  include  the  pas- 
tor his  preparation  to  meet  community  church  needs  and  his 
future  in  the  ministry.  Carl  Stoll,  of  Snyder,  New  York,.  Com- 
munity church,  is  asked  to  open  and  guide  the  discussion  in  the 
urban  section.  For  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in 
rural  matters,  it  is  planned  to  have  Prof.  Alva  Taylor,  of  Van- 
derbilt University,  lead  a discussion  on  “The  Church  Serving 
the  Community.”  This  will  bring  out  new  phases  in  rural 
church  problems  with  suggestion  of  how  to  meet  them. . The 
ladies  are  to  have  a session  of  their  own,  as  a group  meeting,  -on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  we  are  hoping  that  Mrs.  W.  H.  Boo- 
cock,  of  Buffalo,  will  discuss  the  subject,  “Women  in  the  Church 
of  Tomorrow.”  At  this  writing,  Mrs.  Booooek  has  not  con- 
firmed the  request  of  the  committee,  but  we  are  hopefully  ex- 
pecting that  she  will  do  so. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  at  6 o’clock,  the  Fellowship  Banquet 
will  be  spread  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Park  Ridge  church,  with 
Cliff  Titus,  as  toast-master.  This  will  be  a period  for  relaxa- 
tion and  pleasure.  The  Park  Ridge  church  will  furnish  music, 
and  many  people  will  offer  the  pleasantries  of  such  an  occasion. 
After  the  banquet  the  gathering  will  reassemble  for  the  evening 
worship  service,  and  an  address  by  Dean  Chas.  E.  Gilkey,  of 
Chicago.  Out  of  his  rich  experience  as  pastor  and  professor, 
and  lecturer  on  the  Barrow’s  Foundation  in  India,  Dr.  Gilkey, 
in  his  own  unique  way,  will  bring  us  a message  on  the  problems 
of  the  hour  as  we  should  prepare  to  meet  them. 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  hold  a communion  service  in 
connection  with  the  biennial  conference!,  but  this  year  provision 
is  made  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  Thursday 


morning.  This  sacred  hour  will  be  followed  by  an  address  on 
“The  Religion  of  Tomorrow,”  by  Prof.  Nelson  Wieman,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Those  who  have  been  following  Dr. 
Wieman  in  his  different  well  known  writings,  or  who  know  him 
personally,  will  realize  how  timely  it  will  be  to  have  him  follow  a 
communion  service.  He  may  be  classified  as  a mystic,  and  his 
studied  words  will  have  the  ring  of  the  sympathetic  prophet. 
The  closing  topic  of  Thursday  afternoon  will  be  the  very  import- 
ant question,  “The  Function  of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers.” Some  experienced  pastor  will  be  the  leader  in  an  open 
discussion  and  practical  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  or- 
ganization to  ‘ ‘ The  Church  of  Tomorrow.  ’ ’ 

The  meeting  of  the  new  board  is  scheduled  for  Thursday 
noon,  and  in  the  closing  session,  which  will  convene  at  2:30  o’- 
clock, the  new  president  will  be  in  charge  of  the  closing  proceed- 
ings. It  is  hoped  that  this  service  may  be  made  the  grand  cli- 
max of  a history-making  meeting.  Dr.  Littlefield  will  bring  his 
final  message  on  “Church  Music”  and  lead  in  the  final  song  and 
worship.  As  is  most  fitting,  the  place  of  emphasis  attached  to 
the  last  part  of  the  program  will  be  devoted  to  world  service.  The 
missionary  spirit  will  get  expression  when  Dr.  C.  CL  Morrison, 
editor  of  The  Christian  Century,  speaks  on  “Christianity  and 
the  World  Tomorrow.’’ 

Beside  the  conference  program,  as  above  described,  and  the 
social  amenities  incident  to  such  a gathering,  the  desire  has  been 
expressed  for  an  exhibit  of  recent  attainments.  Several  church- 
es have  either  been  putting  up  new  buildings,  or  adding  to  the 
equipment  they  already  have.  In  the  first  part  of  the  present 
month  it  was  your  secretary’s  privilege  to  lend  a little  aid  in 
the  dedication  services  at  the  Walsenburg  ehurch,  in  Colorado. 
The  delegates  would  like  to  see  a picture  of  that  splendid  com- 
munity House,  and  its  floor  plans.  The  church  at  Snyder,  New 
York,  has  recently  completed  a large  unit  to  their  build  nigs.  A 
picture  of  this  with  an  outline  of  the  expected  activities  could 
be  studied  with  profit,  and  might  offer  a suggestion  to  others 
who  are  contemplating  enlarged  appointments.  The  closing  week 
of  March  is  being  devoted  to  a celebration  of  attainment  in 
First  Federated  Church,  of  Des  Moines.  They  are  dedicating 
their  splendid  and  economically  constructed  auditorium.  A pic- 
ture of  both  the  exterior  and  interior  would  interest  us.  The 
church  at  Whitewater,  Kansas,  is  now  ready  to  start  the  con- 
struction of  an  edifice  according  to  a most  attractive  plan.  Some 
other  villagers  would  like  to  see  these  plans,  and  also  have  a 
word  on  how  they  got  started.  If  these  and  -other  places  which 
have  made  building  ventures  within  the  last  two  years,  or  have 
immediate  anticipations,  would  bring  pictures  or  drawings  illus- 
trating the  same  the  exhibit  would  form  one  of  the  very  at- 
tractive features  of  the  gathering. 

The  Park  Ridge  church  offers  hospitality  to  those  outside  the 
metropolitan  area,  providing  lodging  and  breakfast  without 
charge.  Meals  will  be  served  in  the  church  Wednesday  noon 
and  evening  and  Thursday  noon  for  which  a moderate  charge 
will  be  made.  Courtesy  demands  that  reservation  be  made  in 
advance  of  arrival.  Write  the  pastor  of  the  church,  0.  F.  Jor- 
dan, of  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  for  hospitality.  The  church  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  everybody  if  advance  notice  is  given. 

Much  information  about  the  conference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Community  Churchman.  Look  it  up  and 
study  it  carefully.  It  has  auto  routes,  rail  information  and 
much  other  instruction  of  importance. 

In  closing,  may  we  again  suggest  that  if  any  reader  thinks 
of  persons  he  or  she  would  like  to  interest,  and  will  send  the 
names,  a program  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  printed.  We  will 
also  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  pertaining  to  travel 
routes  or  other  related  matters. 


ALCOHOL  IN  CANADA 

The  New  Outlook,  the  official  organ  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada,  in  a recent  editorial  calls  attention  to  a document  just 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  Dominion, 
giving  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  liquor  situation  in  Canada. 
The  report,  which  is  made  up.  of  elaborate  statistical  material, 
paints  an  alarming  picture  in  the  growth  of  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  According  to  the  editorial  comment  in  the 
New  Outlook,  the  statistics  also  reveal  that  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  alcohol  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  period  of  govern- 
ment control  or  sale.  The  editorial  further  discusses  at  Some 
length  the  present  exportation  of  liquor  to  the  United  States 
from  Canada  and  prophesies  that  legislation  will  be  introduced 
during  the  next  session  at  Ottawa,  prohibiting  clearances  on 
liquor  exports  to  the  United  States. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Paator  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

The  Bible  is  filled  with  moving  pictures.  It  is  a wonderful 
book  because  it  is  so  true  to  life.  In  it  we  can  see  ourselves. 
That  is  why  it  is  “A  lamp  unto  our  feet  and  a light  unto  our 
pathway.”  * In  the  readings  set  apart  for  each  day,  observe  the 
leading  of  God’s  providential  hand  in  the  midst  of  the  movement 
of  men.  We  continue  our  readings  in  Genesis. 

Week  of  April  20:  April  20,  Matthew  28:1-10  (Since  this  is 
Easter;  April  21,  Genesis  42:1-17;  April  22,  Genesis  42:18-25; 
April  23,  Genesis  42:26-34;  April  24,  Genesis  42:35-38;  April  25, 
Genesis  43:1-15;  April  26,  Genesis  43:16-25. 

Week  of  April  27:  April  27,  Genesis  43:26-34;  April  28,  Gene- 
sis 44:13;  April  29;  Genesis  44:14-17;  April  30,  Genesis  44:18- 
34;  May  1,  Genesis  45:1-15;  May  2,  Genesis  45:16-20;  May  3, 
Genesis  45:21-28. 

Week  of  May  4:  May  4,  Genesis  46:1-7;  May  5,  Genesis  46:8- 
34;  May  6,  Genesis  47:1-12;  May  7,  Genesis  47:13-19;  May  8,  Gene- 
sis 47:20-26;  May  9,  Genesis  47:27-31;  May  10,  Genesis  48:1-7. 

Week  of  May  11:  May  11,  Genesis  48:8-22;  May  12,  Genesis 
49:1-27;  May  13,  Genesis  49:28-33;  May  14,  Genesis  50:1-3;  May 
15,  Genesis  50:4-14;  May  16,  Genesis  50:15-21;  May  17,  Genesis 
50:22-26. 

• • • • • 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 
April  20 — ‘‘The  Risen  Christ” — Easter  Lesson,  John  20:1-16 

There  is  another  lesson  for  today  also,  ‘‘Jesus  Teaching  For- 
giveness” based  on  Matthew  18:15-35.  Important  as  that  sub- 
ject is  also,  we  prefer  to  take  the  Easter  Lesson.  For  Easter  is 
the  great  climax  of  the  Christian  Year.  All  preceding  events 
lead  up  to  it.  All  the  events  that  follow  receive  inspiration 
from  it. 

‘‘He  is  not  here:  for  He  is  risen.”  These  words  brought  a 
new  hope  to  humanity.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  su- 
preme expression  of  the  power  of  God.  The  risen  life  of  Christ 
is  one  of  the  best  attested  facts  of  history.  Jesus  lives;  He  that 
was  dead,  having  died  as  a Saviour  on  a cross,  is  alive  forever 
more. 

The  mesage  of  Easter  is  that  we  are  followers  of  a living 
Master  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  He  has  given 
freedom  to  men’s  minds,  He  has  eleansed  their  spirits,  He  has 
purified  their  deeds,  He  has  given  life  a new  radiance. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  ‘‘Easter  is  the  story  of  the  lost  and 
found.  They  lost  His  body,  could  not  find  it  in  the  tomb  where 
they  had  put  it.  But  they  found  His  everliving  spirit.”  They 
who  saw  believed. 

Are  you  among  those  who  believe?  Have  you  grasped  the 
meaning  of  the  Easter  message? 

April  27 — ‘‘Giving  Up  All  for  the  Kingdom” — Matthew  19:1:29 

Read  the  parallel  account  of  the  story  in  today’s  lesson  in 
Mark  10  and  Luke  18. 

‘‘Teacher,- what  good  thing  shall  I do,  that  I may  have  eter- 
nal life?”  This  is  an  age  old  question  and  a question  that  comes 
from  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  a question  of  serious 
moment.  It  is  noble  to  wish  to  live  eternally.  But  ‘‘eternal 
life”  means  a life  of  blessedness.  Only  the  certainty  of  eternal 
life  can  truly  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  human  spirit. 

Jesus  saw  great  possibilities  in  this  young  man  who  came  to 
Him  in  such  a fine  spirit  and  with  such  an  excellent  record.  But 
He  also  saw  that  he  was  letting  his  wealth  stand  between  him- 
self and  God.  The  young  man  plaeed  his  emphasis  in  life  in  the 
wrong  place.  It  was  pathetic  for  him'  to  go  away  sorrowful.  He 
lost  a great  opportunity. 

There  always  has  been  peril  in  riches.  Wealth  gives  to  one 
a false  security.  Having  wealth,  we  can  grow  spiritually  poor 
and  be  scarcely  conscious  that  the  highest  treasures  are  being 
stolen  from  us.  Wealth  used  rightly  is  a great  blessing.  But 
wealth  mastering  a soul  brings  a sad  ending. 

‘‘Which  do  you  love  most,  your  gold  or  your  God?”  Money 
is  a useful  slave  but  a cruel  master.  Learn  to  use  it  aright. 

Jesus  invited  this  young  man  to  join  His  inner  circle.  What 
a great  refusal  that  was!  Where  do  you  stand  in  relation  to 
Jesus? 

May  4 — ‘‘Promotion  in  the  Kingdom” — Matthew  19:30;  20:28 

The  laborers  in  the  vineyard  received  their  reward.  The 
followers  of  Jesus,  those  who  serve  and  do  His  will,  have  a sure 
reward  awaiting  them.  True  promotion  comes  to  them  in  this 
present  world,  and  a life  of  glory  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  Jesus’  standard  of  greatness  is  different  from  that  of 
the  world.  It  was  natural  for  Salome  to  desire  to  have  her  sons 
occupy  a prominent  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus.  But  Jesus’ 
idea  of  real  living  was  different.  For  three  years  He  had  been 
pointing  out  that  ‘ ‘ thei  road  to  eminence  in  His  service  lay  along 


the  way  of  lowly  duty.  ” To  Him  greatness  is  Service.  ‘‘Who- 
soever would  become  great  among  you  shall  be  your  minister.” 
When  our  Lord  spoke  these  words,  when  His  very  life  re- 
vealed them,  they  seemed  revolutionary;  but  as  the  years  and 
centuries  have  passed,  ‘‘the  world  has  learned  through  experi- 
ence that  the  only  real  greatness  is  that  which  is  attained 
through  humble  service.” 

Have  you  really  made  your  own  Jesus’  idea  of  greatness? 

May  11 — ‘‘Jesus  Acclaimed  as  King” — Matthew  20:29;  21:46 
Jesus’  life  was  marked  by  many  deeds  of  kindness.  Clear 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  giving  of  sight  to  the  two  blind 
on  the  Jericho  road,  and  in  the  salvation  that  He  brought  to  the 
home  of  Zaceheus.  Jesus  opens  the  eyes  of  the  spirit  of  all 
those  who  truly  turn  to  Him. 

“A  great  multitude  followed  Him.”  The  time  had  come 
for  Him  to  be  acclaimed  King.  Careful  preparations  had  been 
made.  Palm  Sunday  is  the  commemoration  of  this  historic  day 
when  Jesus  Jesus  rode  in  triumph  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
What  a great  day  that  was!  We  can  hear  the  echo  of  those 
words:  ‘‘Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David:  blessed  is  He  that  com- 
eth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  Hosanna  in  the  highest.”  That 
was  a day  of  great  enthusiasm.  Our  religion,  to  be  what  it 
ought  to  be,  must  be  enthusiastic.  We  must  courageously  and 
joyfully  do  the  work  of  our  Master. 

‘‘Who  is  this?”  ‘‘This  is  the  prophet,  Jesus,  from  Nazar- 
eth of  Galilee.”  What  is  your  answer  to  this  age-old  question? 
What  is  Jesus  to  you?  Jesus  has  been  called  the  most  defined 
man  in  history.  Is  He  the  vitalizing  power  of  your  life?  Have 
you  acclaimed  Him  your  King? 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

April  20 ‘‘Easter  Day.  Why  We  Believe  We  Live  Forever.” — 

John  11:23-36;  Mark  12:26-27. 

April  27 — ‘‘Shall  We  Expand  Missions?  Why?” — Matthew  28: 
18-20;  Acts  1:8. 

May  4 — ‘‘How  May  We  Find  Our  Life  Work?”  Life  Service 
Day — Psalm  119:105;  II  Timothy  2:15-26. 

May  11 — “Developing  Good  Will  Through  the  Home.” — Ruth  1:- 
6:10,  15-17. 


CHURCHES  STUDY  PROBLEMS  OF  PEACE 

By  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk 

The  iGhurches  of  Christ  in  America,  at  this  critical  juncture 
of  world  affairs,  are  insisting  upon  a substantial  reduction  in 
naval  armaments.  This  fact  was  made  abundantly  clear  by  the 
150  leaders  of  some  thirty-five  communions  and  allied  religious 
organizations  who  participated  in  the  deliberation  of  the  Third 
National  Study  Conference  on  the  Churches  and  World  Peace, 
held  in  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, February  25-27. 

The  following  message,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence, was  immediately  transmitted  to  President  Hoover  and  to 
Secretary  of  State  Stimson,  head  of  the  American  delegation  at 
the  London  Naval  Parley: 

“The  Study  Conference  on  the  Churches  and  World  Peace, 
consisting  of  about  150  delegates  from  34  communions  and  affili- 
ated religious  organizations,  meeting  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  ex- 
presses its  earnest  desire  for  the  success  of  the  London  Naval 
Conference.  Maintaining  that  the  Conference  should  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  basis  that  war  has  been  renounced  in  the  Pact  of 
Paris,  we  request  President  Hoover  and  Secretary  Stimson  and 
his  associates  to  press  for  genuine  naval  reduction.  To  this  end 
we  urge  the  greatest  possible  in  all  categories,  including  immedi- 
ate reduction  of  battleships  and  an  agreement  for  their  eventual 
abolition. 

“We  further  earnestly  urge  that  the  United  States  declare 
its  willingness  to  confer  with  other  powers  when  any  interna- 
tional crisis  threatens  to  disturb  the  peace. 

“We  affirm  that  not  only  does  the  Pact  of  Paris  morally 
commit  us  to  such  a step,  but  that  the  present  Conference  affords 
an  extraordinary  opportunity  for  taking  it  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  We  believe  that  such  a step  as  this  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  is  required  as  an  essential  condition  for  real 
naval  reduction  now,  for  further  disarmament  in  the  future  and 
for  the  prevention  of  war.” 

Not  satisfied  with  this  the  Conference  adapted,  without  dis- 
senting vote,  the  following  statement  on  the  naval  and  military 
budget  of  the  United  States: 

“In  view  of  the  rapidly  mounting  expenditures  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  instruments  of  war  and  the  warnings  which  Presi- 
dent Hoover  has  given  the  American  people  to  the  effect  ‘that 
current  expenditure  on  strictly  military  activities  of  the  Army 
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and  Navy  constitutes  the  largest  military  budget  of  any  nation 
in  the  world  today’  and  that  ‘during  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
expenditures  will  reach  over  $730,000,000,  excluding  all  civilian 
services,’  and  ‘that  programs  now  authorized  will  carry  it  to  still 
larger  figures  in  future  years,’  we  hold  that  the  churches  should 
resolutely  (oppose  such  increased  expenditures  and  that  they  should 
work  for  drastic  reduction  of  military  appropriations.  The 
churches  should  throw  the  whole  weight  of  their  moral  authority 
into  a 'crusade  for  winning  men’s  minds  to  the  conviction  that 
the  security,  peace  and  welfare  of  our  country  and  the  world  de- 
pend in  this  age  of  science  in  effectively  demobilizing  the  armed 
agencies  of  death  and  in  efficiently  constructing  and  improving 
pacific  agencies  for  the  settlement  of  every  form  of  strife.” 

It  was  also  made  clear  that  the  Conference  stood  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  continued  militarization  of  the  mind  of  our  Ameri- 
can youth.  Expressing  the  opinion  that  military  training  “is 
not  the  best  form  of  training  for  developing  physique,  citizen- 
ship and  patriotism,”  the  Conference  urged  “that  the  Citizens 
Military  Training  'Camps  should  be  reorganized  and  renamed 
without  the  military  element  but  with  emphasis  upon  physical 
development,  and  non-military  ways  of  national  service  such  as 
projects  of  reclamation  and  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and 
that  the  'Control  of  these  camps  and  expenditures  for  the  same 
should  be  lodged  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  some*  other 
civilian  agency,  and  not  in  the  Department  of  War.” 


CHURCH  UNION  IMPERATIVE 

By  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell. 

Most  of  the  objections  to  a larger  unity  seem  to  be  largely 
matters  of  temperament.  The  Methodist  says  that  he  feels  more 
at  home  among  Methodists,  the  Presbyterian  feels  more  com- 
fortable with  Presbyterians,  and  the  Congregationalist  feels  better 
when  he  is  moving  among  those  of  his  own  group. 

Now  differences  of  this  temperamental  order  are  sure  to  be 
overcome  by  the  very  fact  of  our  meeting  together  in  cooperative 
enterprises.  The  remarkable  fact  about  the  conference  on  faith 
and  order  at  Lausanne  in  1927  was  not  that  the  delegates  there 
could  not  agree  on  statements  about  faith  and  order,  for  only  the 
most  hopeful  came  to  the  meeting  with  any  expectation  that 
there  would  be  any  such  formal  agreement,  but  that  after  we  had 
seen  that  we  were  not  likely  to  agree  on  statements  concerning 
creed  or  sacraments,  we  did  not  forthwith  adjourn  and  go  to  our 
various  homes.  Instead  of  adjourning,  we  stayed  in  our  places 
for  a week  or  more  after  it  became  clear  that  there  were  differ- 
ences— mourning  the  fact  that  we  could  not  agree.  Usually  when 
groups  find  that  they  cannot  agree  it  is  not  wise  for  them  to  con- 
tinue to  discuss  their  disagreements,  for  elements  of  partisanship 
are  likely  to  appear.  At  Lausanne,  however,  the  more  frequently 
we  told  each  other  that  we  could  not  come  to  any  agreement,  the 
better  we  felt  toward  one  another. 

In  America  we  get  a chance  to  mingle  together  very  fre- 
quently, and  these  minglings  together  are  fast  overcoming  our 
temperamental  differences.  Of  course,  any  union  of  the  churches 
would  have  to  leave  scope  for  the  play  of  such  differences,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  temperamental  likes  and  dislikes  to  warrant 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  split-up  condition  of  Protestantism. 

We  are  discerning  more  and  more  clearly  that  closer  coopera- 
tion looking  toward  some  form  of  union  is  being  forced  upon  us  by 
certain  inescapable  tendencies  in  the  times  in  which  we  live.  In 
almost  all  the  denominations,  for  example,  greater  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  the  idea  of  worship.  For  the  carrying  out  of  this 
idea  there  is  increased  emphasis  on  the  type  of  church  building 
that  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages  when  worship  was  so  much 
a part  of  church  experience— namely,  Gothic.  Now  in  the  old 
days,  the  Gothic  cathedral  was  an  expression  of  the  common  life 
of  the  church.  In  the  days  of  the  building  of  the  great  cathedrals 
those  majestic  edifices  were  community  enterprises.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  two  and  sometimes  three  congregations  in  a single  small 
city  will  strain  themselves  to  erect  edifices  of  a notably  Gothic 
type  without  reflecting  upon  the  fact  that  such  buildings  are 
enormously  expensive,  and  that  they  call  for  large  local  budgets 
to  carry  forward  successfully  programs  appropriate  to  them.  If 
our  church  buildings  are  to  develop  this  lavishly  expensive  type 
of  architecture,  we  shall  have  to  insist  upon  some  concentrated 
plans  to  prevent  frightful  waste  through  duplication. 

This,  however,  has  to  do  with  a rather  commonplace  order  of 
practical’  economy.  The  deeper  reason  for  close  unity  among 
churches  today  comes  from  the  fact  that  Christianity  faces  one 
common  foe  the  world  around.  I refer  to  the  seeularistic  spirit 
of  our  material  civilization.  The  home  missionary  at  work  in 
cities  today  encounters  at  every  turn  this  spirit,  and  the  foreign 
missionary  reports  that  the  materialism  which  goes  abroad  from 
professedly  Christian  lands  is  the  deadliest  enemy  he  has  to 
fight.  If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  sending  missionaries 
abroad  today  we  could  justify  every  dollar  of  missionary  expense 
by  the  necessity  of  sending  Christian  emissaries  to  counteract  the 
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unchristian  influences  which  stream  forth  from  our  own  land. 
Inasmuch  as  our  enemies  are  at  least  in  spirit  unified,  we  need  the 
unity  of  all  Christian  forces  to  fight  against  the  common  an- 
tagonist. 

Did  you  ever  hear  some  one  talk  about  his  faith,  long  and 
loudly,  even  brag  about  it,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
he  was  absolutely  positive  about  his  faith  and  intimate  that  any 
one  whose  faith  was  not  just  like  his  was  in  a pretty  bad  way? 

If  you  have  heard  such,  and  you  probably  have,  you  have 
noticed  that,  in  most  such  instances,  the  speaker  would  wind  up 
by  attacking  science  and  by  loudly  proclaiming  that  science 
couldn’t  take  anything  away  from  his  faith.  And  he  usually  goes 
on  to  say  that  so-called  modernists  are  taking  something  away 
from  the  Bible,  etc.,  etc. 

The  whole  performance  (and  it  usually  is  a performance) 
gives  you  the  feeling  that  the  speaker  is  trying  to  make  a lot  of 
noise  to  hide  his  own  fear.  He  seems  to  be  afraid  that  science 
will  destroy  his  faith.  He  seems  to  believe  that  modernists  can 
take  something  of  value  away  from  the  Bible.  He  acts  like  a boy 
whistling  in  the  dark. 

Isn’t  it  strange?  Why  talk  about  science  taking  away  our 
faith?  Real  science  never  has  taken  anything  away  from  real, 
intelligent  faith.  Science  helps  faith.  Why  talk  about  modern 
scholarship  taking  something  of  value  away  from  the  Bible? 
Modern  scholarship  has  done  even  more  than  science  in  helping 
thousands  to  a better  understanding  of,  and  belief  in,  the  Bible. 

Of  course  what  such  a speaker  really  means  is  that  science 
and  modern  scholarship  have  removed  some  superstitions  from  re- 
ligion. Science  and  scholarship  have  brought  religion  into  the 
realm  of  intelligent  thinking,  where  it  certainly  belongs. 

If  a man’s  religion  is  mixed  up  with  superstition,  if  by  faith 
he  means  credulity,  then  we  might  well  fear  science  and  learning. 

But  it  is  strange,  indeed  it  would  be  funny  were  it  not  so 
tragic,  to  hear  a man  actually  bragging  about  his  own  cock- 
sureness of  faith  and  then  act  like  he  is  afraid  that  science  or 
scholarship  or  something  else  is  going  to  rob  him  of  that  faith! 
Personally,  we  do  not  think  much  of  any  so-called  faith  that  has 
to  bolster  itself  up  by  making  attacks  upon  reason  and  sense.. 

We  heard  a man  defend  denominationaiism  in  these  words: 
“This  idea  that  churches  should  be  united  is  wrong.  There  ought 
to  be  many  churches  so  that  if  a person  is  prejudiced  against  one 
church  he  can  join  the  other  one!” 

At  least  this  is  a frank  statement  of  the  case.  The  reason  for 
division  is  prejudice.  It  is  true  but  it  is  not  often  any  one  will 
publicly  defend  denominationaiism  on  that  ground.  We  are  glad 
that  “the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag”  now,  we  must  have  denomina- 
tions because  of  prejudices!  What  a reason! 

Of  course  there  are  thousands  of  little  towns  where  they 
can’t  have  any  kind  of  effective  church  life  because  of  division. 
There  are  thousands  of  children  growing  up  in  a church  atmos- 
phere that  is  made  up  of  competition  and  bitterness.  There  are 
many  real  problems  that  a divided  church  will  never  be  able  to 
solve.  Practically  all  the  church  leaders  of  all  denominations  con- 
cede it.  But  what’s  the  difference?  If  people’s  prejudices  can  be 
ministered  unto  what  else  matters? 


TRY  THIS  ON  YOURSELF 

Here  is  a character  score  card.  Go  down  the  list,  studying 
the  meaning  of  each  question  carefully,  and  then  grade  yourself, 
using  10  as  a perfect  score  for  each  question.  That  means  a per- 
fect score  would  be  130  for  the  thirteen.  D’on’t  tell  any  one  what 
you  have  graded  yourself — unless,  of  course,  it  is  130,  then  the 
world  should  know! 

1.  Are  you  cool  headed? 

2.  Do  you  have  the  power  to  endure  persecution  for  your  con- 
victions? 

3.  Can  you  wait  for  opportunities? 

4.  Can  you  endure  falsehood  without  retaliating  in  kind? 

5.  Do  you  really  hate  anyone? 

6.  Do  you  have  the  power  to  bring  your  visions  to  pass? 

7.  Are  you  a practical  thinker,  or  do  you  think  for  thinkings’ 
sake? 

8.  Do  you  have  a sense  of  humor? 

9.  Can  you  endure  important  losses? 

10.  Are  you  a good  sport? 

11.  As  you  ascend  the  ladder  of  success  do  you  tend  to  look 
down  upon  the  people  with  whom  you  previously  associated? 

12.  Do  you  know  how  to  use  time? 

13.  Can  you  mingle  with  people  without  letting  them  influence 
you  too  much? 


A certain  man  in  a certain  town  went  to  a theater  and  fell 
asleep.  He  was  robbed  of  his  wallet  containing  seventy  dollars 
and  left  more  than  half  mad.  Moral:  This  could  never  happen  in 
church,  for  two  reasons:  First,  no  one  in  church  would  be  mean 
enough  to  rob  a man;  second,  no  one  ever  brings  that  much  money 
to  church!  Of  course  a man  might  go  to  sleep  in  church. 
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UNDENOMINATIONAL  CHURCH  IS  RECOGNIZED 

The  Chicago  Church  Federation  has  a Comity  Commission 
which  deals  with  the  allocation  of  fields  to  the  various  de- 
nominations. This  Commission  has  recognised  the  fact  that  some 
communities  prefer  an  undenominational  church.  This  commis- 
sion strongly  prefers  the  denominational  type  of  organization, 
but  it  has  provided  for  the  creation  of  an  undenominational  church 
committee.  The  statement  of  the  Federation  concerning  this  un- 
denominational church  committee  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Comity  Commission  recognizes  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  fields  there  may  be  cases  wherein  a denominational 
church  is  not  acceptable  to  the  community,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  Commission  believes  in  and  is  committed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  denominational  churches  as  preferable  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  principles  recently  adopted,  it  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  the  situation  which  may  arise  wherein,  due  to  com- 
munity conditions,  denominational  churches  cannot  be  wisely  ad- 
vocated. 

2.  When  in  the  judgment  of  the  Fields  committee  a ease  is 
found  wherein  the  establishment  of  a denominational  church  is  not 
feasible,  the  Fields  committee  shall  thereupon  recommend  to  the 
Comity  Commission  that  such  a field  be  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a new  committee  to  be  called  the  Undenominational  Church 
Committee,  to  be  a standing  committee  of  not  less  than  seven 
members. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  Undenominational  Chureh  Committee 
shall  be: 

(a)  To  consider  only  such  cases  as  shall  be  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Comity  Commission. 

(b)  This  committee  shall  seek  to  establish  fraternal  relations 


with  the  communities  so  referred  to  it,  by  appointing  at 
least  one  representative  to  maintain  helpful  relations  with 
each  such  community,  and  to  report  back  to  the  commit- 
tee from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  conditions,  needs, 
etc. 

(c)  It  shall  be  understood  that  the  relation  of  this  Undenom- 
inational Church  Committee  is  advisory  only,  for  the 
purposes  of  strengthening  and  encouraging  any  church 
organization  which  is  in  existence  or  is  to  be  brought 
into  existence,  serving  such  a community:  and  that  this 
advisory  relation  shall  be  continued  only  so  long  as  it  is 
welcome  and  fruitful. 

(d)  To  study,  gather  facts,  and  keep  the  Comity  Commission 
informed  with  regard  to  all  essential  features  relative 
to  the  undenominational  churches  with  which  the  com- 
mittee has  contact. 

4.  In  order  that  no  false  expectations  shall  be  aroused  from 
this  approach  and  co-operation,  such  undenominational  churches 
shall  have  it  brought  clearly  to  their  attention  that: 

(a)  Under  the  organization  of  our  Comity  Commission,  no 
financial  help  which  might  come  from  denominational 
sources  can  be  expected,  and  that 

(b)  There  is  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  Comity  Commission 
to  help  in  every  possible  way  any  sincere  body  of  Chris- 
tian people  in  its  ministry,  in  its  educational  and  benev- 
olent program,  in  its  organization,  and  in  any  other 
way  by  which  our  common  cause  may  be  furthered. 

5.  It  is  recognized  that  this  plan  is  only  a beginning,  and  is 
adopted  because  we  are  considering  actual  conditions  and  needs 
and  with  the  hope  that  it  shall  lead  to  better  and  wider  develop- 
ment and  fellowship. 


NEWS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


FARM  BUREAU  PICTURES 

So  intensely  dramatic,  inspirational  and 
educational  are  official  A.  F.  B.  F.  motion 
pictures,  that  W.  J.  Frost,  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  of  the  Green  Valley,  Illi- 
nois, uses  one  each  Sunday  as  the  text  for 
his  sermon  and  to  encourage  more  farm 
families  to  attend  Sunday  evening  services. 

For  instance,  in  commenting  on  the  of- 
ficial A.  F.  B.  F.  motion  picture  “Leave  It 
To  Ma”,  Mr.  Frost  said:  “The  photoplay 
is  a dramatic  presentation  of  mother  love. 
This  was  more  filled  with  pathos  than  any 
other  Farm  Bureau  movie.  The  triumph 
of  scientific  farming  over  the  difficulties 
of  a hard  situation  revealed  the  progress 
of  agriculture  and  the  value  of  the  Farm 
Bureau. 

“Around  ‘Ma’  as  the  central  figure,  we 
grouped  the  sermon  thoughts  growing  out 
of  the  fifth  commandment  as  a text.’’ 

Among  other  official  A.  F.  B.  F.  motion 
pictures  from  which  Mr.  Frost  drew  ser- 
mon subjects  are:  “Flamee,  the  Red  Rob- 
ber,” “Blue  Monday,”  “Jerry,  the  White 
Hussar,”  “Settled  Out  of  Court,”  “The 
Transfiguration,”  and  “Patricia’s  Disap- 
pearance. ’ ’ 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
invites  preachers  and  churches  all  over  the 
United  States  to  use  Farm  Bureau  films. 
All  of  them  are  two  reels  long,  printed  on 
standard  35mm  film  and  take  one-half  hour 
to  project.  The  only  charge  made  for  their 
use  is  a standard  one  of  $3.00  which  covers 
the  cost  of  transportation  (both  ways  and 
servicing,  A catalog  and  further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  Motion 
Picture  Division,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  63  East  Washington  Street, 
Chicago. 

RURAL  LIFE  SUNDAY— MAY  25,  1930 

Rural  Life  Sunday,  as  a church  and 
world  wide  day  of  prayer  was  born  at  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Association 
of  Agricultural  Missions,  held  in  January, 
1929.  At  that  meeting  a recommendation 
was  adopted  requesting  the  Home  Missions 
Council,  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference, 
and  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  to 
promote  the  observance  of  the  Fifth  Sun- 
day after  Easter  each  year  as  Rural  Life 


Sunday.  The  Councils,  mentioned  accepted 
the  suggestions  and  have  done  much  to  fur- 
ther the  observance  of  the  day. 

There  is  now  available  a helpful  leaflet 
containing  suggestions  and  material  for  the 
observance  of  Rural  Life  Sunday  which 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Home 
Missions  Council,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Price  of  leaflet  is  5c  a copy.  Pres- 
ident Hoover  has  endorsed  the  observance 
of  this  Sunday.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  cordially  approved  the  idea. 
This  is  not  ‘another  special  Sunday”  but 
it  is  the  flowering  of  one  of  the  oldest  days 
of  the  Christian  chureh.  Those  who  love 
God,  the  countrysides  and  their  people 
trust  the  day  will  bear  rich  fruit  in  the 
Saviour’s  name. 

The  leaflet  mentioned  includes  Ways  and 
Suggestions  for  Observance;  Sermon  Top- 
ics; A list  of  Poems,  Pageants,  Plays, 
Slides  and  Lectures;  Bibliography;  and 
Suggested  Service,  and  Prayers. 


UNITED  CHURCH  IS  ADVOCATED  BY 
DR.  SHELDON 

In  an  article  entitled  “Fewer  Churches, 
More  Religion,”  published  in  the  March 
1 issue  of  the  Christian  Herald,  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Sheldon,  author  of  “In  His  Steps,” 
makes  a strong  plea  for  the  community 
church,  stressing  the  point  that  when  the 
great  Founder  of  the  Christian  church 
came  to  His  last  week  of  earthly  life,  His 
greatest  concern  was  for  the  unity  of  His 
followers,  that  they  all  might  be  one. 

In  a very  remarkable  way,  Dr.  Sheldon 
says,  that  prayer  was  answered,  for  if  it 
had  not  been  there  would  be  no  church  in 
the  world  today.  It  was  the  unity  of 
Christ’s  disciples  in  the  first  years  after 
He  went  away  that  started  Christianity 
on  its  conquering  march  across  the  pagan 
world. 

The  doctor  did  not  criticize  denomina- 
tionalism  in  his  article,  nor  defend  it,  de- 
claring that  he  was  interested  in  the  more 
important  question  of  starting  another 
chapter,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the 
church  but  of  Christianity  itself.  For  it 
was  his  conviction,  and  that  of  many  oth- 
ers, that  sectarianism  is  nearly  a thing  of 
the  past,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for 


unity  of  all  the  names  of  the  church  into 
one,  with  the  plan  and  programs  of  the 
church  made  by  a united  body  of  believ- 
ers. 

And  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  said,  this 
unity  has  already  begun.  The  ministers  of 
America  can  no  longer  conjure  as  they  did 
with  the  denominational  name,  and  the 
people  in  the  pews  are  beginning  to  get 
restless  over  the  slow  movement  of  the 
men  in  the  pulpits  or  on  the  “boards”, 
and  they  want  to  know  why  the  men  and 
women  who  belong  to  the  same  Rotary  or 
lodge,  and  whose  children  all  go  to  the 
same  high  school  cannot  also  belong  to  the 
same  church. 

In  mentioning  some  of  the  obstacles  that 
oppose  unity  in  the  church,  Dr.  Sheldon 
cites  a case  in  which  a community  church 
has  been  started  in  a certain  town  with 
fine  prospects  of  including  members  of 
many  different  sects;  But  after  it  started, 
in  came  groups  of  Lutherans,  Episcopali- 
ans, Catholics  and  Christian  Scientists, 
and  organized  separately.  Then  the  Dis- 
ciples started  services  in  a private  house. 
Then  the  man  who  was  to  have  been  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  new  church  with- 
drew his  support,  saying,  “I  believe  the 
Lord,  in  the  establishment  of  His  church, 
considered  certain  things  fundamental, 
and  I do  not  think  this  church  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  those  fundamentals.” 

“Ah!  And  oh!”  the  doctor  exclaims. 
“And  what  ‘fundamentals’  did  Jesus  re- 
quire of  His  disciples?  The  only  test  that 
Jeuss  Himself  makes  for  final  entrance 
into  Heaven,  the  condition  where  the 
sheep  and  goats  are  separated,  is  based 
on  practical  human  behaviour,  as  in  His 
picture  of  the  last  judgment,  found  in  one 
of  the  gospels.  That  chapter  is  worth 
reading  by  those  who  cannot  get  together 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  in  one  chureh  be- 
cause of  the  ‘fundamentals’.” 

“If  we  cannot  get  together  on  the  basis 
of  the  creed  of  the  Master,  which  was  love 
of  God  and  of  one’s  fellow  men,  then  we 
may  well  despair  of  saving  the  world.  A 
divided  church  is  the  scandal  of  Christen- 
dom. A united  church  will  be  its  salva- 
tion. A new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
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Christianity  has  begun.  A new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  church  is  due.  ” 


LIQUOR  STANDS  CONDEMNED! 

During  wartime  prohibition  in  Canada 
the  wets  assured  us  that  government  con- 
trol of  the  liquor  traffic  there  would  de- 
crease drinking.  Here  are  figures  that  tell 
the  story,  and  show  how  false  the  wets’ 
contention  was. 

In  1920,  the  last  year  of  prohibition,  the 
drink  bill  in  British  Columbia  was  $909,- 
884.  in  1927-28,  under  government  sale, 
the  drink  bill  was  $13,950,909,  an  increase 
of  1,433  per  cent.  A queer  way  to  reduce 
drinking 

In  1920  the  provincial  debt  was  $34,071,- 
936.  In  1924,  when  British  Columbia  was 
wet,  the  debt  had  risen  to  $68,851,436,  and 
in  1928,  also  wet,  the  debt  had  further 
risen  to  $84,191,130.  Of  course  taxation 
increased  correspondingly.  Liquor  comes 
high! 

In  1918,  which  was  dry,  arrests  for 
drunkenness  numbered  778.  In  1927,  which 
was  wet,  arrests  numbered  2,495,  and  in 
1928,  2,586.  In  the  city  of  Vancouver  in 
1927-28  arrests  for  drunkenness  were  71 
per  10,000,  while  in  New  York  City,  sup- 
posed to  be  wet,  arrests  for  drunkenness 
were  13.9  per  10,000. 

Here  is  the  crime  story  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  Provincial  jail  in  wet  1916 
were  3.175  inmates;  in  dry  1917,  996  in- 
mates; in  dry  1918,  845  inmates;  in  dry 
1919,  686  inmates.  Then  came  govern- 
ment sale  of  liquor,  and  by  1925  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  had  risen  to  1,514,  in  19217 
to  1,676,  and  1928  to  2,047. 

Another  point— automobile  accidents  in 
1919  in  Vancouver  numbered  2,822,  when 
the  city  was  dry.  In  1928  they  numbered 
10,529. 

NEWS  OF 

New  York  Church 
Has  Social  Program 

The  church  in  the  metropolitan  center 
has  a most  difficult  job  in  defining  its 
functions*  The  Community  church,  of  New 
York  city,  of  which  John  Haynes  Holmes 
is  pastor,  has  made  the  following  announce- 
ment of  its  program  for  1930: 

“Our  door  is  open  to  all  inquirers  seek- 
ing information  or  counsel  on  any  matter 
where  it  is  believed  we  can  be  of  service. 
This  service  has  prompted  during  the  past 
year  900  visits  from  inquirers  at  the  church 
and  has  demanded  the  assembling  of  in- 
formation from  an  uncaleulated  number  of 
sources.  Inquiries  show  the  widest  range 
of  interest,  including  many  personal  prob- 
lems. Inquirers  are  referred  to  numerous 
public,  semi-public  and  private  institutions 
in  the  city  designed  to  meet  needs  present- 
ed. Special  counselors  are  enlisted  for 
those  requiring  specialized  service.  These 
include  sociologists,  psychologists,  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  engineers,  industrial  and 
commercial  leaders,  and  other  technicians 
and  professional  workers.  They  allow  us 
to  draw  upon  their  time  and  professional 
experience  with  a generosity  most  praise- 
worthy. 

“We  begin  thus  with  human  interests 
in  their  simplest  terms  and  take  the  stream 
of  human  experience  as  it  comes  without 
evasion  or  arbitrary  selection.  Accumula- 
tions of  similar  problems  among  individu- 
als from  time  to  time  prompt  group  con- 
ferences and  social  projects. 

“Conferences  are  of  greats  variety, 
touching  the  life  of  'the  community  at 
many  points.  Some  are  arranged  under 
auspices  of  the  church.  We  participate  in 


Drink  is  a contributing  cause  that  makes 
financial  relief  necessary.  Here  is  the 
story  in  Vancouver.  In  dry  1919  the  city 
spent  $52,185.83  in  relief.  In  dry  1920  it 
spent  $61,501.78,  and  in  wet  1928  it  spent 
$234,511.16. 

Prom  every  angle  liquor  stands  condemn- 
ed. If  we  want  to  divert  millions  upon 
millions  from  honest  business  into  the  sa- 
loon-keeper’s till,  we  shall  vote  for  a re- 
peal of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  If 
we  want  to  increase  State  and  national 
debt,  increase  the  number  of  arrests  for 
drunkenness,  increase  insanity,  increase 
automobile  accidents,  increase  expendi- 
tures for  poor  relief,  increase  taxation,  and 
increase  the  number  of  inmates  in  our 
jails,  by  all  means  let  us  have  the  saloon. 
— Robert  P.  Anderson  in  C.  E.  World. 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISERS  PROMISE 
TO  STOP  MISLEADING  THE 
PUBLIC 

On  Januafy  23  the  Federal  trade  com- 
mission made  public  an  agreement  with  ‘ ‘ a 
concern  manufacturing  a popular  brand  of 
cigarettes’’  which  throws  light  on  a sad 
business.  The  federal  commission,  while 
refraining  from  mentioning  by  name  the 
corporation  involved,  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  its  identity.  This  tobacco  company  now 
agrees,  at  the  insistence  of  the  commission 
to  ‘ ‘ desist  forever  from  alleged  unfair 
methods  of  competition.’’  These  unfair 
methods  are  shown  by  copious  examples, 
to  be  the  featuring  of  testimonials  from 
“famous  people”  which  “were  obtained 
for  a valuable  consideration  from  the  al- 
leged authors  thereof.”  The  lack  of  rela- 
tion between  these  testimonials  and  the 
truth  is  pointed  out  by  the  commission. 
Thus  “certain  actresses”  who  were  repre- 


others  organized  under  independent  or  in- 
stitutional auspices. 

‘ ‘ In  the  past,  conferences  which  we  in- 
augurated have  sometimes  developed  move- 
ments taken  up  under  other  auspices.  Sev- 
eral have  focalized  upon  relief  of  home- 
less men  and  women.  These  have  modified 
certain  organizations  maintained  by  stand- 
ard social  agencies.  Our  conferences  have 
furthered  the  several  movements  now  in 
the  field  to  cope  with  unemployment  among 
older  men  and  women  who  have  been 
thrown  out  by  mergers  and  other  econom- 
ic reorganization. 

‘ ‘ During  the  present  season  conferen- 
ces will  be  inaugurated  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  promotion  groups  mentioned 
below. 

‘ ‘ During  this  season  the  program  of 
health  talks  will  be  somewhat  enlarged 
over  past  seasons,  including  among  others, 
six  Tuesday  evening  meetings  maintain- 
ed with  the  cooperation  of  the  Community 
Memorial  Dispensary  staff. 

‘ ‘ In  addition,  plans  will  be  laid  for  a 
program  of  positive  health,  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  physiologists,  psychologists 
and  sanitarians.  Further  steps  will  be 
taken  towards  working  out  a program  of 
health  examinations. 

“The  Homestead  is  a summer  conference 
and  recreation  center  which  has  been  main- 
tained under  a separate  corporation  for 
three  seasons  past.  A broader  program  is 
contemplated  for  the  summer  season  of 
1930.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  de- 
velop a more  aggressive  educational  pro- 
gram with  week-end  Forum  conferences,  a 
young  people’s  conference  week  and  a Put- 
nam County  conference  week.  The  two 
women’s  organizations  of  the  church  have 


sented  as  relying  on  cigarettes  to  retain 
their  slenderness  “were  not  cigarette 
smokers  and  did  not  stay  slender  through 
the  smoking  of  respondent’s  products.” 
And  the  case  of  one  testimonial  is  cited  in 
which  “the  aforesaid  comedy  star  author- 
ized the  testimonial  and  received  a consid- 
eration for  the  statement  attributed  to 
him,  but  which  he  did  not  prepare,  see 
prior  to  its  use,  or  sign.”  The  manufac- 
turers of  the  cigarettes  in  question  have 
agreed  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  use  of 
‘ ‘ all  testimonials  and  endorsements  un- 
less they  represent  and  are  the  genuine, 
authorized  and  unbiased  opinions  of  the 
author  or  alleged  author  thereof.”  And 
“ if  a monetary  or  other  consideration  has 
been  given  for  a testimonial,  the  respond- 
ent shall  publish  along  with  the  advertise- 
ments, in  an  equally  conspicuous  manner, 
the  fact  that  the  testimonials  have  been 
paid  for.”  If  the  Federal  trade  commis- 
sion will  enforce  this  last  rule  against  all 
advertisers,  it  will  help  a lot  toward  re- 
storing public  confidence. — Christian  Cen- 
tury. 


BURRIS  JENKINS  HEARD  A MAN  SAY 

“I’m  going  to  join  some  church  right 
now.  . . . For  a long  time  I have  done 

nothing  to  help  churches  and  ministers. 
In  fact,  I have  made  fun  of  them,  jeered 
at  them,  and  flouted  them.  But  I know 
perfectly  well  that  if  any  of  my  family 
became  dangerously  sick,  or  died,  I would 
send  for  a minister.  I couldn’t  think  of 
going  through  a tragedy  of  any  kind  with- 
out the  help  of  administer;  and  if  that 
time  ever  comes,  I don’t  want  to  be 
ashamed  to  look  him  in  the  face;  so  I have 
made  up  my  mind  to  join  a church  and 
give  honest  support  to  an  institution  that 
everybody  appreciates  in  time  of  trouble.” 


been  asked  to  take  in  hand  respectively  a 
project  for  the  care  of  aged  women  or 
couples,  and  a summer  program  for  moth- 
ers with  small  children. 

‘ ‘ A clinic  is  maintained,  licensed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  at  244  East 
38th  Street,  corner  of  Second  Avenue. 
Between  300  and  400  treatments  are  given 
each  month.  The  work  is  supported  by 
memberships,  by  special  contributions  and 
by  nominal  fees  paid  by  the  patients. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Women’s  Aux- 
iliary, an  expansion  is  started  during  1930 
contemplating  a small  hospital  and  larger 
clinical  service. 

‘ ‘ The  Community  church  assisted  with 
the  inauguration  of  Mental  Hygiene  Clin- 
ic and  contributes  $1,000  per  annum  to- 
wards a total  budget  of  $25,000.  The  clinic 
serves  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  The  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  and  thei  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  not  being  open  to  the  general 
public.  Cases  are  referred  from  the  Com- 
munity church  to  the  clinic  through  the 
A.  I.  C.  P.  We  have  at  command  the 
consultative  service  of  Dr.  Luehrs,  the 
psychiatrist  in  charge,  who  frequently  vis- 
its the  church  and  is  at  constant  call  for 
consultation  relative  to  individual  cases. 
The  largest  service  of  the  clinic  is  recog- 
nized to  be  the  re-ordering  of  case-work 
methods  in  the  three  large  welfare  agen- 
cies which  unite  in  maintaining  the  clinic. 

“In  the  past  we  have  inaugurated  and 
cooperated  in  numerous  conferences  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  housing.  We  are 
members  of  the  Advisory  Housing  Confer- 
ence now  organized  as  a section  of  the 
Welfare  Council. 

“A  cooperative  housing  project  was 
brought  to  an  advanced  stage  but  proved 
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abortive  through  difficulties  in  finance. 
Effort  along  this  line  is  renewed  during 
1930  and  other  practical  measures  by  way 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  good  housing 
will  be  taken,  especially  under  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Murphy,  member  of 
the  Committee.” 


Church  of  Wide  Fellowship 

There  is  only  one  church  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  we  know,  which  is  called 
“The  Church  of  the  Wide  Fellowship.” 
This  is  located  at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
It  serves  the  religious  needs  of  many  tour- 
ists in  the  winter  and  of  the  natives  all 
year  around.  The  Bible  school  has  a 
Tourist  Class  in  the  winter.  On  Sunday 
evening  the  church  has  a platform  hour  in 
which  lyceum  attractions  are  presented 
from  week  to  week.  The  pastor,  Elmer 
Willis  Seri,  is  himself  a lyceum  speaker  of 
reputation.  The  Senior  Endeavor  Society 
recently  presented  two  one-act  plays.  The 
pastor  has  recently  published  a sermon  en- 
titled “Twelve  Men  Together.” 


Publishes  a Parish  Monthly 

Community  church,  of  Fontana,  Calif., 
publishes  a parish  monthly  called  “Fon- 
tana Community  Church  Chimes.”  This 
well-printed  and  interesting  journal  chron- 
icles the  important  happenings  each 
month.  The  church  has  a most  attractive 
edifice  and  a good  program  for  its  com- 
munity. One  notes  a good  deal  of  activity 
in  religious  pageantry.  The  pastor  of  the 
church  is  C.  A.  Foreman. 


Progress  in  Milwaukee  Church 

Whitefish  Bay  Community  church,  of 
Milwaukee,  reports  an  increase  in  both 
church  and  Sunday  school  attendance  dur- 
ing recent  months.  The  Sunday  school  at- 
tendance during  February  averaged  176. 
The  church  has  an  athletic  program.  The 
pastor,  R.  L.  Stubbs,  publishes  a list  of 
magazine  articles  he  specially  commends 
to  his  people. 


Hold  Annual  Dinner  for  Men  and  Boys 

Sauganash  Community  church,  in  a resi- 
dential neighborhood  of  Chicago,  held  its 
third  annual  dinner  for  men  and  boys  on 
March  12.  The  church  has  adopted  a Lent- 
en goal  and  hopes  to  increase  its  member- 
ship before  Easter.  The  children  are  pre- 
paring a pageant  to  be  presented  on  Easter. 
Geo.  W.  Morris  is  pastor  of  the  church. 


Union  Movement  in  Little  Rock 

What  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  demon- 
stration in  defense  of  religion  ever  staged 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  a parade  of  2,000 
men  with  Bibles  representing  the  Bible 
classes  of  five  denominations  from  tho 
state  capital  to  the  Central  Baptist  taber- 
nacle, Third  and  Ringo  streets,  Sunday, 
March  9. 

The  parade  was  headed  by  a motorcycle 
squad,  immediately  behind  whom  marched 
men  bearing  the  American  and  church 
flags,  followed  by  A.  E.  Townsend,  grand 
marshal;  evangelist  A.  E.  Townsend,  the 
Knights  Templars,  in  uniform,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Drum  Corps,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Men  of  the  Churches, 
aged  ministers,  the  men  from  20  Bible 
classes,  and  the  orchestras  from  the  Cen- 
tral Baptist  and  Nazarene  churches. 

A layman’s  testimony  service  was  held 
at  the  tabernacle  Saturday  night.  The 
first  half  hour  of  the  service  was  broadcast 
over  station  KGHI.  Seventy-five  laymen 
passed  before  the  microphone  and  gave 
their  testimonies  of  Christian  faith. 

The  Sunday  parade  closed  a revival 
which  lasted  three  weeks.  The  first  week 
was  for  men  only  and  the  last  two  for  the 
general  public. 

Before  the  three  weeks’  revival  was 
started  which  ended  in  the  big  parade, 
laymen  in  all  the  prominent  churches  in 
Little  Rock  held  a series  of  meetings  in 
the  various  churches.  Church  prejudice 
which  has  kept  the  protestant  churches 
apart  has  disappeared.  Necessity  has 
forced  the  issue.  It  was  unite  or  die. 

There  are  223  church  buildings  in  Little 
Rock  which  have  been  abandoned.  In  the 
state  there  are  2500  destitute  churches. 
This  situation  is  becoming  alarming  to  the 
thinking  laymen.  The  position  is  held 
by  many  thinkers  that  no  great  progress 
can  be  made  in  rehabitating  the  run-down 
city  churches  until  the  rural  churches  are 
restored  to  new  life. 


Only  Church  in  Town 

Community  church,  in  LaPorte,  Tex.,  is 
the  only  church  in  townj  This  is  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  many  other  Texas  towns. 
The  church  was  reported  by  a recent  vis- 
itor from  the  outside  as  doing  a good  work. 


Layman  Endorses  Community  Church 

The  community  church  is  a warm  topic 
of  conversation  in  Kansas  City  since  re- 
cent events  there.  This  did  not  prevent 


a layman,  Earnest  E.  Elliott,  from  en- 
dorsing it  at  a dinner  of  First  Christian 
church  recently  held.  It  is  Mr.  Elliot’s 
opinion  that  there  are  too  many  churches, 
and  that  the  community  church  movement 
is  growing  in  spite  of  what  any  one  may 


The  Mind  of 
St.  Paul 

Fresh  from  the  press  of  Macmillan 
Co.,  in  October,  1929,  is  a unique 
book  on  the  religious  experience  of 
the  great  apostle.  The  book  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $2  post- 
paid. We  have  no  trade  right  to 
sell  the  book  for  less,  but  we  will 
send  The  Community  Churchman  to 
any  address  for  one  year  and  the 
book  for  $2.25.  This  applies  to  re- 
newals as  well  as  new  subscriptions. 
Address 

COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


MEMBERSHIP  TRANSFER 
CERTIEICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  small 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for  those 
churches  that  practice  infant  dedi- 
cation. 

Membership  transfers,  Book  of  60 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
60c. 

Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  HI. 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 

Book  and  Paper  Together 

Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “Community  Church- 
es,” by  David  R.  Piper,  sometime. 
And  they  also  must  have  The  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  book  is 
bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth  and 
sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs  you 
one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you  buy 
a book,  either  a renewal  or  a new 
subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
eents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  Hlinois 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education  and 
training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships  at 
$100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  recieved  into  tho 
big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church  pas- 
tors and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 
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think  of  it.  ‘ ‘ This  may,  or  may  not  be 
the  way  out  of  the  unity  problem,  but  one 
thing  is  sure,  and  that  is,  that  the  church 
and  the  world  cannot  go  along  very  much 
farther  without  a change  in  program,” 
said  Mr.  Elliot. 


Catholics  and  Protestants 
In  Same  Building 

A double  duty  cnureh  permits  the  200 
citizens  of  Keystone,  Nebr.,  to  worship 
either  as  a catholic  or  as  protestant,  as 
their  faith  may  be,  in  the  same  edifice. 

The  church  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
religious  worship  in  the  United  States  and 
probably  in  the  world.  Furnished  with  a 
pulpit  in  one  end  for  the  use  of  protes- 
tant denominations  and  an  altar  and  con- 
fessional in  the  other  end  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  catholics  the  church  has 
been  used  jointly  by  the  two  faiths  for 
more  than  a score  of  years. 

The  seats  are  reversible  and  can  be 
turned  to  face  either  end  of  the  building. 
The  church  is  used  alternately  by  the 
catholics  and  the  protestants. 

When  settlers  first  came  to  the  North 
Platte  valley  here,  the  need  of  a church 
and  community  meeting  place  was  experi- 
enced. Five  of  the  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood gathered  at  the  home  of  D.  P. 
Holloway,  a ranchman,  and  organized  a 
club.  The  officers  were:  Mrs.  H.  C.  Smith, 
president;  Mrs.  Anna  Fenwick,  secretary; 
Mrs.  Henry  Winterer,  vice  president,  and 
Mrs.  George  McKinley,  treasurer. 

A year  after  the  club  was  organized,  W. 
A.  Paxton  came  with  his  bride  to  settle 
on  a great  ranch  of  28  sections.  Mrs. 
Paxton  became  a leader  of  a group  of  girls 
known  as  the  "Kings  Daughters,”  who 
raised  a fund  and  a church  was  built  in 
1908. 

As  the  building  operations  commenced, 
it  was  found  that  the  community  was 
divided  evenly  between  the  protestant  and 
catholics  and  the  unique  plan  of  a double 
duty  church  was  worked  out.  For  many 
years  the  Presbyterians  alternated  with 
the  catholics  in  conducting  services  in  the 
church.  They  finally  outgrew  the  struc- 
ture and  built  a church  of  their  own. 

The  German  Lutherans  succeeded  the 
Presbyterians  in  alternating  services  in 
the  building  with  the  catholics  and  they 
are  still  using  the  building.  Richard  E. 
Blau  is  minister  for  the  German  Luther- 
ans, while  P.  McMahon,  of  Ogallala,  is 
at  present  in  charge  of  the  services  for  the 
catholics. 


Meeting  of  Amity  at  Belaire,  0. 

A strange  sort  of  religious  meeting  was 
held  at  Bellaire,  O.,  on  March  11,  and  yet 
one  which  suggests  possibilities  for  other 
communities.  The  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  Bellaire  Ministerial  Association  (pro- 
testant), and  the  B’nai  B’rith  each  pro- 
vided a speaker  at  this  meeting.  It  may 
be  that  the  exigencies  of  the  present  sit- 
uation in  the  religious  world  will  make  it 
apparent  that  men  who  believe  in  God 
need  not  be  alien  to  each  other  even  though 
they  profess  widely  varying  creeds  and 
worship  by  different  modes.  The  call  for 
a protest  against  the  Russian  drive  against 
religion  has  brought  together  similar 
groups  in  other  communities. 

Country  Pastor  in  the  Legislature 

Here  is  one  section  of  the  world  where 
the  country  pastor  has  come  into  his  own. 
William  B.  Hartzog,  pastor  of  North 
Aurelius  Community  church,  five  miles 
north  of  Mason,  Mich.,  is  also  a member 
of  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives  of  the 
state  of  Michigan.  In  the  legislature  he 
is  a member  of  important  committees. 
He  founded  the  North  Aurelius  church  in 
1919,  and  has  been  pastor  of  it  for  eleven 
years.  The  church  has  a fine  edifice,  with 
adequate  social  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  for 
social  purposes.  A fine  social  and  religious 
spirit  prevails  in  the  community.  The 
pastor  is  president  of  the  Ingram  County 
Council  of  Religious  Education. 


Oldest  Church  in  Texas 

The  People’s  church  of  San  Juan,  Tex., 
is  said  to  be  the  oldest  interdenominational 
church  in  Texas.  J.  Marshall  Janes  is  the 
pastor.  The  church  was  founded  in  1912. 
In  its  early  years  it  had  a very  difficult 
time  keeping  alive  as  it  had  to  meet  the 
competition  of  a denominational  church 
projected  in  the  community  by  home  mis- 
sion funds.  The  church  is  now  well  or- 
ganized and  is  functioning  well  in  every 
department.  The  Sunday  school  in  this 
agricultural  community  enrolls  250.  Three 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  enroll  93 
members.  The  pastor  has  received  59  new 
members  since  taking  charge  of  the  church 
less  than  three  years  ago.  A contribution 
of  one  hundred  dollars  a year  is  made  to 
missions.  A fund  of  $1800  has  been  raised 
by  the  Sunday  school  and  Ladies’  Aid  So- 
ciety for  a new  church  edifice.  It  is  hop- 
ed that  construction  may  begin  this  sum- 
mer. Three  similar  churches  in  the  Rio 
Grande  valley  have  a fine  fellowship  with 
each  other. 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH 

NUMBER  4 

On  March  27,  1916  the  Foreign  Mission  Society  received  $5000  from  a man 
whose  name  cannot  be  revealed  and  issued  to  him  an  annuity  agreement  with 
a guaranteed  income  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Since  he  was  then  50  years  old  the  income  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent. 
He  lived  9%  years  longer  and  died  June  24,  1925. 

The  total  income  from  this  agreement  amounted  to  $2775.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  net  remaining  principal  of  his  original  gift  amounted  to  $4041.99  which 
was  immediately  released  for  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Thus  his  life-long  interest  in  the  work  of  world-wide  evangelization  was  con- 
tinued after  his  death. 

You  also  can  have  such  a guaranteed  income  for  life.  Write  to  Dr.  P.  H.  J. 
Lerrigo,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  for  complete  information. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

(The  fifth  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  May.) 




Church  Makes  Changes 

The  name  of  Union  church,  of  Lowell, 
Wash.,  where  G.  B.  Baird  is  pastor,  has 
been  changed  to  "Community  church”. 
The  building  was  recently  redecorated, 
and  there  are  other  evidences  of  life  about 
the  place.  The  policy  of  the  church  was 
recently  announced  in  a letter  sent  out  to 
people  in  the  community  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  church. 

"This  is  the  only  church  in  this  com- 
munity. It  is  in  reality  a ‘ Community 
church’  and  always  has  been.  The  trustees, 
with  the  approval  of  the  membership  of 
the  church,  have  decided  to  use  the  name 
‘Community’  rather  than  ‘Union’  in  the 
future.  This  does  not  indicate  any  decided 
change  in  policy,  worship  or  service.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  maintain  the  worship  and 
service  of  this  church  as  undenominational 
and  unseetarian  in  character.  It  offers  an 
opportunity  for  this  community  to  answer 
the  prayer  of  Jesus  ‘That  they  all  may  be 
one’.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  all 
Christians  who  live  in  this  community,  to 
lay  aside  denominational  prejudices  and 
all  unite  in  the  fellowship  of  worship,  and 
teaching  and  Christian  service^  We  may 
not  agree  in  all  our  beliefs  but  we  may 
unite  on  the  basis  of  our  loyalty  to  a com- 
mon Lord,  and  with  a common,  united  ef- 
fort help  make  our  own  community  what 
it  should  be.” 


Goes  to  Gilson,  III. 

D.  Andrew  Howey  has  finished  his  work 
at  Grandview,  la.,  and  he  is  now  pastor  of 
a new  community  church  at  Gilson,  HI. 
This  is  the  third  community  church  pas- 
torate for  Mr.  Howey.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered by  our  readers  as  author  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  our  February  number  which  re- 
ceived favorable  mention  in  certain 
sociological  journals.  Mr.  Howey  has  a 
wife  of  musical  talent,  and  an  interesting 
family  of  little  children. 


California  Pastor  Resigns 
John  S.  Niles,  who  for  fifteen  years 
has  been  the  pastor  of  the  Goleta,  Calif., 
Federated  church,  because  of  ill  health, 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect 
April  1.  Mr.  Niles  first  accepted  the  pas- 
torate in  September,  1915,  after  returning 
from  a visit  to  China.  During  these  years 
he  has  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  his  own  parish  be- 
cause of  his  religious  teachings  as  well  as 
his  ability  as  a civic  leader  and  worker  for 
the  general  good  of  the  whole  community. 


See  The 
Passion  Play 

The  great  Passion  Play  of  Ober- 
ammergau  comes  only  every  ten 
years.  It  will  be  given  next  sum- 
mer. You  can  see  England,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  France  on 
the  38  day  trip  that  is  being  plan- 
ned -with  the  Student’s  Travel  Club. 
Travel  with  cultivated  people  at 
moderate  rates.  All-expense  tour 
as  outlined  above,  $525.  For  par- 
ticulars address  MRS.  IDA  K. 
JORDAN,  810  Courtland  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge,  HI, 
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Mrs.  Niles  has  also  held  her  place  beside 
him  as  a church  and  civic  worker. 

Mr.  Niles  is  a graduate  of  Hamilton  col- 
lege, class  of  1886,  and  of  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  class  of  1889,  and  before 
assuming  the  Goleta  pastorate,  held  a pas- 
torate for  19  years  in  Trumansburg,  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  plan  to  make  their 
home  in  Pasadena,  at  2889  San  Pasqual 
street,  Monte  Vista  grove.  Dr.  Mary 
Niles,  who  has  been  making  her  home  witn 
them  since  giving  up  her  missionary  work 
in  China,  where  she  taught  in  a school  for 
the  blind,  will  make  her  home  with  them  in 
Pasadena. 


Church  Consolidation 
Considered  at  Delphos 

A movement  to  consolidate  Trinity 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Delphos,  O.,  was  launch- 
ed at  a union  service  Sunday,  Jan.  12. 

The  two  churches  will  continue  to  hold 
union  evening  services  through  February. 

In  the  meantime  a joint  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Presby- 
terian session  and  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal board  is  considering  the  proposal.  The 
two  churches  are  the  largest  protestant 
congregations  in  Delphos. — Ohio  Christian 
News. 

Methodist  Offers  to  Take  Over  Church 

The  church  problem  in  Atascadero,  Cal., 
is  proving  a difficult  one  to  solve.  Three 
gifts  of  one  thousand  dollars  each  have 
been  contributed  toward  a new  edifice,  in 
addition  to  a site.  But  the  committee  in 
charge  insists  that  there  be  twelve  such 
gifts  before  the  pledges  for  smaller 
amounts  will  be  accepted.  The  situation  is 
complicated  by  the  financial  troubles  of 
the  old  Federated  church.  A new  organi- 
zation called  the  Community  church  is  to 
supersede  the  Federated  church.  The 
church  financial  troubles  were  the  result 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  a land  syndicate 
some  years  ago.  However,  town  finances 
are  now  much  better  and  the  church  sit- 
uation is  to  be  considered  by  the  business 
interests  of  the  town.  Recently  the  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  Walter  C.  Loomis,  spoke 
to  the  Atascadero  Business  Men ’s  Asso- 
ciation proposing  that  the  church  be  a de- 
nominational type  church  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Methodist  church.  He  assert- 
ed that  only  a few  independent  or  feder- 
ated churches  are  successful  and  advocated 
the  denominational  type — with  his  own  de- 
nomination in  the  lead.  But  this  proposal 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  accepted. 
Meanwhile  the  drive  for  a new  building 
continues. 


Church  Interior  is  Made  Attractive 

Community  church,  of  Garden  City, 
Bans.,  has  been  brightening  up  the  inter- 
ior of  the  sanctuary.  The  town  paper 
tells  the  story  this  way: 

"A  beautiful  walnut  communion  table, 
hand  carved  with  the  inscription,  ‘ This 
Do  In  Remembrance  Of  Me,’  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Christabelle  Sabine  Meade  of  Beck- 
ley,  W.  Virginia,  and  bears  a memorial 
plate,  for  her  mother  the  late  Nannie 
Christabelle  Sabine. 

“A  fund  equal  in  amount  to  the  value 
of  the  table  was  given  to  the  Mexican 
Mission  Board  by  Mrs.  Meade  in  memory 
of  her  father,  Andrew  Sabine,  a pioneer 
doctor  here. 

“The  church  is  newly  carpeted  and  has 
twenty-three  cushioned  pews,  a flower 
stand,  a foyer  table  and  clock  (given  by 
Charles  Dickinson  as  new  equipment.  The 
upper  room  has  been  arranged  for  use  of 


the  young  people.  The  pulpit  furniture  has 
not  been  changed  to  conform  to  the  other 
furniture  because  of  its  monetary  and  sen- 
timental value.  It  was  installed  many 
years  ago  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Sa- 
bine and  others  who  were  active  in  church 
work  at  that  time.” 


Christian  Literature  at  Joplin 

Community  church,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  has 
the  following  device  for  securing  the  cir- 
culation of  Christian  literature  in  the 
church:  Bundles  of  Christian  papers  are 

secured  from  the  publishers.  The  mem- 
bers take  the  papers  at  the  church  door, 
dropping  their  coins  in  a box.  In  this 
way  a very  considerable  number  of  papers 
are  distributed  each  week.  Among  the 
papers  at  the  door  is  The  Community 
Churchman,  a bundle  of  25  copies  being 
used  each  month.  The  pastor  gets  out  a 
sermonette  by  mimeograph  each  week 
which  now  has  a very  considerable  circu- 
lation outside  of  Joplin  for  Cliff  Titus 
wields  a fearsome  pen. 


Community  House  is  Now  Open 

The  new  community  house  at  Walsen- 
burg,  Col.,  is  now  open.  It  was  dedicated 
on  March  2 by  J.  Robert  Hargreaves,  of 
the  Community  Church  Workers.  The 
dedication  week  was  marked  by  dramatics, 
a musical  evening,  a banquet  and  a party. 
The  new  building  is  attracting  wide  at- 
tention in  Colorado.  Dr.  J.  T.  Carlyon,  of 
Seventh  Avenue  Community  church,  of 
Denver,  says:  “You  have  dared  to  do  what 
I have  always  preached.  You  have  put  the 
children  first.”  The  minister  at  Walsen- 
burg,  A.  A.  Heinlein,  went  there  from 
the  prairies  of  Illinois.  He  grows  in  com- 
munity influence. 


Record  of  Year’s  Progress  in  Ohio 

Consolidation  of  churches  in  Ohio  com- 
munities has  progressed  more  rapidly  in 
the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  12 
months’  period,  a recapitulation  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches 
indicated  this  week.  There  are  now  108 
consolidated  churches  in  the  state. 

In  Springfield  First  Congregational  and 
High  Street  Christian  churches  united  un- 
der the  name  of  the  First  Congregational 
Christian  Church.  The  national  merger  of 
the  Christian  and  Congregational  church- 
es, now  in  process,  was  a contributory  fac- 
tor. Previous  mergers  of  local  congrega- 
tions of  these  two  denominations  have 
taken  place  in  Lima,  Columbus  and  Fort 
Recovery. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Trees. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Williams,  I).  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  XT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com 
munity.  It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE.  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


At  Edgerton,  'Williams  county,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations federated,  the  Presbyterians  call- 
ing the  Methodist  pastor  to  serve  their 
group  as  a stated  supply  under  an  ar- 
rangement providing  for  joint  services. 

At  Spencerville,  Allen  county,  St.  John’s 
Reformed  church  and  the  Christian  church 
combined  as  the  First  Federated  church. 

Disciples  and  Baptists  of  North  Fair- 
field,  Huron  county,  also  united  in  a fed- 
erated church. 

Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  Re- 
formed and  Presbyterian  congregations  at 
Millville,  Butler  county. 

By  a reciprocal  arrangement  between 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
churches  at  Savannah  and  Nankin,  Ash- 
land county,  churches  of  these  two  de- 
nominations united  in  each  of  these  vil- 
lages, the  Methodists  accepting  responsi- 
bility for  supplying  pastoral  leadership  at 
Nankin  and  the  Presbyterians  at  Savan- 
nah. Under  this  agreement,  each  com- 


HOPE  FOR  LEPERS 

Help  us  to  establish  out-patient  clinics 
where  patients  can  be  treated  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease.  By  this  method  they 
will  recover  before  they  pass  far  into  the 
infectious  stage,  and  thus  cut  off  infection 
from  the  next  generation. 

WHAT  DOLLARS  WILL  DO 

$5 — Food  for  2 months. 

$10 — Medical  treatment  for  2 years. 

$40 — Complete  care  for  1 year. 

This  Mission  is  the  recognized  representa- 
tive of  the  Mission  Board  in  caring  for  the 
lepers  found  in  their  own  Mission  fields.  It 
aids  in  supplying  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
medical  care  and  Christian  teaching  at  150 
stations  in  40  countries.  Free  literature 
on  request  to 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Room  1119M. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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munity  has  the  services  of  a full-time  pas- 
tor, in  place  of  the  part-time  services  pre- 
viously received. 

Methodists  and  Presbyterians  also  ef- 
fected a joint  arrangement  for  merger  at 
Bethany  and  West  Chester,  Butler  county. 
Under  the  plan  adopted  there  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation  disbanded  at  Beth- 
any and  the  Methodist  group  disbanded  at 
West  Chester,  leaving  the  members  free  in 
each  case  to  join  the  church  of  the  other 
denomination,  which  remained  in  the  tieia. 

In  Akron,  the  Heidelberg  Independent 
church,  formed  by  a group  that  withdrew 
over  a year  ago  from  Wooster  Avenue  Be- 
formed  church,  became  a part  of  Central 
Presbyterian  church,  and  its  minister  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  body. 

A Baptist  congregation  in  Marietta, 
which  had  separated  some  time  ago  from 
First  Baptist  church,  united  on  a “fed- 
erated” basis  with  First  Congregational 
church. 

At  Boxabel,  Boss  county,  a Baptist 
church  disbanded  and  was  replaced  by  a 
newly  organized  non-denominational 
church,  which  leased  the  Baptist  building 
for  25  years. — Ohio  Christian  News 


Pomeroy  Church  Merger  Discussed 

Extensive  publicity  has  been  given  to  a 
proposal  to  consolidate  four  of  the  lead- 
ing Portestant  churches  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 
The  churches  mentioned  are  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church,  Simpson  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  Bethany  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  and  Peace  Evangelical  church. 

The  Presbyterian  church  is  at  present 
without  a minister.  Three  of  the  churches 
are  on  one  square,  two  of  them  on  adjoin- 
ing lots. 

No  official  action  on  the  project  has  as 
yet  been  reported. — Ohio  Christian  News. 


OHIO  NEWS 

The  minister  in  the  state  of  Ohio  that 
did  not  attend  the  union  ministers’  meet- 
ing that  was  held  in  Columbus  during  the 
month  of  January  missed  one  of  the  great- 
est conventions  of  the  century.  Its  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  ministers  and  the  lay- 
men of  the  state  will  be  felt  for  many  years 
to  come.  Even  the  people  who  would  be 
very  conservative  in  the  matter  of  union 
have  nothing  but  the  finest  words  of 
praise.  This  from  one  writer:  “The  sig- 
nificant thing  about  this  meeting  was  that 
it  was  possible  to  hold  such  a meeting.  It 
certainly  discussed  every  phase  of  Chris- 
tian unity,  frankly  and  fearlessly.  The 
Ohio  Council  of  Churches  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  holding  such  a meeting.  ’ ’ 
Another  writer  said;  “So  we  journeyed  to 
Columbus  to  be  well  pleased  and  came 
back  feeling  that  great  things  are  singing 
in  the  air”.  We  fellows  of  tie  communi- 
ty church  movement  are  happy  over  the 
progress  that  is  made  in  this  state  along 
the  lines  of  the  united  church.  We  have 
passed  the  survey  stage,  and  the  talking 
around  the  subject  matter.  We  are  doing 
the  job,  and  asking  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  sit  in  and  watch  the  results  of  pro- 
gress. 

The  Federated  church  of  Chagrin  Falls, 
has  demonstrated  more  than  ever  this  year 
how  a united  church  with  a community 
minded  program  can  serve  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  church  is  located  in  a town 
of  3,000.  It  has  two  churches,  the  Fed- 
erated, and  the  Methodist  Episcopal.  The 
church  last  year  built  in  conjunction  with 
its  beautiful  church  auditorium  an  $80,- 
000  religious  education  and  social  plant. 
The  debt  has  been  reduced  to  one  fourth 
of  the  cost,  and  the  people  have  assumed 
leadership  over  the  different  activities  so 


that  everything  is  well  supervised.  For 
five  months  of  this  season  the  recreation 
hall  was  used  for  380  hours,  with  thous- 
ands of  people  watching  games  between 
the  local  teams  and  other  teams  who  were 
brought  in  from  other  communities.  The 
rest  of  the  building  was  used  500  hours  for 
socials,  orchestra,  choir,  prayer  meetings, 
Sunday  school,  church  services,  and  con- 
certs. Some  of  the  largest  crowds  of  the 
village  have  been  found  in  the  recreation 
hall  listening  to  a splendid  concert  or 
watching  a play.  This  makes  the  building 
in  use  six  hours  a day  for  seven  days  a 
week  for  five  monhs. 


IOWA  NOTES 

Number  eighty-one  has  been  added  to  our 
list  of  known  community  churches  in 
Iowa,  the  last  one  being  the  Haven  Com- 
munity church,  near  Chelsea,  Iowa,  in 
Tama  County.  M.  McGlashing,  who  is  al- 
so doing  pastoral  work  in  Chelsea,  is  the 
pastor.  Haven  is  a small  off-railway  town, 
and  the  church  there,  while  small,  appears 
to  be  going  well  with  regular  services  and 
Sunday  school. 

A religious  survey  of  the  city  of  New- 
ton, Iowa,  was  made  the  early  part  of 
March,  all  the  churches  in  the  city  uniting. 
About  175  workers  united  in  this  effort, 
two  persons  calling  on  each  family  in  this 
city  of  about  six  thousand. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  a story 
in  the  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Begister, 
February  28,  gives  an  idea  of  the  unity 
movement  on  between  the  Baptist  and  Dis- 
ciple bodies  in  Iowa: 

“Encouraged  over  the  success  of  the 
joint  pastoral  conference  of  Baptists  and 
Disciples  of  Christ,  the  ministerial  group 
Wednesday  voted  to  establish  a committee 
of  ten  to  arrange  other  joint  conferences 
to  be  held  within  the  year. 

“The  pastors,  who  have  spent  three  days 
at  the  University  Church  of  Christ,  passed 
a series  of  resolutions  commending  the 
meeting  which  has  “cultivated  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  good  will.” 

“It  was  further  voted  that  in  communi- 
ties where  but  one  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions exists,  members  of  the  other  faith  at- 
tend that  church  and  cooperate  in  its 
work.  A further  resolution  asked  that 
there  be  occasional  exchanges  of  pastors 
between  Baptist  and  Disciple  of  Christ 
churches  in  communities  where  both  de- 
nominations have  institutions. 

“The  meeting  which  has  just  closed  has 
been  watched  by  members  of  the  denomin- 


ation throughout  the  country  because  of  its 
significance.  The  national  Baptist  and  Dis- 
ciple of  Christ  groups  have  taken  th9  first 
steps  toward  a possible  union  and  the 
Iowa  ministerial  associations  called  this 
joint  conference  in  order  to  promote  the 
idea  of  union. 

Dr.  N.  A.  Mershon,  of  Waterloo,  a re- 
tired minister  and  former  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Upper  Iowa  Univer- 
sity, Fayette,  has  been  doing  some  good 
work  for  that  school  recently  in  central 
Iowa.  He  is  much  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  community  church  move- 
ment. 

The  young  folks  of  Union  Federated 
church  of  Union,  enjoyed  a St.  Patrick’s 
day  social  at  the  church  on  the  evening  of 
March  17,  with  the  “green”  prominent 
among  the  decorations  for  the  occasion. 
Games,  stunts,  readings,  music  and  re- 
freshments combined  to  make  it  a pleas- 
ant evening. 

First  Federated  church  at  Des  Moines 
sent  out  invitations  far  and  wide  among 
their  friends  in  Iowa  during  the  past 
month  inviting  them  to  the  dedication  of 
their  fine  new  church  at  Beaver  Avenue 
and  Adams  Street,  on  Sunday,  March  23. 
Special  services  were  held  morning,  after- 
noon and  evening,  with  B.  B.  Brown  of 
the  Gospel  Tabernacle,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
as  the  principal  speaker  of  the  day.  A 
special  organ  recital  and  a whole  week  of 
special  programs,  and  events  followed  the 
dedication. 
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EDITORIALS 


REALITY  IN  RELIGION 

Everything  goes  into  the  crucible  these  days,  not  only 
our  former  scientific  ideas,  but  our  economics,  our  ethics 
and  our  politics.  It  need  not  be  wondered  that  there  are 
those  who  insist  that  religion  should  go  there  too.  Some- 
times it  is  the  minister,  with  his  lofty  conceptions  of 
truth,  who  puts  religion  to  the  test  of  reality.  And  some- 
times it  is  the  critic.  Those  of  little  faith  stand  by  wring- 
ing their  hands  or  uttering  imprecations.  They  seem  to 
admit  in  advance  of  the  test  that  their  religion  cannot 
stand  investigation.  The  one  who  puts  religion  into  the 
crucible  professes  to  be  hunting  for  the  truth.  Our  only 
demand  of  him  is  that  he  be  truly  a minister  of  truth  and 
no  unconscious  servant  of  ancient  anti-religious  prejudices. 

Walter  Lippmann,  in  his  “Preface  to  Morals”  has 
stated  the  case  the  way  it  lies  in  a good  many  minds  these 
days.  He  says: 

Its  dogma,  as  Mr.  Santayana  once  said,  is 
insensibly  understood  to  be  nothing  but  myths, 
its  miracles  nothing  but  legend,  its  sacraments 
mere  symbols,  its  bible  pure  literature,  its  liturgy 
just  poetry,  its  hierarchy  an  administrative  con- 
venience, its  ethics  an  historical  accident,  and  its 
whole  function  simply  to  lend  a warm  mystical 
aureole  to  human  culture  and  ignorance.  The 
modern  man  does  not  take  his  religion  as  a real 
account  of  the  constitution,  the  government,  the 
history  and  the  actual  destiny  of  the  universe. 

The  statement  above  furnishes  a very  good  outline 
for  the  examination  of  the  case  of  religion  as  to  its  reali- 
ty and  its  worth.  At  least  one  may  make  a beginning  with 
these  things,  though  there  are  some  others  that  would 
need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a complete  study. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  dogma,  there  has  been  much 
contradiction,  but  in  the  men  who  formulated  them  little 
of  hypocrisy.  The  bishops  who  battered  each  others  heads 
at  Nicea  may  not  have  had  as  much  of  charity  as  was  need- 
ful to  Christian  men,  but  they  were  quite  certain  as  to 
what  they  believed  and  why.  That  their  theories  were 
myths  is  simply  to  use  a careless  form  of  language.  When 
St.  Augustine  wrote  “The  City  of  God,”  he  was  creating 
no  myth  in  any  proper  usage  of  the  term,  any  more  than 
was  Spinoza  when  he  wrote  his  “Ethics.  Both  may  have 
been  wrong  in  many  particulars,  but  both  were  sincere 
searchers  after  the  truth  about  the  divine  reality.  To  as- 
sert that  the  whole  of  Christian  dogma  is  myth,  implies 
that  in  it  there  is  no  truth  at  all.  And  that  is  a new  dogma 
resting  upon  the  unsupported  word  of  one  who  probably 
does  not  know  very  much  about  Christian  dogma. 

We  ask,  How  do  men  get  this  way?  It  is  not  because 
the  dogma-makers  of  the  past  were  themselves  insincere. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  men  of  today  support  dis- 
credited dogmas  for  selfish  or  for  institutional  reasons. 
When  a teacher  in  a denominational  college  must  sign  up 
against  evolution  while  teaching  in  biology,  we  are  apt 
to  suspect  that  he  does  it  to  keep  his  children  from  hunger 
and  want.  We  have  heard  men  “say”  the  Apostle’s 


Creed  in  religious  worship  who  admitted  in  private  that 
they  did  not  believe  all  of  it. 

But  to  admit  that  religious  people  in  the  rank  and  file 
sometimes  hold  their  religion  hypocritically  does  not  dis- 
credit religion  any  more  than  Marxism  would  be  dis- 
credited by  the  discovery  that  some  of  the  office  holders  in 
Russia  mouthed  communistic  dogma  in  order  to  fill  the 
flour  bin.  We  despise  all  hypocrites  in  either  camp,  but 
we  cannot  deny  that  in  both  are  men  hunting  for  the 
truth.  And  to  decide  in  advance  that  the  men  in  one 
camp  or  the  other  are  all  fools  chasing  rainbows  is  it- 
self a dogmatic  judgement  the  like  of  which  makes  this 
world  a hard  place  to  live  in. 

We  are  astounded  that  Mr.  Lippmann  would  use  the 
phrase  “mere  symbols.”  The  great  symbols  of  the  race 
are  not  “mere.”  It  would  be  no  “mere”  symbol  if  one  of 
us,  on  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Lippmann  would  refuse  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  It  would  be  an  affront.  Let  the 
bride  throw  her  wedding  ring  away  and  see  if  a symbol 
is  “mere”.  Of  course  a wedding  ring  does  not  make  a 
marriage,  and  handshaking  does  not  create  friendship. 
But  they  do  have  a part  to  play  in  human  life  that  is 
not  illusory,  but  is  quite  real.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  sacraments  of  the  church.  Once  ignorant  men  thought 
they  created  the  spiritual  life  that  we  now  know  they 
symbolize.  The  Christian  soul  today  holds  them  as  sym- 
bols, but  not  as  “mere”  symbols.  Because  these  symbols 
have  behind  them  a reality  in  Christian  experience,  they 
are  to  the  Christian  soul  the  most  valuable  symbols  in  the 
whole  life  process. 

When  the  Bible  is  called  pure  literature,  wTe  offer  no 
objection.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  held  for 
most  of  the  centuries  of  Christian  history  was  just  this. 
Under  the  exigencies  of  debate  the  second  century  of 
protestant  history  evolved  fearful  and  wonderful  theories 
of  biblical  inspiration.  The  Bible  needs  no  supporting 
dogma  to  hold  its  place  in  human  life.  It  is  read  dis- 
criminatingly by  millions  of  people  today.  That  there  is 
any  unreality  in  the  profession  that  it  influences  human 
life  for  good  would  be  disputed  by  these  millions.  A bi- 
bliolatry  could  not  live  a single  generation,  least  of  all  in 
this  generation.  The  Bible  is  indeed  “pure  literature” 
rendering  a unique  service  to  human  life. 

That  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  its  forms  of  worship, 
should  be  poetical  is  no  reproach,  though  to  a careless 
reader  it  may  connote  unreality  again.  Only  the  philis- 
tine would  insist  that  poetry  conveys  nothing  of  truth  to 
the  soul.  Surely  Mr.  Lippmann  does  not  mean  it  this  way. 
But  if  liturgy  is  poetical  in  its  forms,  in  its  effects  it  is 
more  than  the  effect  of  sitting  in  an  English  class  in  a uni- 
versity. Out  of  this  liturgy  arises  new  impulses  to  seek 
truth,  to  renounce  evil,  to  serve  others,  to  beautify  the 
soul  and  to  find  harmony  with  the  universe.  If  this  ex- 
perience of  the  worshippers  can  be  dismissed  with  some 
careless  phrase  such  as  “just  poetry”,  then  one  displays 
an  amazing  callousness  to  the  higher  values  in  human  life. 

To  assert  that  Christian  ethics  is  an  historical  accident 
is  once  more  to  dogmatize  to  the  hurt  of  the  Christian 
system.  There  is  nothing  at  all  accidental  about  the  way 
that  Christian  ethics  came.  Even  though  for  the  moment 
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we  rule  out  Divine  Providence  entirely,  in  order  to  give 
the  adversary  his  maximum  advantage,  we  insist  that  our 
ethical  system  is  no  accident.  When  the  prophets  fought 
the  war  system,  it  was  not  accidental.  Certainly  as  much 
thought  went  into  Isaiah’s  opposition  to  imperialism,  as 
in  any  modern  effort  to  seek  ethical  values.  The  ethics  of 
the  Bible  was  historically  conditioned.  Consequently  the 
ethical  system  changed  in  certain  details  as  time  went  on. 
But  these  changes  were  not  accidental.  They  came  out  of 
thought  and  prayer  and  cost  men  more  than  we  com- 
monly realize.  It  was  not  half  so  much  accidental  that 
Paul  opposed  incest  as  that  Mr.  Lippman  wrote  a book. 

And  one  is  hopelessly  antiquated  to  assert  that  “its 
whole  function  is  simply  to  lend  a warm  mystical  aureole 
to  human  culture  and  ignorance.”  That  men  should  go  to 
martyrdom  for  a warm  mystical  aureole,  that  they  should 
spend  a life  time  in  making  some  new  definition  of  the 
warm  mystical  aureole  is  an  absurd  reading  of  Christian 
history.  That  such  a thing  should  last  for  thousands  of 
years  in  the  history  of  man  would  constitute  the  outstand- 
ing miracle  of  all  history. 

Nevertheless,  after  one  has  paid  his  respects  to  this 
characterization  of  our  religion,  we  should  welcome  a chal- 
lenge which  drives  us  to  a new  search  for  reality  in  re- 
ligion. No  tenderness  for  weak  brethren  should  lead  us  to 
mouth  creeds  which  in  our  hearts  we  know  to  be  false. 
No  mere  inertia  should  lead  us  to  conform  to  ethical  teach- 
ings that  we  believe  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Least 
of  all  should  institutional  loyalties  ever  prevent  us  from 
realizing  a larger  measure  of  human  brotherhood.  To  love 
some  denomination  or  some  local  church  more  than  the 
good  of  mankind  is  a new  betrayal  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  most  of  the  impression  of 
unreality  in  our  religion  is  conveyed  by  our  sermons  rath- 
er than  by  our  forms  of  worship  or  by  our  church  pro- 
grams. Perhaps  the  preachers  will  not  thank  us  for  that. 
We  have  turned  our  modern  ministers  into  administrators 
of  business  institutions.  Insofar  as  their  sermons  come  off 
the  top  of  their  minds,  or  worse  yet  off  the  top  of  some 
other  man’s  mind,  they  are  unreal. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  preacher  would  start  preach- 
ing as  though  Mr.  Lippmann  were  in  his  congregation. 
As  a matter  of  fact  some  relative  of  Mr.  Lippmann  is  in 
every  congregation.  If  this  man  is  able  to  go  away  with 
a ready  answer  to  the  sermon  and  an  effective  criticism 
of  the  church  program,  the  church  will  have  hard  going. 
The  presence  of  Mr.  Lippman’s  relative  should  stimulate 
every  preacher  afresh  in  the  quest  of  truth  and  reality  in 
religion. 

How  can  we  most  surely  demonstrate  the  reality  of 
our  religion?  Shall  it  proceed  by  argumentation?  Shall 
it  be  through  an  experience  that  we  would  share  with 
others?  Is  it  by  a Christian  character  transparently  true? 
This  inquiry  is  large  enough  to  wait  for  another  day  to  be 
settled. 


REALISM  AND  NASTINESS 

The  modern  movement  of  realism  in  fiction  started 
out  with  a good  program.  It  proposed  to  tell  the  truth 
about  life.  As  opposed  to  the  older  romantic  school  of  fic- 
tin,  it  was  a welcome  relief  from  silly  sentimentalism. 

But  in  these  post-war  days,  realism  has  become  only 
a cloak  for  nastiness.  It  is  a wholesome  protest  which  is 
sounded  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  against  what  is  here 
termed  “pseudo-realism.”  The  fiction  writers  of  the  day 
will  wake  up  to  find  one  of  these  fine  mornings  that  they 
have  lost  their  public.  We  have  learned  about  all  there 
is  to  learn  about  harlots  and  prize  fighters.  The  possibili- 
ties in  the  description  of  bed-room  scenes  are  soon  ex- 
hausted. But  life  in  its  bigger  aspects  remains  yet  to  be 


studied  and  described.  Most  of  the  present  ilk  of  fiction 
writers  are  just  not  big  enough  for  this  job.  And  that  is 
the  reason  that  one  hardly  dares  buy  a book  of  fiction 
any  more  lest  one  should  afterwards  feel  bored  and 
cheated. 

A realistic  description  of  life  finds  a place  in  it  for 
something  besides  sex.  The  tragic  situations  of  life  arise 
from  thwarted  ambitions,  from  bad  social  conditions,  from*, 
twists  of  mentality  and  many  other  causes.  When  our  fic- 
tion writers  find  out  that  we  are  tired  of  slumming  and 
want  to  see  into  the  souls  of  more  worth-while  people, 
perhaps  we  shall  get  a new  kind  of  fiction. 

But  it  is  not  desirable  to  go  into  detail  in  complain- 
ing of  fiction.  To  give  examples  is  to  invite  the  curious 
to  pick  up  and  read  the  very  books  that  one  finds  objec- 
tionable. No  worse  procedure  is  to  be  imagined  than  for 
a minister  to  preach  against  a book  that  he  does  not  want 
his  people  to  read.  A more  positive  process  is  necessary. 
Just  now  it  is  possible  to  divert  the  fiction  readers  to  the 
perusal  of  some  wonderful  biographies. 


THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  PROHIBITIONIST 

Two  years  hence  the  prohibition  issue  will  top  every 
other  issue  in  the  presidential  election.  Those  interested 
in  the  perpetuation  of  prohibition  are  tempted  these  days 
to  think  altogether  in  political  terms. 

The  pulpit  does  well  to  continue  to  discuss  the  is- 
sues not  in  political  parlance  but  in  terms  of  human 
values.  Many  of  us  remember  what  it  used  to  be  like  in 
the  old  days  of  the  saloon.  The  young  people  do  not. 
In  the  larger  cities  one  might  go  down  long  streets  and 
find  drunken  bums  in  every  block  who  lived  from  the 
free  lunch  counter  and  the  charity  of  the  casual  drinker. 
In  those  days  liquor  interests  controlled  political  parties. 
And  the  press  charged  continually  that  the  army  of  boot- 
leggers who  paid  no  government  tax  were  a menace  to  the 
business  of  the  men  who  did.  Every  village  had  its 
drunken  wretches  who  went  to  an  untimely  grave.  Un- 
less a man  has  a big  thirst,  he  is  not  able  to  recall  the 
bygone  days  and  say  they  were  better.  They  were  in- 
finitely worse. 

The  church’s  task  is  an  ethical  task  and  a social  task. 
It  must  sound  out  again  the  reasons  why  the  tippling  hab- 
it is  wrong  for  in  the  pews  are  men  and  women  who  secret- 
ly indulge.  And  it  must  show  that  our  machine  age,  to 
function  efficiently,  must  be  a dry  age.  How  inconsistent 
it  was  for  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  to 
pronounce  against  government  prohibition  and  in  the  same 
moment  to  make  a company  prohibition.  His  company 
will  employ  no  drinkers.  Then  why  would  he  wish  the 
saloon  open  to  tempt  either  his  employes  or  those  of  some 
other  firm  ? And  why  would  he  think  that  a railroad  en- 
gineer should  be  sober  and  the  driver  of  an  auto  a tippler  ? 

The  prohibition  cause  needs  fresh  ethical  interpreta- 
tion. And  today  this  is  more  important  than  political  ma- 
neuvering. 


POSITION  WANTED 

By  middle-aged  pastor  with  successful  experi- 
ence in  union  church.  Has  held  pastorates  both  in 
city  and  rural  fields.  Wife  is  active  church  worker. 
Correspondence  is  invited  with  regard  to  the  church 
program  desired.  Ready  for  new  field  in  April,  or 
perhaps  sooner.  Address  Experience,  The  Commu- 
nity Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 
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HUMANISM  AND  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

By  Clarence  R.  Skinner 


The  two  most  influential  movements  within  the  church 
in  America  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades  have 
been  the  community  church  which  began  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  Humanist  Religion  which  has 
developed  more  recently,  within  the  last  five  or  ten  years. 

The  growth  of  the  first  of  these  two  movements  has 
been  almost  if  not  quite  phenomenal,  for  there  are  now  in 
this  country  something  like  seven  hundred  churches  which 
claim  the  title  “community”;  a record  of  growth  which 
would  be  hard  to  match  throughout  the  whole  history  of 
ecclesiasticism  in  any  country.  The  churches  which  bear 
this  name  are  not  standardized,  and  possibly  one  would 
not  recognize  another  as  belonging  to  the  fold,  but  the 
use  of  the  name  alone  is  tribute  to  the  underlying  idea. 
They  are  all  a part  of  the  movement  away  from  sectarian- 
ism toward  a broader  basis  of  fellowship  and  service.  Even 
if  some  of  them  have  not  yet  loosed  the  bands  of  denomina- 
tional control,  they  are  making  a wide  appeal  and  are 
reaching  toward  a control  by  the  whole  community. 

Humanism  is  a confusing  word,  for  it  has  been  used 
to  describe  so  many  things,  but  we  can  rather  clearly 
discern  two  phases,  both  of  which  greatly  concern  the 
church  and  both  of  which  are  making  a profound  im- 
pression on  all  ecclestiastical  thinking.  One  of  these 
phases  might  be  called  “ecclesiastical  humanism,”  the 
kind  of  movement  which  is  going  on  in  some  Unitarian 
churches,  notably  in  the  west,  and  is  represented  by  such 
men  as  Dietrich  and  Slaten.  The  chief  ideal  of  this  move- 
ment, if  we  are  correct  in  interpreting  it,  is  its  attitude  of 
impatience  with  the  speculative  dogma  of  the  past,  and  its 
desire  to  found  the  church  on  the  solid  rock  of  service  to 
man,  a service  which  can  be  tested  in  the  crucible  of 
sure  reality,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  sanction  of 
some  very  questionable  metaphysie.  Such  a humanism, 
therefore,  rejects  the  older  supernaturalism  and  theism, 
and  philosophy  of  prayers,  while  it  throws  its  whole 
strength  into  making  human  life  better  in  ways  of  which 
we  can  be  sure. 

The  other  type  of  humanism  is  more  difficult  to  define, 
and  its  place  within  the  church  is  much  less  clear,  but  it 
may  be  called  for  want  of  a better  word  “philosophical 
humanism.”  This  movement  tends  to  reduce  religious 
verities  to  the  level  of  experience  and  value.  Instead  of 
God  being  the  ultimate  reality  creating  and  making  man 
— He  becomes  a consequence  and  result.  Ethics  are,  there- 
fore, dependent  on  man’s  resources  and  not  upon  some 
eternal  “law”  or  mandate. 

These  two  forms  of  humanism  are  apt  to  go  together 
though  not  necessarily  so,  but  whether  separate  or  com- 
bined they  form  one  of  the  outstanding  influences  of 
modern  church  life  and  thought.  They  are  more  debated 
than  any  other  movement  and  even  magazines  of  general 
interest,  such  as  Harper’s,  run  articles  upon  the  subject 
— a remarkable  indication  of  the  place  which  Humanism 
has  in  modern  life. 

The  question  now  is — what  relation  is  there  between 
these  two  modern  influential  movements?  Should  they 
unite?  Should  the  community  church  take  over  Human- 
ism as  its  gospel,  its  inwardness  and  motivating  power? 
And  should  Humanism  take  over  the  community  church 
as  its  vehicle,  its  mechanism,  rather  than  trying  to  force 
its  way  into  the  older  denominational  churches?  Such 
questions  are  of  profound  interest  to  all  who  are  concern- 
ed with  the  modern  life  of  religion,  and  with  the  way  in 
which  religion  is  organizing  in  the  new  age. 


The  answer  of  the  writer  to  these  questions  is:  No. 
The  genius  of  the  two  movements  is  essentially  different 
and,  therefore,  each  should  develop  its  own  special  his- 
tory. The  two  movements  should  most  assuredly  not  be- 
come hostile.  Their  very  names,  if  nothing  more,  should 
prevent  any  such  sad  eventuality.  Any  church  that  is  as 
broad  as  the  community  must  surely  be  glad  to  enfold 
humanism,  and  any  true  humanism,  worthy  the  name, 
must  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  a church  which  takes 
the  whole  community  as  its  field,  and  the  help  of  all  people 
as  its  high  goal.  But  the  two  movements  must  still  go 
their  divergent  ways. 

Examine  for  a moment  the  differences.  In  the  first 
place,  ecclesiastical  humanism  would  rule  out  what  to 
many  people  is  absolutely  essential,  namely,  the  whole 
field  of  the  metaphysical.  Nearly  every  one  must  con- 
fess that  the  results  of  metaphysical  speculation  hav«  been 
disappointing  and  inconclusive.  The  nature  of  reality 
still  seems  to  elude  and  allure,  after  all,  the  centuries  of 
endeavor  to  unlock  the  nature  of  the  ultimate.  But  we 
are  intelligent  beings,  and  we  must  ever  be  tortured  by 
the  desire  to  grapple  with  the  problem.  Can  we  simply 
ignore  that  whole  field  of  life?  Can  we  push  it  into  the 
limbo  of  superstition  as  futility  and  still  appeal  to  a true 
humanity?  Most  assuredly  not.  The  struggle  to  under- 
stand the  universe  must  go  on  apace.  It  will  always  fas- 
cinate. People  will  always  hear  metaphysics  gladly,  be- 
cause some  working  philosophy  about  the  nature  of  the 
universe  is  what  every  one  wants  as  a basis  for  his  outlook 
on  life.  Ecclesiastical  humanism  cramps  the  freedom  and 
range  of  the  church,  although  all  modern  people  can  easily 
sympathize  with  its  insistent  emphasis  upon  service  to 
human  kind. 

And  philosophical  humanism — what  shall  we  say  of 
that  ? In  so  far  as  it  is  a closed  system,  a definitely  mark- 
ed off  method,  it  is  merely  a new  sect,  and  as  such  becomes 
inconsistent  with  the  community  church,  indeed.  If  we 
have  learned  anything  at  all  about  the  history  of  sectarian 
schools,  it  is  the  fact  that  they  “have  their  day  and  cease 
to  be,”  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  philosophi- 
cal humanism  will  escape  this  common  fate.  As  a brave 
attempt  at  truth  it  should  be  welcomed ; as  a method  sub- 
stituting experimentation  for  mere  speculation  it  should 
have  its  fair  chance  for  sympathetic  consideration.  But 
if  it  becomes  an  exclusive  movement  it  will  be  a sect,  and 
whatever  is  “cut  off  from”  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  community  church  which  is  synthetic  and 
eclectic. 

The  more  the  writer  studies  the  problem  of  the  church 
in  relation  to  modern  life,  the  more  he  is  convinced  that 
ecclesiastical  organizations  must  be  inclusive  rather  than 
exclusive,  eclectic  rather  than  sectarian,  that  they  must 
unite  in  a “brotherly  search  for  truth”  rather  than  in 
claiming  a final  or  particular  method  and  that  they  must 
try  to  grapple  with  problems  of  ultimate  reality;  but  that 
such  grappling  shall  not  erect  barriers  of  creed  or  dogma 
against  any  who  are  desirous  of  partaking  in  the  adven- 
ture after  the  larger  life. — From  “Unity”. 


“Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease ; 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  Thy  peace.” 

— Whittier. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A HAND  SHAKE 

By  Allan  McNeill. 


Salutation  is  different  in  different  countries.  In  some 
places  it  is  kneeling,  others,  fall  on  the  face;  -others,  a 
slight  bend  of  the  neck.  But  when  two  persons  believing 
in  the  same  thing  and  working  for  the  same  object  come 
face  to  face,  look  each  other  in  the  eye,  cross  palms  with  a 
grip  and  shake,  that  is  human  equality  and  brotherhood. 

There  has  been  a gulf  between  pulpit  and  pew.  The 
heart  of  the  preacher  and  the  heart  of  the  hearer  have  not 
beat  together.  We  come  down  out  of  our  studies  where 
we  have  had  a grand  time  with  great  books,  and  the  peo- 
ple come  out  of  their  stores  and  homes,  and  we  have 
known  too  little  of  each  other. 

Churches  used  to  be  built  with  the  pulpit  five  or  six 
feet  above  the  people,  and  enclosed  as  a sort  of  a barri- 
cade. Some  are  that  way  yet.  Webster  said  that  one  of 
the  best  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  religion  was  the  fact 
that  it  had  lived,  notwithstadning  the  clumsy  architecture 
of  the  pulpit.  Men  use  common  sense  in  everything  but 
religion.  The  lawyer  stands  before  the  jury  free  and 
clear,  the  preacher  in  an  enclosed  box  called  a pulpit. 
When  a merchant  wishes  to  talk  to  another  merchant,  he 
doesn’t  say,  “Wait  till  I get  behind  this  dry  goods  box,” 
but  preachers  are  wrapped  in  gowns,  and  wear  white 
neckties,  and  hide  behind  boards,  as  though  they  were  a 
separate  race,  and  a minister  were  useful,  in  proportion 
as  he  is  covered  up,  as  though  they  belonged  to  a different 
order  of  beings  instead  of  being  sinners  like  ourselves. 

We  have  used  the  gospel  as  though  it  were  a “Big 
Bertha,”  that  could  shoot  twenty  miles,  and  we  always 
kept  it  out  of  sight  and  used  it  at  long  range. 

Let  us  get  near  to  each  other,  in  a plain,  loving  talk. 
My  brother,  sister,  child,  give  me  thy  hand.  Let  us  join 
hands  in  welcome  and  congratulation.  Here  is  a home 
church,  untrammeled  by  frigid  ecclesiastical  notions, 
where  the  people  gather  as  friends  and  neighbors  about  a 
fireplace.  W e have  no  chandelier  that  cost  a thousand  dol- 
lars, no  windows  that  took  a year  to  paint,  no  upholstery 
that  makes  the  rainbow  ashamed  of  itself.  You  have  here 
a church  where  for  the  remaining  years  of  my  life  I can 
stand  before  my  fellow  men,  without  hindrance,  without 
conventionalities,  and  tell  you  the  best  story  that  was  ever 
told.  Here  we  invite  all  men,  all  nationalities,  all  classes 
and  all  creeds,  and  say  to  each  and  every  one,  “Give  me 
thy  hand.” 

Let  us  join  hands  in  sympathy.  There  are  some  hand- 
shakings that  you  never  forget.  You  were  in  trouble.  A 
friend  came  to  the  house.  He  said  not  a word,  but  there 
was  something  in  the  pressure  of  his  hand  that  brought 
life  and  vigor  and  strength  to  your  soul.  What  did  he 
do?  Nothing.  He  only  shook  hands.  In  trial  we  need 
sympathy.  If  six  people  put  their  shoulders  under  one 
burden,  each  one  has  only  one-sixth  to  bear.  If  a group 
of  friends  come  around  us  in  time  of  trial,  the  weight  of 
the  affliction  is  divided  among  all.  There  are  men  and 
women  in  this  church  and  community  who  have  had 
enough  trouble  to  kill  them.  Why  go  into  details — sharp 
pains,  home  troubles,  wrinkled  faces  and  black  lines  under 
the  eyes.  Heart  strings  have  snapped. 

It  seems  as  if  when  trouble  gets  at  a man  it  cannot 
let  him  alone.  Sorrows  are  like  sheep,  they  go  in  flocks; 
like  partridges,  they  go  in  coveys;  like  deer,  in  herds, 
like  fish,  in  shoals.  Was  there  ever  a person  who  had 
only  one  trouble  at  a time?  Or  one  abuse  at  a time?  No, 
there  were  a score  of  slanderers.  Or,  one  loss?  No,  there 
were  a dozen  disasters. 


In  a storm  at  sea,  when  the  waves  strike  the  ship  as 
if  they  would  smash  her  in  pieces,  if  they  came  one  at  a 
time  there  is  no  danger,  but  when  they  come  in  threes,  in 
quick  succession,  as  they  sometimes  do,  an  old  sea  captain 
says,  there  is  grave  danger.  I have  noticed  that  troubles 
sometimes  go  in  threes — sickness,  poverty  and  bereave- 
ment, and  when  these  three  waves  dash  upon  the  soul, 
look  out  for  shipwreck. 

When  a man  has  trouble  he  needs  friends.  When  a 
man  loses  property,  he  needs  all  those  of  his  acquaint- 
ance who  have  lost  property  to  come  in  with  their  sym- 
pathy. When  bereavement  comes  to  a home,  it  is  a com- 
fort to  have  those  who  have  suffered  likewise  to  come  in 
and  sympathize.  Give  me  thy  hand  a minute  and  let 
us  have  a little  talk  together.  It  helps. 

Let  us  join  hands  in  a contract.  When  men  make 
a contract  they  shake  hands  over  it.  In  a pledge  for 
more  love  and  loyalty  and  service  and  unselfish  devotion, 
give  me  thy  hand.  This  church  is  not  a dormitory,  but  an 
armory. 

Some  church  people  waste  life  in  an  aimless  war- 
fare, doing  more  harm  than  good.  I had  rather  have  a 
church  with  a company  of  50  or  100  picked  people,  than  a 
whole  battalion  who  are  afraid  of  getting  their  feet  wet 
and  chiefly  anxious  about  their  rations.  A minister  said 
the  other  day  that  half  of  our  churches  are  dead  because 
they  have  in  them  stagnant  members,  who  have  never 
grown  and  who  stand  in  the  way  of  all  good  enterprises. 
He  says  that  every  once  in  a while  he  preaches  a sermon 
so  hot  and  heavy  that  they  cannot  stand  it  and  some  of 
them  leave  and  go  out  to  bore  somebody  else. 

There  never  was  such  inducement  to  work  as  today. 
We  have  enough  machinery.  What  is  needed  is  more 
men  and  women  to  direct  it. 

It  is  pleasant  to  join  hands  in  welcome,  congratula- 
tion, sympathy  and  pledge. 

I am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  there  are  a few  peo- 
ple in  this  congregation  who,  when  they  are  here,  and 
they  have  been  coming  off  and  on  for  years,  who  have  yet 
to  receive  a handshake,  to  say  nothing  of  a pleasant  word 
of  appreciation. 

Some  churches  are  trying  to  increase  their  member- 
ship through  the  printed  page;  through  the  stomach,  by 
coffee-stands,  soup-houses,  and  the  like ; and  all  with  some 
degree  of  success.  But  have  we  tried  sufficiently  the  old 
method  of  the  hand-shake? 

Recently  a young  pastor  left  the  West  for  a new 
charge  in  the  East.  After  the  first  morning  service  was 
over,  and  he  had  been  somewhat  formally  introduced  to 
those  who  remained,  a plain,  middle-aged  lady  placed  her 
hand  upon  his,  as  he  leaned  against  the  back  of  a pew, 
and  said:  “We  want  you  to  feel  at  home,  Brother  A.  We 
are  all  your  friends.”  It  was  the  manner  and  the  warm 
hand-grasp,  more  than  the  words  spoken,  that  warmed  his 
heart  and  drove  away  the  feeling  of  strangeness. 

The  hand  outdoes  the  tongue  in  conveying  the  electric 
current  of  sympathy  and  friendship.  Sympathy,  friend- 
ship— it  is  for  this  that  souls  are  yearning.  If  you  can 
show  men  that  you  have  real  heart-sympathy  for  them, 
you  have  done  much  toward  leading  them  to  the  great 
Heart  of  Love  from  whence  you  have  drawn  your  supply. 
Most  churches  are  refrigerators  at  best;  it  is  seldom  that 
a stranger  is  greeted  with  a hand-shake.  Frigid  dignity 
is  not  gospel.  Distance  never  warmed  a frozen  sinner.  A 
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hearty  handgrasp  says  better  than  words,  “Come  again,” 
and  will  do  more  to  fill  empty  pews  than  stained  glass 
windows  or  paid  choirs. 

Earnest  and  decent  hand-shaking  is  an  accomplish- 
ment. To  shake  hands  with  some  people  is  really  a chill- 
ing process.  The  warm-hearted  sailor  felt  this,  no  doubt, 
when  he  said  of  his  cold-handed  friend,  ‘‘I  would  as  soon 
shake  hands  with  the  fin  of  a cod  fish!”  Some  women 


have  a check-rein  shake — three  glove-tips  and  a jerk — that 
throws  one  into  convulsions. 

Oh,  let  there  be  a general,  wide-spread,  everybody- 
including  diffusion,  inundation  of  “gospel  hand-grasp,” 
from  all  to  all,  on  any  occasion,  the  oftener  the  better, 
and  the  church  will  be  re-enthused  with  apostolic  fire. 

Let  your  church  be  known  as  the  Hand-Shaking 
Church. 


BIG  AND  LITTLE  PEOPLE 

By  James  D.  Wyker. 


A five  year  old  says:  “God  made  the  trees,  flowers, 
sister,  mother,  daddy,— everything,  but  who  made  God?” 
Dozens  of  these  questions  were  discussed  by  twelve  par- 
ents who  are  fathers  and  mothers  of  children  under  six 
in  our  Sunday  school.  While  the  age  of  some  of  the  par- 
ents varied  fifteen  years,  they  were  all  dealing  with  simi- 
lar infant  problems.  Nothing  was  required  except  regular 
attendance  by  both  parents.  The  sessions  ran  twelve  class 
hours,  two  hours  per  session,  making  six  consecutive  meet- 
ings on  Thursday  evenings.  There  were  four  absences  out 
of  a possible  seventy-two. 

We  took  for  granted  that  the  parents  know  about  the 
physical  health  of  their  child.  Therefore,  our  discussions 
were  limited  to  character  formation  and  mental  health,  as 
follows:  (1)  “Intelligent  Test  for  Parents”,  from  the 

Parents  Magazine ; (2)  Habits,  from  conception  to  kinder- 
garden;  (3)  Obedience,  through  love  and  respect;  (4) 
Punishment  and  Rewards,  the  rules  for  parents  rather 
than  the  children;  (5)  Money,  its  value,  use  and  pos- 
session; (6)  Punishment,  preventative  not  cure,  always 
dispassionate;  (7)  Religion,  use  of  prayer,  Bible  stories, 
environment;  (8)  Sex,  infant’s  questions,  parent’s  atti- 
tudes, instruction;  (9)  Home  life  determines  child’s  char- 
acter, not  rules,  conventions  or  verbal  teaching,  family 
quarrels  and  solving  the  sex  problem.  As  the  attached 
bibliography  will  show  we  tried  to  secure  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  most  practical  books  and  pamphlets  for  reference 
and  study. 

Our  discussions  were  informal  and  we  appealed  to  the 
experience  of  the  parent  in  case  studies.  These  furnished 
many  laughs  as  well  as  practical  material.  In  fact  the 
topic  was  often  carried  over  into  the  social  period  fol- 
lowing the  class  session.  Everybody  was  frank  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  parent  challenging  another  at  times,  but  this 
obviated  subterfuge  and  made  the  sessions  interesting. 
By  the  third  meeting  we  had  enough  confidence  in  each 
other  to  outline  our  personal  problems  with  our  children. 
Two  kinds  of  assignments  were  taken  (never  given) ; one 
was  on  the  particular  topics  which  we  would  discuss  next 
time  and  were  reported  upon;  the  other  ones  were  gener- 
al assignments,  such  as  a novel  which  proved  to  be  very 
popular  reading. 

At  the  opening  of  the  class  we  insisted  that  our  object 
was  not  so  much  to  teach  great  truths  as  to  enliven  an  ac- 
tive search  for  help  through  literature  on  the  child’s  men- 
tal health.  Included  in  the  reference  material  were: 
pamphlets  from  the  government,  from  the  Child  Study  As- 
sociation, from  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
and  books  from  the  Readers  Guide  of  the  public  library, 
from  a bibliography  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and 
from  a personal  collection  through  the  years.  Most  valu- 
able among  the  books  were:  Groves,  “Wholesome  Child- 
hood”, Galloway,  “Parenthood  and  Character  Forma- 
tion”; Thom,  “Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday 
Uhild Weigel,  “Training  of  Children  in  the  Christian 


Family”;  D.  C.  Fisher,  “Homemaker”  (novel).  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  read  the  pamphlets  in  preference  to  the 
chapters  in  the  books. 

As  pastor  I believe  this  project  was  eating  our  cake 
and  having  it  too,  for  we  must  consider,  in  addition  to  the 
good  it  did  the  parents,  the  benefit  in  store  for  the  chil- 
dren as  a result  of  their  parents’  study.  Here  is  a dozen 
hours  of  concentrated  study,  by  the  mothers  and  fathers 
as  contrasted  with  the  two  dozen  hours  of  study  which  the 
child  receives  through  the  Sunday  school  through  the  en- 
tire year.  I believe  it  was  the  most  valuable  activity  of 
our  church  year.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a class  for  par- 
ents of  grade-school  children, — an  outgrowth  of  the  form- 
er group.  The  sociability  by-product  was  value  thrown  in 
because  some  of  these  people  had  never  met  before.  The 
last  mother  to  register  for  the  class  said  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day after  the  sessions  closed,  “What  shall  we  do  tonight 
since  the  parents  classes  are  over?” 


Interesting,  too  ,the  fact  that  perhaps  any  church, 
on  a given  Sunday,  has  in  it  more  people  who  are  not 
members  than  are  members.  Here  is  a challenge  to  the 
church  to  make  itself  more  attractive  and  to  create  a de- 
sire on  the  part  of  non-members  to  get  into  it.  Must  be 
something  a bit  wrong  with  a church  that  has  so  many 
people  hanging  round  it  who  don’t  get  into  it.  We’d  bet- 
ter get  busy  and  see  what  we’ve  left  undone  to  win  these 
people. 

Again,  here  is  a challenge  to  these  unattached  people 
themselves.  Must  be  something  a little  bit  wrong  with 
people  who  float  around  from  one  church  to  another  as 
outsiders,  or  as  Dr.  Fosdick  has  called  them,  “church 
tramps,”  who  manifest  an  interest,  a sort  of  sneaking 
idea  that  the  church  is  a very  good  and  important  thing 
and  ought  to  be  fostered,  and  yet  don’t  get  into  it. 

Once  more,  there  is  a challenge  here  to  the  church 
itself  to  get  out  more  of  its  members  to  its  regular  ser- 
vices. Not  one-fifth  of  the  membership  of  my  church  was 
present  on  that  Sunday.  Not  one  out  of  five  in  attend- 
ance! Think  of  that!  Were  all  the  rest  sick?  Or  are 
they  sick  in  spirit?  Or  is  the  preacher  sick,  that  he  can’t 
get  his  people  out? 

BURRIS  JENKINS,  in  the  Christian. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

Rev.  Clarence  R.  Skinner,  Community  church,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Rev.  Allan  McNeill,  pastor  Union  church,  Ridgefield  Park, 
New  Jersey. 

Rev.  James  Wyker,  Oak  Grove  Community  church,  Buf- 
falo, New  York. 
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Program  of  Fifth  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Community 

Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 


To  Be  Held  in  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  May  13-15,  1930 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  13TH 
8 O’clock 

Presiding— Rev.  Cliff  Titus,  First  Community  Church, 
Joplin,  Mo. 

Evening  Worship — The  Metropolitan  Church  Choir,  Chi- 
cago. 

Rev.  Clifton  Rash,  The  First  Federated  Church,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Welcome  to  Park  Ridge — Rev.  0.  F.  Jordan,  The  Park 
Ridge  Community  Church. 

Address — Rev.  Burris  Jenkins,  D.  D.,  The  Linwood 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WEDNESDAY  FORENOON,  MAY  14TH  * 

9 O’clock 

Presiding — Rev.  Cliff  Titus. 

Worship — Enriching  the  Devotional  Life  by  Song.  The 
Rev.  Milton  S.  Littlefield,  Corona,  Long  Island. 
Prayer — Rev.  John  Codd.  The  Community  Church,  Mat- 
toon,  Illinois. 

Sermon — Rev.  Cliff  Titus. 

Open  Forum : 

I.  The  Five-Year  Program  of  Survey  and  Adjust- 

ment; and  The  Community  Church  Workers  Re- 
lation Thereto. 

Leaders — Rev.  Richard  E.  Shields,  The  Community 
Church,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  Rev.  M.  W.  Van 
Tassell,  McConnellsville  Community  Church,  Mc- 
Connellsville,  N.  Y. 

II.  The  United  Church  Under  Way — Varied  Experi- 

ences of  Problems  and  Progress. 

Leader — Rev.  A.  A.  Heinlein,  The  Community 
Church,  Walsenburg,  Colo.,  Eugene  M.  Flipse, 
W.  W.  Iliff,  Henry  Kreulin,  N.  A.  McCune  and 
others  participating  in  the  discussion. 
LUNCHEON 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 
2 O’clock 

Presiding — Rev.  0.  J.  Randall,  Potomac  Heights  Commu- 
nity Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Worship — Enriching  the  Devotional  Life,  Rev.  Milton  S. 
Littlefield. 

Prayer — Rev.  J.  D.  Wyker,  the  Oakgrove  Communi- 
ty Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sermon — Rev.  Cliff  Titus. 

Group  Meetings: 

I.  Urban — The  Leadership  in  the  Church  of  Tomor- 

row. 

Leader — Rev.  Carl  Stoll,  The  Community  Church, 
Snyder,  N.  Y.,  M.  R.  Boynton,  Asa  McDaniel, 
W.  D.  Cook  and  others  participating. 

II.  Rural — The  Church  Serving  the  Community. 
Leader — Prof.  Alva  W.  Taylor,  The  Vanderbilt 

University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Henry  C.  Poland, 
H.  N.  Blakeway,  Gilbert  Counts,  B.  W.  Sinderson 
and  others  participating, 
in.  Women  and  the  Church  of  Tomorrow. 

Leader — 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING 

6 O’clock 

The  Fellowship  Banquet,  Rev.  Cliff  Titus,  Toastmaster. 


9 O’clock 

Presiding — Rev.  N.  A.  McCune,  The  People’s  Church, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Worship — Enriching  the  Devotional  Life,  Rev.  Milton  S. 
Littlefield. 

Special  Music — The  Park  Ridge  Church. 

Address — Dean  Chas.  E.  Gilkey,  The  Chicago  University, 
Chicago. 


THURSDAY  FORENOON,  MAY  14TH 
9 O’clock 

Presiding — Rev.  Cliff  Titus. 

Pentecostal  Communion  Service  in  Charge  of  Rev.  Carl 
Weist,  Congregational  Church,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
Rev.  E.  H.  Gebbert,  Community  Church,  Long  View, 
Wash. 

Address — The  Religion  of  Tomorrow,  Prof.  Nelson  Wei- 
man,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

Report  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers. 

Forum — The  Functions  of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers— Leader  to  be  selected. 

LUNCHEON 


Meeting-  of  the  New  Board 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 
2 O’clock 

Presiding — The  New  President. 

Concluding  Worship — Rev.  Milton  S.  Littlefield. 
Unfinished  Business. 

Address — Christianity  and  the  World  Tomorrow,  Rev.  C. 
C.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  Editor  The  Christian  Century, 
Chicago. 


ITEMS  OF  INFORMATION 

Those  attending  the  conference  are  urged  to  register 
and  pay  the  two  dollars  fee.  This  helps  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  securing  an  excellent  program.  Payment  of  the 
fee  confers  the  privilege  of  voting. 

Hospitality  is  extended  by  the  local  church  to  all  dele- 
gates from  outside  the  metropolitan  area  for  lodging  and 
breakfast  during  the  sessions  of  the  conference.  Enter- 
tainment is  on  the  Harvard  plan,  and  your  hostess  does 
not  expect  remuneration. 

The  vestry  room  of  the  old  building  will  be  used  for 
exhibits  of  new  building  plans,  books,  tracts  and  any  oth- 
er materials  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates. 

In  the  exhibit  room  will  be  found  time  cards  for  the 
trains.  People  buying  ten-ride  tickets  may  have  unused 
portions  redeemed  after  the  conference  thus  greatly  re- 
ducing transportation  expense  to  the  city.  It  is  possible 
to  go  to  Chicago  by  bus  and  Milwaukee  avenue  street  car, 
but  this  requires  approximately  one  hour  and  a quarter. 

The  Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  is  an 
association  of  individuals,  and  does  not  pretend  to  repre- 
sent churches:  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Federal  Coun- 

cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and  with  the  Home 
Missions  Council,  by  whom  it  is  recognized  as  being  repre- 
sentative of  sentiments  and  attitudes  among  federated, 
community  and  union  churches.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  organization  is  made  up  of  fifteen  elected  members 
and  in  addition  the  president  and  vice  president.  Com- 
mittee members  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  five  have 
terms  expire  at  each  biennial  conference. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Bidge,  IllinoU. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

Much  is  being  said  and  written  just  now  about  the  observance 
of  the  1900th  anniversary  of  Pentecost.  In  view  of  this,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  very  helpful  for  us  to  read  the  Book  of 
Acts  this  month,  as  we  lead  up  to  the  climax  of  the  celebration 
on  Pentecost  of  1930,  June  8.  In  Acts  we  read  of  the  promise  of 
Jesus  and  its  fulfillment.  Note  this  in  chapters  one  and  two.  The 
chapters  that  follow  reveal  to  us  the  Holy  Spirit’s  guidance  as 
Christianity  branched  out  from  the  world  of  Judaism  into  the 
Gentile  world. 

Notice  the  courage  that  filled  the  apostles  as  they,  guided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  carried  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  with  them  wherever  they  went.  May  the  read- 
ing of  Acts  in  this  anniversary  year  direct  us  to  courageous  liv- 
ing, as  we,  too,  are  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Week  of  May  18:  May  18,  Acts  1;  May  19,  Acts  2;  May  20, 

Acts  3;  May  21,  Acts  4;  May  22,  Acts  5;  May  23,  Acts  6;  May 
24,  Acts  7.  ' 

Week  of  May  26:  May  25,  Acts  8;  May  26,  Acts  9;  May  27, 

Acts  10;  May  28,  Acts  11;  May  29,  Acts  12;  May  30,  Acts  13; 

May  31,  Acts  14. 

Week  of  June  1:  June  1,  Acts  16;  June  2,  Acts  16;  June  3, 

Acts  17;  June  4,  Acts  18;  June  5,  Acts  19;  June  6,  Acts  20;  June 
7,  Acts  21. 

Week  of  June  8:  June  8,  Acts  22;  June  9,  Acts  23;  June  10, 

Acts  24;  June  11,  Acts  25:  June  12,  Acts  26;  June  13,  Acts  27; 

June  14,  Acts  28. 

• • • ■ t 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

May  18 — “Jesus  Teaching  in  the  Temple’’ — Matt.  22:1-23:39. 

Read  carefully  these  two  chapters  and  be  fully  convinced  that 
Jesus  was  the  Great  Teacher.  How  man  tried  to  entrap  Him.  But 
He  spoke  as  no  one  else  has.  He  was  the  master  of  human  life. 
He  was  the  revealer  of  God’s  will. 

In  love  to  God  and  men,  Jesus  summed  up  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  In  this  day  of  final  teaching  in  the  Temple,  Jesus 
revealed  the  love  of  God,  and  pointed  out  the  great  danger  of 
refusing  to  listen  to  Him.  We  sense  the  yearning  love  of  God 
in  His  words:  “O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  that  killeth  the  prophets, 
and  stoneth  them  that  are  sent  unto  herl  How  often  would  I have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a hen  gathereth  her  chick- 
ens under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!’’  Could  this  be  said  of 
us?  What  is  our  response  to  the  call  of  God  today? 

Under  the  searching  test  of  Jesus,  how  do  we  stand  the  test 
of  love  to  God  and  mankind?  What  do  we  put  first  in  life?  How 
about  our  duties  to  the  church  and  the  state?  A Christian  should 
be  a good  citizen.  A good  citizen  should  be  a Christian.  The  well 
balanced  life  is  a life  that  is  in  harmonious  relationship  to  all  of 
life. 

• • • • • 

May  25 — “Jesus  Describes  the  Future  of  the  Kingdom” — Matthew 

24:  1-25:  13. 

Jesus  thought  in  terms  of  this  life  as  a preparation  for  the 
future.  He  advised  His  followers  to  “Lay  up  for  themselves 
treasures  in  Heaven.”  He  told  the  story  of  the  Ten  Virgins  to 
drive  home  the  necessity  of  making  preparation  for  the  future.  It 
is  a noble  and  worthy  desire  to  wish  to  be  prepared. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  provision  for  the  future*  Today,  the 
present  only,  is  ours.  “The  door  was  shut”,  “I  know  you  not”, 
are  words  of  solemn  warning.  Many  opportunities  ,once  passed  by, 
are  beyond  recall.  Wise  sober  living,  making  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  good  each  day,  are  the  surest  way  of  being  pre- 
pared for  the  future.  “We  never  know  when  the  call  to  serve 
our  Lord  will  come.  Alertness  is  a mark  of  those  who  truly  pray, 
Thy  Kingdom  come.” 

Note  also  in  the  story  of  the  ten  virgins  that  character  cannot 
be  transferred.  Much  as  they  would  have  liked  to  do  so,  the  five 
wise  virgins  could  not  give  of  their  supply  of  oil  and  still  have 
enough  for  themselves.  There  are  certain  things  in  life  that  each 
one  must  do  for  himself.  Faith,  hope,  love,  must  be  appropriated 
by  each  one*  “Doubtless  many  a father  and  mother  would  love  to 
be  able  to  make  out  their  wills  to  read:  To  my  beloved  children  I 
bequeathe  the  character  I have  achieved  through  eighty  years  of 
god-like  living.”  But  this  cannot  be  done.  What  a tremendous 
responsibility  falls  on  each  one! 

• • • • • 

June  1 — -“Contrast  between  Faithfulness  and  Slothfulness” — 
Matthew  26:  14-46. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  “The  parable  of  the  talents  is  one 
of  the  greatest  products  of  the  mind  of  the  Master.”  Jesus  sought 
here  to  set  forth  the  stewardship  of  life.  Life  rightly  lived  has  no 
place  for  slothfulness,  but  requires  diligence  and  faithfulness.  The 


talents  that  God  has  endowed  us  with  we  are  expected  to  use,  for 
our  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  others.  The  one  talent  man  can 
be  just  as  diligent  as  the  two  talent  man,  or  the  five  talent  man. 
No  one  gets  anywhere  by  burying  his  talent.  The  ability  we 
have  is  a sacred  trust  which  God  has  committed  to  us. 

The  talents  we  have  are  God’s  personal  investment  in  our  in- 
dividual lives.  For  the  proper  use  of  them  God  holds  us  responsi- 
ble. We  shall  all  be  called  upon  to  give  an  account.  No  one  can 
escape  this. 

Every  good  deed  has  its  reward.  Every  evil  deed  has  its  ter- 
rible consequences.  Not  only  does  goodness  have  its  reward  in 
this  life;  it  carries  over  into  the  future  world.  Read  tho  closing 
verse  of  today’s  lesson  and  see  how  clear  Jesus  makes  this.  “The 
righteous  into  eternal  life”  is  the  promise  of  Jesus.  “These  shall 
go  away  into  eternal  punishment”  is  the  clear  warning  of  Jesus  to 
the  slothful. 

What  do  you  think  of  heaven  and  hell?  Read  carefully  verses 
28  to  30,  as  well  as  46.  “No  truer  heaven  need  any  one  desire 
than  a permanent  place  of  useful  service,  doing  the  worth-while 
work  God  planned  for  us.  How  lurid  the  contrast  of  the  remorse 
over  the  tragedy  of  the  neglected  talents,  the  lost  opportunities  of 
a wasted  life!  This  is  hell  indeed.  No  lake  of  fire  could  make  it 
more  awful  or  more  real.  And  the  victim  knows  it  is  a self  made 
hell.” 

Therefore,  how  important  it  is  that  we  so  live  that  we  shall 
some  day  hear  the  great  Master  say  to  us:  “Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

• • • • • 

June  8 — “Jesus  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Cross” — Matthew  26:  1-75. 

In  this  lesson  we  face  many  events  of  eternal  meaning  to  the 
world.  Jesus  was  very  close  to  the  end  of  His  earthly  ministry. 
It  remained  for  Him  to  spend  the  closing  hours  of  His  teaching 
with  His  close  disciples. 

Over  against  the  dark  background  of  the  conspiracy  of  His 
enemies,  we  read  the  beautiful  story  of  the  anointing  of  His  body 
at  the  supper  at  Bethany.  We  owe  a great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
these  friends  of  Jesus  for  the  example  of  their  devotion. 

How  impressive  is  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper!  Jesus 
meant  this  sacred  feast  “to  keep  forever  fresh  in  the  minds  of  His 
followers  His  sufferings  and  death.  As  they  dwell  on  the  picture, 
Calvary  becomes  more  real,  faith  is  stirred,  love  is  quickened,  and 
spiritual  life  renewed.” 

The  shadow  of  the  cross  reached  to  Gethsemane,  that  place  of 
struggle,  where  the  humanity  of  Jesus  shone  forth,  where  in  His 
divinity  He  girded  Himself  for  the  ordeal  of  the  cross.  For  “He 
felt  the  pains  of  Calvary  before  He  climbed  the  cross-crowned 
hill.”  . . . “Gethsemane  was  His  training  ground  for  Calvary. ” 

The  betrayal,  the  arrest,  the  trial  and  the  denial,  each  follow- 
ed in  turn,  as  the  cross  drew  nearer*  But  Jesus  was  ready  to  give 
His  life  a ransom  for  sin,  to  redeem  man,  to  lead  us  upward  to  God. 
It’s  a great  thing  to  be  ready  for  the  tests  and  duties  of  life. 

• • • • • 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

May  18 — “What  Are  the  Causes  of  War?” — James  3:  13-18;  4:  1-2. 
May  25 — “How  Missionaries  Advance  World  Peace” — Isaiah  52:  7- 

10. 

June  1 — “Summer  Opportunities  for  Leadership  Training” — He- 
brews 10:  24-25. 

June  8 — “Prayer  in  the  Life  of  Leaders” — Mark  1:  35;  Luke  6:  12. 


CHINESE  CHURCHES  FACE  QUESTION  OF  RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY 

The  question  of  the  freedom  of  Christian  colleges  in  China  to 
provide  religious  instruction  for  their  students  is  apparently  be- 
coming more,  rather  than  less,  acute.  Present  government  regu- 
lations require  that  “students  shall  not  be  compelled  or  induced 
to  participate”  in  religious  exercises  and  that  “no  religious  ex- 
ercises shall  be  allowed  in  primary  schools.”  The  ministry  of  edu- 
cation has  interpreted  this  as  prohibiting  even  voluntary  religious 
education  in  junior  middle  schools  as  well  as  in  primary  schools. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  (the  united  body  form- 
ed by  the  merger  of  several  denominational  groups)  the  issue  of 
religious  education  was  the  most  pressing  one.  Those  present  felt 
that  “principles  fundamental  to  Christian  education”  are  infring- 
ed by  the  present  regulations  and  their  interpretation.  The  gather- 
ing declared  that  voluntary  religious  education  which  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  liberty  of  pupils  should  certainly  be  allowed  and 
it  was  decided  to  frame  a petition  to  the  government  embodying 
this  point  of  view  in  order  to  secure  if  possible  a modification  of 
the  rigidly  prohibitive  regulations. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A BENEVOLENCE  PROGRAM 

By  J.  Robert  Hargreaves. 


Knowing  the  benevolence  problem  which  confronts  many 
Community  and  Federated  churches  we  are  issuing  this  brief 
statement  as  a possible  guide  in  the  selection  of  projects. 

The  Union  Church  of  Rio  de  Janerio 

There  are  about  3,000  English-speaking  residents  in  Rio  de 
Janerio  and  a union  church  has  been  organized  to  meet  their 
needs.  A building  has  been  erected  which  was  dedicated  in  1929. 
The  church  is  in  need  of  $10,000  to  provide  furnishings  and  to 
pay  the  last  of  the  construction  bills.  A pastor  took  up  his  duties 
in  June,  1929.  From  time  to  time  the  church  has  been  assisted  by 
the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America.  Information 
concerning  the  opportunity  and  the  needs  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference,  Rev.  Leslie  B. 
Moss,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  He  will  also  be  pleased  to 
forward  contributions. 

Work  Among  Indians 

The  Home  Missions  Council  and  the  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions,  through  a joint  committee,  are  promoting  an  inter- 
denominational program  of  religious  education  in  government 
boarding  schools  for  American  Indian,  providing  religious  educa- 
tion directors  in  eight  of  the  larger  schools.  If  you  are  interested 
in  the  Indians,  make  inquiry  concerning  this  effort  either  through 
Dr.  W.  R.  King  or  through  Miss  Florence  Quinlin,  105  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City.  Offerings  may  be  sent  to  either  person. 

United  Church  of  North  India 

The  United  Church  of  North  India  should  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  such  federations  as  involve  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
and  Methodist  bodies.  This  is  a great  and  growing  venture  in 
united  effort.  Pamphlets  concerning  it  may  be  obtained  from  the 
foreign  mission  boards  of  any  one  of  the  denominations  named 
or  inquiry  may  be  directed  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Home 
Missions  Council,  Federal  Council  and  Community  Church  Workers 
at  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Need  In  India 

The  National  Christian  Council  of  India  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  most  of  the  protestant  mission  boards  together  with 
delegates  from  the  different  Indian  churches.  The  purpose  of  this 
council  is  the  uniting  of  those  various  efforts  of  the  different  bodies 
on  which  a single  front  can  be  made.  Literature  on  great  moral, 
social  and  religious  questions  are  published  and  distributed  through 
the  Council.  This  organization  is  supported  through  the  different 
boards  and  through  offerings  from  individual  churches.  Contri- 
butions for  this  work  may  be  forwarded  through  the  secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  Rev.  Leslie 
B.  Moss,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Seminary  in  Philippines 

A union  theological  seminary  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  lo- 
cated at  Manilla  and  conducted  by  five  missions,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, United  Brethren,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Congregational. 
This  school  has  been  in  operation  for  20  years  and  has  trained 
practically  all  of  the  educated  Christian  ministers  in  the  Islands. 
A campaign  for  the  raising  of  an  endowment  fund  for  $10,000  has 
just  been  launched.  This  is  authorized  by  an  Interdenominational 
Committee  on  Christian  Work  in  the  Philippines.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Arthur  Y.  Meeker,  Upper  Montclair,  New 
Jersey. 

Seminary  in  India 

The  Union  Training  School  of  Ahmadnagar,  India,  is  an  in- 
stitution supported  by  five  denominations  working  in  Western 
India.  It  is  a very  practical  institution  in  that  it  prepares  boys 
for  lives  of  service  as  Christian  teachers  in  Indian  village 
schools.  The  school  endeavors  to  train  these  teachers  for  the  work 
of  village  uplift  along  the  lines  of  improved  agriculture,  and  sani- 
tary regulations,  as  well  as  in  religion,  giving  courses  in  religious 
education,  agriculture,  and  sanitation.  The  principle  of  the  school 
is  Prof.  H.  K.  Wright,  Ahmadnagar,  India.  Contributions  may  be 
sent  direct  to  Prof.  Wright  or  they  may  be  sent  through  the 
Joint  Committee,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City,  care  of 
Dr.  W.  R.  King. 

Kobe  College  of  Japan 

Kobe  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  high  grade  colleges  for  girls 
in  Japan.  It  has  a remarkable  reputation  for  usefulness  among 
the  best  families  in  the  country.  Its  usefulness  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Emperor  and  other  government  officials.  A new 
building  fund  just  completed,  insures  a beautiful  plant  on  the 
edge  of  a great  city.  Any  community  church  desiring  to  share  in 
this  vitally  Christian  work  may  correspond  with  the  American 
Board,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Liberty  College  in  Salvador 

Liberty  College,  Cojutepeque,  El  Salvador,  is  a non-sectarian 
school  in  the  heart  of  Central  America.  The  school  was  founded 
in  1923  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Humph- 


rey with  a staff  of  six  teachers.  As  a source  of  self  help  for  boys 
they  are  now  developing  a plantation,  the  land  having  been  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hoover,  of  North  Canton.  It  is  a coeduca- 
tional school  in  which  limited  opportunity  for  self  help  is  also 
provided  for  girls.  It  needs  friends  who  will  provide  $100  scholar- 
ships for  boys  and  girls  now  awaiting  admission.  Money  may  be 
sent  direct  to  Principal  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque  Central, 
America  or  through  Gilbert  Counts,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

Agricultural  Projects 

As  85  per  cent  of  the  people  of  India  depend  on  the  farms 
for  their  living,  and,  as  they  are  generally  backward  in  their  meth- 
ods, any  work  which  aims  at  the  improvement  of  agriculture  is 
truely  Christian.  In  the  Nanpuram  settlement  of  South  India  an 
outstanding  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  relieve  the  people  from  a 
property  which  is  almost  slavery.  This  effort  includes  instruction 
in  better  farming.  The  Rev.  C.  E.  Wolstadt,  a missionary  under 
the  auspices  of  Winntaka,  111.,  Community  Church,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent at  tome  on  furlough,  is  using  this  period  of  rest  in  an  effort 
to  raise  a fund  for  equipment  in  this  phase  of  their  work.  The 
missionaries  are  not  forgetting  the  religious  side  of  their  task, 
but  by  this  practical  and  sympathetic  attitude  to  economic  prob- 
lems are  better  preparing  the  people  for  their  message.  For  the 
present  Mr.  Wolstad  can  be  addressed  in  care  Winnetka  church, 
if  any  church  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  would  care  to  have  him 
visit  them  he  would  be  pleased  to  comply  with  such  request.  He 
has  an  interesting  story.  Funds  for  this  work  in  South  India  can 
be  sent  through  Community  Church,  Winnetka,  111. 

Kagawa  in  Japan 

There  are  two  men  in  the  Orient  who  stand  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  average.  One  is  an  Hindu  who  worships  according 
to  the  Kali  Cult  while  practicing  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  The 
Mount.  I refer  to  Gahndi.  The  other  moral  and  social  arc  light 
is  an  avowed  Christian,  Toyohika  Kagawa,  of  Japan.  Like  Gahndi 
in  India,  Kagawa  is  devoting  himself  to  the  problems  of  the  poor 
though  by  a very  different  method,  possibly  because  conditions  are 
different.  Their  theories  about  the  impelling  power  are  very  sim- 
ilar. Kagawa  says  1 ‘ I sympathize  with  working  people.  They 
are  oppressed.  But  revolution  by  force  is  not  right.  Force  can 
never  accomplish  anything  good.  Not  force  but  love.  I am  work- 
ing to  make  Japan  really  Christian.  ” Starting  out  as  an  evange- 
list and  social  pioneer,  Kagawa  now  fills  the  largest  hall  where- 
ever  he  speaks;  he  maintains  several  churches;  he  is  responsible 
for  medical  clinics  in  congested  industrial  centers  and  has  train- 
ing schools  for  farmers.  Formerly  royalties  on  books  and  fees  for 
articles  maintained  his  work  but  it  cannot  do  so  today.  It  is  too 
large.  He  plans  to  reach  a million  Japanese  with  his  Christian 
Gospel  of  better  living  and  an  appeal  is  being  made  to  friends  in 
America  to  make  this  purpose  possible.  Kagawa ’s  life  and  work 
is  a most  interesting  study.  Ask  for  further  information  con- 
cerning his  work  from  Galen  M.  Fisher,  230'  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  Albanian.  Mission 

The  union  churches  of  Massachusetts  are  taking  particular  in- 
terest in  the  independent  American  mission  at  Kortcha,  Albania. 
This  mission  is  conducted  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Phineas  B.  Kennedy. 
Dr.  E.  Tallmadge  Root,  in  speaking  of  it,  says:  “I  do  not  know  of 
any  cause  more  worthy  of  support  by  our  independent  churches. 
Dr.  Kennedy  knows  just  what  the  work  of  an  evangelical  church 
in  the  field  of  an  oriental  Christian  church  should  be — not  prosely- 
ting, but  stressing  education  and  holding  up  Christ  and  high  ideals 
so  that  the  native  church  itself  may  be  quickened  and  reformed. 
This  work  is  wholly  dependent  on  voluntary  gifts  of  those  who, 
after  learning  of  the  useful  and  self-sacrificing  service  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  make  contribution.  The  office  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Churches  will  be  glad  to  furnish  further  information 
on  this  work  and  will  forward  any  offerings  thereto.  Address  Dr. 
E.  T.  Root,  4 Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Mission  to  Lepers 

The  American  Mission  to  Lepers  exists  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  to  lepers  in  response  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s 
command  to  “cleanse  the  leper” — Matt.  10:  8.  Its  four  objectives: 
(1)  Bring  the  gospel  to  the  lepers;  (2)  Relieve  their  suffering; 
(3)  Supply  their  simple  wants;  (4)  Free  the  world  of  leprosy. 
These  objectives  are  being  carried  out  through  the  denominational 
missionaries,  free  of  charge,  and  the  Mission  to  Lepers  provides 
the  funds  for  building,  equipping,  and  maintaining  colonies  in  40 
different  countries  at  150  stations.  The  mission  is  supported  en- 
tirely through  voluntary  contributions.  Of  the  two  or  three  mil- 
lion lepers  in  the  world,  only  about  120,000  are  being  reached  in 
any  way.  Write  to  the  Chicago  office  of  the  mission,  77  W.  Wash- 
ington St.,  Room  1302,  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  literature  and  infor- 
mation as  to  how  you  can  help  carry  out  the  Master’s  command  to 
“cleanse  the  leper.” 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  World’s  Debt  to  Protestantism,  by  Burris  Jenkins.  The 
Stratford  Company,  Boston,  Pp.  270. 

Here  is  a truly  Protestant  defense  of  Protestantism.  The 
significance  of  all  religion  is  seen  in  its  effect  upon  human  life. 
The  author  says  some  very  good  things  about  Catholicism  from  a 
strictly  humanistic  view-point.  But  one  feels  that  here  is  a man 
who  thrills  to  the  Protestant  conception  of  life.  He  holds  that 
Protestantism  still  has  far  to  go  in  becoming  consistent  with  its 
own  philosophy,  but  it  has  already  gone  far  enough  to  affect  in  a 
most  fundamental  way  the  great  human  institutions.  He  sees 
Protestantism  as  the  back-bone  of  democracy,  as  the  agency 
through  which  womanhood  has  come  into  her  own  and  by  which  the 
home  is  becoming  a happier  and  more  efficient  institution.  There 
is  not  a dull  page  in  the  book,  for  the  reader  will  either  be  dis- 
senting vigorously  or  applauding.  The  biting  phrases  of  a great 
preacher  fasten  upon  the  memory,  and  cling  to  the  student  long 
after  he  has  finished  the  book. 


Two-Minute  Stories,  by  Carl  S.  Patton.  Willett,  Clark  & Col- 
by, Chicago.  Pp.  131. 

Every  religious  worker  who  has  to  tell  stories  to  children  will  be 
grateful  for  this  collection  of  narratives  which  are  definitely  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  boys  and  girls.  There  is  no  offensive 
moralising  in  the  stories,  but  each  story  has  a purpose  which  is 
more  or  less  clearly  stated. 

• * • « * 

Evolution  and  Christianity,  by  Jessie  Wiseman  Gibbs.  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  Pp.  222.  The  name  of 
this  book  is  more  or  less  a misnomer.  It  is  really  a diatribe  against 
the  various  teachings  of  so-called  “modernists”.  It  attacks  evolu- 
tion, when  it  is  talking  about  evolution,  by  offering  proof  texts. 
Surely  fundamentalism  can  make  a better  case  than  this! 


AMERICAN  EDUCATOR  VIEWS  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA 

Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  former  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  and  also  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  has  been  in  India  for  some  months  studying  the 
problems  of  rural  education  and  preparing  recommendations  for 
the  future.  He  recently  made  a comment  concerning  the  current 
criticism  of  missionaries,  which  for  directness  and  timeliness  can 
hardly  be  surpassed*  As  quoted  by  the  Review  of  the  National 


Christian  Council  of  India,  he  said:  “If  the  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans who  criticise  the  missionaries  w'ould  give  one-thousandth  part 
of  the  time  which  missionaries  give  to  solid  thinking  about  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  India,  would  give  one-hundredth  of  the 
time  that  missionaries  give  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  these  people, 
and  would  give  one-tenth  of  the  money  which  missionaries  sacri- 
fice for  the  country,  then  these  critics  would  have  some  claim  to 
speak  and  be  listened  to  with  respect.  All  this  does  not  mean 
that  missionaries  or  missions  are  above  criticism.  It  simply  means 
that  I have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  devotion,  the  earnest- 
ness, and  the  intelligence  of  the  missionaries  in  India.” 


DR.  MOTT  MEETS  EASTERN  ORTHODOX  LEADERS 

Leaders  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Jugo- 
slavia, Romania,  Egypt  and  also  of  the  Russians  in  Western 
Europe,  came  together  upon  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Pentelikon  near  Ath- 
ens from  February  25  to  28,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John 
R.  Mott,  to  confer  about  the  policy  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  lands  where  the  Orthodox  Church  constitutes  the 
main  religious  group.  It  is  a matter  of  large  significance  that  the 
Christian  associations  have  found  the  way  for  such  thorough  co- 
operation with  the  Eastern  Churches  as  to  be  able  to  command 
their  full  and  enthusiastic  confidence.  At  the  conference  in 
Greece,  both  the  Orthodox  Church  leaders  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Christian  associations  expressed  the  conviction  that  both 
sides  had  much  to  learn  from  a mutual  exchange  of  what  was  best 
and  deepest  in  each. 


C.  F.  ANDREWS  SAILS  FROM  AMERICA 

Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews,  the  intimate  friend  of  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
sails  on  April  5 for  England,  and  thence  for  India,  after  having 
spent  several  months  in  this  country  during  which  time  he  has 
been  giving  special  attention  to  problems  of  interracial  coopera- 
tion. Another  of  his  major  interests  while  in  the  United  States 
has  been  to  make  preliminary  plans  for  an  extended  visit  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore  to  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  a na- 
tional committee  which  is  being  formed  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Quakers.  The  last  weeks  of  Mr.  Andrews’  stay  in  America  were 
devoted  largely  to  the  writing  of  a new  book  under  the  title, 
“What  Christ  Means  to  Me”,  in  which  he  is  endeavoring  to 
gather  up  the  results  of  his  reflections  upon  his  experiences  in 
India  as  they  relate  to  his  deepest  religious  convictions. 


NEWS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


Youth  and  Politics 

In  that  part  of  the  German  Youth 
Movement  which  comprises  the  “Bundis- 
che  Jugend”  and  the  “Deutsche  Freis- 
char”,  there  is  a perceptible  transforma- 
tion taking  place  amongst  the  younger 
members  which  is  discernible  also  in  oth- 
er youth  groups.  In  the  first  number  of 
“Wille  und  Werk”,  for  1930,  this  tend- 
ency is  characterized  as  an  “impulse  to 
discuss  politics”,  and  is  accounted  for  as 
the  result  of  turning  to  the  world  of  fact. 

While  among  the  older  members  of  the 
Youth  Movement  a passion  for  freedom 
and  the  general  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual were  the  ruling  interests,  the  main 
impulse  of  the  younger  generation  was  to 
submit  themselves  to  reality.  While  the 
older  people  were  guided  by  history  and 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  past,  the  younger 
generation  lives  in  the  present  and  looks 
forward.  They  are  under  the  spell  of  the 
technical  age.  They  have  seen  the  powers 
of  destruction  and  annihilation  in  war  and 
in  revolution,  and  they  demand  a leader 
whose  speech  impels  and  whose  action 
creates.  Speech  as  a means  of  exerting 
power  over  men  has  acquired  an  unpre- 
cedented importance. 

Among  the  “ Wandervogal”  and  in  the 
Boy  Scout  Movement  the  development  of 
individual  personality  was  one  of  the  first 
articles  of  belief,  but  now  the  ideal  is  the 
good  of  the  community  as  a whole  rather 
than  that  of  the  individual.  Membership 
is  more  binding,  the  authority  of  the  lead- 
ers is  greater,  obedience  is  more  strictly 
required.  The  spirit  is  becoming  almost 
military.  The  young  nationalism  of  post- 
war Germany  is  beginning  to  penetrate 


into  the  ranks  of  these  youth  movements. 
The  urge  towards  politics  is  a form  of  the 
urge  towards  realism. 

The  signs  are  that  the  coming  generation 
will  no  longer  be  republicans,  putting  for- 
ward restless  claims  for  personal  freedom, 
but  collectivists,  ready  to  fight  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  realistic  ends.  There 
seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  bridging  over 
the  gap  between  the  younger  and  older 
generations  of  the  youth  movement,  but 
may  this  not  be  the  opportunity  of  the 
church?  Where  existing  forms  of  educa- 
tion are  conflicting  and  inadequate  surely 
we  should  hope  for  a solution  and  agree- 
ment in  the  Una  Sancta  Ecclesia. 


Young  Radicals  and  Anticlericalism  in 
France 

Following  on  the  complete  secularisation 
of  the  French  State  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  there  has  been  a strongly 
anti-clerical  party  which  has  watched  with 
suspicion  every  movement  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Anticlericalism  has  been 
for  years  the  passionate  battle-cry  of  cer- 
tain extreme  radical  groups  whose  activi- 
ties have  had  their  repercussions  in  the  Far 
East.  In  China  especially,  students  re- 
turning from  France  have  brought  thence 
an  extreme  antipathy  to  all  social  ex- 
pressions of  religious  activity. 

It  would  appear  now,  however,  that 
radical  groups  in  France  are  abating 
somewhat  in  their  anticulerical  farvour.  M. 
Jean  Luchaire,  author  of  a book  on  the 
mentality  of  post-war  youth,  “A  realistic 
generation”  has  declared  recently,  “Free 
thinkers  as  we  mostly  are,  we  feel  an  in- 
stinctive revulsion  for  all  that  savours  of 


anti-clericalism.  . . . nothing  will  per- 

suade us  to  awaken  old  and  hateful  quar- 
rels and  live  over  again  the  cruel  episodes 
of  that  civil  war”.  Mr.  Luchaire  goes 
on  to  quote  what  Mr.  Pierre  Cot,  a young 
Radical-Socialist  deputy  had  written  in 
the  review  “Notre  Temps”:  “We  are 

interested  in  the  politics  of  today.  . . , 
not  in  those  of  the  day  before  yesterday. 
We  know  what  the  words  clericalism  and 
anticlericalism  mean,  but  we  can  no  long- 
er respond  to  them  emotionally.  The 
League  of  Nations,  Disarmament,  Syndi- 
calism, these  are  the  words  that  ring  in 
our  ears  today  like  joyful  battle-cries. 
Each  generation  has  its  own  myths,  its 
own  formulae.  We  may  be  forgiven  if 
we  prefer  our  own  to  those  of  our  elders.” 
Iconoclasm  in  China 
Religious  iconoclasm  is  everywhere  in 
evidence  in  China,  though  less  in  the 
north  than  elsewhere.  Idols  are  being 
pulled  down  and  broken  up,  temples  are 
being  taken  over  by  the  authorities  and 
put  to  public  use.  The  reasons  given  for 
this  movement  are  communism,  the  natur- 
ally rationalistic  temperament  of  the 
Chinese  asserting  itself,  and  the  natural 
reaction  of  progressive  leaders  against 
superstition.  Such  measures  can  hardly 
in  themselves  prove  effective.  Nothing 
less  than  sound  education  can  root  out  a 
superstitious  religion  for  if  no  substitute 
is  given  the  old  beliefs  will  merely  be 
driven  underground.  Now  is  the  time  for 
religious  educators  in  Chiua  to  redouble 
their  efforts  and  present  to  the  people  a 
religion  which  will  meet  their  needs  and 
help  them  to  achieve  a true  relation  to 
reality. 
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Search  for  God 

On  the  World  Student  Christian  Feder- 
ation Day  of  Prayer  the  students  in  Cal- 
cutta were  addressed  by  M.  S.  K.  Chatter ji 
from  whose  address  we  give  the  following 

“In  the  world  of  today  it  is  evident  that 
new  life  has  come  among  young  people. 
There  was  a time  when  everything  used 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  no  questions 
were  asked.  But  now  you  do  want  to  do 
things  for  yourselves,  you  want  to  take 
the  lead;  older  people  are  now  dismissed  as 
back  numbers  and  old  fossils. 

“You  reject  everything  that  is  unreal, 
that  does  not  appeal  to  your  reason.  There 
is  one  thing  nowadays  that  you  care  most 
about  and  that  is  force,  power  and  strength, 
force,  power  and  strength  of  body;  force, 
power  and  strength  of  mind  and  spirit. 

“But  what  about  your  attitude  to  re- 
ligion? On  the  surface  it  is  one  of  indif- 
ference. There  was  a time  in  my  student 
life  when  religion  was  a vital  topic  wher- 
ever a group  of  young  men  met  together. 
But  now  whether  among  Christians  or 
non-Christians  it  is  a topic  which  is  shun- 
ned. People  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  have  thrown  out  religion  altogether. 
But  I do  not  believe  that  this  is  so."  Mr. 
Chatterji  went  on  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  reasons  which  estranged  students  from 
religion,  the  conflict  between  science  and 
religion,  questions  which  could  not  be  defi- 
nitely answered,  the  narrowness  of  relig- 
ious people  and  religious  circles,  material- 
ism, the  problem  of  evil,  the  accusation 
that  there  was  nothing  real  in  religion, 
and  so  on.  He  then  defined  his  own  con- 
ception of  religion  as  consisting  of  (1) 
Man’s  relation  to  God:  (2)  Man’s  relation 
to  his  brother,  in  other  words,  the  love 
of  God  and  the  love  of  man.  He  gave  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  first  point  as 
follow's:  “A  young  Indian  having  tried 

all  sorts  of  means  to  find  God,  failed,  and 
came  across  a Sannyasi  or  ascetic  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  Sannyasi  was 
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New  Church,  is  Dedicated 

First  Federated  church,  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  dedicated  their  fine  new  church  edifice 
during  the  week  of  March  23-30.  The 
whole  week  was  full  of  the  joy  of  a genu- 
inely significant  achievement. 

The  new  structure,  which  is  the  largest 
federated  church  in  the  state,  cost  $125,- 
000.  It  is  of  Bomanesque  cruciform  archi- 
tecture with  transepts  to  each  side  of  the 
pulpit.  A high  choir  loft  rises  back  of 
the  pulpit. 

The  main  auditorium  will  seat  1,100  per- 
sons. In  addition  there  are  three  other 
auditoriums  in  the  building.  The  commu- 
nity house,  which  has  been  used  by  the 
church  for  several  years,  will  now  be  used 
for  Sunday  school  and  for  community 
gatherings.  The  church  plant  includes 
rooms  for  Boy  Scout  and  Camp  Fire  girls 
meetings. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Medbury,  pastor  of  the 
University  Church  of  Christ;  Dr.  A.  A. 
Brooks,  president  of  the  Des  Moines  Minis- 
terial association  and  pastor  of  Grace 
Methodist  church;  the  Rev.  Frederick  J. 
Weertz  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran  church,  and 
Alvin  J.  Lee  of  the  Forest  Avenue  Baptist 
church,  all  took  part  in  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice. 

Dedication  services  continued  each  eve- 
ning of  the  week. 

The  organ  dedication  was  held  Monday 
night,  with  G.  Harold  Brown  presenting 
the  musical  program.  Tuesday  epening  was 
held  the  men’s  banquet.  J.  S.  Weaver 
was  the  speaker. 


deep  in  meditation  at  the  time  and  did 
not  seem  to  take  any  notice  of  him.  After 
a time  he  opened  his  eyes  and  asked  ihm 
what  he  wanted.  The  young  man  replied 
that  he  wanted  God.  The  Sannyasi  got 
up  from  his  seat  and  told  the  other  to  fol- 
low him,  He  made  straight  for  the  river 
and  when  they  were  both  in  waist-deep 
water  he  took  hold  of  the  young  man’s 
head  and  held  it  under  water  for  a few 
moments.  When  the  young  man  came  out 
of  the  water  the  Sannyasi  asked  him  what 
he  wanted  most  when  he  was  under  water. 
“Breath,’’  replied  the  other.  The  San- 
nyasi bid  him  go,  but  assured  him  that  if 
he  really  wanted  God  in  the  same  way  he 
would  find  him.”  ' 

An  Orthodox  Mission  to  Mohammedans 

There  are  35  million  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians in  the  Balkans,  and  they  are  at  the 
present  time  the  only  section  of  Christen- 
dom which  has  no  missionary  activities; 
this  is,  however,  not  surprising  when  we 
take  into  acccfunt  the  fact  that  these 
churches  were  for  many  centuries  under 
the  oppression  of  the  Turks.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  only 
three  million  Mohammedans  in  these  coun- 
tries. These  three  million  are  the  nearest 
field  for  missionary  activity  on  the  part 
of  Orthodox  church,  especially  since  of 
these,  two  million  belonged  originally  to 
that  church  and  were  converted  to  Islam 
by  force. 

That  the  missionary  spirit  is  not  dead 
in  the  Orthodox  church  is  evident  from 
the  meeting  that  took  place  in  Kephesia, 
near  Athens  on  February  27th  and  28th, 
where  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John 
R.  Mott  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Metro- 
politan of  Greece,  twenty  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Orthodox  church  met  to  consid- 
er the  undertaking  of  a mission  among  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  Balkins.  It  was  the 
first  missionary  conference  of  the  kind  in 
the  Balkins.  The  various  branches  of  the 
Orthodox  church  in  these  countries  still 


Wednesday  afternoon,  women  of  the 
church  held  a reception  and  in  the  eve- 
ning there  was  a prayer  and  consecration- 
al  service.  E.  G.  Williams  of  Westminster 
Presbyterian  church  spoke,  and  William  A. 
Knight  of  Highland  Park  Church  of  Christ 
took  part  in  the  service. 

Thursday  evening  the  following  minis- 
ters took  part  in  the  service:  Malvin  Lun- 
deen  of  the  Grace  Lutheran  church,  R. 
Francis  Hall  of  the  Beaver  Avenue  United 
Presbyterian  church,  C.  H.  Orf  of  Eman- 
uel Methodist  church.  Dean  Arthur  E. 
Bennett  gave  the  address. 

The  young  people ’s  banquet  Friday  night 
closed  dedication  programs.  James  Brett 
Kenna  of  First  Methodist  church  was  the 
speaker. 

Clifton  E.  Rash  has  been  pastor  of  the 
church  for  eighteen  years.  The  federated 
church  was  organized  fifteen  years  ago  and 
has  members  from  thirty-two  denomina- 
tions. Its  present  membership  is  964. 


Special  Services  at  Hinsdale 

Wilfrid  A.  Rowell,  D.  D.,  conducted  a 
Lenten  Institute  on  Wednesday  afternoons 
and  evenings  at  Union  church,  Hinsdale, 
111.  In  the  afternoon  his  main  theme  was, 
“What  shall  I believe  and  Why?”  This 
was  followed  by  the  pastor’s  consultation 
hour.  A fish  dinner  was  served  at  6:15 
and  from  7:20  for  one  hour  there  was  a 
course  of  instruction  conducted  by  the  pas- 
tor on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  Stew- 
ardship of  Life.  A Leadership  Training 
course  was  conducted  simultaneously  un- 


widely  separated  in  thought,  but  the  spirit 
of  willing  cooperation  was  felt  in  the  de- 
liberations. It  has  been  decided  to 
found  in  Jugoslavia  an  “Institute  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Orthodox  faith”,  and  a 
Bishop  of  South  Serbia  is  willing  to  leave 
his  bishopric  to  lead  the  mission  to  the 
Mohammedans. 

Indirect  Influence  of  Christianity  in  Japan 

Dr.  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  in  the  course  of 
various  conversations  with  occidental  vis- 
itors to  Japan,  made  some  interesting 
statements  about  the  indirect  influence  of 
Christianity  in  Japan. 

“The  ethics  of  Christianity”  he  is  quot- 
ed as  saying,  ‘ ‘ are  commonsense  in  Japan 
now,  they  are  the  standard  of  national 
life”.  One  of  the  definite  if  indirect  re- 
sults of  Christian  teaching  is  Monogamy: 
‘ ‘ Polygamy  was  very  common  in  former 
days,  but  now  it  is  very  rare.  Husbands 
and  wives  enjoy  home  life  together.  Forms 
of  Christian  organizations  and  of  Christian 
worship,  too,  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Japanese:  “There  are  2,500,000  young  men 
in  the  organized  young  men’s  associa- 
tions in  the  villages.  These  started  with 
the  name  of  the  Y.  M.  A.  and  now  we 
have  them  everywhere.  We  also  have  2,- 
000,000  young  women  in  the  Y.  W.  A. 
The  Y.  M.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  A.  often  ask 
me  to  preach.  If  I preach  ethics  about 
Christ  they  like  it,  but  they  don’t  like 
dogmatic  preaching  about  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  If  I preach  about  God  they  like 
it.”  In  reply  to  the  question,  “As  the 
only  God  or  as  one  of  the  gods?  Dr.  Kaga- 
wa said,  “The  only  God”.  The  Japanese 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  monothe- 
istic ideal.  . . . Forty  years  ago  they 

were  agnostic,  now  ninety  per  cent  are 
idealistic.  They  adopt  the  idealistic  phil- 
osophy of  life  in  the  religious  sense.  Two 
years  ago  the  National  Conference  of 
School  Teachers  passed  a resolution  that 
religious  education  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
education.” 


der  the  direction  of  Percy  R.  Hayward, 
Ph.D.,  for  church  school  teachers  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  preparing  themselves  for 
teaching.  A Bible  story  hour  was  also 
held  for  boys  and  girls.  A pastor’s  young 
people 's  training  class  for  church  member- 
ship was  conducted  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
A special  Holy  Week  Communion  and  Re- 
ception of  members  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, April  17. 


Church  Edifice  Burns  Down 

St.  Mark’s  Federated  (formerly  Firman 
church)  Chicago,  an  old  Congregational 
landmark  with  many  hallowed  associations 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  March  2nd.  It 
was  in  this  building  that  the  late  B.  W. 
Firman  and  Alice  Freman  Firman  of  hon- 
ored memory,  invested  so  freely  of  their 
time  and  personality  for  many  years.  St. 
Mark’s  Federated  church,  under  the  pas- 
torate of  Lacy  Simms,  has  been  occupying 
the  building  for  the  past  few  years  and  a 
very  vigorous  and  important  organization 
of  Spanish  speaking  people  has  been  de- 
veloped. Hull  House  has  shown  itself  as 
usual  to  be  a good  neighbor  in  the  emer- 
gency and  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Jane 
Addams  has  given  the  use  temporarily  of 
Bowen  Hall  for  the  worship  services  of 
the  church.  A survey  of  the  parish  has  re- 
cently been  completed  and  serious  consider- 
ation has  been  given  to  the  future  of  the 
enterprise.  The  fire  will  hasten  the  con- 
sumatioa  of  plans  for  developing  this  work 
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in  harmony  with  population  changes  and 
the  gradual  encroachment  of  industry  upon 
the  area  around  Hull  House. 


Larger  Parish  Includes 
Eighteen  Churches 

Eighteen  churches  are  included  in  a 
'“larger  parish”  near  Hannibal,  New  York. 
These  eighteen  churches  are  served  by 
ministers  who  seek  to  specialize  in  various 
fields  of  religious  work.  The  “larger  par- 
ish” publishes  a little  magazine  called 
“The  Fence  Jumper,”  edited  by  Frank  M. 
Ullery,  of  Hannibal,  New  York.  In  the 
combination  are  eleven  Methodist  Episco- 
pal churches,  three  Baptist  churches,  one 
Presbyterian,  one  Methodist  protestant 
and  two  community  churches.  In  the  com- 
bination is  Fair  Haven  United  church  and 
Hannibal  Community  church. 


New  Bridge  Means  Much,  for  City 

A new  bridge  across  the  Columbia  river 
now  connects  the  young  city  of  Longview, 
Wash.,  with  the  south.  It  is  planned  that 
an  auto  highway  will  pass  through  the 
city  on  the  way  to  Seattle.  The  bridge  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
bridge  building  in  the  United  States.  The 
significance  of  all  this  to  the  Longview 
Community  church,  which  has  the  major 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  religious 
welfare  of  a considerable  city  is  that  it 
must  make  ready  for  even  greater  things. 
It  is  certain  that  Longview  will  now  make 
further  growth.  It  is  the  home  of  some 
of  the  largest  sawing  mills  in  the  world. 
E.  H.  Gebbert  is  pastor. 


Give  Educational  Talks 

Union  church,  of  Tekonsha,  Mich.,  pro- 
vided two  of  the  leading  speakers  at  a 
recent  session  of  the  Calhoun  County  Coun- 
cil of  Religious  Education.  Both  Albert 
C.  Schue  and  the  local  superintendent  of 
schools  made  addresses  which  were  most 
favorably  commented  on  by  the  local  press. 
The  young  people  of  the  church  recently 
sponsored  a home  talent  play  called  “Amy 
from  Arizona.”  The  players  were  from 
the  Eckford  community  club. 


Anniversary  is  Celebrated 

Bbthany  Union  church  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Chicago,  put  on  a large  men’s  banquet  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  4,  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  its  58th  anniver- 
sary, and  the  25th  ordination  anniversary 
of  its  pastor,  Clyde  McGee,  who  has  served 


the  church  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  Bethany  Union  church,  located  at 
Wood  and  103rd  street,  was  organized  in 
1872,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  union  or 
community  church  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  It  began  with  six  denomina- 
tions in  its  membership,  and  today  is  rep- 
resented by  more  than  twenty-five.  In  this 
church  was  likewise  organized  the  first 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  the  United 
States. 

Of  its  charter  members,  Miss  Alice  Bar- 
nard of  1924  West  103rd  street,  is  still 
living  and  maintains  her  membership  in 
the  church. 

The  forward  program  of  the  church  in- 
cludes a men’s  campaign  for  at  least  fifty 
new  members,  as  well  as  a special  recog- 
nition service  for  the  pastor,  Mr.  McGee, 
on  Sunday,  April  6.  A special  program 
committee  of  fifteen  men  has  been  organ- 
ized of  which  A.  A.  Longley  is  chairman, 
and  James  G.  Christie  is  secretary. 


Educational  Program  Strong  at  Gypsum 

Community  church,  of  Gypsum,  Ohio,  is 
strong  in  its  educational  program.  It  has 
a Sunday  school  and  a Week  Day  Bible 
School.  In  addition  it  plans  to  have  a va- 
cation school  this  summer.  The  church  is 
the  home  of  a Boy  Scout  troop  and  a 
Campfire  Girl  group.  The  church  supports 
an  Armenian  Girl  in  Greece.  Sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  assist  the  needy  in  the  home 
field.  The  only  newspaper  in  the  home 
town  is  that  maintained  by  the  church. 


Will  Receive  New  Members 
On  Pentecost 

Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  Community 
church  is  planning  to  receive  a large  class 
of  new  members  on  Pentecost,  a day  which 
will  be  widely  celebrated  in  America  this 
year.  The  church  has  also  a program  of 
spiritual  enrichment  that  will  run  through 
the  period  between  Easter  and  Pentecost. 


Young  Church  Finishes  First  Year 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Burger  was  present  at  a 
celebration  of  the  first  year  of  history  of 
the  Royal  Heights  Community  church,  near 
Joplin,  Mo.  This  church  has  made  good 
progress  during  the  year  and  demonstrates 
the  practicability  of  the  community  church 
idea  in  its  section.*  Ira  Gragg  is  pastor 
of  the  church. 


Special  Services  Luring  Holy  Week 

First  Community  church,  of  Joplin,  Mo., 


had  special  services  each  evening  during 
munity  church  idea.  Such  a church  has 
lighter  burdens  for  the  membership  and  a 
better  salary  for  the  ministry. 

Holy  Week.  L.  J.  Marshall,  pastor  of  a 
near-by  Disciples  church,  was  the  preach- 


The  Mind  of 
St.  Paul 

Fresh  from  the  press  of  Macmillan 
Co.,  in  October,  1929,  is  a unique 
book  on  the  religious  experience  of 
the  great  apostle.  The  book  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $2  post- 
paid. We  have  no  trade  right  to 
sell  the  book  for  less,  but  we  will 
send  The  Community  Churchman  to 
any  address  for  one  year  and  the 
book  for  $2.25.  This  applies  to  re- 
newals as  well  as  new  subscriptions. 
Address 

COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  HI. 


MEMBERSHIP  TRANSFER 
CERTIFICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  small 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for  those 
churches  that  practice  infant  dedi- 
cation. 

Membership  transfers,  Book  of  60 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
60c. 

Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  HI. 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 

Book  and  Paper  Together 

Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “Community  Church- 
es,” by  David  R.  Piper,  sometime. 
And  they  also  must  have  The  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  book  is 
bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth  and 
sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs  you 
one  dollar  a yea”.  But  if  you  buy 
a book,  either  a renewal  or  a new 
subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
cents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education  and 
training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships  at 
$100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  recieved  into  tho 
big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church  pas- 
tors and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 
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er.  Mr.  Marshall  has  long  been  known  in 
his  communion  for  his  liberal  ideas,  and  his 
desire  for  the  larger  fellowship  of  all 
Christian  people. 


Holds  Sunrise  Service  Out-of-Doors 

California  climate  had  a good  demonstra- 
tion on  Easter  morning  when  the  Atasca- 
dero community  church  held  its  Easter 
morning  prayer  service  out-of-doors.  It 
was  held  on  the  site  of  the  new  church 
which  is  to  be  erected  some  time  during 
the  coming  year.  Leon  G.  Bliss  is  the  pas- 
tor. 


Attends  Meeting  of  Rural  Pastors 

Each  year  Vanderbilt  University,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  holds  a noteworthy  school 
for  rural  pastors.  This  is  conducted  by 
Alva  W.  Taylor,  a member  of  the  board  of 
the  Community  Church  Workers.  Former- 
ly the  school  attracted  chiefly  southern 
students.  This  year  Gilbert  Counts,  from 
Chagrin  Falls,  O.,  is  in  attendance,  and 
other  northern  men. 


Resigns  at  Crystal,  Mich. 

E.  E.  Eshelman  has  for  several  years  oc- 
cupied the  dual  position  of  principal  of 
schools  and  pastor  of  the  federated  church, 
at  Crystal,  Mich.  Under  his  leadership  the 
church  has  grown  until  it  can  now  afford 
to  have  its  own  full-time  minister.  Mr. 
Eshelman  expects  to  retire  from  the  pas- 
torate in  the  near  future.  The  church 
hopes  to  locate  a minister  before  the  sum- 
mer is  over. 

Growth  in  Number 
of  Community  Churches 

A study  has  recently  been  conducted  at 
the  office  of  the  Community  Churchman  in 
the  number  of  union,  community  and  fed- 
erated churches  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  now  on  the  lists  1829  churches. 
The  last  survey  was  made  two  years  ago 
when  the  number  was  about  1600.  In  a 
little  over  eight  years  the  number  has 
doubled.  It  is  not  contended  that  all  the 
interdenominational  churches  are  known 
at  the  Community  Churchman  office.  These 
churches  are  organized  by  local  leadership 
in  many  instances,  and  may  be  two  or 
three  years  old  before  they  are  reported. 
Inquiries  continue  to  come  in  from  com- 
munities that  seek1  to  consolidate  their 
churches.  In  many  instances  a club  of 
subscribers  to  the  Community  Churchman 


starts  going  to  interested  church  people  in 
a community  and  this  is  the  forerunner  of 
a consolidated  church.  State  federations 
set  up  churches  in  some  instances. 


Secretary  Terminates  Service 

With  the  first  of  June,  J.  Robert  Har- 
greaves will  terminate  his  work  with  the 
Community  Church  Workers.  His  future 
plans  are  not  yet  announced,  but  there  are 
some  interesting  possibilities  of  his  con- 
tinuing a form  of  service  to  which  he  has 
been  much  devoted. 

Mr.  Hargreaves  became  secretary  two 
years  ago.  In  that  time  he  has  been  a tire- 
less traveller.  He  has  answered  many  calls 
of  duty  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
during  his  term  of  office  that  a relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  Council  and  the 
Home  Missions  Council  has  been  set  up, 
providing  for  joint  action  in  over-churched 
communities.  Surveys  are  to  be  made  and 
following  thq^e  surveys  it  is  hoped  that 
many  situations  may  be  improved  by  of- 
fering communities  an  alternative  to  their 
present  mode  of  religious  organization. 

Mr.  Hargreaves  was  originally  a Baptist, 
but  in  more  recent  years  has  been  connect- 
ed with  the  Congregational  denomination. 
He  worked  with  a federated  church  in  the 
west  many  years  ago.  Before  coming  to 
the  Community  Church  Workers,  he  was  a 
field  representative  of  Carlton  College. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Communi- 
ty Church  Workers  met  in  North  Canton, 
O.,  on  April  1.  At  this  meeting  a commit- 
tee was  appointed  composed  of  Oliver  C. 
Weist,  William  Hoover,  M.  W.  Van  Tassell, 
O.  J.  Randall  and  Samuel  R.  Guard  to  se- 
cure a new  secretary.  This  committee  is 
now  busy  at  the  task  of  canvassing  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  some  report  will  be  made  to 
the  conference  at  Park  Ridge. 


Dr.  Root  Resigns 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Methuen  in 
November,  1928,  Rev.  E.  Tallmadge  Root, 
who  has  served  the  Massachusetts  Feder- 
ation of  Churches  as  executive  secretary 
since  November  1904,  announced  that  he 
could  serve  but  one  year  longer.  He  there- 
fore accepted  reelection  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Pittsfield,  November  1929,  but 
soon  thereafter  reminded  the  executive 
committee  that  he  expected  to  be  released 
at  the  close  of  this  year.  A sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  him,  learn 
his  reasons,  and  consider  the  situation. 

Mr.  Root  feels  that  as  he  has  already 


served  for  more  than  25  years,  a longer 
time  than  any  federation  secretary  in  the 
country,  he  desires  to  lay  down  his  heavy 
and  increasing  executive  duties  while  still 
in  good  health  and  vigor  that  he  may  car- 
ry out  other  plans  which  have  long  been 
put  aside.  This  tercentenary  year  brings 
his  work  to  a fitting  climax;  and  at  this 
time  it  is  possible  to  turn  over  the  task 
to  others  whose  fitness  is  recognized  by 
all. 

The  executive  committee  assured  him 
that  it  had  canvassed  the  constituency  of 
the  federation  and  that  everyone  desired 
him  to  continue  as  secretary;  but  finally 
granted  his  request,  and  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“It  is  with  reluctance  and  deep  regret 
that  we  accept  the  decision  of  Rev.  E. 
Tallmadge  Root,  not  to  continue  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Fed- 
eration of  Churches  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing next  November.  Mr.  Root  has  been  so 
long  and  so  intimately  a part  of  this  work 
that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  think  of  the 
Federation  without  him.  In  every  true 
sense  he  was  its  author,  as  he  has  been  the 
chief  factor  in  its  continued  and  growing 
success. 

“That  the  Federation  should  now  cour- 
ageously face  the  future  without  him,  is 
the  best  possible  testimony  to  the  stability 
of  the  organization  established  by  him. 

‘ ‘ With  the  efficiency  of  a wise  adminis- 
trator, he  has  ever  displayed  the  mood 
of  the  prophet.  He  has  manifested  a 
painstaking  industry  and  has  led  in  co- 
operative activities  which  have  influenced 
the  whole  church  life  of  America,  His 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
have  been  a constant  inspiration  to  his  as- 
sociates. His  courage  in  the  face  of  dif- 
ficulties has  always  been  matched  by  the 
patience  he  has  displayed  in  their  solu- 
tion. He  has  been  a leader  not  only  in 
Massachusetts,  but  in  federation  work 
throughout  the  nation. 

‘ ‘ The  personal  relationship  which  he  has 
sustained  to  the  board  of  directors  and 
members  of  the  different  committees,  has 
always  been  of  the  most  delightful  char- 
acter. 

“ We,  therefore,  express  our  personal  de- 
votion to  him,  and  our  best  wishes  for  his 
future. 

“It  is  our  confident  expectation  that  his 
release  from  the  ardous  duties  of  this  office 
will  permit  him  to  continue  his  service  to 
the  church  in  an  ever  enlarging  ministry.” 


See  The 
Passion  Play 


The  great  Passion  Play  of  Ober- 
ammergau  comes  only  "every  ten 
years.  It  will  be  given  next  sum- 
mer. You  can  see  England,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  France  on 
the  38  day  trip  that  is  being  plan- 
ned with  the  Student’s  Travel  Club. 
Trgvel  with  cultivated  people  at 
moderate  rates.  All-expense  tour 
as  outlined  above,  $525.  For  par- 
ticulars address  MRS.  IDA  EL 
JORDAN,  810  Courtland  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH 

NUMBER  5 

A gift  of  $8000  was  made  by  a certain  man,  whose  name  cannot  be  revealed,  to 
the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  on  February  12,  1912.  Since  he 
was  then  50  years  of  age,  the  Society  issued  to  him  an  annuity  agreement  with 
guaranteed  income  at  6 per  cent  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

On  January  29,  1929  he  died.  During  these  12  years  his  total  income  from 
this  annuity  agreement  amounted  to  $5760.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  net 
remaining  principal  of  his  original  gift  amounted  to  $5931.01  which  was  im- 
mediately released  for  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Thus  his  life-long  interest  in  the  work  of  world-wide  evangelization  was  con- 
tinued after  his  death. 

You  also  can  have  such  a guaranteed  income  for  life.  Write  to  Dr.  P.  H.  J. 
Lerrigo,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  for  complete  information. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

(The  last  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  June. 
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Auto  Loads  are  Coming 
To  the  Conference 

Already  a number  of  churches  are  plan- 
ning to  bring  auto  loads  to  the  confer- 
ence at  Park  Ridge,  111.,  May  13-15.  Hen- 
ry Kreulen  will  fill  his  big  Hudson  with 
members  of  the  church  at  Kawkawlin, 
Mich.  John  Codd,  of  Mattoon,  111.,  is  driv- 
ing up  a load  from  Mattoon,  111.,  and  Cliff 
Titus  reports  the  probability  of  his  bring- 
ing two  auto  loads  from  Joplin,  Mo.  The 
desirability  of  getting  the  lay  members  of 
community  and  federated  churches  in 
touch  with  the  national  movement  is  seen 
by  these  pastors  and  doubtless  by  many 
others.  All  of  these  have  arranged  in  ad- 
vance for  entertainment  at  Park  Ridge, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  others  who  will  re- 
port their  delegations  soon.  The  total 
reservations  at  Easter  time  were  about  a 
hundred  with  the  conference  still  about 
four  weeks  away.  The  ladies  of  the  Park 
Ridge  church  announce  that  they  will 
serve  dinner  at  the  church  on  Tuesday 
evening  between  6:30  and  7:30  so  that 
those  who  are  driving  may  count  on  din- 
ner accommodations  at  the  church. 


New  Organ  at 

Union  Church  of  Cristobal 

The  union  church  at  Cristobal  in  the 
Canal  Zone  has  installed  a new  organ  and 
on  Palm  Sunday  it  was  dedicated.  It  is 
a memorial  to  E.  E.  Olcott,  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Religious 
Work  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  organ  was 
made  possible  by  a generous  gift  from  Mrs. 
Olcott  and  by  gifts  from  friends  of  Mr. 
Olcott.  The  work  in  the  Canal  Zone  is 
assisted  by  offerings  from  community 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  population  here  is  mostly 
transient.  This  population  is  able  to  pro- 
vide for  its  operating  budget,  but  looks 
to  the  churches  in  the  United  States  for 
assistance  in  meeting  building  debts.  The 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  handles  funds 
for  this  purpose  and  seeks  the  assistance 
of  a larger  number  of  American  churches. 


Finds  Active  Churches  in  Kansas 

In  carrying  out  an  exchange  with  W. 
C.  Heiskell,  pastor  of  Federated  Church, 
at  Oberlin,  Kansas,  the  writer  came  into 
close  contact  with  a group  of  the  merged 
churches  in  the  state. 

The  Oberlin  church  is  a federation  of 
Disciples  and  'Baptists,  formed  about  six 
years  ago.  They  still  use  both  buildings 
but  have  in  mind  moving  the  Baptist 
building  over  on  the  other  lot,  joining  the 
two,  and  putting  a basement  under  the 
united  building.  This  would  greatly  im- 
prove their  property,  make  a more  ef- 
fective program  possible  and  give  a sense 
of  permanence.  The  parsonage  left  on  the 
other  lot  could  then  be  made  a very  com- 
fortable home  for  the  minister.  An  effort 
was  made  some  time  after  the  merger  to 
bring  the  other  churches,  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist,  into  the  united  church;  if  this 
had  succeeded  one  of  the  strongest  church- 
es in  one  of  the  finest  county  seat  cities, 
a town  with  exceptional  vision  and  com- 
munity spirit,  would  have  led  in  the  move- 
ment in  Kansas.  We  hope  the  matter  is 
deferred,  not  dropped. 

We  took  time  on  the  way  back  to  look 
over  the  remodeled  community  church 
plant  at  Garden  City.  H.  0.  Judd  is  pas- 
tor here,  and  under  his  wise  and  patient 
leadership  the  hopes  and  aims  of  many 
years’  standing  are  being  realized.  An 
auditorium  that  would  be  a credit  to  any 
church;  an  illuminated  window-cross  and 
a parish  house  joining  the  church  build- 


ing make  this  a very  complete  and  at- 
tractive religious  center.  Their  rural  com- 
munity work  is  progressing  splendidly, 
and  bids  fair  to  make  Garden  City  Com- 
munity church  the  center  of  a larger  parish. 

We  had  the  pleasure  also  of  visiting  the 
Federated  Church  at  Whitewater,  where 
Ben  W.  Sinderson  has  just  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion^  the  financial  cam- 
paign for  a new  building  to  be  erected  on 
the  Lutheran  lot.  As  we  met  some  of  the 
leaders  and  looked  over  the  plans  we  had 
the  joy  of  feeling  that  here  would  be  a 
church,  not  a cross  between  a school,  a 
town  hall  and  a factory.  Here  will  be  a 
building  that  will  meet  the  needs,  religious, 
educational  and  social,  yet  will  breathe 
forth  the  spirit  of  worship  in  every  line 
of  its  architecture.  It  has  taken  time  to 
pool  their  property,  harmonize  their  differ- 
ences, and  “arise  and  build”.  But  they 
have  arrived,  and  the  devotion  of  pastor 
and  people  are  to  be  highly  commended. 

Back  to  our  own  work  in  Mound  City! 
Here  a little  over  two  years  ago  the  Dis- 
ciples and  Congregational  churches,  to- 
gether with  progressive  groups  from  the 
other  two  churches;  and  with  a number 
not  connected  with  any  church  in  the  city, 
formed  the  baby  church  of  Kansas,  a group 
now  numbering  over  half  a hundred.  We 
have  much  yet  to  do  to  keep  step,  but  with 
vision,  determination  and  patience  we  too 
expect  in  a very  few  years  to  show  real 
results  in  this  the  most  hopeful  and  wide- 
spread religious  movement  of  the  present 
day. 

W.  M.  Randles. 


Easter  is  a Big  Day 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  re- 
ports of  a big  day  on  Easter,  although  in 
some  sections  rain  was  falling  in  torrents. 
Two  hundred  people  were  turned  away 
from  Community  church  in  Joplin,  Mo., 
where  Cliff  Titus  is  minister.  About  eight 
hundred  were  able  to  attend  the  services. 
At  Park  Ridge,  Community  church  had  a 
sunrise  prayer-meeting  and  two  church 
services.  At  the  second  church  service 
people  were  turned  away.  The  attend- 
ance at  forenoon  religious  services  totalled 
about  nine  hundred  people.  All  of  this 
would  be  very  encouraging  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  pay  the  church 
an  annual  visit  and  will  not  be  seen  again 
for  a whole  year.  The  Joplin  church  had 
nearly  sixty  new  members  during  the 
Lenten  period,  35  of  them  coming  on  Eas- 
ter Sunday. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Trees. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Seerotary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rnral 
evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  th» 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

EEV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Easter  Cantata  Climax  to  Easter 

Associated  Churches  at  Allison,  la., 
where  G.  Brewster  Preston  is  pastor  had  a 
proper  climax  to  the  Easter  services  by  the 
rendition  of  a cantata  entitled  “Easter 
Angels”.  The  church  was  filled  to  the 
limit  of  its  capacity  both  morning  and 
evening.  Eighteen  were  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  church  on  Easter  morn- 
ing. During  the  present  pastorate  eighty 
new  members  have  been  received. 


Good  Churches  in  Spokane  Valley 

The  Spokane  Valley  Herald  speaks  edi- 
torially of  the  very  successful  work  of  two 
community  churches  in  that  section  of  the 
state  of  Washington.  At  Veradale  there 
is  a church  of  240  members  of  which  O.  P. 
Schenefelt  is  pastor.  This  church  has  a 
budget  of  four  thousand  dollars  which  was 
subscribed  on  a recent  Sunday.  The  church 
at  Millwood  has  four  hundred  members. 
L.  N.  Williams  is  pastor.  The  secular  pa- 
per regards  these  churches  as  a triumph- 
ant demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  com- 


HOPE  FOR  LEPERS 

Help  us  to  establish  out-patient  clinics 
where  patients  can  be  treated  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease.  By  this  method  they 
will  recover  before  they  pass  far  into  the 
infectious  stage,  and  thus  cut  off  infection 
from  the  next  generation. 

WHAT  DOLLARS  WILL  DO 

$5 — Food  for  2 months. 

$10 — Medical  treatment  for  2 years. 

$40 — Complete  care  for  I year. 

This  Mission  is  the  recognized  representa- 
tive of  the  Mission  Board  in  caring  for  the 
lepers  found  in  their  own  Mission  fields.  It 
aids  in  supplying  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
stations  in  40  countries.  Free  literature 
on  request  to 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

medical  care  and  Christian  teaching  at  150 
Room  1119M. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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Dedicates  New  Hymn  Books. 

Federated  church,  of  Whitewater, 
Kans.,  recently  installed  new  hymn  books 
and  these  were  formally  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God.  The  church  reported  on 
Feb.  13,  that  $20,000  had  been  raised  to- 
ward their  church  building  project  besides 
the  gift  of  a pipe  organ.  The  minister 
has  been  conducting  a Sunday  evening 
forum. 


Pageant  Presented  on 
Palm  Sunday  Evening 

At  Monroe  Street  Federated  church,  of 
Chicago,  a religious  pageant  was  presented 
on  the  evening  of  Palm  Sunday.  It  was 
entitled  “Barabbas”.  On  the  evening  of 
Good  Friday  a life  size  reproduction  of 
De  Vinci’s  “The  Bast  Supper”  in  con- 
nection with  a special  religious  service. 


Pastor  Lectures  to 
High  School  Students 

B.  Q.  Denham,  pastor  of  Community 
church,  at  Wellborn,  Kans.,  has  been  de- 
livering a course  of  lectures  to  high 
school  students  on  Wednesday  noon  and 
counselling  the  young  people  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  a life  vocation.  The  church 
has  been  conducting  a campaign  of  per- 
sonal evangelist  cuminating  at  Easter. 


Church  Dedicates  new  Edifice 

Seminary  Avenue  Federated  church,  of 
Chicago,  dedicated  a new  house  of  worship 
on  Palm  Sunday.  This  church  is  located  at 
Seminary  and  Lill  avenues.  Congratula- 
tions are  due  this  loyal  church  for  their 
achievement. 


Pastor  Will  Close  His  Work 
B.  W.  Sinderson,  pastor  of  Federated 
church  at  Whitewater,  Kans.,  will  close 
his  work  some  time  this  summer.  During 
his  brief  pastorate  he  has  been  able  to  com- 
plete a drive  for  funds  for  a new  building 
and  the  building  committee  has  been  auth- 
orized to  let  contracts  on  this  building. 
Mr.  Sinderson  expects  to  return  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  complete  his  di- 
vinity training. 


Big  Drop  in  Church  Accessions 

The  annual  statistics  put  out  by  the 
Christian  Herald  indicate  a large  decline 
in  accessions  to  the  churches  the  past 
year.  The  total  net  gain  in  religious 
bodies  was  300,000  as  compared  with  a mil- 
lion the  year  before.  Whether  economic 
conditions  are  connected  with  these  facts 
awaits  some  wise  interpreter. 


New  Federated  Church 
At  Kingsville,  Ohio 

The  district  officials  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  denominations  assisted  two 
churches  at  Kingsville,  Ohio,  in  forming 
a Federated  church  recently.  The  story 
of  this  achievement  is  thus  told  in  the 
Ohio  Chritsian  News: 

“Rev.  Glenn  Cornell,  who  has  been  the 
local  Methodist  pastor  since  September, 
19217,  will  continue  as  pastor  of  the  Fed- 
erated church. 

“The  articles  of  federation  placed  the 
selection  of  a pastor  in  the  hands  of  a 
pulpit  committee  of  three  members  from 
each  group,  together  with  the  denomina- 
tional executives  representing  the  presby- 
tery and  the  district. 

“The  two  church  schools  are  to  be  com- 
bined and  departmentalized,  and  will  have 
a total  enrollment  of  approximately  200. 

“The  morning  services  will  alternate  by 
months  between  the  two  church  buildings, 
which  stand  opposite  each  other  in  the 
heart  of  the  village. 


“A  10-member  board  of  trustees,  to 
have  charge  of  the  church  property,  and  a 
12-member  board  of  directors,  to  supervise 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church  and 
look  after  the  financial  support,  are  divided 
equally  in  numbers  between  the  two 
churches. 

“Old  members  will  retain  their  denom- 
inational affiliations  unchanged.  A new 
member  is  to  have  his  choice  of  the  two  de- 
nominations, and  if  he  expresses  no  prefer- 
ence, his  name  is  to  be  added  to  the  smaller 
denominational  roll,  according  to  the  arti- 
cles of  federation. 

“Last  October  the  young  people  of  the 
three  churches  of  the  village — Baptist  as 
well  as  Methodist  and  Presbyterian — form- 
ed a united  young  people’s  society.  The 
meeting  of  this  group  each  Sunday  eve- 
ning preceded  a union  service  of  three 
churches.  This  arrangement  will  not  be 
changed  by  the  formation  of  the  new  Fed- 
erated church,  it  is  understood. 

“The  articles  of  federation  provide: 

“That  ’the  doctrines  shall  be  based  upon 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  commonly  accepted 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian churches  as  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  ” 

‘ ‘ That  communionl  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  a manner  combining  the  practices 
of  the  two  denominations. 

“That  all  modes  of  baptism  are  to  be 
recognized  and  practiced  according  to  the 
desire  of  the  candidate. 

“The  Presbyterian  church  was  formed 
in  1844  by  the  reorganization  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  dating  back  to  1810. 
The  Methodist  church  Was  formed  in  1831. 

“Rev.  Mr.  Cornell  is  a native  of  Cleve- 
land and  gradute  of  Baldwin-Wallace  Col- 
lege and  Drew  Seminary.  He  holds  an  M. 
A.  degree  from  New  York  University  and 
has  pursued  graduate  work  at  Western 
Reserce  University.  He  serves  churches 
at  Kelloggsville  and  Gageville  on  alter- 
nate Sunday  afternoons  and  is  leader  of 
the  local  Boy  Scouts. 


IOWA  NOTES 

A cast  of  seven  members  of  Federated 
Church  of  Union,  Iowa,  Sunday  school  pre- 
sented the  pageant,  “The  Half  of  My 
Goods,”  Sunday  evening,  April  20th,  as  a 
part  of  the  Easter  program.  A large  and 
appreciative  audience  was  present  and  en- 
joyed this  presentation  of  an  Easter  lesson. 
It  was  based  on  the  story  of  Zaecheus  and 
events  connected  with  Passion  Week.  The 
same  cast  repeated  the  pageant  Sunday 


night,  April  27th,  as  part  of  the  program 
for  district  Sunday  school  convention  for 
the  southern  half  of  Hardin  County. 

Pres.  J.  W.  Dickman  returned  about  the 
middle  of  April  from1  a trip  to  the  western 
coast  in  the  interest  of  the  endowment  fund 
for  upper  Iowa  University.  He  reported 
good  success  on  the  western  trip. 


Preliminary  announcements  of  the  com- 
ing eighth  annual  conference  of  the  Union, 
Community  and  Federated  churches  of 
Iowa,  which  will  be  held  at  Fayette, 
have  been  mailed  out  to  all  the  churches  in 
Iowa  and  also  the  same  type  of  churches 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  who  are  in- 
vited to  join  in  on,  this  year’s  conference. 
Word  has  reached  us  that  the  people  of 
Fayette  are  also  going  ahead  with  local 
preparations  for  the  conference.  We  hope 
to  have  more  specific  announcements  to 
give  out  soon. 

The  fifth  annual  Mother  and  Daughter 
banquet  was  sponsored  by  the  Men ’s  Broth- 
erhood class  of  Union  Federated  church  on 
Friday  evening,  May  2.  Miss  Margaret 
Manora  Boylan,  of  Eldora,  a professional 
reader  and  entertainer,  gave  an  appropri- 
ate program  of  readings  and  one-act  plays 
following  the  banquet. 


A silent  revival  in  the  Methodist  church 
at  Fayette  in  which  local  movies  featured, 
was  written  up  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Christian  Herald.  About  eighty  additions 
to  the  church  resulted  from  the  efforts  of 
the  pastor,  John  Clinton,  and  his  workers. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
(cheerfully  submitted. 

’ Electric  Organ  blow 
ing  outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reedi  Organs 
for  Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hinnera  Organ  Co., 

Pekin.  111. 


PULPIT  AND  fAWMC 

choir  uUmij 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 
COX  SONS  VININO,  Inc. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  Yofk 


New  Hymn  Books? 


HYMNS  of  the 
Christian  Life 

(for  the  church) 

Edited  by  Milton  S.  Littlefield, 
D.D. 

Seventh  large  edition  in  press 
Price  $135.00  per  100 

Those  who  know  tell  us  they 


HYMNAL  for 
Young  People 

(for  the  church  school) 

Edited  by  two  friends  of  youth 

Dr.  Littlefield  and  Miss  Slattery 
Price  $75.00  per  100 

re  the  best  and  we  believe  it. 


Examination  copies  on  application. 

A.  S.  BARNES  & COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 

67  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  SPEAR-POINT  OF  THE  UNITY  MOVEMENT 

Christianity  has  much  armor  in  these  times,  but  it 
has  needed  a spear-point.  Laymen  and  many  ministers 
have  grown  weary  through  the  years  with  the  urbanities 
and  compliments  exchanged  by  Christian  leaders  at  union 
services.  It  was  inevitable  that  action  should  follow  years 
of  talk.  The  community  church  movement  is  the  most 
significant  answer  to  this  demand  for  action. 

There  are  now  1829  union,  community  and  federated 
churches  in  America  that  were  listed  in  the  office  of  the 
Community  Churchman  during  the  spring  of  1930.  These 
churches  average  more  members  than  the  churches  of  the 
various  denominations  because  so  many  of  them  have  an 
exclusive  field.  Probably  a half  million  lay  people  find  a 
church  home  in  these  churches,  though  no  adequate  effort 
to  discover  the  membership  of  these  churches  has  ever 
been  made.  Nor  is  this  the  total  list.  The  independent 
type  of  church  reports  to  nobody.  Churches  are  often  in 
the  field  for  several  years  before  they  are  known.  If  some 
one  should  claim  that  the  figures  given  above  are  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  actual  fact,  we  should  not  dispute 
this  claim. 

Most  of  these  churches  have  come  into  being  since  the 
world  war.  Here  and  there  one  finds  an  old  union  church 
with  fifty  years  of  history,  such  as  the  Union  church  at 
Lindenwood,  111.,  or  the  Bethany  Union  church,  of  Chi- 
cago. But  there  are  more  graves  of  union  churches  than 
union  churches.  These  churches  were  doubtless  bom  of 
the  evangelistic  zeal  arising  from  the  work  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  at  least  in  the  middle  west.  By  examining  ab- 
stract of  title  one  may  find  many  cases  where  Methodists 
and  Presbyterian  churches  now  occupy  property  that  once 
was  the  property  of  a union  church. 

The  old-time  union  church  died  for  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate program.  It  usually  failed  in  its  missionary  obli- 
gations. Its  ministers  were  often  mere  job  holders  who 
took  a union  church  in  the  interim  between  denomination- 
al pastorates  and  in  the  meantime  tried  to  swing  the 
union  church  into  line  with  their  own  denomination.  And 
least  of  all  do  we  find  that  the  old  union  church  had  a so- 
cial program.  It  was  chiefly  evangelistic,  and  doctrinally 
was  often  more  conservative  than  any  one  of  the  denom- 
inations represented  in  the  church.  One  need  not  won- 
der that  such  a church  died.  The  union  churches  that 
have  survived  have  lived  because  they  are  not  like  the 
picture  painted  above. 

The  world  war  carried  thousands  of  young  ministers 
into  chaplaincies,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  and  even  into  actual 
trench  service  in  the  army.  These  men  came  back  from 
France  almost  to  a man  in  rebellion  against  sectarianism. 
The  war  taught  civilians  to  give  to  a common  budget  for 
protestant,  Jewish  and  Catholic  war  work.  Old  habits 
and  loyalties  made  way  for  the  new.  Many  villages  com- 
bined services  to  save  coal.  In  the  process,  a good  many 
groups  refused  to  go  back  to  the  old  status. 

By  1921  Rev.  David  R.  Piper,  then  a X’ural  minister  in 
Missouri,  found  the  names  of  a hundred  community 
churches.  He  founded  the  Community  Churchman  and 
began  the  difficult  process  of  finding  out  where  other 


churches  might  be  found.  Doubtless  the  impulse  of  Mr. 
Piper’s  efforts  was  a certain  loneliness  that  a commu- 
nity church  pastor  feels,  though  he  continues  a member 
of  his  denomination.  He  is  regarded  as  peculiar  by  his 
brethren,  or  used  to  be,  and  is  left  off  the  committees  by 
his  state  convention. 

By  1922  Mr.  Piper  had  definitely  located  713  churches. 
By  April  1927  this  list  had  grown  to  1296.  It  contained 
sixteen  hundred  churches  in  1928  and  1829  in  1930. 

It  was  natural  that  the  movement  should  make  its 
first  big  development  in  rural  sections,  for  it  is  here  that 
over-churching  works  its  greatest  evils.  Eighty-two  per 
cent  of  these  churches  are  rural,  that  is,  they  are  in  com- 
munities of  less  than  2500.  About  ten  per  cent  are  in  su- 
burbs of  large  cities  and  ten  percent  are  in  cities  of  lesser 
population. 

Some  of  these  churches  were  organized  in  the  North- 
west by  the  Home  Mission  Council  as  “denominational 
type”  community  churches.  A denomination  was  given 
a free  hand  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  take 
care  of  all  the  Christians  in  a given  community.  Miss 
Hooker  in  her  excellent  booklet  “How  Can  Local  Churches 
Come  Together?”  shows  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
these  churches.  They  have  the  advantage  of  supervision. 
But  they  have  the  weakness  of  failing  to  convince  many 
Christians  that  they  are  “genuine”  community  churches. 
The  scoffer  calls  them  “camouflage”  community  churches, 
though  this  aspersion  is  often  undeserved.  The  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  is  now  out  in  the  open  with  a broader  pro- 
gram which  has  been  endorsed  by  both  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  by  the  Community  Church  Workers. 
Its  salient  features  are  these : 

“In  making  church  adjustments  in  communities  of 
one  thousand  population  or  less,  the  following  principles 
should  be  recommended: 

“I.  That  the  primacy  of  the  community  interests 
and  the  rights  and  affections  of  the  small  groups  as  well 
as  of  the  larger  should  be  recognized. 

“2.  That  the  church  should  be  so  formed  and  its  af- 
fairs so  conducted  that,  in  all  things  local,  it  will  work  to- 
wards a single  church  consciousness,  while,  in  its  outside 
affiliations,  it  shall  conserve  such  missionary  objectives 
and  fellowship  interests  as  continue  to  enlist  the  affections 
of  the  membership. 

“3.  That  it  will  show  sacred  regard  for  the  cere- 
monies, customs  or  sacraments  through  which  the  several 
groups  have  been  wont  to  express  themselves,  making 
suitable  arrangements  for  their  continuance. 

“4.  That  its  affiliations  shall  be  such  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  will  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  a single 
church  consciousness  and  a new  community  ideal,  and. 
on  the  other,  will  keep  it  in  touch  with  the  going  order  of 
Christendom  and  in  harmony  with  those  ideals  and  con- 
victions which  through  the  generations  have  become 
contributions  of  world  value.” 

The  state  councils  of  churches,  formed  on  an  interde- 
nominational basis  have  in  many  instances  been  most  ac- 
tive in  making  adjustments  in  the  church  life  of  villages. 
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This  has  been  notably  true  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio.  The 
Ohio  Christian  News,  federation  organ,  features  the  or- 
ganization of  federated  churches  above  all  other  forms  of 
church  news.  It  is  the  dominant  interest  of  the.  secretary, 
Rev.  W.  F.  Lamb.  And  Dr.  E.  Tallmadge  Root,  retiring 
secretary  in  Massachusetts,  has  not  only  set  up  federated 
churches  but  he  has  also  perfected  a relationship  with 
the  church  federation  for  over  thirty  independent  church- 
es. To  these  churches  he  has  assigned  a missionary  task 
in  Albania. 

But  vast  numbers  of  community  churches  just  grew 
like  Topsy.  When  an  avoricious  bishop  tried  to  annex 
the  property  of  a federated  church,  the  people  went  bol- 
shevik and  organized  their  own  church.  In  more  than 
one  town  laymen  cast  aside  every  counsel  of  caution  and 
declared  that  the  time  had  come  “to  do  something”.  They 
wrote  up  constitutions  that  are  fearfully  and  wonderful? 
ly  made.  But  these  documents  agree  in  making  it  easy 
to  join  the  church  and  in  assuring  the  democratic  con- 
trol of  the  church  by  the  people. 

After  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm,  the  new  commu- 
nity fhurch  began  to  have  problems.  The  people  missed 
the  old  time  conventions  where  they  talked  over  church 
work  with  neighboring  churches.  The  independent 
church  was  sometimes  victimized  by  unworthy  ministers. 
A striking  instance  was  that  of  a morphine  addict  who 
held  six  different  community  churches,  before  he  took  his 
departure  from  the  church  militant.  The  churches  did  not 
know  how  to  disburse  their  missionary  money.  Should 
they  take  communion  seated  as  the  Presbyterians  do,  or 
kneeling  as  the  Methodists  do?  What  forms  of  worship 
should  be  adopted? 

A growing  number  of  ministers  felt  that  a convention 
should  be  held  to  talk  over  these  and  many  other  prob- 
lems. Other  ministers  sincerely  felt  that  a convention 
would  mean  the  launching  of  a new  denomination.  It  was 
a matter  of  conscience  with  them  to  stay  away  from  any 
meeting  of  community  church  people. 

The  relationship  with  the  big  denominational  or- 
ganizations was  a problem.  One  may  find  curiously  an- 
tiquated resolutions  (though  less  than  ten  years  old)  in 
which  denominational  bodies  deplore  the  community 
church  movement  as  a source  of  weakness  to  American 
Christianity.  But  one  finds  more  recently  a more  generous 
attitude.  The  Methodist  denomination  has  regularized  the 
service  of  their  ministers  in  community  churches.  Many 
of  the  denominations  will  now  pay  a pension  to  a minis- 
ter part  of  whose  service  has  been  in  a community  church. 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  still  prefers  a denomina- 
tional type  community  church.  Few  of  the  denominations 
would  express  sympathy  with  an  independent  church, 
even  though  this  was  the  only  way  a village  could  unify 
its  local  forces. 

These  problems  and  others  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  It.  arose 
out  of  a national  conference  held  in  St.  Paul’s  Union 
chui’ch  of  Chicago  ,in  May,  1923.  At  this  meeting  no 
permanent  organization  was  formed  but  a provisional 
committee  arranged  for  a second  conference  in  Grace 
Chapel,  Philadelphia,  in  1924.  Here  a regular  organiza- 
tion was  formed  and  Rev.  0.  F.  Jordan,  of  Park  Ridge, 
111.,  was  made  the  unsalaried  secretary. 

Following  the  Philadelphia  conference  were  four 
years  of  experimentation.  Nobody  knew  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  organization  what  it  should  do.  It  had  to  wait 
for  its  public  to  make  demands  upon  it.  Rev.  J.  R.  Har- 
greaves in  the  two  years  following  May  1928,  arranged 
for  joint  action  with  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and 


the  Home  Missions  Council.  During  his  secretaryship  a 
number  of  surveys  were  made.  Looking  back  on  these 
years  one  sees  a persistent  demand  for  certain  forms  of 
assistance  which  may  now  be  listed. 

The  organization  in  its  national,  sectional  and  state 
meetings  has  met  the  need  of  fellowship.  These  meet- 
ings avoided  the  danger  of  forming  a new  denomination 
by  adopting  no  tests  of  fellowship  and  by  admitting  no 
delegates  from  churches.  The  conferences  were  made  up 
of  individuals,  not  all  of  whom  were  in  community 
churches.  And  many  ministers  and  laymen  have  warmed 
their  hearts  at  the  fires  kindled  in  these  meetings. 

The  conferences  develop  no  more  interesting  moments 
than  when  ministers  and  laymen  talk  about  the  new  ways 
of  doing  church  work  that  are  possible  for  a community 
church.  The  Community  Church  Workers  have  made  it 
unnecessary  for  every  new  minister  coming  into  the 
movement  to  experiment  with  his  own  ways  of  working 
de  novo.  A solid  block  of  experience  is  now  available. 

It  was  also  evident  at  the  outset  that  some  method 
must  be  found  to  introduce  churches  and  ministers.  This 
early  became  a function  of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers. No  church  or  minister  need  accept  this  service,  but 
hardly  a mail  fails  to  bring  to  the  office  of  the  organization 
or  newspaper  requests  for  aid  from  ministers  or  churches. 
It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  loads  resting  upon  the  organiza- 
tion and  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  performance. 

Giving  the  public  information  about  the  movement 
has  also  been  a prominent  feature  of  the  activity  of  Com- 
munity Church  Workers.  For  two  years  Samuel  R.  Guard 
conducted  a broadcast  on  various  radio  stations  which  re- 
sulted in  churches  in  many  sections  of  the  country  as  at 
Walsenburg,  Colorado.  The  organization  has  sponsored 
books  and  pamphlets  and  has  been  a consistent  friend  to 
the  Community  Churchman,  assisting  in  its  circulation. 
The  secretary  is  called  on  to  furnish  college  students  with 
assistance  in  preparation  of  college  papers  on  the  commu- 
nity church  and  a constant  stream  of  inquiry  comes  in 
from  towns  that  want  to  consolidate  their  churches.  Once 
all  this  burden  fell  upon  individual  ministers  of  promin- 
ence in  various  parts  of  the  country.  They  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  turn  over  this  service  to  a central  office. 

And  the  Community  Church  Workers  has  been  a 
means  of  furnishing  the  movement  with  a philosophy  so 
far  as  it  has  one.  It  has  been  a connecting  link  with  the 
outside  world.  Its  service  after  a brief  period  of  six  years 
was  recognized  as  being  so  noteworthy  that  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Home  Missions  Council  made 
an  affiliation  with  it  for  the  work  of  survey  and  adjust- 
ment in  the  church  field.  In  this  affiliation  it  is  an  autono- 
mous body  cooperating  on  a basis  of  equality  with  the 
other  organizations  named.  This  recognition  has  about 
disposed  of  certain  dark  insinuations  as  to  unworthy  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  organization.  Fifteen  board 
members  and  a corps  of  officers,  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  make  up  the  directing  force  of  the  society. 
Rev.  Richard  E.  Shields,  of  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  was 
elected  executive  secretary  at  the  conference  in  May, 
1930.  The  office  will  be  continued  in  Chicago. 

In  less  than  twenty  years  one  would  not  expect  much 
homogenuity  among  these  rapidly  developing  churches 
and  perhaps  no  similarity  of  view-point.  But  things  are 
happening  to  the  souls  of  the  men  in  this  movement  and 
to  their  ways  of  working  that  are  of  significance  to  the 
whole  Christian  world.  There  is  a tolerance  which  has 
kept  the  conferences  free  from  squabbles  between  mod- 
ernists and  fundamentalists,  though  one  may  find  extreme 
examples  of  each  view-point  in  the  fellowship.  At  a re- 
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cent  conference  a fundamentalist  held  up  the  Bible  for 
adoration,  but  did  not  leave  when  another  man  told  of  his 
evolution  from  conservatism  to  a thorough-going  modern- 
istic view-point. 

The  community  church  is  free  to  borrow  from  every 
communion  in  its  forms  of  worship.  Nowhere  in  America 
is  there  a keener  interest  in  the  development  of  right 
modes  of  worship  than  here.  New  experiments  in  re- 
ligious education  are  being  tried.  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  all 
the  Sunday  school  teachers  have  public  school  licenses  and 
are  paid  a salary.  The  new  parish  houses  have  a stage  and 
perhaps  a gymnasium  with  a strong  emphasis  upon  the 
young  people’s  program  in  the  church. 

And  the  community  church  sees  itself  increasingly 
as  one  among  many  worthy  forces  in  the  development  of 
the  local  community.  It  is  not  indifferent  to  the  town’s 
health,  its  schools,  its  public  library,  its  parks,  its  music, 
or  anything  else  t hat  makes  life  richer  and  better.  It  sees 
in  school,  club  or  lodge  a sister  rather  than  a rival. 

What  of  the  future  of  the  community  church?  Will 
it  become  a new  denomination?  Not  in  this  generation. 
It  has  no  outstanding  leader.  It  is  painfully  conscious  of 
the  danger  of  such  a possibility.  And  before  another  gen- 
eration shall  take  control  perhaps  the  much  longed  for  and 
sought  after  union  of  the  denominations  will  have  come. 
But  whatever  the  future  holds,  in  two  thousand  communi- 
ties religious  life  has  been  improved  and  the  way  to  God 
made  easier.  The  future  is  in  His  hands. 


INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  SECRETARY 

The  people  of  the  community  church  movement  are 
now  invited  to  meet  the  new  secretary  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers,  Rev.  Richard  E.  Shields,  of  Mountain 
Lakes,  N.  J.  He  was  selected  as  secretary  at  the  Park 
Ridge  conference  of  the  organization  and  will  go  on  his 
new  job  the  middle  of  September.  He  has  engaged  of- 
fice space  in  the  Chicago  Temple  building  where  he  will  be 
on  the  same  floor  with  church  federation  and  other  offices 
of  religious  executives. 

The  selection  of  the  new  secretary  was  in  the  hands 
of  a committee  who  were  impressed  by  certain  facts  of 
Mr.  Shields’  life  and  experience.  Born  on  a farm  down 
in  Indiana,  he  knows  the  rural  life.  But  for  several 
years  he  has  been  a pastor  in  a New  York  suburb  where 
he  was  in  touch  with  the  nation’s  largest  city.  In  his 
church  at  Mountain  Lakes  was  Secretary  Macfarland,  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  which  brought  Mr. 
Shields  into  touch  with  various  forms  of  cooperative  work. 

Mr.  Shields  was  a Moravian  by  birth  and  training, 
having  attended  college  at  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  where  the 
leading  institution  of  that  denomination  is  located.  But 
he  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Dutch  Reformed  denominations,  his  community  church  at 
Mountain  Lakes  having  had  an  affiliation  with  the  latter 
denomination.  All  of  this  means  that  while  he  knows  how 
to  work  in  organization  harness,  he  is  handicapped  with 
no  hang-over  of  feeling  toward  any  denomination. 

Mr.  Shields  is  still  quite  a young  man,  having  had 
only  enough  experience  to  season  him  for  the  work  which 
he  has  to  do.  He  is  a fluent  speaker,  being  able  to  ex- 
press himself  freely  on  every  occasion  when  he  would  be 
expected  to  speak.  He  understands  the  technique  of  of- 
fice work  and  does  not  despise  its  detail. 

A multitude  of  duties  awaits  him.  His  counsel  and 
leadership  is  expected  in  the  financial  program  of  his 
organization.  He  must  organize  an  office  that  will  be 
able  to  respond  quickly  and  accurately  to  the  various  calls 
that  come  for  service.  Ministers  and  churches  will  look 


to  him  for  introduction.  There  will  be  calls  for  addresses 
at  conventions  and  in.  villages  that  are  trying  to  adjust 
their  church  situation.  He  must  be  the  liaison  officer  who 
will  keep  community  church  people  in  cooperation  with 
the  big  projects  of  the  Christian  world.  These  and  many 
other  duties  await  him  when  he  opens  his  office  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  autumn. 

Every  man  is  entitled  to  his  chance.  Mr.  Shields 
has  a right  to  expect  in  the  ranks  of  the  community 
church  movement  an  initial  friendliness  and  cooperation. 
We  believe  that  he  will  merit  a continuance  of  this  initial 
friendliness  by  the  service  which  he  renders. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Shields  reaches  his  office  in  Septem- 
ber, there  should  be  on  his  desk  so  many  openings  that  his 
greatest  powers  will  be  challenged  by  his  opportunity. 
Over  the  country  ministers  of  the  community  church  move- 
ment should  be  giving  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  move- 
ment an  interpretation  that  will  open  doors.  Newspaper 
articles  of  a newsy  sort  are  to  be  written.  Lectures  and 
addresses  in  promising  fields  should  be  delivered.  No 
secretary  could  accomplish  one  per  cent  of  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done.  But  the  way  can  be  opened  this  sum- 
mer in  a hundred  new  communities  for  a better  organi- 
zation of  religious  life. 

Introductions  have  a double  function.  Not  only  do 
we  wish  our  readers  to  know  Mr.  Shields,  but  we  wish 
him  to  know  our  readers.  They  are  an  eager  and 
prayerful  constituency.  Mr.  Shields,  you  will  find  these 
people  will  enrich  your  life  as  you  work  with  them.  We 
wish  to  share  with  you  their  loyalty  and  affection. 


THE  BUNK  IN  THE  STRAW  VOTES 

The  wet  newspapers  have  taken  much  satisfaction  out 
of  the  results  of  the  straw  vote  of  the  Literary  Digest  and 
similar  straw  votes  in  colleges  and  universities.  How 
much  bunk  is  in  these  straw  votes  may  be  seen  by  two  re- 
cent occurences. 

In  Transylvania  College,  a Disciples  institution,  a 
straw  vote  showed  a majority  opposed  to  prohibition. 
This  stirred  the  president  up  and  he  investigated.  Only 
60  out  of  400  students  had  voted  on  the  straw  vote.  A 
vote  in  chapel  with  325  present  showed  an  overwhelming 
majority  for  strict  enforcement  of  prohibition.  No  doubt 
an  investigation  and  a complete  vote  in  other  colleges 
would  yield  similar  results. 

And  everyone  remembers  how  wet  the  Literary  Di- 
gest said  Pennsylvania  was.  But  it  has  just  gotten 
through  nominating  one  of  the  driest  men  in  the  United 
States,  Gifford  Pinchot,  for  governor.  And  the  votes 
added  insult  to  injury  by  electing  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  a dry  candidate  for  the  senate.  Yes,  Philadel- 
phia is  wet,  sopping  wet.  But  after  all,  the  big  cities  do 
not  run  this  country.  They  only  want  to.  In  the  smaller 
communities  where  life  is  more  normal,  people  think 
straighter  on  a good  many  of  the  questions  of  the  day 
than  they  do  in  the  cities. 

The  wets  will  keep  on  getting  up  referendum  votes 
and  straw  votes.  They  will  carry  all  of  them  because  the 
drys  do  not  run  for  a street  car  after  they  are  already 
aboard.  But  let  the  wets  put  up  their  candidates  for 
public  office  and  see  what  happens  to  them.  Every  year 
Congress  grows  more  dry.  The  politicians  are  no  fools. 
They  know  which  way  the  wind  blows.  They  are  not 
rushing  to  get  in  the  wet  band  wagon. 

Frantic  appeals  for  liberty — to  get  drunk — will  never 
appeal  to  the  better  judgment  of  America.  The  whole 
world  slowly  moves  from  drunkenness  to  sobriety.  And 
America  leads  the  way. 
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A COMITY  OF  ERRORS 

By  Carl  S.  Weist. 


Word  Play  in  One  Act  (Being  a 

Characters 


Epithodist  

Presrelationist  

Conbyterian 

Minister 

Layman 

Methcopal  

Formeral  

Liberist 

I.  M.  C.  K 

Minister 

Minister 

Layman 

Secretary 

The  Time — Today 

The  Place — I.  M.  C.  K.  Reading  Room  in  Flount  Lernon, 
a suburb  of  a large  city. 

Background 

Flount  Lernon,  a suburb,  through  the  center  of # which 
runs  the  Hew  Narlem  Railway,  dividing  the  city  into  two 
distinct  parts.  The  older  part  with  five  churches  lies  to 
the  east ; the  newer  section,  Hester  Chill  with  three  church- 
es lies  to  the  west.  The  Hester  Chill  district  being  new 
and  more  desirable  is  looked  upon  with  anxious  eyes  by 
the  churches  of  the  East  Side. 

A year  before  this  incident  takes  place  the  Conby- 
terian  Church  opened  negotiations  for  a new  site  for  it- 
self four  blocks  from  the  Epithodist  Church  in  Hester 
Chill.  Realizing  the  difficulties  in  financing  a building 
project  of  the  size  contemplated,  the  Conbyterian  Church 
on  the  East  Side  suggested  to  the  Liberist  Church  also  on 
the  East  Side,  that  they  unite  and  build  one  church  on  the 
West  Side  in  the  newer  Hester  Chill  section.  The  Liber- 
ists  voted  to  accept  the  Conbyterian  proposition  provided 
the  Conbyterians  were  willing  to  turn  Liberist,  and  also 
voted  to  build  on  the  Conbyterian  site  in  Hester  Chill. 
That  chilled  the  ardor  of  the  Conbyterians  considerably 
but  discussion  of  union  went  on. 

One  day,  a short  time  before  the  curtain  rises  on  our 
comity,  the  Liberists  suddenly  purchased  a lot  for  a new 
church  in  Hester  Chill  one  block  from  the  Conbyterian 
site,  and  three  blocks  from  the  Epithodist  Church  which 
had  ministered  to  that  section  of  the  city  for  twenty  years 
or  more.  Whereupon  the  Conbyterian  minister  protested 
to  the  Clergy  Club  of  the  city,  and  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed from  that  Club  to  interview  representatives  of 
the  Liberist  and  Conbyterian  Churches. 

Foreground 

I.  M.  C.  K.  room,  no  better,  no  worse  than  the  aver- 
age. A few  soiled  magazines  scattered  about.  A writing 
desk  with  some  scrubby  pens.  A half-dozen  easy  chairs. 
A pool  table  in  center. 

(As  the  curtain  rises,  members  of  the  cast  are  discov- 
ered seated  about  the  room,  tenseness,  curiosity  and  ex- 
pectancy registered  in  their  faces.  The  I.  M.  C.  K.  Sec- 
retary, the  only  neutral  character  of  the  cast,  is  in  the 
chair.) 

SECRETARY. — “Well,  gentlemen,  we  have  come  to- 
gether to  learn  the  facts  regarding  the  church  situation 
that  has  recently  developed  in  Hester  Chill.  We  of  the 
Clergy  Club  are  not  here  to  embarrass  you  of  the  Liberist 
and  Conbyterian  Churches,  but  to  listen  to  what  you  have 
to  say.  This  committee  would  like  to  know,  Brother  Lib- 
erist, why  you  bought  a lot  for  a new  church  in  Hester 
Chill  when  you  knew  that  the  Conbyterians  a year  ago  had 
selected  a site  one  block  away?  Is  it  true  that  nego- 
tiations for  uniting  the  two  churches  were  on  at  the  time 
of  your  purchase  ? ” 

LIBERIST. — “I  am  glad  to  answer  that.  We  bought 
the  site  because  we  must  move  from  our  present  location. 


portrayal  of  an  actual  meeting) 

and  we  were  given  an  especially  attractive  offer  by  the 
owner.  It  is  a fine  location  as  you  know — the  best  in  the 
city.  We  did  not  feel  that  we  were  too  near  the  Conby- 
terians or  the  Epithodists.” 

METHCOPAL. — “But  negotiations  for  union  of  your 
two  churches  were  actually  going  on  when  you  purchased 
the  lot?” 

LIBERIST. — “No.  Before  we  closed  for  the  lot  I 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Conbyterians  saying  that  our  Lib- 
erists would  not  unite  on  a federation  basis.” 

CONBYTERIAN. — “We  never  received  the  letter.” 
LIBERIST. — “I  sent  it  to  you.” 

CONBYTERIAN. — “I  have  no  remembrance  of  such 
h*  letter  * * 

SECRETARY.— (Clearing  his  throat)  “Well,  gen- 
tlemen, let  us  proceed.  Let’s  see.  Brother  Liberist,  you 
say  that  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  three  churches  within 
four  blocks  of  each  other  are  not  too  many  in  one  small 
space  in  this  modern  day  of  church  comity?” 

LIBERIST. — “Exactly.  We  believe  that  we  will  not 
interfere  with  any  other  church.  There  is  plenty  of  peo- 
ple for  all.” 

PRESRELATIONIST. — “May  I ask  a question?  Why 
are  these  two  churches  planning  to  move  from  the  East 
Side?  Is  not  the  East  Side  just  as  large  as  it  ever  was 
and  even  more  densely  populated  than  in  former  years? 
Are  there  not  as  many  children  there  to  receive  Chris- 
tian nurture?” 

LIBERIST. — “Yes,  there  are  children,  but  many  of 
our  people  come  from  Hester  Chill.” 

PRESRELATIONIST.— “But  what  will  happen  to 
the  work  your  churches  have  been  doing  on  the  East 
Side?  Will  the  remaining  churches  take  that  over?  And 
if  the  remaining  churches  can  do  so,  are  we  to  infer  from 
this  situation  the  rather  uncomfortable  fact  that  your 
churches  never  were  really  needed  on  the  East  Side,  are 
not  needed  now,  and  never  will  be?  And  you  who  thu3 
helped  to  over-church  the  East  Side,  now  propose  to  pick 
up  your  churches  and  set  them  down  in  an  adequately 
churched  West  Side?  That  is  to  say,  you  will  repeat  on 
Hester  Chill  in  this  twentieth  century  the  evils  of  darker 
denominational  days?” 

(Embarrassing,  long  pause) 
METHCOPAL.— “I  should  like  to  ask  Brother  Pres- 
relationist  a question.  You  are  pastor  of  a church  on 
Hester  Chill  that  has  just  invested  handsomely  in  new 
buildings  and  expects  to  build  more.  In  your  opinion, 
would  your  church  have  built  had  you  known  that  within 
two  years  two  major  churches  from  the  East  Side  would 
move  into  your  district?” 

PRESRELATIONIST.— “If  I know  anything  at  all 
about  the  temper  of  our  business  men,  I should  say  they 
would  not  have  built,  knowing  that  so  soon  the  constitu- 
ency of  Hester  Chill  would  be  divided  between  five  church- 
es instead  of  three.” 

METHCOPAL.— “Do  you  feel  that  the  churches  al- 
ready situated  on  Hester  Chill  are  able  to  provide  space 
and  equipment  for  whatever  growth  may  come?” 

PRESRELATIONIST.— “Yes.  The  churches  are 

strong  and  strategically  located  so  that  there  is  a church 
within  easy  reach  of  everyone.” 

METHCOPAL. — “You  feel,  then,  that  the  coming  of 
other  churches  to  Hester  Chill  will  weaken  all?” 

PRESRELATIONIST.— “Yes,  materially  and  spirit- 
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ually.  Since  more  and  more  people  in  these  days  go  to 
churches  nearest  their  homes,  it  means  that  many  who 
otherwise  would  attend  the  three  churches  now  located 
on  Hester  Chill  would  go  to  these  new  churches.  Thus 
the  matter  of  support  would  be  made  more  difficult  for 
each  church.  Therefore,  I cannot  believe  that  the  Liberists 
and  Conbyterians  are  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity when  they  plank  down  two  unnecessary  churches 
by  the  side  of  the  other  three  for  the  community  to  sup- 
port. It  looks  to  me  as  though  they  were  thinking  not  of 
serving  the  community  but  rather  of  serving  the  churches 
of  their  respective  denominations.” 

FORMERAL.— “Will  Brother  Liberist  kindly  tell  us 
why  he  is  so  sure  that  his  church  is  making  the  right 
move  in  going  to  Hester  Chill?” 

LIBERIST. — “Our  minister,  than  whom  there  is  no 
more  sincere  and  devout  man  of  God,  told  me  that  he 
went  to  his  knees  in  prayer  about  this  problem  and  that 
through  prayer  he  was  convinced  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  we  move  thither.” 

(A  long  silence.  The  Methcopal  minister  nervously 
drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  The 
Epithodist  in  deep  reflection  with  head  bowed  almost  to 
his  knees.  Strained  expressions  on  faces  here  and  there.) 

METHCOPAL. — “Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Brother 


Liberist,  that  this  meeting  tonight  to  discuss  the  expedi- 
ency and  justice  of  your  church  moving  to  Hester  Chill 
may  be  the  answer  to  your  minister’s  prayer?” 

EPITHODIST. — (Speaking  slowly  with  his  head  still 
bowed  very  low)  “Sometimes,  you  know,  we  fall  on  our 
knees  with  a dominant  desire  and  arising  with  that  same 
dominant  desire,  we  think  our  prayer  is  answered.” 

PRESRELATIONIST.— “Which  makes  me  think  of 
what  happened  at  a church  meeting  where  a very  bitterly 
controverted  matter  was  to  be  discussed.  At  the  begin- 
ning a deacon  was  called  upon  to  lead  in  prayer.  His 
prayer  was  after  this  fashion:  ‘Oh  Lord,  we  pray  that 
Thou  wilt  give  us  wisdom.  Lead  us  by  Thy  grace.  But, 
oh  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  on  this  matter  before  us  we 
are  very  decided.’  ” 

(A  wave  of  laughter;  then  awkward  silence.) 
SECRETARY. — “Well,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  no  fur- 
ther word,  we  will  consider  ourselves  adjourned.” 

(Exit  all,  shaking  hands  cordially  and  smiling  blandly) 

Curtain 

Epilogme.  There  is  no  further  word.  The  Conby- 
terian  Church  withdrew  from  Hester  Chill.  The  Liber- 
ists are  doggedly  laying  plans  for  a church  building.  Thus 
does  the  farce  of  denominationalism  continue  to  play  it- 
self out  on  our  modern  stage  to  rapidly  emptying  houses. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  TOMORROW 

By  Cliff  Titus. 


The  church  has,  through  various  phases  of  her  his- 
tory, been  loyal  to  two  kinds  of  authority ; first,  there  was 
the  authority  of  the  church;  second,  there  was  the  au- 
thority that  was  recognized  primarily  by  protestantism, 
the  authority  of  a book. 

Today  we  are  passing  from  under  the  authority  of 
either  of  these.  Not  that  we  do  not  value  the  church  of 
the  past  and  not  that  we  do  not  reverence  the  Bible ; but 
the  church  cannot  be  recognized  as  authority  because 
there  are  so  many  different  opinions  of  what  the  church 
is  and  the  Bible  cannot  be  accepted  as  final  authority  be- 
cause no  two  people  agree  as  to  just  what  the  Bible 
teaches. 

Therefore,  today,  we  are  coming  to  the  acceptance  of 
a new  authority,  that  is  the  authority  of  intellectual  re- 
spectability. The  church  of  tomorrow  will  base  its 
teachings  and  program  upon  the  authority  of  intellectual 
respectability. 

That  means,  first  of  all,  that  the  church  of  tomorrow 
will  be  a church  that  reverences  personality.  It  cannot 
teach  anything  or  practice  anything  that  violates  per- 
sonality. 

It  will  recognize  the  right  of  all  persons  to  think,  to 
formulate  their  own  definitions  of  religion  and  to  have 
their  own  personal  religious  experiences.  It  will  recognize 
that  religious  traditions  and  ecclesiastical  practices  are 
for  men  and  should  be  changed  or  utterly  forsaken  if  it 
will  serve  the  interests  of  men. 

' The  church  of  tomorrow  must  be  a church  that  be- 
lieves in,  and  practices,  social  righteousness.  The  church 
cannot  go  on  being  chiefly  interested  in  her  own  vested 
interests,  building  up  her  own  ecclesiastical  machinery 
and  prestige,  boasting  of  her  own  glory  and  power  while 
the  problems  of  unemployment,  industrial  and  social  in- 
justice, racial  hatred  and  international  warfare  are  forced 
into  the  background  or  completely  ignored.  The  church 
of  tomorrow  will  stand  for  the  rights  of  all  persons  of  all 
classes,  races,  and  conditions. 

Again,  the  church  of  tomorrow  will  be  a church  with 
a program  of  community  religion.  We  are  already  recog- 


nizing that  the  line  we  used  to  draw  between  “secular” 
and  “sacred”  was  an  artificial  line.  Everything  that  is 
for  the  good  of  life  is  sacred.  Education,  art,  recreation, 
and  everything  else  that  is  included  in  the  daily  lives  of 
people  will  be  recognized  by  the  church  of  tomorrow  as 
essentially  belonging  in  its  program.  Recognizing  this, 
the  church  of  tomorrow  will  be  as  busy  through  the  week 
as  it  is  on  Sunday. 

Of  course  this  all  means  that  the  church  of  tomorrow 
must  be  a united  church.  It  is  folly  for  the  chui’ch  to  talk 
about  the  right  of  individuals  to  think  and  work  out  their 
own  religion  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  divided  up  into 
some  two  or  three  hundred  disputing  groups.  It  is 
ridiculous  and  sinful  for  the  church  to  preach  brother- 
hood, good  will,  and  cooperation  to  industry,  races,  and 
nations,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  acknowledges  her 
own  sin  of  division  and  her  inability  to  be  united  within 
her  own  ranks.  It  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic  for  the  church  to  be  talking  about  a unified  com- 
munity program  if  it  persisted  in  its  present  program  of 
deliberately  dividing  the  community  into  jealous  and 
warring  sects. 

It  naturally  follows  that  this  unified  church  of  to- 
morrow must  be  undenominational  in  its  teachings  and 
practices.  It  must  be  undenominational  because  it  must 
be  an  inclusive  church.  It  must  be  inclusive  enough  to  in- 
clude every  person  that  desires  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the 
program  of  Jesus,  regardless  of  what  that  person’s  under- 
standing and  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  religion  and 
ecclesiastical  practice  may  be. 

It  is  freely  admitted  by  practically  all  denomina- 
tional leaders  today  that  the  denominational  church  has 
had  its  day.  There  is  scarcely  any  contention  now  that 
denominationalism  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
truth.  Not  a single  religious  truth  today  is  the  distinctive 
possession  of  any  one  denomination.  Surely  no  one  can 
longer  feel  that  any  truth  or  value  of  the  past  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost  by  people  coming  together  on  a common 
undenominational  ground. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  stated  that  this  church  of  the 
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future  will  not  be  “just  another  denomination.”  Ex- 
clusive names,  beliefs  and  practices  are  what  constitute  a 
denomination.  Inclusiveness  is  in  its  very  nature  unde- 
nominational. 

And  now  let  it  be  stated  that  this  church  of  the  fu- 
ture is  not  an  idle  dream.  Already  it  is  in  the  process  of 
building.  It  is  being  not  only  desired  but  actually  de- 
manded by  people  in  hundreds  of  communities.  It  is  true 
that  its  progress  will  be  retarded  by  selfish  interests,  but  it 
cannot  be  stopped.  Wherever  the  primacy  of  the  commu- 
nity is  recognized  in  church  life  as  it  ought  to  be  in  a 
democratic  and  Christian  community  the  community 
church  idea  will  prevail. 

To  those  critics  who  say  “it  cannot  be  done”  several 
hundred  community  church  leaders  are  replying  out  of 
their  own  experience  that  it  is  being  done  successfully  and 


effectively.  Community  church  projects  everywhere  are 
demonstrating  that  the  only  way  to  have  Christian  unity 
is  just  to  go  ahead  and  have  it!  When  people  actually 
come  together  in  a community  religion  they  soon  discover 
that  most  of  the  so-called  differences  are  largely  imagin- 
ary. The  church  of  tomorrow  which  we  have  tried  to  pic- 
ture here  may  seem  impossible  in  the  solemn  discussions 
carried  on  by  high  officials  of  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
but  it  is  altogether  possible,  as  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
when  it  is  allowed  to  grow  up  from  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

As  this  business  of  building  the  church  of  tomorrow 
is  more  and  more  left  to  a vote  of  the  people  whom  it  is 
to  serve,  it  will  be  a church  based  upon  the  recognition  of 
personal  worth,  ministering  to  all  human  values  and 
needs,  thus  bringing  in  among  men  the  kingdom  of  God. 


THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL  OF  MISSIONS 

By  Lavern  Chas.  Dibble,  Federated  Church,  Franklin,  Vt. 


Missionary  board  drives  and  deficits  prove  one  thing, 
— the  need  of  education  concerning  the  missionary  pro- 
jects of  our  protestant  churches.  The  steady  prosperity 
of  the  women’s  missionary  societies  proves  that  definite 
and  persistent  missionary  education  does  bring  results. 
But  how  can  the  level  of  interest,  information,  and  invest- 
ment of  the  entire  local  church  membership  be  raised  to 
the  level  attained  by  certain  small  groups  within  our  con- 
stituency? The  church  school  of  missions,  or  world  ser- 
vice institute,  is  a partial  answer  to  this  question.  The 
plan  given  here  has  worked  very  successfully  for  several 
years  in  churches  with  a membership  of  from  150  to  200. 
It  involves  no  new  organization,  and  no  extra  meetings. 
Since  there  are  a number  of  organizations  already  in  the 
field  of  the  local  church,  we  strive  to  build  our  church 
school  of  missions  with  their  cooperation.  The  pastor 
calls  together  a committee  consisting  of  the  missionary 
superintendent  of  the  church  school,  the  chairman  of  the 
missionary  committee  of  the  young  people’s  society,  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  missionary  societies,  a repre- 
sentative from  the  local  church  committee  on  benevo- 
lences, and  representatives  from  any  other  organizations 
in  the  church  which  are  interested  in  missionary  educa- 
tion or  activities.  The  pastor  explains  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  church  school  of  missions,  and  secures 
the  help  of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  planning  and 
promoting  the  program,  and  through  them  he  enlists  the 
cooperation  of  the  societies  which  they  represent. 

We  have  annually  chosen  six  consecutive  Sunday 
evenings  for  our  church  school  of  missions.  A combined 
young  people’s  meeting  and  evening  service  is  planned, 
making  a continuous  service  of  1*4  to  IV2  hours.  With 
an  interesting  and  varied  program,  this  is  not  too  long. 

There  is  so  much  interdenominational  missionary  ma- 
terial now  available  that  a union  school  can  easily  be  ar- 
ranged. Our  1930  school  program  was  presented  in  a 
federated  church,  and  would  be  equally  suitable  for  a 
union  school.  One  of  the  major  benefits  of  our  thousands 
of  union  vacation  schools  has  been  developed  by  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  our  churches.  Why  should  not 
a united  program  of  mission  study  make  a further  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  Christian  unity? 

We  begin  with  a spirited  song  service,  led  by  a young 
people’s  chorus  and  orchestra.  The  more  people  taking 
part  in  the  school  the  greater  the  interest  will  be.  Each 
evening  we  have  some  musical  selection  from  the  country 
under  discussion.  A group  of  junior  girls  may  sing  “Je- 
sus Loves  Me”  in  Chinese,  or  we  may  have  a Japanese 
lullaby  or  a negro  spiritual.  This  feature  is  always  pop- 
ular. 


We  give  the  responsibility  for  the  first  part  of  the 
service  to  the  young  people.  This  year  a story  from  Har- 
old Huntings,  “Pioneers  of  Goodwill”  was  told  by  a dif- 
ferent young  person  each  evening.  A study  of  the  Phil- 
ippines would  be  appropriate  this  year  when  we  are  send- 
ing world  friendship  treasure  chests  to  the  children  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

An  appropriate  illustrated  hymn  set  is  used  each 
evening.  These  are  always  helpful;  they  develop  the 
imagination  in  singing.  People  sing  better  standing  erect, 
looking  at  the  screen,  than  when  bowing  their  heads  over 
a hymn  book.  I notice,  also,  that  many  timid  singers  in 
Israel  will  open  their  mouths  and  sing  more  lustily  in  the 
dimness  of  stereopticon  projection. 

I usually  plan  to  have  a home  mission  and  a foreign 
mission  story  or  lesson  each  evening.  In  this  way  two 
mission  study  books  may  be  studied  in  the  annual  six 
weeks’  school.  This  year  we  used  Stanley  High’s  “A 
Waking  World”  in  addition  to  ‘‘Pioneers  of  Good  Will.” 
We  have  used  Felton’s  “Our  Templed  Hills,”  “The  Christ 
of  the  Indian  Road,”  “A  Straight  Road  Towards  Tomor- 
row,” and  similar  books.  A set  of  pictures  is  shown  each 
evening  to  illustrate  the  particular  field  which  is  being 
studied.  We  obtain  these  from  our  Mission  Boards,  book- 
ing them  well  in  advance  of  the  desired  dates.  These  pic- 
tures are  of  high  quality,  very  beautiful,  and  of  great 
educational  value.  The  only  cost  is  the  payment  of  trans- 
portation. 

What  are  the  results  ? An  important  question.  First, 
attendance  at  the  church  school  of  missions  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  average  attendance  at  the  evening 
service. 

A large  number  of  people  are  engaged  in  a worth- 
while service-activity,  and  various  church  organizations 
learn  to  work  together  for  the  common  good. 

The  missionary  temperature  of  the  church  is  raised. 
An  atmosphere  is  created  in  which  it  is  no  longer  quite 
the  thing  to  say,  “I  don’t  believe  in  foreign  missions.” 
The  weight  of  public  opinion  within  the  fold  is  definitely 
cast  in  favor  of  the  world  wide  work  of  the  church. 

Each  year  that  a school  of  missions  is  conducted  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  total  giving  of  the  church  for  mis- 
sions and  benevolences.  And  let  it  be  noted  also,  the 
money  is  raised  more  easily.  We  reap  that  which  we  sow. 

The  church  school  of  missions  is  not  a substitute  for 
any  other  part  of  the  church’s  program  of  missionary 
education.  It  is  a supplement  to  every  other  force  in  this 
field,  and  a valuable  ally  in  this  strategic,  and  oft  neglect- 
ed sector  of  the  battleline  of  protestantism. 
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LIBERTY  AND  UNITY 

Alva  W.  Taylor. 


Protestantism  was  bom  in  protest  against  an  author- 
ity that  was  superimposed  by  a united  church.  The  spirit 
of  protest  is  divisive ; but  it  is  the  first  requisite  of  liber- 
ty. Authority  unites  at  the  expense  of  freedom ; freedom 
divides  at  the  expense  of  unity.  It  is  better  to  have  lib- 
erty at  the  expense  of  unity  than  to  have  unity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  liberty.  That  is  the  solid  ground  upon  which 
Protestantism  is  founded,  and  it  is  at  the  foundation  of  a 
democratic  church.  Better  a divided  church  and  freedom 
than  a united  church  and  imposed  authority. 

Luther  left  Rome  to  gain  liberty  but  he  denied  liber- 
ty to  Zwingli.  It  was  not  found  easy  to  get  rid  of  author- 
itarian notions.  It  is  said  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  that 
they  came  to  America  to  get  freedom  for  themselves; 
they  drove  Roger  Williams  into  the  wilds  and  put  Quak- 
ers in  jail.  Organization  requires  a modicum  of  it  and  all 
true  religion  recognizes  that  there  must  be  authority. 
Modem  Protestantism  makes  it  the  authority  of  the  spirit 
but  an  organized  church  has  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  the 
imposition  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  creedal  authority. 

In  all  Protestant  history  there  has  been  a hang-over 
of  the  institutional  assumptions  of  medievalism.  For 
three  hundred  years  the  battle  has  been  between  institu- 
itonal  authority  and  the  authority  of  the  spirit.  Thus,  as. 
with  Luther,  each  new  protest  was  met  with  a denial  of 
fellowship  and  a new  sect  was  created  to  procure  free- 
dom. The  divisions  of  Protestantism  are  testimonials  to 
the  quenchless  desire  of  the  modem  spirit  for  freedom  to 
make  its  own  creed,  organize  its  own  institutional  expres- 
sion of  religion  and  to  worship  God  according  to  its  own 
conscience.  Any  steps  toward  unity  that  imply  the  im- 
position of  ecclesiastical  or  creedal  authority  are  doomed 
to  defeat. 

Unity  in  Protestantism  must  be  a thing  of  the  spirit ; 
it  must  be  a voluntary  cooperation,  based  upon  solid  con- 
victions and  without  compromise  of  essentials.  Many  of 
our  divisions  are  today  without  justification;  they  are  not 
maintained  by  any  sincere  difference  of  conviction;  they 
are  survivals  of  a historic  past.  Between  most  of  the  de- 
nominations the  differences  are  non-essentials  to  faith  or 
life.  Tradition,  vested  interest,  historic  pride,  loyalty  to 
the  institution,  veneration  for  a great  past,  and  all  those 
conserving  influences  that  become  the  cement  of  organized 
social  life  keep  the  divisions  alive. 

If  all  Protestantism  could  awake  some  morning  with 
its  solid  Christian  convictions  but  without  memory  of  its 
history,  unity  would  come  into  being.  In  essentials  we 
are  now  practically  one,  and  in  most  denominations  there 
is  liberty  of  opinion;  there  is,  indeed,  between  individuals 
within  many  communions  a broader  diversion  of  opinion 
than  there  is  between  multitudes  who  belong  to  different 
denominations.  If  fellowship  were  to  be  conditioned 
only  upon  a sincere  personal  desire  to  have  within  “the 
same  mind  that  is  in  Christ”  and  to  “walk  in  his  steps” 
our  divided  Protestantism  would  be  united.  It  might  have 
within  the  united  body  schools  of  thought,  cults  of  wor- 
ship and  social  aggregations  of  various  kinds  but  it  would 
be  a united  church. 

No  price  is  too  great  to  pay  for  freedom  of  conscience 
and  the  rights  of  free  association,  but  Protestantism  has 
paid  that  price  and  won  those  rights;  it  is  threshing  old 
straw  to  continue  to  debate  the  issues,  and  maintaining 
the  historic  divisions  is  simply  maintaining  the  bastions 
and  defenses  after  the  battles  are  won.  Each  of  the  great 
historic  protests  has  won  its  battle  and  all  are  debtors  to 


each  for  the  battles  won;  the  victories  are  now  common 
victories  and  none  can  say  to  the  others  “we  have  an  ex- 
clusive truth”  or  “our  faith  offers  the  way  of  life  more 
surely  that  does  yours.”  Not  one  has  the  faith  or  vital 
power  to  make  better  Christians  than  the  others;  not  one 
has  a Gospel  truth  that  is  not  a common  possession;  not 
one  offers  a single  thing  that  will  make  a man  a better 
citizen  or  Christian  or  give  a better  hope  of  salvation. 
The  Gospel,  in  its  fullness  and  power  is  a common  posses- 
sion; division  only  weakens  the  church  for  its  proclama- 
tion and  nurturing. 

The  way  to  union  lies  through  unity  and  cooperation. 
Great  historic  cleavages  are  not  mended  in  a day.  Historic 
loyalties  are  deep.  The  mind  of  Protestantism  in  America 
is  less  and  less  occupied  with  doctrinal  and  metaphysical 
things;  it  is  more  and  more  becoming  occupied  with  plans 
and  programs  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  faith  that  shows  itself  by  works  is  replacing  the 
faith  that  sought  unity  in  opinion,  and  in  the  doing  of  the 
will  of  God  there  is  being  found  the  unity  of  the  faith. 
Great  organized  societies,  holding  great  trusts,  cannot  be 
united  in  a day;  historic  aggregations  of  men  and  women 
united  on  a common  tradition,  cannot  be  made  over  into 
new  congregations  quickly.  There  is  an  assurance  brought 
to  the  individual  in  the  fellowship  of  an  organized,  his- 
toric, working  institution  that  cannot  be  safely  readjust- 
ed to  new  relationships  without  education  and  all  the  slow 
processes  of  re-orientation.  Cooperation  along  lines  that 
require  no  radical  and  sudden  adjustments  answer  the 
longing  for  unity  without  sacrificing  the  assurances  of 
tradition,  and  they  lead,  step  by  step,  into  the  larger  fel- 
lowship. 

The  principle  of  utility  argues  for  readjustments  on 
behalf  of  unity,  and  the  give  and  take  of  cooperation 
builds  as  it  mends,  replacing  the  old  with  the  new  without 
violent  destruction.  Through  cooperation  new  and  larger 
fellowships  are  budded  and  just  because  strength  is  found 
in  unity,  the  practice  of  unity  and  cooperation  increases. 
Thus,  learning  by  doing,  cooperation  in  the  common  tasks 
builds  for  the  union  of  all  those  who  put  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  ahead  of  the  maintaining  of  historic 
sectarian  doctrines. 


POSITION  OPEN 

The  Friends  Community  Church  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, is  looking  for  a pastor.  We  want  a young  man  with 
good  training  who  will  appreciate  a real  opportunity  to 
develop  a successful  City  Church. 

Address,  FRANCIS  A.  WRIGHT, 

613  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED 

By  middle-aged  pastor  with  successful  experi- 
ence in  union  church.  Has  held  pastorates  both  in 
city  and  rural  fields.  Wife  is  active  church  worker. 
Correspondence  is  invited  with  regard  to  the  church 
program  desired.  Ready  for  new  field  in  April,  or 
perhaps  sooner.  Address  Experience,  The  Commu- 
nity Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

During  the  past  year  and  a half  we  have  read  many  parts  of 
the  Bible.  We  have  read  the  entire  New  Testament,  and  many  pas- 
sages from  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  just  finished  another  read- 
ing of  the  Book  of  Acts,  as  a fitting  climax  of  our  celebration  of 
the  1900th  Anniversary  of  Pentecost. 

Eor  the  weeks  ahead  of  us,  we  suggest  that  you  turn  to  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  and  read  the  messages  of  wisdom  found  there. 
We  have  outlined  just  short  passages  for  each  day,  that  we  may 
give  more  time  to  thought  and  meditation.  May  each  of  us  ex- 
perience in  our  own  lives  that  ‘ ‘ the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge.” 

Week  of  June  lo:  June  15,  Proverbs  1:  1-6;  June  16,  Proverbs 
1:7-19;  June  17,  Proverbs  1:20-32;  June  18,  Proverbs  2:1-5;  June 
19,  Proverbs  2:6-9;  June  20,  Proverbs  2:10-22;  June  21,  Proverbs 
3:1-8.  .-*1 

Week  of  June  22:  June  22,  Proverbs  3:9-12j  June  23,  Proverbs 
3:13-16;  June  24,  Proverbs  3:17-26;  June  25,  Proverbs  3:27-35; 
June  26,  Proverbs  4:1-9;  June  27,  Proverbs  4:10-19;  Jufie  28, 
Proverbs  4:20-27. 

Week  of  June  129:  June  29,  Proverbs  5:1-6;  June  30,  Proverbs 
5:7-14;  July  1,  Proverbs  5:15-18;  July  2,  Proverbs  5:19-23;  July  3, 
Proverbs  6:1-5;  July  4,  Proverbs  6:6-19;  July  5,  Proverbs  6:20-26. 

Week  of  July  6:  July  6,  Proverbs  6:27-351;  July  7,  Proverbs 

7:1-9;  July  8,  Proverbs  7:10-23;  July  9,  Proverbs  7:24-27;  July  10, 
Proverbs  8:1-11;  July  11,  Proverbs  8:12-21;  July  12,  Proverbs 
8:22-31. 

Week  of  July  13:  July  13,  Proverbs  8:32-36;  July  14,  Proverbs 
9:1-6;  July  15,  Proverbs  9:7-12;  July  16,  Proverbs  9:13-18;  July 
17,  Proverbs  10:1-10;  July  18,  Proverbs  10:11-20;  July  19,  Proverbs 
10:21-32. 

• ••••• 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 
June  15 — ‘‘Jesus  on  the  Cross” — Matthew  27:  1-66 

The  day  of  Jesus’  crucifixion  was  one  of  the  darkest,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  brightest  days  of  the  world ’s  history.  It  marked  the 
climax  of  the  enmity  against  Jesus  as  the  perfect  revealer  of 
God.  It  marked  the  perfect  atonement  that  Jesus  made  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  It  marked  the  full  extent  of  sacrificial 
love. 

Bead  rhe  entire  chapter  and  see  the  clear  word  picture  that 
Matthew  presents  to  us.  Then  read  the  words  of  the  Golden  Text 
for  the  day:  ‘‘Looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God.” 

The  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  brought  God  nearer  to  us. 
At  the  close  of  the  hours  of  agony,  He  could  gently  say,  ‘ ‘ Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit.” 

‘‘Jesus  is  still  in  the  center  of  mankind,  as  on  Calvary,  reach- 
ing out  His  arms  of  welcome  and  redemption  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  beseeching  men  to  be  saved.” 

Have  you  made  Jesus  the  center  of  your  life? 

* # * # « 

June  22 — ‘‘The  Risen  Lord  and  the  Great  Commission” — Matthew 

28:  1-20 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  best  attested  facts  of 
history.  He  was  seen  by  many  people,  at  many  different  times, 
and  at  many  different  places.  The  disciples  had  to  be  convinced 
that  He  was  actually  alive  again.  And  once  they  were  convinced, 
a new  power  entered  their  lives.  Gloom  was  turned  into  joy; 
fear  was  turned  into  courage;  dark  despair  was  turned  into 
buoyant  hope.  ‘‘Fear  not  ye.” 

To  the  newly  encouraged  disciples,  brought  together  by  their 
risen  Saviour,  Jesus  committed  His  work.  He  was  soon  to  leave 
them,  no  longer  to  appear  to  them  in  visible  form.  But  He  prom- 
ised them  His  spiritual  presence,  ‘‘Lo,  I am  with  you  always.” 

The  Great  Commission  has  in  it  the  program  of  the  Church 
for  all  ages.  Dr.  George  Draeh  has  explained  it  in  this  wise: 

‘ ‘ What  a world  of  meaning  lies  in  the  few  words  of  the  great  com- 
mission! It  fixes  the  power  and  authority  of  Him  who  gave  the 
command:  ^All  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth.’  It  defines  the 
character  and  the  sphere  of  the  missionary  work  to  be  done  by  the 
Church:  ‘Make  disciples  of  all  nations.’  It  describes  the  mode 
and  the  means  of  missionary  effort:  ‘Baptize  and  teach.’  It 
furnishes  a creed  to  be  confessed  by  all  Christian  converts:  ‘In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 
It  assures  uninterrupted  guidance  and  blessing:  ‘I  am  with  you 

always.’  It  sets  the  goal  for  all  imssionary  work:  ‘The  end  of  the 
world.’  ” 

How  are  you  sharing  in  carrying  out  the  Great  Commission 

of  Jesus? 


June  29 — -‘  ‘Review ’ ’ — Devotional  Reading:  Matthew  5:  1-16 

For  the  past  six  months  we  have  been  studying  the  life  of 
Jesus  according  to  St.  Matthew.  Our  special  thought  has  been 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  as  proclaimed  by  Jesus.  During  the 
past  three  months  we  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  His  proclamation 
of  the  Law  of  the  Cross.  We  have  seen  that  His  measure  of  great- 
ness is  very  different  from  that  of  the  world.  Service  is  the  key- 
note of  life  for  Him.  Progress  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  depends 
on  the  measure  of  service  we  render,  to  a needy  world  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  They  who  are  true  to  the  responsibility  reposed  in  them 
are  certain  to  share  their  deserved  promotion  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

The  acclaiming  of  Jesus  as  King  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
events  in  the  entire  life  of  Jesus.  Tne  time  had  come  for  a public 
proclamation  of  His  Messiahship.  He  had  come  to  be  the  Ruler  of 
His  people.  The  acclaim  of  Palm  Sunday  was  an  outward  sym- 
bol of  tne  inner  control  of  the  spirit  of  man,  making  his  life  in 
harmony  with  the  life  of  God. 

As  to  the  future  success  of  His  Kingdom,  Jesus  had  no  doubt. 
He  knew  that  righteousness  must  prevail,  though  evil  seemed  for 
a time  to  be  dominant.  He  exhorted  His  disciples  to  faithfulness 
and  diligence.  They  were  to  be  watchful,  alert.  They  were  to  use 
the  talents  with  which  God  endowed  them,  whether  many  or  few. 

He,  who  lived,  and  died,  and  arose  again,  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  was  always  to  be  with  them.  To  carry  the  good  news  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  was  their  commission  from  Jesus. 

To  us,  the  followers  of  Jesus,  in  this  later  day,  a portion  of 
the  responsibility  to  carry  out  the  Lord ’s  Commission  rests.  ‘ ‘ Ev- 
ery one  who  names  the  name  of  Christ  ought  to  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  help  to  carry  the  saving  Gospel  a little  farther. 
What  are  you  doing  about  the  great  commission?  Have  you  ap- 
plied it  to  your  life?”  How  are  you  doing, it? 

* • * • • 

July  6 — ‘‘Abraham:  A Pioneer  of  Faith” — Genesis  12:  1-5;  13:  1- 
12;  17:  1-8;  18:  33;  Hebrews  11:  8-10, 

We  begin  today  a three  months’  course  in  the  study  of  Repre- 
sentative Men  and  Women  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  shall  and 
that  many  of  the  leading  events  of  the  Old  Testament  cluster 
around  these  outstanding  characters. 

Abraham  was  pre-eminently  a man  of  faith.  It  took  real  faith 
to  answer  a call  to  depart  from  his  native  country  to  go  to  a land 
unknown  to  him.  But  he  went,  and  God  abundantly  rewarded 
that  faith.  God  gave  to  him  that  call  because  of  a mighty  purpose 
which  He  wanted  to  accomplish  for  all  mankinds  And  by  faith 
Abraham  obeyed  and  went  out. 

Is  our  answer  to  the  call  of  duty  as  ready  and  as  prompt  and 
as  wholehearted  as  was  that  of  Abraham?  God  wants,  needs,  and 
calls  men  and  women  today.  He  can  use  those  of  all  ages.  No  one 
is  too  young,  no  one  is  too  old,  to  be  used  of  God. 

A faith  that  is  a real  faith  will  express  itself  in  action.  It 
will  be  a growing  faith  that  will  constantly  be  enlarged. 

God  has  faith  in  us.  By  virtue  of  his  faith  in  God  Abraham 
moved  up  to  higher  levels  of  life.  And  through  God’s  faith  in 
Abraham  His  purposes  were  accomplished  in  the  world.  ‘‘God’s 
faith  is  in  the  background  of  His  love  for  men.  He  loved  us  first 
before  we  love  Him.  This  ought  to  stir  the  heart  of  every  man. 
Man,  with  God,  must  practice  the  faith  which  lies  between  them.” 

How  great  is  your  faith? 

® • * * a 

July  13 — ‘‘Jacob:  Learning  from  Experience” — Genesis  25:19-34; 

27  to  33;  46:28-47:12. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  ‘‘Experience  is  the  best  teacher”. 
Jacob  certainly  learned  by  bitter  experience  the  way  of  the  better 
life.  He  learned  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Through  varied 
scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  he  reached  a ripe  old  age,  with  his  family 
united  again  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

It  is  a difficult  task  to  change  a selfish  man.  It  is  a natural 
tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  think  first  of  self.  But  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  enters  the  soul  of  man,  a transformation  sets  in. 
This  transformation  slowly  worked  in  the  life  of  Jacob.  And 
God  will  work  the  same  transformation  in  our  lives,  if  we  will  per- 
mit Him  to  do  so.  Jacob  the  supplanter  becomes  a prince  with 
God. 

In  what  direction  are  the  experiences  of  life  leading  us?  To 
a self-centered  life,  or  to  a God  centered  life?  The  self  centered 
life  is  limiting  and  narrowing,  the  God  centered  life  is  expansive 
and  broadening,  with  hands  of  helpfulness  extending  out,  and  with 
a heart  full  of  love  sharing  in  the  life  of  others. 

A life  yielded  to  God  is  the  only  successful  life.  What  kind 
of  life  are  you  living? 

• • * * e 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

June  15 — ‘‘How  Great  Leaders  Served  Their  Generation” — Acts 
20:  17-35. 
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June  22 — “How  Jesus  Made  Leaders  of  His  Disciples" — Mark 
1:17,  Mark  5:18-20,  Mark  6:7,  Acts  1:4,  8. 

June  29 — “Great  Missionary  Leaders" — Ephesians  3:7,  8;  4:11-13. 
July  6 — “Joys  and  Dangers  When  Awav  from  Home" — Genesis 
28:  10-22. 

July  13 — “Recreation  that  Re-creates" — Psalm  8:3-9. 


OUR  AMERICAN  TRADITION:  THE  CHURCHES  AS  THE 

CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  STATE 

By  E.  Tallmadge  Root. 

When  the  churches,  as  “the  salt  of  the  earth,"  exert  their  in- 
fluence on  social  issues  like  peace  or  prohibition,  some  protest  that 
this  is  a dangerous  innovation.  They  say:  Let  the  churches  confine 
themselves  to  spiritual  consolation  and  exhortation,  if  they  would 
not  lose  in  attendance  and  influence! 

The  fact  is  that  such  outspoken  utterance  on  social  questions 
is  an  American  tradition,  especially  in  New  England.  To  the  Puri- 
tans, the  preacher  was  a successor  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  His 
moral  message  was  for  the  community  no  less  than  for  the  indi- 
vidual. A recent  scholarly  book,  The  New  England  Clergy  and 
the  American  Revolution,  demonstrates  that  our  ministers  for  150 
years  had  been  teaching  the  principles  which  made  independence 
inevitable,  and  that,  when  the  crisis  came,  many  a pastor  exerted 
the  decisive  influence  in  changing  the  sentiment  of  his  town. 
Again  in  the  anti-slavery  controversy,  Senators  Chase  and  Sumner 
appealed  to  the  churches;  and  3500  clergymen  in  New  Enganld 
alone  signed  the  memorial  of  protest  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act.  When  the  very  achievements  of  our  nation  in  which  we 
glory  most  are  thus  due  to  social  action  on  the  part  of  the  church- 
es, shall  we  now  repudiate  such  effort? 

Some  within  as  well  as  without  the  churches  seem  to  see 
great  dangers  in  it.  A clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
our  American  tradition  of  a fearless  church  within  a free  state, 
and  any  ecclesiastical  establishment  or  domination,  both  of  which 
we  have  absolutely  repudiated.  The  America  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  churches  constitute  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  It  is  not 
the  conscience  but  the  will  that  decides  action;  not  sermons  or 
church  meetings,  but  the  secret  ballots  of  all  the  citizens  at  the 
polls.  But  the  safety  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  Republic  de- 
pends on  the  right  and  duty  of  the  churches,  by  sermon  or  reso- 
lutions to  protest  against  what  they  believe  to  be  wrong  and  sum- 
mon to  moral  advances.  What  happens  when  the  churches  call  for 
a reform,  as  for  example  the  abolition  of  the  saloon  by  local  option, 
and  the  citizens  reject  it  as  the  polls?  The  churches  in  that  case 
simply  kept  on  agitating;  and  the  minority  favoring  no-license 
grew  until  three-fourths  of  our  territory  had  excluded  the  saloon, 
and  national  prohibition  was  the  next  logical  step. 

A second  reason  why  there  is  no  danger  lies  in  the  very  multi- 
plicity and  independence  of  our  religious  bodies.  No  one  of  them 
is  strong  enough  to  dominate.  They  can  exert  no  great  influence 
unless  they  are  agreed.  Through  what  is  called  Church  Federation, 
they  are  now  organized  to  seek  “that  force  which  comes  from  fre- 
quent discussion  and  consequent  united  opinion."  They  seek  no 
other  force;  and  would  be  united  in  vigorous  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  exert  it.  They  do  not  desire  a church-dominated  state 
but  a Christ-motivated  Commonwealth.  The  group  of  denomina- 
tions which  I represent  desires  and  seeks  cooperation  with  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews.  When  the  three  religious  groups  act  together, 
as  they  did  when  they  compelled  the  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour 
day  in  the  steel  industry,  the  American  ideal  is  realized.  Any 
failure  to  reach  such  completely  “united  opinion"  is  regrettable. 
The  agitation  against  slavery  brought  on  the  Civil  War.  Why? 
Because  the  churches  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  took  opposite 
positions.  They  are  today  united  in  support  of  prohibition!  The 
churches  not  merely  of  America  but  of  the  world  are  united  for  a 
program  of  peace;  and  King  George  of  England,  in  his  message 
to  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  said  on  February  13: 
“By  devoting  their  energies  to  strengthening  this  spiritual  basis, 
the  churches  of  the  world  can  give  incalculable  assistance  to  the 
governments  in  making  still  further  progress." 

Is  not  social  action  by  the  churches,  therefore,  both  in  accord 
with  our  American  traditions,  and  required  by  the  urgent  social 
problems  of  our  times? 


LIBERTY  AND  BROTHERHOOD 

“The  church  is  ineffective  and  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  world’s  greatest  needs,"  said  Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee 
of  Chicago,  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
addressing  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Council  of  Churches, 
“because  we  cannot  speak  with  a united  voice  in  which  the  world 
can  hear  the  authentic  voice  of  our  one  Lord." 

Moderator  McAfee’s  address  consisted  of  a thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  need  of  church  union.  He  lamented  that  the  census 
showed  2113  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States  instead  of  one 
coherent  church.  He  warned  of  the  peril  of  “multiplying  little, 
ineffective  groups  centered  around  insignificant  or  subordinate 
things,"  yet  said  that  “no  one  seriously  suggests  at  present  a to* 


tal  organic  union  of  all  denominations  in  America." 

“One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  unrest  within  the  church- 
es regarding  their  existing  divisions.  This  involves  no  condemna- 
tion of  the  earlier  conditions  out  of  which  the  divisions  arose,  for 
each  of  them  requires  separate  explanation.  If  they  were  then 
justified,  the  question  now  arises  whether  the  justification  contin- 
ues. There  is  a vigorous  feeling  that  some  better  adjustment  of 
Christian  relationships  is  now  possible  and  needed. 

“But,  if  the  family  groups  were  united  into  single  units,  and 
allowance  were  made  for  specialties  which  could  not  be  com- 
fortable except  in  some  degree  of  isolation,  the  entire  grouping  of 
Christian  believers  would  number  less  than  100,  which  is  too  many, 
but  which  would  be  very  much  less  confusing  thau  the  present 
condition. 

“There  have  been  many  studies  made  of  the  origins  of  pres- 
ent denominations,  but  most  of  them  go  back  to  the  existence  in 
the  Christian  faith  of  two  principles — liberty  and  brotherhood. 
Christianity  intends  to  make  its  adherents  freemen  before  God, 
each  claiming  his  own  right  of  faith  and  understanding  and  action. 
At  the  same  time,  it  intends  to  unite  these  freemen  into  a brother- 
hood in  which  each  shall  find  and  express  his  liberty.  These  two 
principles  are  meant  to  work  as  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces  do  in  holding  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  When  either  of  them 
becomes  more  powerful  than  the  other  it  does  harm. 

“No  form  of  unity  will  ever  meet  the  need  of  the  Christian 
faith  if  it  destroys  the  right  of  the  individual  or  of  any  group  to 
follow  a sincere  and  thoughtful  conviction.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  any  desire  for  liberty  leads  to  the  breaking  of  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood,  it  must  be  yielded  to  only  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
deliberation.  There  are  times  when  liberty  must  be  had  at  any 
cost;  there  are  times  when  brotherhood  must  be  maintained  at 
any  cost.  Just  when  these  times  come  is  the  perennial  problem  of 
sincere  believers  in  Christ. 

“Overstressing  of  brotherhood  may  result  in  the  bondage  of 
the  individual;  overstressing  of  liberty  may  lead  to  the  multiply- 
ing of  little,  ineffective  groups  centered  around  insignificant  or 
subordinate  things.  Any  proposals  for  union  must  be  made  in  full 
view  of  the  necessity  for  true  liberty;  any  claim  of  liberty  must 
be  made  in  full  view  of  the  duty  of  maintaining  true  brotherhood. 
That  is  the  constant  problem. 

“There  is  no  harm  in  differing  among  ourselves;  the  harm 
comes  from  not  being  willing  to  differ.  We  have  right  to  liberty 
but  we  must  give  it  as  well  as  claim  it.  We  have  a primary  duty 
to  Christ,  but  so  have  our  fellowbelievers.  As  they  must  not  pre- 
vent our  allegiance,  so  we  must  not  prevent  theirs.  And  since  we 
need  each  other  to  complete  the  fellowship  which  Christ  makes 
we  must  not  ruthlessly  break  with  each  other. 

“If  we  may  assume  that  our  present  situation  is  undesirable, 
as  it  certainly  is  to  most  of  us,  only  two  courses  are  before  us. 
One  course  is  to  seek  organic  union  of  the  various  churches  as  has 
been  done  with  modified  success  in  Canada  in  the  case  of  three  de- 
nominations and  as  has  been  done  with  large  success  in  Scotland  in 
the  case  of  the  two  Presbyterian  churches. 

“No  one  seriously  suggests  in  the  present  state  a total  organic 
union  of  all  denominations  in  America.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
urging  family  reunions  in  many  cases  and  there  are  occasional 
wider  reunions  that  might  occur.  The  difficulties  differ  greatly  in 
the  various  situations  and  no  one  proposal  should  be  discussed  in 
the  abstract.  Each  needs  separate  consideration  and  may  or  may 
not  be  justified.  Some  family  divisions  are  peculiarly  painful  but 
for  that  very  reason  are  peculiarly  difficult  of  adjustment. 

“The  other  possible  course  before  us  is  federation  in  various 
forms  and  degrees,  leaving  us  a large  degree  of  liberty  and  individ- 
ual church  life  while  yet  we  join  forces  before  the  world.  There 
are  two  minds  about  federation  among  those  who  welcome  it.  Some 
think  of  it  as  the  most  feasible  approach  toward  ultimate  organic 
union.  They  feel  that  if  we  work  together  closely  enough  we  shall 
come  to  understand  each  other  and  to  see  that  our  differences  are 
minor  and  our  agreements  are  major. 

“Others  think  of  federation  as  the  largest  single  safeguard 
against  organic  union  in  which  they  do  not  believe  and  for  which 
they  do  not  hope.  It  is  to  them  the  only  kind  of  union  that  really 
comports  with  Christian  liberty.  This  would  be  specially  true  of 
those  churchmen  who  find  the  only  true  church  in  the  individual 
church  organizations  which  cannot  enter  into  anything  other  than 
voluntary  and  easily  dissoluble  relations  with  other  bodies.  Any 
suggestion  of  organic  union  seems  to  them  a treat  of  bondage 
for  free  believers. 

“We  must  always  reckon  with  these  two  interests  in  any  fed- 
eration or  council.  Some  see  beyond  it;  some  see  it  as  an  end. 
The  interests  need  not  conflict.  One  recent  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  held  his  office  in  hope 
that  he  might  lead  on  toward  much  wider  organic  union;  another 
held  the  same  office  with  the  feeling  that  he  must  prevent  steps 
in  that  direction.  Most  observers  could  note  no  difference  in  their 
policies.  Both  wanted  above  all  things  to  lessen  the  confusion  and 
waste  of  the  present  situation." 
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COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS 
CONFERENCE 

The  Fifth  Biennial  conference  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S. 
A.  was  held  in  Community  Church,  of 
Park  Ridge,  111.,  May  13-15,  1930.  The  at- 
tendance was  about  the  same  that  it  has 
been  in  recent  years.  The  man  to  make  the 
longest  journey  to  reach  the  conference 
was  E.  H.  Gebert  of  Longview,  Wash. 
Several  men  came  from  New  York  State. 
The  bulk  of  the  conference  was  made  up 
of  men  from  the  middle  west,  as  might 
have  been  expected. 

The  most  interesting  fact  of  the  confer- 
ence was  the  selection  of  Richard  E. 
Shields  of  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  to  suc- 
ceed J.  R.  Hargreaves,  as  secretary  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers.  It  is  under- 
stood the  Mr.  Hargreaves  will  probably 
go  over  to  the  Home  Missions  Council 
where  he  will  follow  up  the  surveys  made 
by  that  organization,  Mr.  Shields  will 
take  his  new  position  on  September  15. 

The  conference  was  noteworthy  for  the 
high  quality  of  the  addresses  brought  to 
it  by  great  Christian  leaders.  Burris  A. 
Jenkins,  of  Kansas  City,  speaking  at  the 
opening  session  gave  an  apologia  for  his 
life,  indicating  the  steps  by  which  he  had 
moved  from  childhood  conceptions  of  re- 
ligion. His  latest  step  has  been  to  declare 
that  his  church  is  a community  church, 
and  to  welcome  Christians  of  all  creeds  into 
it.  Dr.  Jenkins  has  a subtle  humor  that 
carries  his  hearers  along  with  him.  An 
autobiography  can  be  a very  tiresome 
thing.  But  Dr.  Jenkins'  modesty  in  con- 
fessing the  limitations  of  his  thinking  at 
various  stages  of  his  development  kept 
his  address  in  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 
His  story  was  in  considerable  measure 
the  story  of  the  progress  of  Christian 
thinking  in  America  the  past  generation. 

In  the  same  session  with  Dr.  Jenkins 
was  the  choir  of  Metropolitan  Community 
church,  of  Chicago.  Between  fifty  and 
seventy-five  voices  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Jones  gave  a truly  high-grade  ren- 
dering of  the  best  negro  music.  The 
auditorium  was  filled  to  hear  them,  and  the 
audience  was  determined  to  get  as  many 
numbers  as  possible. 

Dr.  Morrison  was  the  speaker  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  He  outlined  the  vast  changes 
that  must  be  made  in  the  program  of  the 
church  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  time. 
Speaking  on  the  theme  ‘ 1 Christianity  and 
the  World  Tomorrow,”  he  expounded  the 
need  of  a fresh  development  of  worship. 
He  insisted  that  this  should  be  no  mere 
copying  of  liturgical  forms  of  the  past 
but  in  a true  sense  the  creation  of  worship 
forms  that  will  express  the  genius  of  this 
age.  He  stressed  the  educational  task  of 
the  church,  speaking  with  regret  of  the 
failure  that  protestantism  has  made  in 
educating  the  young  in  religion.  How- 
ever, he  insists  that  religion  is  “caught” 
rather  than  “taught”,  which  took  a lit- 
tle of  the  urgency  out  of  this  plea.  He 
spoke  favorably  of  the  social  gospel,  but 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  preaching  it. 
People  call  the  social  gospel  “polities,” 
and  things  start  happening  to  Christian 
leaders  who  speak  out — just  the  kind  of 
things  that  are  happening  now  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Anti-saloon  League,  and  of 
the  peace  organizations.  There  was  no 
note  of  pessimism  in  the  address  but  only 


one  of  faith  that  there  is  still  strength 
enough  in  Christianity  to  reshape  its 
program  to  new  needs. 

The  conference  observed  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per on  Thursday  morning  with  Rev.  Carl 
Weist,  of  Mt.  Yernon,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev. 
E.  H.  Gebert,  of  Longview,  Wash.,  in 
charge.  Following  this  service  of  devo- 
tion, it  was  fitting  that  Prof.  Nelson 
Wieman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
should  speak.  Many  thought  he  sounded 
the  most  fundamental  note  of  the  whole 
conference  in  talking  on  ‘ ‘ The  Religion  of 
Tomorrow.” 

The  final  address  of  the  conference  was 
made  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Gilkey,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Chapel.  Dr.  Gil- 
key commended  the  Community  Church 
Workers  for  their  aims.  One  of  his  illus- 
trations will  remain  with  his  hearers  a 
good  while.  He  spoke  of  the  task  of  Chi- 
cago in  building  a new  union  station. 
Many  railroads  must  come  into  it.  But 
during  the  construction  of  the  new  union 
station,  the  trains  must  be  kept  running. 
He  used  this  as  an  analogy  of  the  task 
of  church  union.  The  union  station  must 
be  built,  and  will  be  built,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  gospel  work  must  go  on  as 
well  as  possible. 

The  conference  was  noteworthy  for  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  men  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  program  were 
present.  The  open  forums  that  were  an- 
nounced in  our  last  issue  were  conducted 
by  the  men  announced.  If  any  man  pres- 
ent did  not  get  his  chance  to-  talk,  he  must 
have  been  a peculiarly  bashful  man.  These 
conferences  are  difficult  to  report,  but 
they  registered  the  point  of  view  of  the 
men  present.  One  man  wants  a general 
interchange  of  methods  in  recreation  and 
social  work.  If  these  are  forth-coming, 
they  will  appear  in  the  Community  Church- 
man. Another  wished  to  have  reprints  of 
certain  very  significant  statements  of  Dr. 
Sheldon  on  church  unity. 

The  presence  of  Dr.  Milton  S.  Little- 
field, author  of  ‘ 1 Hymns  of  the  Christian 
Life”  added  much  to  the  devotional  spir- 
it. A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  of  New  York,  pro- 
vided hymn  books  for  the  conference,  and 
made  no  charge  for  the  use  of  the  books 
or  for  the  service  of  their  distinguished 
hymn  editor.  Dr.  Littlefield  has  spent  so 
many  years  studying  hymnology  that  most 
of  us  can  never  catch  up  with  him.  His 
ideas  of  worship  are  reverent  and  digni- 
fied. 

The  convention  sermon  by  Rev.  Cliff 
Titus  gave  us  some  impression  of  a vigor- 
ous personality  who  in  a very  few  years 
has  built  up  one  of  the  great  community 
churches  of  the  entire  country.  The 
sermon  stressed  the  need  of  forth-righteous- 
ness  in  the  movement.  No  one  will  ever 
accuse  this  tall  pine  from  the  Ozarks  of 
‘ ‘ pussy-footing  ’ 

Prof.  Alva  Taylor,  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, "was  in  charge  of  a conference  on 
rural  problems.  He  never  fails  to  awaken 
deep  interest  in  his  theme  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  on  the  pro- 
gram of  three  successive  conferences. 

The  most  interesting  items  of  business 
in  the  conference  were  the  election  of  of- 
ficers and  the  selection  of  a place  to  meet 
two  years  hence.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  convention  business. 

The  committees  of  the  conference  were 


appointed  as  follows:  Program — Oliver  C. 
Weist,  W.  A.  Cutler,  M.  W.  Van  Tassell 
and  Orvis  F.  Jordan;  Courtesy — Carl 
Weist,  Carl  Stoll  and  Miss  Harriet  Walk- 
er; Nominations — M.  W.  Van  Tassell, 
John  Codd  and  Gilbert  Counts;  Findings— 
E.  H.  Gebert,  Alva  W.  Taylor,  Richard  E. 
Shields,  Clifton  Rash,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Barnum, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Ferris,  J.  W.  Cleland,  N.  A. 
McCune  and  Orvis  F.  Jordan. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that 
the  four  principles  which  were  presented 
in  the  discussion  during  the  open  forum  on 
the  relationship  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  to  the  Five-Year  Program  of 
Survey  and  Adjustment  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  and  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  be  re- 
ceived and  adopted. 

The  following  actions  were  taken  during 
the  sessions  of  the  conference: 

The  report  of  the  Courtesy  Commit- 
tee was  heard  and  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nom- 
inations was  received  and  on  proper  mo- 
tion the  following  officers  and  executive 
committee  members  were  elected:  presi- 

dent Orvis  F.  Jordan;  vice-president,  W.  E. 
Grove;  executive  committee,  Oliver  C. 
Weist,  William  H.  Hoover,  R.  C.  Stoll, 
Cliff  Titus,  and  John  Codd. 

The  Conference  adjourned  Thursday 
afternoon,  May  15th,  with  the  new  presi- 
dent, Orvis  F.  Jordan  presiding,  to  meet 
two  years  hence  at  the  sixth  biennial  con- 
ference in  Community  Church,  of  Snyder, 
New  York,  Carl  Stoll,  pastor. 

The  Findings  Committee  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  which  was  accepted: 

I.  That  the  Community  Church  Workers 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  keep  the  denominational 
secretaries  informed  of  the  work  being 
done  in  Community  Churches.  That  this  be 
done  in  such  a way  as  to  confirm  their 
growing  idea  that  there  is  a mutuality  of 
interests  in  effecting  adjustments  and 
that  The  Community  Churchman  print  a 
special  issue  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to 
a selected  list  of  these  leaders  to  help  pro- 
mote this  good  fellowship. 

II.  That  each  church  subscribe  to  The 
Community  Churchman,  one  for  each  of- 
ficial or  a group  of  selected  laymen  in  the 
church,  to  the  number  of  ten  per  cent  of 
the  membership. 

III.  That  State  or  Regional  meetings  of 
pastors  of  Community  Churches  be  called 
for  mutual  counsel  and  fellowship  from 
time  to  time,  and  where  possible  in  connec- 
tion with  State  Councils  of  Churches. 

IV.  That  in  the  rural  sections  there  is 
little  object  in  developing  individual 
churches  in  the  rural  field  if  they  only 
continue  the  same  old  type  of  preaching 
and  Sunday  School  program.  Farmers 
need  leadership  in  education,  recreation, 
health,  vocational  suggestions,  etc.  This 
is  a day  of  social  living  and  the  farmer 
lives  more  and  more  cooperatively.  The 
community  church  has  a religious  obliga- 
tion for  leading  out  on  this  whole  program 
of  community  social  and  cultural  im- 
provement. This  should  be  done  in  co- 
operation with  The  Grange,  The  Farm 
Bureau,  the  consolidated  school,  parent- 
teachers  organizations,  County  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
farmers’  institutes,  state  agricultural  col- 
leges, 4-H  Clubs,  and  all  other  agencies  in 
the  field. 
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V.  That  specialized  programs  in  urban, 
rural  and  suburban  community  churches  be 
given  consideration  for  the  next  confer- 
ences of  the  Community  Church  Workers. 

VI.  That  laymen  and  laywomen  be  in- 
vited in  increasing  numbers  to  the  bien- 
nial conference  to  the  number  of  at  least 
one  lay  representative  to  the  church  and 
that  they  be  included  on  the  program. 

VII.  That  a book  committee  be  em- 
powered to  select  a good  bibliography  to 
be  published  in  The  Community  Church- 
man, such  books  pertaining  especially  to 
sociology  and  to  community  religion. 

VIII.  We  desire  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  untiring  and  statesmanlike 
work  of  our  retiring  executive  secretary, 
J.  Robert  Hargreaves,  who  has  served  us 
so  faithfully  during  the  past  two  years. 
We  commend  him  heartily  for  his  ability 
as  a speaker,  untiring  industry,  economy 
and  wholehearted  devotion  to  this  cause. 
And  we  trust  that  in  the  future  this  cause 
may  have  the  benefit  of  his  experience, 
which  has  been  the  passion  of  his  life. 

IX.  We  recommend  that  the  name 
"United  Church”  be  studied  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  all  members  of  this 
conference  until  the  next  biennial  confer- 
ence when  a studied  report  may  be  pre- 
sented and  that  in  the  meantime  any 
churches  wishing  to  use  the  name  "Unit- 
ed” be  urged  to  do  so. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  Community  Church,  Wabash 
Avenue  and  52iid  Street,  Chicago,  the 
following  participated  in  a well  attended 
service  for  this  thriving  colored  Commu- 
nity Church:  J.  Robert  Hargreaves,  pre- 
siding; greetings  from  Albert  Allinger, 
chairman  of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States;  J.  W. 
Cleland,  minister  of  United  Church,  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio;  C.  W.  Warren,  pastor  of 
Community  Church,  Land  O’  Lakes,  Wis- 
consin; and  the  address  was  given  by 
Richard  E.  Shields,  minister  of  the  Com- 
munity Church,  of  Mountain  Lakes,  New 
Jersey,  and  secretary-elect  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  was  in  session  at 
various  times  during  the  convention, 
The  members  arrived  at  the  Midland 
Club,  of  Chicago,  and  stayed  there  for  a 
day  through  the  courtesy  of  Samuel  R. 
Guard. 

The  executive  committee  by  the  consti- 
executive  secretary  and  a treasurer.  As 


has  been  noted,  Richard  E.  Shields  was 
chosen  as  the  new  executive  secretary,  to 
begin  his  term  of  service  September  15. 
He  has  secured  quarters  at  1309  Chicago 
Temple,  Chicago,  on  the  same  floor  as  that 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  For 
the  present  the  organization  mail  will  go 
tution  is  charged  with  the  selection  of  an 
to  the  Federal  Council  offices,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Shields  at  Mountain 
Lakes,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Samuel  R.  Guard  was  elected  treas- 
urer for  another  term.  Mr.  Guard  is  now 
located  at  Spencer,  Ind.,  where  he  has  en- 
gaged in  the  printing  business.  The 
treasurer’s  report  for  the  year  showed  a 
total  income  of  $8,957.59  and  expendi- 
tures of  $7,833.41.  The  books  were  audit- 
ed during  the  sessions. 

The  book  that  was  prepared  under  the 
editorial  leadership  of  Mr.  Hargreaves  was 
reported  on.  It  was  voted  to  seek  an  ar- 
rangement to  publish  the  book  under  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Home  Missions 
Council,  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers.  The  Community 
Church  Workers  will  take  one  hundred 
copies  at  wholesale  rates,  in  case  of 
publication,  and  will  then  turn  these  over 
to  the  Community  Churchman  for  sale, 
the  journal  to  receive  the  retail  rate  on 
the  books  to  pay  the  Community  Church 
Workers  at  the  wholesale  rate  on  all 
books  sold. 

The  Community  Church  Workers  adopt- 
ed the  principles  for  adjustment  in  over- 
crowded villages  prepared  by  the  joint 
committee  which  will  be  found  quoted  in 
the  first  editorial  in  this  issue. 

The  executive  committee  will  meet 
again  in  October  to  arrange  the  final  de- 
tails of  the  new  regime  under  Mr. 
Shields.  Until  then  the  former  adminis- 
trative committee  will  continue  to  func- 
tion. 

The  Park  Ridge  church  entertained  the 
delegates  without  difficulty  and  the  church 
people  turned  out  to  the  various  sessions 
of  general  interest  in  goodly  numbers.  The 
impression  made  upon  all  who  attended 
was  a very  happy  one.  The  sessions  were 
harmonious  and  full  of  interest  from 
start  to  finish.  The  Community  Church 
Workers  enters  a new  era  in  its  history 
with  bright  prospects.  Mr.  William  Hoov- 
er, of  North  Canton,  Ohio,  has  made 
a generous  pledge  to  the  support  of  the 
organization  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  another  individual  pledge  of  sizable 


proportions  will  be  made  before  this  is- 
sue of  the  paper  is  mailed.  These  indi- 
vidual pledges  -will  probably  take  care  of 
the  secretary’s  expenses  and  churches  and 
individuals  making  contributions  will 
know  that  their  money  will  go  directly  into 
the  extension  of  the  movement. 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 

Book  and  Paper  Together 

Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  "Community  Church- 
es,” by  David  R.  Piper,  sometime. 
And  they  also  must  have  The  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  book  is 
bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth  and 
sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs  you 
one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you  buy 
a book,  either  a renewal  or  a new 
subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
eents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


MEMBERSHIP  IRANSEER 
CERTIFICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  small 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for  those 
churches  that  practice  infant  dedi- 
cation. 

Membership  transfers,  Book  of  50 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
60c. 

Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  I1L 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education  and 
training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships  at 
$100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  recieved  into  the 
big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church  pas- 
tors and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


The  Mind  of 
St.  Paul 

Fresh  from  the  press  of  Macmillan 
Co.,  in  October,  1929,  is  a unique 
book  on  the  religious  experience  of 
the  great  apostle.  The  book  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $2  post- 
paid. We  have  no  trade  right  to 
sell  the  book  for  leus,  but  we  will 
send  The  Community  Churchman  to 
any  address  for  one  year  and  the 
book  for  $2.25.  This  applies  to  re- 
newals as  well  as  new  subscriptions. 
Address 

COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  HI. 
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Churches  will  he  encouraged  to  contribute 
to  the  Community  Church  Workers  as  a 
recognized  home  mission  agency.  The 
five  dollar  memberships  will  be  sought  from 
individuals  as  formeriy.  With  each  of 
these  membership  will  go  a year’s  sub- 
scription to  the  Community  Churchman. 
Churches  contributing  may  also  secure 
copes  of  the  Churchman,  one  for  each 
five  dollar  contribution. 

A great  work  is  to  be  done  and  several 
hundred  people  across  America  know 
each  other  and  are  banded  together  to  do 
this  work. 


Something  About  the  New  Secretary 

There  is  a natural  curiosity  about  the 
man  who  is  to  be  the  new  secretary  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers.  The  follow- 
ing facts  concerning  his  life  have  been 
secured: 

Richard  E.  Shields,  now  minister  of 
Community  Church  of  Mountain  Lakes, 
New  Jersey,  and  secretary-elect  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  born  at  Hope,  In- 
diana, and  educated  in  the  public  school 
system. 

At  age  sixteen,  he  entered  the  Mora- 
vian College  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  with  many  attending  college  hon- 
ors. While  in  college  he  was  active  in 
literary,  athletic  and  many  extra-curri- 
cular activities,  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Moravian  Theological  Seminary  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  receiv- 
ing the  honor  prize  for  his  Seminary  thesis 
which  was  later  published  in  book  form. 

He  was  commissioned  to  the  mission  field 
for  the  Moravian  Church  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  after  rejecting  an  offer  to  become 
bursar  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  he  entered  the  Presbytery 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  was  called  to  the 
associate  pastorate  of  Trumbull  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Detroit.  During 
the  war,  he  served  as  supply  minister  for 
the  Grosse  Pointe  Protestant  Church  (one 
of  the  early  Community  Churches  to  be 
established  in  this  country)  and  at  the 
same  time  preached  in  the  Trumbull  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church  in  the  absence  of 
the  pastor.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Religious 
Education  Directors  Union  of  the  city  of 
Detroit  in  which  twenty-five  Directors  of 
Religious  Education  participated  in  a 
three-year  study  of  the  entire  problem  of 


religious  education.  Mr.  Shields  had 
charge  of  the  Vacation  Bible  Schools  for 
all  of  the  churches  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
for  four  summers  following  a year’s  ex- 
perience in  this  work  in  New  York  City. 

After  his  period  of  service  in  Detroit, 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Hoge 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  where  under  his  leadership  the 
church  increased  in  seven  years  from  300 
to  700  members  and  a new  church  house 
was  added  to  the  church  and  the  program 
greatly  enlarged  under  the  slogan  “The 
church  with  a community  program”.  Mr. 
Shields  was  active  in  the  local  Federation 
of  Churches,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
International  Goodwill  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  first  goodwill  dinner  for 
Jews  and  Christians  ever  held  in  the  city 
of  Columbus.  He  was  a trustee  and  co- 
founder of  the  Holmes  Memorial  Library; 
had  charge  of  the  Vacation  Schools  of  the 
city  of  Colujnbus  for  three  successive  sum- 
mers; was  a member  of  the  Synodical  Com- 
mittee on  Religious  Education  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ohio  and  chairman 
of  the  local  Presbyterian  Committee  on 
Religious  Education;  besides  serving  on 
committees  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Ohio  Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion for  which  organization  he  conducted 
the  Vacation  School  Institutes  for  the 
convention  of  the  State  Council.  He  was 
treasurer  and  later  vice-president  of  the 
Mercator  Club  international  and  secre- 
tary for  three  years  of  the  Mercator  Club 
of  Columbus. 

Mr.  Shields  was  called  as  minister  of 
Community  Church,  of  Mountain  Lakes,  in 
1926  and  during  these  intervening  years 
has  seen  the  church  increased  in  member- 
ship, a beautiful  new  church  house  added 
to  the  equipment,  costing  approximately 
$100,000;  and  the  Community  Church  has 
become  the  center  of  most  of  the  local 
activities,  including  all  church  organiza- 
tions and  cultural,  social  and  educational 
activities  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Shields  has  been  serving  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  as  minister  of  this 
church  secured  the  meeting  of  the  Fourth 
Biennial  Conference  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  held  in  Mountain  Lakes, 
New  Jersey,  in  May  1928.  He  has  been 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  for  the  last 
three  years  and  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 


Relationship  with  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil and  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America. 

Mr.  Shields  has  a wife  and  five  chil- 
dren ranging  in  ages  from  three  to  four- 
teen. Mrs.  Shields  has  been  active  in  all 
of  the  church  and  community  activities 
and  has  given  unstintingly  of  her  service 
in  helping  build  up  the  Community 
Church. 

During  his  ministry  in  Mountain  Lakes 
his  officers  allowed  him  to  assume  the 
principalship  of  St.  John’s  School,  a non- 
denominational,  progressive  school,  and 
during  the  year  the  school  was  reorganized 
and  started  forward  on  a new  epoch  of  its 
twenty  years  of  history. 

Mr.  Shields  has  been  interested  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Council  of  Churches 
and  is  a member  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  Jersey  State  Council  of 
Religious  Education,  and  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Passaic  Classis  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America  with  which 
his  church  has  been  affiliated. 

The  office  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  will  be  maintained  at  the  same 
address  in  the  Chicago  Temple,  77  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Shields  will  assume  his  duties  as  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  September 
15,  1930,  and  will  make  his  home  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Chicago. 


A.  C.  Schue  is  Re-Elected 

A.  C.  Schue  of  Teknosha,  Mich.,  Union 
church  has  been  re-elected  as  president  of 
the  Calhoun  County  Council  of  Religious 
Education.  The  following  report  out  of 
the  publications  of  this  organization  gives 
an  impression  of  the  religious  condition  of 
rural  districts  these  days: 

“Appalling  is  the  sorry  record  of  the 
strictly  rural  schools,  with  their  1,464 
pupils.  Only  34%  or  510  were  members  of 
some  church  school,  and  21%  or  309  were 
actually  in  Sunday  School  September  29. 
Twelve  rural  schools,  scattered  over  the 
county,  with  a total  attendance  of  268  pu- 
pils, did  not  have  a single  child  in  any 
church  school  September  22.  The  follow- 
ing Sunday,  September  29,  nine  out  of 
these  268  from  four  of  the  schools  were  in 
a Sunday  School.  At  least  75%  of  these 
268  children  are  less  than  three  miles  from 
a Sunday  School,  With  our  good  roads 
and  quick  transportation,  this  most  dis- 
tressing situation  is  a sad  reflection  on  our 
boasted  Christian  enlightenment.  Along 
with  the  above  is  the  unwelcome  knowledge 
of  ten  abandoned  rural  churches  in  the 
county.  Some  of  these  have  been  torn 
down — others  are  used  as  farm  buildings, 
and  still  others  stand  as  ghostly  sentinels 
of  a fading  past.  This  may  read  like  a 
chapter  from  a foreign  missionary’s  re- 
port. There  is  plenty  of  room  for  real 
missionary  work  right  here  in  Calhoun 
County.  ’ ’ 


Kansas  Pastor  Will  Rest 

Ben  W.  Sinderson,  after  a strenuous  pas- 
torate at  Whitewater,  Kans.,  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Des  Moines,  his  old  home. 
In  the  autumn  he  will  enter  the  divinity 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
graduate  study.  He  will  be  available  for 
supply  preaching  in  this  period.  His  ad- 
dress during  the  summer  will  be  1232  E. 
40th  St.,  Des  Moines. 


Addition  to  News  Story 

By  an  inadvertence  the  name  of  the 
dedication  speaker  was  omitted  from  last 
month’s  issue  as  we  told  the  story  of  the 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH 

NUMBER  6 

A gift  of  $8000  on  the  annuity  plan  was  made  to  the  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society  on  July  17,  1923  by  a woman  in  Rhode  Island. 

She  died  August  13,  1929.  During  these  six  years  she  received  a total  guaran- 
teed income  of  $3600. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  the  net  remaining  principal  of  her  original  gift  was 
$6523.23  which  was  immediately  released  for  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Thus  her  life-long  interest  in  the  work  of  world-wide  evangelization  was  con- 
tinued after  her  death. 

You  can  also  have  such  a guaranteed  income  for  life.  Write  immediately  to 
Dr.  P.  H.  J.  Lerrigo,  152  Madison  Avenue  ,New  York  City  for  complete  informa- 
tion. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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dedication  of  First  Federated  church,  of 
Des  Moines.  This  speaker  was  R.  E. 
Brown,  of  Omaha. 

Union  Church  in  Porto  Rico 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a union 
church  in  Porto  Bico,  in  the  city  of  San 
•Tuan.  The  minister  is  Walter  C.  Cowart. 
He  has  recently  heard  of  the  Community 
Churchman  and  the  Community  Church 
Workers  organization  and  has  written  for 
information.  Doubtless  there  are  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  union  churches  of 
which  we  have  never  heard. 


Community  Church  at 
Vanderbilt  Rural  School 

“Better  than  ever,’’  was  the  almost 
universal  opinion,  expressed  time  and  again 
by  the  students  at  the  1930  Rural  Church 
School  at  Vanderbilt  University,  which 
ended  May  2. 

One  alert,  earnest  chap,  when  asked 
what  was  the  most  outstanding  feature  of 
the  school  to  him  answered:  “That  I can 
go  back  to  my  job  feeling  that  it’s  not  so 
bad  after  all  to  be  a country  preacher!’’ 

The  course  of  lectures  tended  to  in- 
crease men ’s  respect  and  love  for  rural 
service,  as  well  as  to  fit  them  for  it. 

This  school  is  a potent  factor  in  dissolv- 
ing denominational  as  well  as  geographical 
provincialism.  One  class  elected  a Meth- 
odist Episcopal  president  and  a Metho- 
dist, South,  secretary.  These  two  selected 
an  Episcopalian,  a Congregationalist,  a 
Baptist,  a Disciple  and  a Lutheran  to  serve 
as  devotional  committee  during  the  term. 
The  professor  of  the  class  was  a Presby- 
terian, U.  S. 

In  some  classes  during  discussion  men 
would  ask  for  information  about  working 
with  other  denominations,  or  for  instruc- 
tion how  to  organize  a community  church. 
How  did  such  churches  succeed? 

So  much  interest  was  shown  along  this 
line  that  a meeting  was  announced  for  all 
interested  in  inter-church  cooperation, 
federated,  and  community  churches  to 
meet  in  the  private  dining  room  at  Kissam 
Hall  at  lunch  one  evening.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Counts,  the  live  wire  from  Chagrin  Fails, 
Ohio,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  365 
students,  was  called  upon  to  explain  the 
working  of  community  and  federated 
churches,  and  to  inform  those  present  of 
the  meaning  and  object  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  of  America.  Readers  of 
this  paper  need  not  be  told  that  Mr. 
Counts  responded  to  his  task  well.  26  in- 
terested, eager  ministers,  from  the  mount- 
ains of  Virginia  to  the  bayous  of  lower 
Louisiana,  were  present,  and  many  and 
rapid  questions  followed  the  talk. 

Members  of  the  faculty  expressed  their 
intention  of  giving  open  recognition  to  the 
movement  next  year,  in  the  school. 

C.  C.  Osborne. 


Baptist-Disciple  Union 
In  Ten  Years  Predicted 

“Reunion’’  of  Baptists  and  Disciples 
will  be  consummated  within  10  years,  Rev. 
Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  Detroit,  a leader  in 
the  movement  to  that  end  within  the  Dis- 
ciples’ ranks,  was  quoted  as  predicting  in 
a recent  newspaper  interview. 

He  also  expressed  the  belief  that  ulti- 
mately two-thirds  of  all  Protestants  would 
be  united  in  a single  body  with  the  other 
one-third  made  up  of  “extremists”  in 
small  denominations,  according  to  the 
newspaper  report. 


Laymen  Attend  Local  Sessions 

The  spirit  of  Christian  unity  that  was 
stimulated  by  the  Centennial  Pentecostal 


Celebration  in  Ohio  in  January  is  being 
further  developed  in  many  sections  of  the 
state  by  local  gatherings  of  laymen. 

The  majority  of  the  Protestant  churches 
of  Madison  County  were  represented  by 
their  influential  leaders  at  a supper  meet- 
ing in  London  Monday  evening,  March  12, 
at  which  an  interested  discussion  of  the 
Christian  unity  movement  was  carried  on 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  B.  F.  Lamb, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches. 

This  week  similar  sessions  were  held  at 
Washington  C.  H.  Monday  evening  and 
Hillsboro  Tuesday  evening,  attracting 
representative  attendance  from  the  church- 
es of  Fayette  and  Highland  counties. 

The  Christian  Laymen’s  League  of 
Cambridge  is  inviting  laymen  of  Guern- 
sey County  to  attend  a dinner  meeting 
Thursday,  April  3,  at  which  Dr.  Lamb  will 
lead  a similar  discussion. 

Both  the  Christian  unity  movement  in 
general  and  specific  local  situations  de- 
manding cooperative  attention  of  the 
churches  are  receiving  attention  in  these 
gatherings. 

Denominational  Body  Declares 
for  Community  Church 

The  Social  Welfare  Commission  of  the 
Universalist  General  Convention,  of  which 
Charles  H.  Pennoyer  is  chairman,  has 
adopted  a “Declaration  of  Social  Faith” 
which  contains  an  item  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  church..  It  says:  “We  be- 

lieve in  the  church  at  its  best.  We  do  not 
hold  to  the  idea  that,  under  present  condi- 
tions, we  should  have  one  general  body  or 
a rush  for  merging,  but  we  do  hold  to  the 
ideal  of  an  eventual  community  church 
which  shall  consist  of  all  thinkers  and 
doers  of  good,  somewhat  as  the  public 
school  serves  in  its  field,  and  with  free- 
dom and  justice  to  all.” 


New  Building  is  Dedicated 

^ Seminary  Avenue  Federated  church  of 
Chicago  dedicated  a new!  building  on 
April  20.  This  is  the  old  Lake  View 
Building,  which  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  one  of  the  two  buildings  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  Federated  Church.  The 
recent  decision  to  sell  the  Belden  Ave. 
Presbyterian  property  and  concentrate  the 
work  at  Lake  View  led  to  the  remodelling 
project  which  has  just  been  completed. 
This  church  now  has  a very  complete  plant 
for  carrying  on  an  institutional  program 
in  a community  needing  such  a service. 
The  chapel  is  very  beautiful  and  worship- 
ful with  a center  aisle  and  chancel  in  line 

American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres-  Trees. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Seerotary 
of  Missions,  1810  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 

evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


with  the  present  trend  in  church  archi- 
tecture. The  chancel  windows  are  of 
stained  glass  and  compare  favorably  in 
their  workmanship  and  effect  with  any  in 
the  city.  The  dedication  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Ernest  Graham  Guthrie, 
D.D.  and  Dr.  Henry  Seymour  Brown  of- 
fered the  dedicatory  prayer. 


Has  Good  Easter  Ingathering 

Bethany  Union  church,  of  Chicago,  re- 
ports 51  new  members  at  Easter,  Dr. 
Clyde  McGee,  the  pastor,  has  served  the 
church  for  twenty  years.  It  is  the  oldest 
community  church  in  its  area. 


Presbyterian  Goes  to  Winnetka,  HI. 

Dr.  Samuel  Harkness,  pastor  of  Imman- 
uel Presbyterian  church,  of  Kansas  City, 
has  resigned  his  pastorate  there  to  accept 
a call  to  Winnetka,  111.  Dr.  Harkness  has 
been  known  in  Kansas  City  as  a man  of 
solid  learning  and  his  church  is  noteworthy 
in  its  influence  in  the  city  life.  The 
church  at  Winnetka  is  affiliated  with  the 
Congregational  denomination,  but  calls 
itself  a community  church.  It  well  de- 
serves this  name  for  it  has  a most  com- 
manding influence  in  the  town’s  life.  Its 
program  of  religious  education  and  its  con- 
tribution to  neighborliness  through  its 
mid-week  activities  have  been  examples 
to  many  other  communities. 


Does  not  Sound  like  Hard  Times 
At  Walsenburg,  Colo.,  the  Community 
church  publishes  the  story  of  its  financial 
achievements  and  they  do  not  sound  at  all 
like  hard  times.  The  past  month  over  two 
thousand  dollars  has  come  in  on  payments 
to  the  building  fund,  and  thirteen  thous- 
and has  come  from  people  who  have  paid 
their  pledges  in  full. 


Church  Honors  a Veteran  Organist 

On  May  4,  Federated  church  of  Chagrin 
Falls  Ohio,  honored  a veteran  organist  of 
the  community.  He  is  Alfred  Marion  Wil- 
ber and  he  has  played  the  organ  at  Chagrin 
Falls  for  twenty  years.  He  was  trained  at 
Oberlin  and  during  a period  of  service  in 
Virginia  he  played  before  the  then  presi- 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally, 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  EL 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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dent  of  the  United  States.  On  his  fath- 
er’s death  he  came  back  to  his  boyhood 
home,  and  has  been  a farmer  as  well  as  an 
organist  ever  since.  The  special  service 
was  mostly  music  but  verbal  tributes  were 
offered  by  Gilbert  Counts,  pastor  of  the 
church  and  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Flow- 
ers for  the  occasion  were  provided  by  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society. 


Rural  Pastors  Will  go  to  School 

The  summer  schools  for  rural  pastors  are 
being  set  up  in  many  states  and  offer  a 
most  helpful  curriculum.  In  many  of 
these  schools  no  tuition  is  charged  and 
the  expense  of  attendance  is  made  as  light 
as  possible.  The  Kansas  school  will  be 
held  at  Manhattan,  June  10-20.  Randall  C. 
Hill  is  chairman.  The  topics  to  be  studied 
deserve  consideration  by  any  rural  leader. 
The  Wisconsin  school  will  be  held  at  Madi- 
son June  30  to  July  11  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Kolb 
is  the  director.  The  curriculum  here  is 
arranged  in  a three  year  cycle.  The 
Michigan  school  will  be  held  at  East  Lan- 
sing July  7 to  18.  This  school  has  Dr. 
Eben  Mumford  as  director.  A strong 
faculty  is  announced.  The  Indiana  school 
will  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity at  Lafayette  July  14  to  26.  Dr.  O. 
F.  Hall  is  the  director.  The  Kansas  cur- 
riculum is  particularly  enticing  and  is 
herewith  reproduced  that  the  rural  minis- 
ter may  get  some  idea  of  the  topics  that 
are  considered  at  such  a school: 

1.  Types  of  Communities  the  Extension 
People  Find  in  the  Average  County 

2.  What  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Has  to  Offer  the  Rural  Leader 

3.  Rural  Sociology 

4.  The  Family  of  Today 

6.  Concerning  Parents 

5.  Our  Changing  Farm  Business 

7.  The  Social  Problem  of  the  Farm  Boy 
and  Girl 

8.  Taxation — A Vexing  Rural  Problem 

9.  Music  in  the  Rural  Churches 

10.  The  Financing  of  Farming 

11.  Finances  of  the  Rural  Family 

12.  Plans  and  Policies  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board 

13.  Adequate  Diet  and  Health 

14.  The  Use  of  Radio  in  Community  Edu- 
cation 

15.  The  Part  Played  by  Alfalfa  in  a Per- 
manent Farming  System 

16.  The  Place  of  the  Home  in  Community 
Activities 

17.  The  Campaign  Against  Soil  Erosion 

18.  Beautifying  the  Farm  Home 

19.  The  Role  of  the  Stock  Show 

20.  Landscaping  Rural  Community  Build- 
ings 

21.  County  Wide  Improvement  Campaigns 

22.  The  Meat  Factory  and  How  it  Oper- 
ates 

23.  What  the  Architect  Can  do  for  the 
Small  Home 

24.  Some  Factors  Considered  in  Livestock 
J udging 

25.  What  Architecture  Can  Do  for  Com- 
munity Building 


Church  Establishes  a Parish  Paper 

With  the  month  of  May  the  Federated 
Community  Church  of  Christ,  of  Belen, 
N.  Mexico,  began  the  publication  of  a par- 
ish paper  called  the  Community  Church 
Messenger.  It  is  edited  by  the  pastor,  U. 
S.  Villars.  This  enterprising  church  is 
now  embarrassed  by  its  success.  The  Sun- 
day school  is  too  large  for  the  church  prop- 
erty and  a meeting  was  held  on  May  5 to 
consider  the  possibility  of  adding  a wing 
to  the  church.  The  ladies  of  the  church 
are  active.  They  recently  had  the  church 
property  cleaned  and  calcimined. 


Hew  Church  Property  at  Wauconda,  111. 

At  Wauconda,  HI.,  there  is  a federated 
church  with  Baptist  and  Methodist  units. 
It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  dairy  country  but 
nearby  is  Bang’s  Lake  which  also  makes 
the  town  a summer  resort.  The  church  has 
been  prospering  under  the  new  pastor, 
Harvey  J.  Locke.  One  of  the  former  build- 
ings is  being  veneered  with  brick  and  a 
wing  is  being  built  to  the  side  in  brick. 
When  the  church  plant  is  completed  it  will 
be  one  very  creditable  to  the  community. 
Mr.  Locke  is  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
while  his  predecessor  was  from  the  Metho- 
dist denomination. 


Winona  Lake  Holds  Bible  Conference 

The  Winona  Lake  Bible  Conference  will 
fall  this  year  on  August  15  to  24.  Dr. 
J.  C.  Massee  will  conduct  a morning  devo- 
tional hour  for  a period  of  ten  days.  The 
speakers  at  the  conference  include  many 
well-known  qvangelists.  The  attendance 
comes  from  men  of  various  denominations. 
Dr.  George  L.  Robinson,  of  Chicago  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary  will  con- 
duct the  Bible  studies.  The  point  of  view 
of  the  sessions  is  always  of  a very  con- 
servative order,  but  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  piety  that  some  liberals  have 
found  helpful. 

IOWA  NOTES 

First  Federated  church  of  Des  Moines 
will  start  their  annual  daily  vacation  Bible 
school  on  June  9 and  continue  until  Juno 
27.  The  regular  schedule  of  classes  will 
be  from  8:30  to  11:30  each  day.  An  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  course  has  been 
planned  for  this  year.  Also  on  Sunday, 
May  18,  a special  current  budget  offering 
service  was  held  following  the  regular 
sermon  by  C.  E.  Rash,  in  charge  of  R.  M. 
Phillips,  chairman  of  the  board-  A total 
of  nearly  $12,000  was  subscribed,  and  the 
work  is  still  in  progress. 

O.  M.  Humphreys,  assistant  pastor  of 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  one  of  the  largest  protestant 
churches  in  the  U.  S.,  filled  the  pulpit  at 
First  Federated  church  in  Union,  on  Sun- 
day morning,  May  25.  He  is  a former 
Union  boy  and  was  here  visiting  his  fath- 
er and  other  relatives,  while  on  an  ex- 
tended vacation. 

Elberon  Community  church,  about  mid- 
way between  Cedar  Rapids  and  Marshall- 
town, held  a series  of  special  meetings  the 
latter  part  of  May.  District  Superintend- 


SS# 

ent  W.  C.  Cleworth,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  a 
number  of  other  neighboring  pastors,  as- 
sisted in  the  services. 

C.  N.  Bigelow,  pastor  of  the  Community 
Christian  church  at  Adel,  Iowa,  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  Radcliffe, 
Iowa,  this  year.  Although  a town  of  less 
than  1,000,  Radcliffe  had  a high  school  of 
169  pupils  this  year,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  state  for  a town  of  its  class. 

The  entire  school  faculty  of  twelve 
teachers  were  guests  of  honor  at  a fare- 
well dinner  and  program  following  at 
Federated  church  in  Union,  Sunday,  May 
25.  In  the  program  that  followed,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  church  and  Sunday  school, 
the  school  superintendent  and  several  of 
the  teachers  took  part.  Supt.  Renaud  and 
five  of  the  teachers  have  been  quite  active 
in  the  work  of  the  church  and  its  affiliated 
organizations. 

Paul  W.  Stephens,  former  pastor  of 
Union  Federated  church,  but  for  the  past 
five  years,  pastor  of  the  Forrest  Ave. 
Presbyterian  church  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
resigned  his  pastorate  there  on  May  15 
and  accepted  a call  to  the  pastorate  of 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Midland, 
Penn.,  going  to  a larger  field  and  a sub- 
stantial increase  n salary. 

H.  D.  Juroe,  recently  engaged  in  non- 
denominational  work  in  Texas,  is  now  a 
student  at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
and  is  available  for  student-pastor  work 
in  Iowa.  Mail  will  reach  him  at  the 
Commodore  Hotel. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 
Electric  Organ  blow 
outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed'  Organa 
for  Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hinnera  Organ  Co., 

Pekin,  111. 


raS£a>  GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 
COX  SONS  VINING,  Inc. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


New  Hymn  Books? 


HYMNS  of  the 
Christian  Life 

(for  the  church) 

Edited  by  Milton  S.  Littlefield, 
D.  D. 

Seventh  large  edition  In  press 
Price  $135.00  per  100 


HYMNAL  for 
Young  People 

(for  the  church  school) 

Edited  by  two  friends  of  youth 
Dr.  Littlefield  and  Miss  Slattery 
Price  $75.00  per  100 


Those  who  know  tell  us  they  are  the  best  and  we  believe  it. 
Examination  copies  on  application. 

A.  S.  BARNES  & COMPANY 
Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 

67  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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superior  accommodations 
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MARTINIQUE  HOTEL 

/5~  St.  at  M Northwest  ~ Ideal  for  Motorists 
Single  with  bath  $3?°  tos4?9 
Double_with  bath  5 5?°  to*6.00 

HAMILTON  HOTEL 

I4mat  K Street  ~ In  the  Heart  of  the  City 
Single  with  bath  *3?°  to  *5P° 

Double  with  bath  s5?°  to  58?° 

CAIRO  HOTEL 

Qus  St  at  16™*°  Washington's  tallest  building 
Single  with  bath  *3.°°  to  53.so 
Double  with  bath  $4?°  to  ^6?° 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  MENACE  OF  THE  CRIMINAL 

America  is  so  conscious  of  the  problem  of  the  crim- 
inal that  it  has  set  up  a national  commission  on  which 
rests  the  responsibility  of  seeking  the  causes  of  a wide- 
spread defiance  of  law.  This  commission  is  chiefly  charg- 
ed in  the  public  mind  with  the  business  of  discovering 
the  status  of  the  observance  of  the  prohibition  laws.  But 
it  was  created  for  a broader  function.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  this  commission  is  a confession  on  the  part  of  the 
national  government  that  we  are  now  suffering  from 
wide-spread  criminality. 

The  city  newspapers  are  also  filled  with  stories  of 
sensational  crimes.  Not  even  the  imagination  of  the  fic- 
tion writers  can  match  the  actual  achievements  of  many 
of  the  modern  criminals.  The  Valentine  Day  massacre 
in  Chicago  when  the  machine  gun  was  used  with  such 
deadly  effect  is  just  one  example.  The  most  recent  sen- 
sation has  been  the  killing  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  report- 
er. This  latter  event  brought  the  newspapers  ot  Chi- 
cago into  a comradeship  to  fight  crime,  and  these  news- 
papers have  asked  the  churches  for  reinforcement  in 
their  task.  A police  regime  has  fallen,  and  a new  one  has 
been  installed.  The  murderer  has  not  been  caught,  but 
it  is  now  seen  that  more  guilty  than  the  actual  gunman 
in  the  Lingle  case  are  the  gang  leaders  and  the  poli- 
ticians who  hire  the  work  of  assassination  rather  than 
take  the  risk  of  it  themselves.  All  of  America  is  begin- 
ning to  take  cognizance  of  the  problem  for  eighteen  cities 
in  America  have  a higher  murder  rate  than  Chicago  has. 
The  cause  and  cure  of  crime  will  be  studied  as  a most 
important  public  question. 

The  various  scientists  will  be  called  upon  for  their 
theories  of  the  cause  of  crime.  Will  someone  revive  the 
well-nigh  obsolete  theory  that  there  is  a criminal  type,  a 
section  of  society  which  is  destined  from  birth  to  be  in 
conflict  with  law?  The  anthropologist  may  measure 
heads,  but  he  will  find  it  hard  to  convince  most  folks  that 
very  many  men  are  born  predestined  to  crime  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  bodies. 

In  Chicago  it  is  a significant  thing  that  the  criminals 
are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  section  of  the  city  where 
there  is  the  most  poverty  and  misery.  The  sociologist 
can  make  a map  showing  where  the  tubercular  cases  are 
and  where  the  largest  number  of  people  receive  public 
charity.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  poverty  and  tubercu- 
losis go  together.  But  not  every  one  knows  that  the 
criminals  also  spawn  in  the  same  section.  This  study 
suggests  one  of  the  remedies  for  crime.  In  an  age  when 
rich  men  have  grown  incredibly  richer,  the  lot  of  the 
poor  man  is  correspondingly  poorer  even  though  it  is  not 
actually  poorer.  The  poor  see  the  limousines,  the  shop 
windows  of  the  great  stores  and  luxury  on  every  hand. 
Yet  many  of  them  cannot  ever  be  rid  of  hunger-  One  way 
to  fight  the  crime  wave  would  be  a general  movement  to 
increase  wages  where  the  increase  is  most  needed,  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  And  unemployment 
must  be  abolished. 

The  psychologist  is  now  able  to  detect  many  people 
mentally  sick  who  in  a less  scientific  age  would  be  called 
“queer”.  Particularly  the  moron  who  is  at  large  may  be 
expected  to  fall  afoul  of  the  law  sooner  or  later.  And  the 


student  of  eugenics  suggests  the  segregation  of  the  men- 
tally deficient  on  farms  where  they  might  make  their 
own  living,  get  out  of  life  what  is  possible  for  such  be- 
ings and  yet  not  propagate  their  kind.  Such  a policy  is 
difficult  in  a republic  where  the  dogma  of  individual  li- 
berty is  so  strong,  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  such  a pol- 
icy would  greatly  reduce  crime. 

Without  doubt  some  of  our  new  inventions  have  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  of  crime.  The  automobile  gives 
the  criminal  every  chance  to  evade  the  law.  It  is  so  easy 
to  execute  a killing  and  in  a few  minutes  be  far  away 
from  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

The  moving  picture  must  bear  its  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility. Though  capable  of  an  educational  service, 
the  film  has  for  the  most  part  made  its  appeal  to  the  low- 
est interests  of  human  life.  Blood  and  lust  have  been 
its  major  themes.  The  criminal  on  the  film  has  undoubt- 
edly fired  the  imagination  of  many  of  the  youths  who  are 
caught  in  the  drag-net  of  the  law. 

But  crooked  politics  has  also  been  a large  factor. 
More  than  one  American  city  has  rejoiced  in  the  election 
of  some  mayor  who  promised  a wide-open  town.  Business 
men  have  connived  at  the  election  of  such  mayors  in  or- 
der to  get  the  special  privilege  that  could  be  coined  into 
dollars.  The  cynicism  of  the  American  people  following 
the  war  has  discredited  everything  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  reform  movement.  Who  is  more  unpopular  in  the 
American  city  than  the  man  who  may  be  called  a “re- 
former”? 

It  is  charged  by  the  city  press  that  there  is  a “split” 
on  law-violation  by  the  police  and  criminal  element.  But 
this  “split”  goes  higher  up  than  the  police.  It  goes  all 
the  way  to  politicial  bosses  who  must  carry  elections.  That 
is  the  reason  that  political  coffers  have  never  been  in  all 
the  history  of  America  so  well  filled  as  now.  Judges  shiv- 
er before  the  threats  of  bosses  who  protect  their  criminal 
henchmen.  One  may  find  bona  fide  photographs  of  sena- 
tors who  attend  banquets  to  honor  gang  leaders  down  in 
the  underworld.  Once  it  was  called  politics  for  a preach- 
er to  denounce  such  things.  But  following  the  Lingle 
murder,  the  entire  press  of  a great  city  called  on  the 
clergy  to  denounce  conditions  that  have  grown  intoler- 
able. 

At  this  time  various  medieval  reactions  to  crime  are 
being  revived.  The  wholesale  arrest  of  suspects  brings 
.into  the  police  dragnet  some  criminals  who  are  held  for 
gun-toting,  but  it  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  thousands 
of  men  who  never  committed  any  other  offense  than  wear- 
ing old  clothes.  A demand  for  more  severe  penalties  will 
lead  to  extravagant  sentences  passed  upon  the  few  who 
are  actually  caught  and  sentenced.  Undoubtedly,  if  the 
ichurch  is  to  speak  on  the  crime  situation,  its  first  duty  is 
to  plead  for  sanity  and  justice  in  the  treatment  of  sus- 
pects. We  get  nowhere  by  harrying  poor  men  who  are 
innocent  of  crime  into  some  kind  of  disrespect  for  gov- 
ernment. 

The  treatment  of  the  crime  situation  involves  many 
things,  but  undoubtedly  the  restoration  of  honesty  and 
justice  in  government  would  bring  a more  immediate  ef- 
fect than  anythin  gelse  would  bring.  The  cfrurch  has 
a contribution  to  make  here.  Most  of  the  slackers  are 
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in  the  churches  rather  than  outside  when  it  conies  to  vot- 
ing. At  every  election  the  churches  should  send  a clar- 
ion call  to  its  constituency  to  discharge  their  duty  of 
voting.  There  is  usually  no  need  to  tell  Christians  how 
to  vote,  other  than  to  urge  upon  them  the  duty  of  intel- 
ligence and  honesty.  If  every  Christian  in  Chicago  would 
vote,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  this  city  in  one  election 
might  drive  out  of  power  the  evil  elements  that  have 
preyed  upon  the  city  for  so  long. 

Without  doubt  the  church  must  look  upon  the  un- 
der-privileged sections  of  the  big  city  as  missionary  ter- 
ritory. There  has  been  a retreat  of  the  churches  from  the 
very  sections  where  they  are  needed  most.  Churches 
cannot  live  in  these  sections  without  outside  aid.  If  some 
of  the  missionary  money  that  is  being  used  to  set  up 
competition  for  a large  and  competent  community  church 
at  Longview,  Washington,  were  to  be  used  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  submerged  element  in  a big  city,  the  people 
would  conceive  a new  respect  for  home  missions.  But  the 
very  missionary  society  that  is  to  pour  money  mto  Long- 
view has  closed  up  the  only  mission  station  that  it  had 
among  the  submerged  people  of  Chicago. 

And  the  church  must  utilize  some  of  the  new  ways 
of  carrying  the  gospel  that  are  now  available.  It  is  too 
bad  that  so  much  of  the  religious  broadcast  is  a narrow 
and  cranky  theological  message.  Dr.  Cadman’s  service 
on  the  radio  has  been  priceless,  as  has  been  that  of  Dr. 
Fosdick.  ^The  religious  denominations  could  make  no 
better  use  of  their  money  than  to  secure  enough  radio 
time  to  keep  the  ideals  of  Christianity  before  our  Ameri- 
can public. 

And  American  Christianity  lacks  the  service  of  ef- 
fective publicists.  It  is  attacked  all  the  time  even  in 
respectable  magazines  by  a certain  group  of  moral  per- 
verts who  now  occupv  the  center  of  the  stage  among 
American  writers.  Why  does  not  American  Christianity 
produce  such  a generation  of  literary  defenders  as  one 
may  find  in  England?  The  purveyor  of  free-love  has  put 
the  slime  of  his  cynicism  all  over  our  religious  ideals.  His 
sneer  has  been  effective  with  thousands  of  people  down 
in  the  submerged  sections.  There  is  a call  to  young  peo- 
ple of  today  to  go  into  the  writing  business  with  the  same 
motive  that  St.  Paul  went  to  preaching. 

Undoubtedly,  the  newspapers  who  have  called  on 
the  churches  to  fight  the  crime  wave  will  in  many  in- 
stances hope  that  the  churches  will  let  up  on  prohibition. 
It  is  the  common  theory  of  the  newspaper  office  these 
days  that  with  the  end  of  prohibition  the  golden  age 
would  be  ushered  in.  Canada  voted  prohibition  out  but 
no  golden  age  has  come.  The  number  of  arrests  has 
doubled.  Crime  is  on  the  increase.  These  facts  are  of 
government  origin  and  not  from  the  church  leaders. 

Prohibition  has  not  created  more  crime.  Where  it 
has  been  honestly  enforced,  it  has  greatly  decreased  it. 
The  church  agrees  to  join  up  with  the  newspapers  to  fight 
crime,  but  it  now  issues  a qpunter  call  tor  cooperation. 
Will  not  these  newspapers  cease  to  encourage  men  to 
violate  the  liquor  laws?  If  they  will  no  longer  make  heroes 
out  of  law  violators  and  criminals  out  of  enforcement  of- 
ficers. we  shall  be  getting  somewhere.  No  law  can  ever 
be  enforced  one  hundred  per  cent  with  humanity  as  we 
have  it  now,  but  without  doubt  prohibition  could  be  en- 
forced in  any  city  of  America  if  the  church  and  the  press 
were  united  in  securing  this  enforcement.  And  admit- 
tedly crime  will  decrease  whenever  politicians  and  gang- 
sters no  longer  have  the  profits  of  illicit  traffic  to  live 
upon. 

But  the  biggest  thing  the  church  has  to  contribute 
is  the  religious  spirit.  It  must  prevent  the  crime  of  the 
next  generation  by  educating  the  youth  of  today  in  right 
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ideals.  The  problem  of  religious  education  is  to  reach 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  American  children  who  are  now  un- 
touched with  religious  instruction,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant. 

What  America  needs  today  is  a deeper  sense  of  re-, 
ligious  values.  The  way  of  life  that  Jesus  taught  is  af- 
ter all  the  only  way  in  which  humanity  can  find  success 
and  happiness.  The  man  who  communes  ■with  God  is 
the  man  who  can  curb  the  evil  impulses  that  assail  him 
from  time  to  time. 

The  church  must  get  a new  sense  of  the  importance 
of  its  task.  The  little  audience  that  gathers  in  some 
wayside  church  some  Sunday  morning  may  feel  power- 
less and  futile.  It  is  after  all  a part  of  the  most  import- 
ant force  in  all  the  world.  The  two  score  here  added  to 
tens  of  thousands  other  groups  holding  loyally  to  the 
same  Master  are  the  city  on  a hill  which  cannot  be  hid. 
The  church  can  best  fight  crime  by  extending  its  Chris- 
tian gospel  to  every  life  in  all  the  world,  however  hum- 
ble or  needy. 


THE  DRIVE  AGAINST  “UNIONISM” 

The  movement  for  the  closer  fellowship  of  Chris- 
tians must  be  making  headway  or  one  would  not  find  so 
many  warnings  against  it.  Prof.  J.  H.  C-  Fritz,  dean  of 
Concordia  Seminary,  of  St.  Louis,  and  a Missouri  Synod 
Lutheran,  says  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  June  18 : 

“Anyone  who  reads  the  Bible,  and  he  need  not  read 
very  far  into  it,  will  find  that  unionism  is  evidently  not 
approved,  but  severely  condemned  by  the  word  of  God.” 
The  professor  should  have  been  more  explicit.  Many  of 
us  cannot  find  the  passages  to  which  he  refers. 

Several  Baptist  newspapers  report  with  satisfaction 
the  action  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  in  voting 
against  further  negotiations  with  the  Disciples  for  closer 
fellowship.  The  Western  Recorder  says: 

“Dr.  Anderson  evidently  believes  unity  in  Christ 
preferable  to  union  between  different  elements  to  be  had 
only  at  the  price  of  giving  up  full  obedience  to  Christ. 
So  do  the  great  mass  of  Baptists,  though  they  have  lately 
had  few  such  opportunities  as  that  at  Cleveland  to  regis- 
ter their  faith.”  But  would  Dr.  Anderson  say  that  Dis- 
ciples are  out  of  Christ,  or  that  they  withhold  full  obedi- 
ence to  Christ?  At  most  he  could  only  say  that  Disci- 
ples misunderstand  an  act  of  obedience  and  give  it  too 
much  importance.  And  if  this  is  granted  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  then  the  Disciples  are  to  be  refused  fel- 
lowship for  an  intellectual  misunderstanding  of  a point 
in  theology. 

The  Christian  Standard,  of  Cincinnati,  in  its  June  21 
edition  reports  with  strong  editorial  disfavor  a Disciple 
convention  in  New  York  in  which  Dr.  Finis  Idleman 
spoke  on  a possible  union  of  Disciples  and  Baptists.  It 
sees  no  more  in  the  position  of  Dr.  Idleman  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“It  makes  no  difference  to  Mr.  Idleman  what  the 
people  who  are  united  believe  and  practice,  if  they  will 
only  form  a great  ecclesiastical  organization.” 

And  the  Christian  Evangelist,  a Disciple  newspaper 
that  has  loved  to  call  itself  “the  brotherhood  paper”  on 
the  basis  of  having  been  purchased  by  a Kansas  City  mil- 
lionaire of  conservative  views  and  operated  in  a corpor- 
ation not  for  profit,  says  of  the  invasion  of  Longview, 
Wash.,  where  the  largest  community  church  on  the  Paci- 
fic coast  is  located:  “It  was  fitting  that  our  people 

should  be  represented  in  the  city  which  Mr.  Long  found- 
ed.” A disingenuous  argument  follows  concerning  the 
size  of  the  city  and  the  number  of  churches  with  no  men- 
tion of  the  great  community  church  in  the  field.  This  re- 
port fills  a whole  page  profusely  illustrated.  Two  mis- 
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sionary  societies  cooperate  in  the  project.  And  although 
it  is  claimed  that  there  are  380  Disciples  in  Longview,  the 
new  church  has  but  68  members,  part  of  whom  united  on 
profession  of  faith.  The  local  community  church  has  a 
baptistery  and  a minister  who  immerses  people  wlio  wish 
this  form  of  service  without  argument  or  attempt  at.  dis- 
suasion. The  one  thing  the  community  church  minister 
will  not  do  is  to  refuse  fellowship  to  people  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  immersed.  For  the  lack  of  this  latter  refusal, 
Longview  must  have  another  church,  and  the  home  mis- 
sions funds  of  the  denomination  now  pour  into  Long- 
view while  the  denomination  passes  up  countless  com- 
munities in  America  which  have  no  gospel  at  all. 

The  record  above  indicts  a theological  professor,  some 
home  mission  secretaries  and  one  layman.  But  it  is  rath- 
er infrequently  that  the  layman  appears  in  the  picture- 
Most  laymen  in  America  resist  their  clerics  in  the  ex- 
cess of  sectarian  spirit  often  displayed  by  these  “spiritu- 
al” leaders. 


RELIGION  IN  THE  SUMMER  TIME 

Many  churches  will  be  closed  with  the  coming  of 
July  and  many  more  will  be  working  on  a reduced  sche- 
dule. There  will  be  just  as  many  people  in  America  as 
before  save  for  a few  thousand  that  annually  go  to  Eu- 
rope But  thousands  will  be  in  new  places,  either  on  the 
highways  or  in  summer  resorts. 

The  churches  have  not  done  much  to  organize  relig- 
ion for  th.e  summer  time.  The  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
School  is  the  one  important  new  device  of  recent  years. 
Utilizing  the  spare  time  of  children,  it  has  almost  doubl- 
ed the  amount  of  religious  instruction  given  to  a child 
in  a year.  This  service  is  one  which  is  more  and  more 
appreciated  in  the  communities  which  have  these  schools. 

The  vacation  time  does  provide  a good  many  com- 
munities with  a union  Sunday  evening  service.  Churches 
that  have  worked  on  their  own  programs  all  year  with- 
out regard  to  the  neighbors  find  a joy  in  a community 
fellowship  in  religion. 

The  most  conspicuous  lack  in  the  religious  program 
has  been  that  of  following  vacationers  to  their  haunts. 
Many  summer  resorts  are  totally  lacking  in  religious  priv- 
ileges or  else  the  churches  in  the  vicinity  have  a program 
not  at  all  adapted  to  the  summer  visitors.  Were  John 
Wesley  alive  today,  he  would  certainly  follow  the  crowds 
out  into  the  open  places. 

Most  communities  have  a lot  of  visitors  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  The  established  churches  should  seek  to  in- 
terest these,  even  though  they  are  not  the  people  who 
build  up  a church,  since  they  are  transients.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  church  is  not  just  to  build  itself  up,  but  rath- 
er to  build  up  souls.  It  is  set  to  deliver  a testimony  to 
whomsoever  comes  within  its  reach. 


LIBERTY  IS  NOT  ANARCHY 

The  new  cult  of  liberty  is  a most  different  one  from 
that  which  this  republic  began.  The  liberties  that  our 
fathers  fought  for  had  to  do  with  life  interests  the  most 
important.  They  sought  the  liberty  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  They 
wished  to  vote  on  the  taxes  that  were  levied  on  them 
and  through  proper  representatives  direct  the  expendi- 
tures of  these  taxes.  They  sought  a voice  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  laws  that  should  govern  them. 

There  is  a new  movement  which  takes  the  great  old 
word  liberty  as  its  slogan.  This  new  movement  defends 
the  right  of  a man  to  get  drunk  if  he  wants  to.  It  ex- 
pounds a liberty  in  sex  which  is  destructive  of  the  family 
institutions  of  the  land.  It  sets  up  a standard  of  revolt 


against  the  will  of  the  majority  in  a republic  as  ex- 
pressed in  laws  which  the  majority  pass  by  legal  means. 
Such  a liberty  is  only  anarchy.  And  anarchy  never  yet 
brought  any  nation  liberty. 

There  was  a period  in  Hebrew  life  when  “every  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.”  This  period 
was  marked  by  tyranny  and  oppression.  In  anarchy 
the  strong  imposes  upon  the  weak.  Justice  takes  flight. 

The  assumption  of  the  new  cult  of  liberty  is  that 
every  man  has  perfect  intelligence  and  that  his  judg- 
ments are  infallibly  right.  Most  of  us  mistake  instinct 
for  judgment  at  times.  None  of  us  are  one  hundred  per 
cent  sane  all  the  time.  We  must  be  protected  against 
our  moments  of  aberration.  This  is  where  social  con- 
trol comes  in. 

Christian  liberty  is  a liberty  which  recognizes  the 
play  of  divine  law.  The  difference  between  it  and  anti- 
nomianism  is  very  marked.  Paul  threw  off  the  cloak  of 
legalism,  but  he  did  not  renounce  the  authority  of  God. 


READY  FOR  WORK 

Young  man,  undenominational,  graduate  of  college 
and  seminary,  four  years  experience  in  church  work,  de- 
sires pastorate  in  community  or  federated  church.  Write 
J.  J.,  The  Community  Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 


Young  man,  well  trained,  excellent  speaker,  good 
worker,  and  organizer  will  be  open  for  a good  Communi- 
ty church  September  1st.  He  has  had  much  experience  in 
young  people’s  work,  and  in  religious  education  work,  also 
in  boys.  Will  go  anywhere.  Address  Community  Church- 
man, K.  L.  T. 


POSITION  OPEN 

The  Friends  Community  Church  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, is  looking  for  a pastor.  We  want  a young  man  with 
good  training  who  will  appreciate  a real  opportunity  to 
develop  a successful  City  Church. 

Address,  FRANCIS  A.  WRIGHT, 

613  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


READY  FOR  A CHANGE 

MINISTER,  40,  lecturer,  baritone  soloist,  seeks  posi- 
tion in  federated  or  community  type  of  church.  Held 
pastorates  in  Canadian  United  Church.  Wide  experience 
in  young  peoples’  work,  pageantry  and  junior  choir  lead- 
ership. Considered  good  public  speaker  and  organizer. 
Wife,  ex-schoolteacher  and  musical.  Small  family.  State 
and  newspaper  endorsements  can  be  furnished.  Salary, 
not  less  than  $2,000.  Would  prefer  church  in  Central 
States.  Address,  P.  P.,  Community  Churchman,  Park 
Ridge,  111. 


Announcements  of  churches  and  ministers  in  this 
column  are  run  for  $1.75  per  issue  if  restricted  to  one 
column  inch. 


We  propose  to  get  out  an  issue  next  month  of  special 
interest  to  farm  readers.  Members  of  rural  churches  are 
invited  to  correspond  with  the  editor  or  present  prob- 
lems of  country  life. 

• ••••• 

Bible  classes  are  asked  to  consider  using  The  Com- 
munity Churchman  as  their  class  paper.  This  will  keep 

the  members  in  touch  with  a great  religious  movement. 

• • • « • 

If  you  like  our  paper,  tell  your  friends.  If  you  do 
not,  tell  the  editor. 
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RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  ESSENTIAL 


By  Prof.  G. 

Whatever  else  education  may  be,  the  heart  of  the  edu- 
cational process  is  sharing  experience.  It  seems  pretty 
clear  to  me  that  adequate  education  for  complete  living 
must  include  sharing  the  most  fruitful  experience  of  the 
race,  not  simply  in  the  sense  of  transmission  of  tradition, 
but  as  a fresh,  creative  experience  which  enriches  the 
mind,  stimulates  its  functions  and  develops  its  skills  and 
controls.  The  question  is,  can  this  result  be  adequately 
achieved  by  an  educational  process  which  leaves  out  the 
teaching  of  religion? 

“Some  are  still  inclined  to  challenge  the  idea  that 
religion  can  be  taught.  Religious  educators  are  not  claim- 
ing that  religion  is  not  merely  a cult  whose  ceremonies 
can  be  imitated,  or  a creed  whose  ideas  can  be  learned 
through  instruction,  but  an  experience  which  in  large 
measure  can  be  shared.  To  be  sure,  it  deals  with  the 
realm  of  values  which  are  often  intangible,  and  with 
heights  and  depths  of  feelings  which  are  with  difficulty 
shared. 

But  religious  living  is  a fine  art,  and  like  every  other 
art,  it  can  be  taught.  The  inherent  difficulty  of  making  an 
artist  or  a musician  does  not  discourage  our  teaching  the 
fine  arts  of  music,  sculpture  or  painting.  And  every  artist 
teacher  does  far  more  than  share  his  technique.  He  shares 
his  visions,  ideals,  convictions,  enthusiasms,  devotions, 
in  short,  the  experiences  of  his  artist  soul. 

The  great  teachers  of  religion  have  always  done  the 
same.  Religion  is  actually  taught  whenever  religious  ex- 
perience is  thus  shared.  It  can  be  so  taught  that  it  will 
be  “caught”. 

We  maintain  that  education  for  complete  living  must 
include  the  teaching  of  religion,  because  religious  ex- 
perience is  a reality  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  a 
great  proportion  of  the  human  race  that  something  is 
definitely  lacking  without  it.  We  are  not  thinking  of 
that  sort  of  religion  which  is  merely  “the  opium  of  the 
masses,”  or  simply  police  force  control,  nor  a sort  of 
mystical  intoxication  which  provides  an  emotional  de- 
bauch that  relieves  the  tensions  of  a drab  existence.  We 
are  thinking  of  a religion  which  is  distinctly  ethical,  with 
strong  effect  on  conscience  and  conduct,  and  broadly  so- 
cial, with  noble  ideals  which  can  be  spiritually  motivat- 
ed so  as  to  carry  over  into  community  living. 

Christianity  furnishes  such  a religion  of  ethical,  social, 
and  spiritual  power,  inherent  in  Jesus’  ideals  of  living, 
made  clear  in  his  teachings  of  social  justice,  and  vividly 
concrete  in  his  personality  and  life.  Such  a religion  fur- 
nishes our  modern  educational  process  three  indispensable 
elements : idealism,  based  on  the  luminous  details  of  Jesus, 
habituation  in  right  living,  based  on  the  Jesus  way  of 
life,  and  motivation,  derived  from  personal  loyalty  to  the 
sacrificial  Christ  and  the  incomparable  motives  of  a God- 
centered  universe. 

With  such  wonderful  resources,  why  then  such  a high 
percentage  of  failure  in  the  average  Sunday  school?  Prob- 
ably because  the  average  Sunday  school  has  been  an  in- 
spirational institution  rather  than  a school.  It  has  not 
given  the  educational  process  half  a chance.  This  has  been 
true  especially  in  churches  whose  religious  aim  has  been 
creedal  or  mystical  rather  than  ethical  or  social,  and  where 
character  is  not  stressed  as  much  as  orthodoxy. 

I need  hardly  suggest  also  that  Sunday  school  in- 
efficiency has  been  largely  due  to  faulty  teaching  methods. 
They  have  naturally  demonstrated  all  the  educational 
heresies  of  the  public  schools,  yielding  even  more  slowly 
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to  modern  methods.  But  the  old  catechetical  method  they 
have  largely  outgrown  and  the  homiletical  method  is 
passing. 

Story-telling,  and  dramatic  methods,  and  problem- 
project  teaching  are  now  strongly  emphasized,  and  the 
pupil-centered,  experience-centered  aim  is  rapidly  dis- 
placing the  material-centered  aim,  thanks  to  the  help  of 
thousands  of  public  school  teachers  and  leaders.  Under 
progressive  leadership  at  least,  we  may  expect  otf  many 
Sunday  schools  real  religious  education  which  will  have 
better  results  in  producing  Christian  character. 

Meanwhile  the  present  speaker  has  been  watching 
with  great  interest  the  character-education  movement 
which  has  been  gaining  impetus  the  past  three  decades, 
and  the  stress  on  social  education  in  some  quarters.  I 
do  not  blame  the  leaders  of  this  movement  for  their  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  Sunday  school  in  many  places.  I 
honor  the  public  school  men  who  have  been  insisting  that 
character  is  one  of  the  greatest  goals  of  education  and 
that  our  public  schools  must  face  the  challenge  of  charac- 
ter-education. I appreciate  highly  the  motives  back  of  the 
experimental  curricula  in  many  cities  in  this  field  of  moral 
education. 

Like  many  of  you,  doubtless,  I have  little  faith  in  the 
formal  teaching  of  ethics,  but  I believe  the  definite  moral 
influence  of  devoted  teachers  coupled  with  their  skilful 
use  of  socialized  teaching  and  character-making  projects 
ought  to  produce  results  in  a better  generation  of  boys 
and  girls. 

I am  obliged  to  add,  however,  that  I do  not  believe 
that  the  public  schools,  with  all  their  splendid  resources, 
can  carry  this  responsibility  alone.  . . . 

I am  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ethical 
teaching,  moral  training,  character  education,  unsupported 
by  religion,  has  a superficial  foundation.  It  lacks  a strong 
enough  motivation  to  get  permanent  results.  Without  the 
motive  power  of  religious  loyalty,  ideals  lack  dynamic  and 
often  fail  to  control  conduct.  Family  pride,  patriotism, 
loyalty  to  friends  are  all  strong  motives  to  help  us  control 
impulses  which  would  lead  us  astray.  Loyalty  to  institu- 
tions and  the  standards  of  our  social  group  is  often  power- 
ful; but  religious  motives  are  higher  and  more  lasting 
than  them  all.  Without  religious  motivation,  the  usual 
result  is  merely  prudential  ethics — doing  right  be- 
cause it  pays  and  when  it  pays ! . . . 

Moralists  who  trust  in  the  effectiveness  of  social  edu- 
cation as  a substitute  for  religious  education  depend  for 
their  technic  chiefly  upon  habituation.  ...  By  sheer 
ethical  practice  they  hope  to  get  habits  of  honesty  and 
truth-telling  into  the  lives  of  our  youth.  But  lacking  a 
great  high  controlling  motive  back  of  habit,  how  long 
will  the  habit  stick?  Just  what  happens  when  a boy  with 
no  compelling  religious  loyalty  suddenly  discovers  big 
profits  in  being  safely  dishonest?  Will  his  previous  habit 
of  honesty,  drilled  into  his  brain-paths  by  ethical  training, 
supported  only  by  prudential  reasons,  or  possibly  patriotic 
motives,  save  him  from  graft  or  theft  now  ? This  is  a very 
important  question.  . . . 

I am  quite  aware  that  religious  education  needs  to 
master  the  technic  of  these  students  of  moral  education, 
and  the  progressive  Sunday  schools  are  trying  to  do  it. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  technic  must  add  spiritual 
motivation  to  make  its  ideals  more  adequate  and  its  habi- 
tuation more  lasting.  The  selection  and  testing  of  ideals  is 
the  most  serious  task  of  youth.  Many  of  them  realize 
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this  and  are  grateful  for  wise  guidance  in  their  problem. 
If  the  love  of  Christ  is  really  in  the  heart  of  youth,  the 
Christ  ideal,  concrete,  personalized,  powerful,  will  domin- 
ate his  imagination,  control  his  imagery  and  motivate  his 
conduct.  There  is  no  other  sure  basis  for  Christian  char- 
acter. There  is  no  safe  substitute  for  spiritual  motives, 
no  higher  objective  than  the  spiritualizing  of  life. 

But  can  this  work  be  done  in  tax-supported  public 
schools,  in  mixed  communities  of  Protestants,  Catholics 
and  Jews?  To  a very  limited  degree,  without  violating  the 
Golden  Rule  as  well  as  our  national  Constitution.  Charac- 
ter education  plus  its  religious  motivation  must  involve 
a much  more  perfect  cooperation  between  the  home,  the 
church  and  the  school.  This  challenge  is  remarkably  well 
stated  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Council 
of  Education,  at  Atlantic  City  in  1921 : 


“In  view  of  the  dependence  of  Democracy  upon  Re- 
ligion . . . it  is  the  duty  of  all  churches,  irrespective 
of  creed,  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  make  religious  education 
more  universal  and  efficient,  to  emphasize  democratic  ele- 
ments in  religious  instruction,  and  to  correlate  religious 
instruction  with  all  elements  in  public  school  education 
helpful  to  religion.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  school  au- 
thorities to  emphasize  all  non-religious  elements  in  in- 
struction which  tend  to  make  religious  education  more 
intelligent  and  efficient,  and  to  organize  some  systematic 
form  of  moral  instruction  in  every  public  school.  And  it 
is  the  duty  of  churches  and  public  schools  alike  to  make 
earnest  efforts  to  ensure  a more  general  reverence  for  di- 
vinity and  respect  for  all  things  religious,  including  re- 
spect for  churches  other  than  one’s  own,  and  for  every- 
thing connected  with  their  forms  of  worship.” 


“THE  TWILIGHT  OF  CHRISTIANITY” 


By  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 


If  religion  depended  on  argument  rather  than  on  ex- 
perience, then  probably  Professor  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 
would,  as  he  desires,  have  demolished  it  utterly  through 
his  book  “The  Twilight  of  Christianity”,  (published  by 
Vanguard  Press,  New  York,  $3.00).  Professor  Barnes, 
highly  intellectual,  widely  read,  deeply  and  broadly  cul- 
tured, unafraid  to  face  any  conclusions  to  which  his  facts 
may  lead  him,  is  far,  far  removed  from  being  a fool  and 
yet  after  summing  up  all  the  evidence,  (ex  parte,  purely,) 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  long  ago  reached  by  the  fool 
who  said  in  his  heart:  There  is  no  God.”  While  Profes- 
sor Barntjs  advocates  a religion  from  which  the  supernatur- 
al has  been  removed  he  does  not  give  any  very  clear  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  character  his  new  religion  might 
assume.  Instead  he  rather  casually  remarks  : 

•'  ‘ Many  will  expect  the  writer  to  lay  down  in  some  de- 
tail the  essentials  of  a practicable  secularized  religion. 
Such  an  obligation  is  not,  however,  inherently  assumed  by 
the  author.  His  chief  task  has  been  to  indicate  what  must 
be  cleared  away  before  any  type  of  rational  and  socially 
serviceable  religion  can  be  formulated  and  applied.” 

Professor  Barnes  is  probably  aware  of  the  advice  giv- 
en by  one  of  the  keenest  minds  of  France  to  a man  who 
proposed  a new  religion  which  should  supplant  Christian- 
ity: “Co,  get  yourself  crucified  and  rise  again  the  third 
day”. 

Although  Professor  Barnes  finds  that,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  religion  is  archaic,  decadent,  and  rather 
ineffectual,  he,  possibly  unconsciously,  pays  tiubute  to  its 
tremendous  effect  as  a vital  force  influencing  the  minds 
of  the  ordinary  folk  of  this  country.  While  he  is  wrong  in 
his  statement  that  religious  bigotry  was  characteristic  of 
the  recent  presidential  election  and  while  an  historian  of 
his  eminence  should  not  have  been  so  misled  by  his  anti 
religion  bias  as  to  make  such  an  assertion,  there  is  a cer- 
tain evidential  value  in  this  admission  of  the  potent  quali- 
ty in  religion  in  common  life  today:  “At  times  religious 
bigotry  in  politics  may  arise  to  such  heights  as  to  swamp 
or  obscure  the  real  political  issues  involved.  Such  was 
the  presidential  campaign  in  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn  of  1928.  This  election  was  far  more  a religious 
crusade  than  a political  campaign.  The  excitement  en- 
gendered by  a raising  of  the  Protestant-Catholic  issue 
brought  to  the  polls  millions  who  had  not  voted  in  years 
and  piled  up  the  largest  vote  in  proportion  to  the  legiti- 
mate electorate  in  the  political  annals  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Republican  leaders  like  Mrs  Willebrandt  openly 
called  upon  evangelical  Protestant  sects  to  rally  to  the 
polls  and  repel  the  onslaught  of  the  Vatican.  The  Catho- 


lics retaliated  by  well  known  devices  more  secret,  in  bet- 
ter taste  and  probably  more  effective.” 

Aside  from  the  other  errors  in  the  statement,  the  un- 
questioned evidence  produced  clearing  Mrs.  Wfillebrandt 
of  these  charges  against  her,  should  appear  conclusive  to 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  so  keenly  analyzed  the  questions 
of  moral  guilt  in  the  Great  War. 

Besides  not  caring  greatly  for  God,  Professor  Barnes 
does  not  greatly  enjoy  prohibition.  He  writes  about  it 
thus:  “Religion  is  responsible  for  the  existence  on  the 
statute  books  of  many  laws  which  involve  offences  that 
are  not  seriously  menacing  or  at  all  anti-social.  This  state 
of  affairs  is  doubly  unfortunate  in  that  it  leads  to  the  ar- 
rest and  punishment  of  persons  who  have  not  committed 
any  act  harmful  to  society  and  it  wastes  the  time  and  ex- 
pense which  should  be  devoted  by  the  police  and  courts  to 
the  apprehension  and  treatment  of  the  truly  criminal 
classes.  Laws  of  this  sort  are  chiefly  archaic  vestiges  from 
the  past,  embodying  earlier  religious  reactions  or  taking 
the  form  of  sumptuary  legislation  which  attempts  to 
regulate  by  law  the  details  of  the  daily  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals. Laws  against  blasphemy  and  the  like  are  good 
examples  of  the  first  type,  while  the  legislation  relative  to 
petty  gambling,  minor  sex  offences,  and  prohibition  well  il- 
lustrate the  latter.  There  is,  of  course,  a close  historical 
and  psychological  relationship  between  the  two,  for  most 
sumptuary  legislation  grows  out  of  antiquated  religious 
view  of  morals.”  And  also: 

“Disastrous  as  are  the  effects  of  sumptuary  legislation 
and  obscurantist  interference  in  the  field  of  sex,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  most  striking  example  of  the  religious 
reaction  upon  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  our  attempt  to 
enforce  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Most  sensible  persons 
will  concede  the  desirability  of  some  sane  regulation  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor,  but  it  is  difficult  to  justi- 
fy absoulte  prohibition  on  any  grounds  other  than  those 
of  religious  fanaticism.  The  deplorable  results  of  the  ef- 
fort to  enforce  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  obscured  by  any  efforts  to  defend  and 
dignify  it  through  christening  the  enterprise  a noble  ex- 
periment. It  has  demoralized  our  police  system,  clut- 
tered up  our  courts  with  a vast  number  of  cases,  thus  de- 
laying the  administration  of  justice  in  serious  criminal 
cases,  and  led  to  an  alarming  disregard  of  human  life 
and  liberty  on  the  part  of  both  bootleggers  and  enforce- 
ment officers.  Prohibition  agents  have  murdered  right  and 
left,  often  killing  persons  who  have  not  had  any  liquor  in 
their  possession  and  have  been  total  abstainers  for  life.  It 
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is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  as  one  critic  has  done,  that  pro- 
hibition in  the  United  States  has  made  murder  a lesser 
crime  than  the  possession  of  a pint  of  gin  or  the  consump- 
tion of  a glass  of  beer.  Worse  than  all  else,  it  has  created 
a total  situation  which  will  make  it  very  difficult  to  retreat 
from  impossible  prohibition  to  reasonable  regulation.” 

This  is  neither  an  accurate,  fair,  or  calm  statement. 
It  sounds  somewhat  hysterical.  So  far  from  it  being  dif- 
ficult to  justify  absolute  prohibition  on  any  grounds  other 
than  religious  fanaticism,  America’s  outstanding  business 
economists  find  in  its  effect  upon  our  economic  life  a very 
persuasive  reason  justifying  prohibition.  While  “sane 
regulation”  of  the  liquor  traffic  might  be  very  highly  de- 
sirable, there  never  has  been  any  suggestion  of  any  regu- 
latory system  which  would  actually  regulate  the  use  of 
beverage  intoxicants,  or  which  would  prevent  their  use 
from  creating  needless  social  hazards.  Mr.  Barnes’  rather 
sweeping  assault  upon  prohibition,  like  his  assault  upon 
supernatural  religion,  is  sheerly  destructive.  He  offers  no 
constructive  solution.  Probably  the  fact  that  no  one  has 
ever  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  way  in  which  a highly 
industrialized  nation  may  safely  legalize  beverage  alcohol, 
accounts  for  his  failure  to  purpose  such  a solution. 

A very  fine  tribute  is  paid  by  Dr.  Barnes  to  a number 
of  outstanding  Christian  leaders.  He  discusses  the  effect 
.Christianity  may  have  had  in  developing  these  men. 
Among  other  illustrations  he  names  Bishop  Francis  J. 
McConnell,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  whom  he 
praises  highly  for  various  activities  in  which  the  Bishop 
has  engaged  and  then  writes  concerning  him  this:  “Yet 
we  find  him  contending  that  the  essentials  of  Christianity 
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consist  in  proving  that  the  values  which  Christianity  sees 
in  Christ  also  hold  good  for  God.  From  every  point  of 
view  the  Bishop  is  better  fitted  than  Jesus  to  guide  modern 
religious  and  social  reconstruction.  Nothing  better  could 
happen  to  American  religion  than  for  the  progressive 
young  divines  in  Methodism  to  forget  about  Jesus,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  might  recall  him  after  the  fashion  of 
Zoroaster  or  Buddha,  and  seek  their  inspiration  in  the  life 
and  doctrines  of  Bishop  McConnell.” 

Professor  Barnes  has  done  a wonderful  piece  of  work 
in  gathering  the  material  for  this  book.  While  we  do 
not  believe  it  would  shake  the  faith  of  any  who  may  read 
it,  one  might  feel  that  it  has  gathered  together  what  are 
the  latest  and  most  modern  (and  yet  the  oldest  and  most 
out-grown)  arguments  against  Christianity.  Mr.  Barnes 
probably  does  not  expect  that  the  churches  will  soon 
close  even  though  his  book  should  attain  a very  wide  cir- 
culation. After  all,  humanity  is  incurably  religious. 
From  the  day  when  Abraham  asked,  “Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right”  on  down  to  Browning  with  his 
rationalized  faith  expressed  with  a clarity  unusual  in  this 
poet:  “I  say,  the  acknowledgement  of  God  in  Christ,  ac- 
cepted by  that  reason  solves  for  thee  all  questions  in  the 
world  and  out  of  it  and  has  so  far  advanced  thee  to  be 
wise,”  men  have  felt  that  over  and  above  the  law  of  na- 
ture, red  in  tooth  and  claw,  there  is  a higher  law  and 
that  this  law  is  love.  It  will  take  more  than  a library  of 
books  by  Professor  Barnes,  despite  all  his  remarkable  in- 
tellectual equipment  and  incisiveness  of  statement  to  dis- 
lodge that  deeply  imbedded  conviction  in  the  hearts  of 
men. 


A DECADE  OF  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

By  Joseph  Wyker. 


“There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit.”  Eph.  4:4. 

One  denominational  executive  said  the  other  day 
that  the  function  of  the  community  church  among  the 
denominations  is  like  that  of  a cat-fish  among  the  carp, 

■ — to  keep  them  moving.  At  the  Mountain  Lakes  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  conference,  two  years  ago,  a speak- 
er of  some  importance  said,  “The  community  church  is 
the  interem  stage  of  a living  protest.”  At  the  recent 
Biennial  Conference,  held  at  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  the 
cat-fish  lost  his  horns  because  the  denominations  now 
concede  the  ideal  of  a united  church  for  the  over-churched 
community.  “The  interem  stage  of  a living  protest”  is 
rapidly  passing  away. 

The  joint  committee,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  the  Federal  Council,  the  Home  Missions  Council, 
and  the  Community  Church  Workers,  is  recognition  by 
the  denominations  that  the  community  church  movement 
is  legitimate  and  that  its  standards  are  acceptable. 
Through  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches,  the  denominations 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  produce  a single  church 
in  the  over-churched  field.  What  function  is  left  to  the 
community  church  except  to  pass  the  time  until  it  shall 
eventually  be  merged  into  the  united  church?  Certainly, 
Rip  Van  Winkle  would  never  distinguish  between  a com- 
munity church  and  a denominational  church  by  their 
worship  or  program  of  activities. 

The  Park  Ridge  conference  was  the  fifth  Biennial 
gathering  in  behalf  of  this  movement.  The  sessions  were 
a little  like  a ship  without  a rudder  because  there  seemed 
to  be  no  clear-cut  goal  toward  which  the  movement  is 
going.  At  least  three  of  the  outstanding  speeches  had  no 
bearing  whatsoever  upon  the  community  church  move- 
ment- There  is  no  longer  any  contention  with  the  denom- 
inations, and  the  leaders  of  the  conference  did  not  ap- 


pear to  be  challenged  by  any  new  dominant  purpose.  For 
example,  four  of  the  sixteen  directors  did  not  attend  the 
conference  and  four  other  directors  (including  one  new 
one)  had  other  engagements  which  were  more  important 
than  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  which 
was  held  the  last  afternoon  of  the  conference. 

No  one  knows  just  where  we  are  going  but  there  seems 
to  be  some  signs  of  revival.  The  new  executive  secretary, 
Richard  E.  Shields,  of  the  Mountain  Lakes  Community 
Church  is  young,  visionary,  experienced  and  adaptable. 
If  the  movement  has  any  function  in  the  future  we  can  de- 
pend upon  him  to  develop  it.  Some  method  is  obviously 
needed  by  which  it  shall  be  easy  for  rural  and  sub-urban 
communities,  who  want  a single  church,  to  get  the  as- 
sistance of  the  community  church  workers. 

The  conference  was  the  occasion  for  the  precipitation 
of  a left  wing  group  which  promises  to  put  purpose  into 
the  next  decade  of  activities.  The  community  church  in 
the  past  has  paved  the  way  for  unity  but  the  community 
church  of  the  future  has  a new  function ; that  of  introduc- 
ing scientific  technique,  methodology  and  subject  matter 
for  the  church  program.  This  will  entail  such  activities 
as  community  surveys,  parental  education,  racial  and  in- 
dustrial reconciliation  on  the  basis  of  Christian  ethics  and 
community  facts.  In  the  rural  community  it  will  involve 
a comprehensive  program  including  religious  leadership  in 
the  fields  of  recreation,  health,  adult  education,  farmer 
“co-ops”,  and  other  cultural  activities  of  the  community. 

This  is  religious  trail  blazing.  The  community 
church  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  task  because  it  is  not 
restricted  by  conventions,  dogmas  or  over-head.  As  in 
the  past,  it  will  be  called  theoretical  and  secular.  This  is 
the  function  of  the  cat-fish  among  the  carp.  Such  a pur- 
pose is  the  only  excuse  for  the  continuation  of  the  move- 
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ment.  It  should  institute  a new  religious  program  which 
will  make  every  church  adequate  to  meet  the  spiritual 
needs  of  its  own  community. 

Over  eighteen  hundred  community  churches  are 
known  to  be  in  existance.  These  organizations  may  justi- 
fy their  union  on  the  basis  of  economic  salvation ; but  their 
future  can  only  be  justified  in  proportion  as  they  respond 
to  the  singular  opportunity  for  far  greater  service  as  it 


is  made  possible  thru  their  unique  community  mechanism- 
A preacher  with  a conventional  program  in  a community 
church  is  as  retrogressive  as  a woman  who  sweeps  with 
a broom  instead  of  her  Hoover.  Prophetic  religion  is 
about  to  be  born  and  its  legitimate  home  is  the  communi- 
ty church.  Does  this  movement  contain  the  statesmen  of 
God  who  are  courageous  enough  to  launch  such  an  un- 
conventional future  program  in  religion? 


INCREASE  OF  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP 


Out  of  every  hundred  persons  over  13  years  of  age 
in  the  United  States  there  are  today  55  church  members, 
just  as  there  were  ten  and  twenty  years  ago ; only  52  per- 
cent of  the  rural  inhabitants  belong  to  church  as  compared 
with  58  per  cent  of  the  people  living  in  cities;  and  nearly 
half  the  Protestant  ministers  are  not  graduates  of  either 
college  or  seminary. 

These  facts,  and  many  others  that  upset  commonly- 
held  opinions  regarding  the  status  of  the  church,  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  an  extended  independent  analysis 
of  both  published  and  unpublished  census  data  made  for 
the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  by  Dr.  C. 
Luther  Fry,  who  also  prepared  the  official  analysis  of 
church  figures  for  the  summary  volume  of  the  1926  Cen- 
sus of  Religious  Bodies  which  is  soon  to  be  published  by 
the  government- 

In  his  report  of  his  findings  issued  today  by  the  In- 
stitute under  the  title,  “The  U.  S.  Looks  at  Its  Churches,” 
Dr.  Fry  shows  that  at  least  62  of  every  hundred  adult 
church  members  belong  to  a protestant  church,  while  30 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  6 are  Jews.  Women  predomin- 
ate in  church  membership;  48  per  cent  of  the  males  of 
the  country  over  13  years  of  age,  and  63  percent  of  the 
females  being  members. 

There  is  not  a single  state  in  which  either  Jews  or 
Roman  Catholics  constitute  a majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  there  are  nine  southern  states  in  which  the  protestants 
make  up  more  than  half  the  population.  The  record,  how- 
ever, is  held  by  Utah,  where  more  than  82  percent  of  the 
people  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints. 

One  of  the  most  arresting  discoveries  made  by  the 
study  is  that  so  large  a proportion  of  ministers  have  had 
little  or  no  academic  training.  More  than  three-eights 
of  the  ministers  of  the  18  largest  white  denominations, 
including  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  ministers  of  the  three  leading  negro  bodies,  are  not 
graduates  of  either  college  or  seminary. 

In  its  investigation  of  the  training  of  ministers,  the 
Institute  caused  an  analysis  to  be  made  of  hitherto  un- 
published census  returns  from  the  105,000  ministers  of  the 
21  leading  denominations,  representing  three-fourths  of 
the  churches  in  the  United  States,  including  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

Of  the  71,500  ministers  of  the  17  white  protestant 
bodies  studied,  almost  29,500,  or  41  per  cent,  did  not  claim 
to  be  graduates  of  either  college  or  seminary,  while  only 
33  per  cent  claimed  to  be  graduates  of  both. 

“The  Roman  Catholic  church,”  the  report  says, 
“makes  a far  better  showing,  and  the  negro  bodies  a far 
worse  showing.  Instead  of  41  per  cent  falling  into  the 
group  of  non-graduates,  only  6.6  per  cent  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  were  so  classified.  On  the  other  hand,  68 
per  cent  of  the  priests  claimed  to  be  graduates  of  both 
college  and  seminary. 

“Of  the  ministers  of  the  three  negro  denominations, 
78  per  cent  reported  themselves  as  not  graduates  of  either 
college  or  seminary,  while  only  7.4  per  cent  claimed  to  be 
graduates  of  both.” 


Among  protestant  bodies,  rural-urban  differances  are 
especially  striking.  Of  the  25,000  city  ministers  among  the 
17  white  denominations,  only  20  per  cent  reported  that 
they  were  not  graduates  of  either  college  or  seminary,  as 
compared  with  53  per  cent  of  the  46,000  country  pastors ; 
while  52  per  cent  of  the  city,  and  only  23  per  cent  of  the 
country,  pastors  were  graduates  of  both- 

In  1926,  when  the  last  religious  census  was  taken, 
the  value  of  church  edifices,  not  including  church-owned 
property  used  for  purposes  other  than  religious  service, 
was  equivalent  to  an  investment  of  $48  for  every  person 
over  13  years  of  age  in  the  United  States,  a sevenfold  in- 
crease in  the  preceding  76  years.  In  1850  the  investment 
was  only  $6.44  for  every  adult. 

Yet  in  relation  to  the  population  the  number  of 
churches  has  been  decreasing.  In  1906  there  was  a church 
for  every  270  inhabitants  over  13  years  of  age,  in  1916 
there  was  one  for  every  300  and  in  1926  one  for  every  3341 

Nevertheless  the  analysis  of  the  census  returns  from 
the  172,000  churches  of  the  21  selected  denominations 
shows  that  only  half  had  pastors  with  but  a single  charge, 
while  4,130  reported  that  their  pastors  were  serving  sev- 
en or  more  churches. 

Church  expenditures,  which  represented  $8.70  per 
adult  member  in  1916,  amounted  to  $18.44  in  1926 ; and 
even  when  this  figure  is  adjusted  to  allow  for  changes  in 
the  price  level  during  the  past  decade,  it  becomes  $13.06, 
or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  church  member’s  average  annual  contribution. 

Sunday  school  enrollments  have  been  increasing  less 
rapidly  than  formerly.  In  1906  the  pupils  in  Sunday 
schools  were  equivalent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  youth  popu- 
lation under  19  years  of  age.  1916  this  per  cent  had 
reached  48,  but  is  now  44. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  had  a decided  decline 
in  the  number  of  Sunday  school  scholars  along  with  a 
definite  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  its  parochial  schools. 
From  1906  to  1926  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  enrollment 
of  parochial  schools  was  nearly  twice  that  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a significant 
tendency  for  Protestant  bodies  to  combine.  Between  1916 
and  1926  no  fewer  than  18  denominations  were  involved  in 
mergers  and  amalgamations. 


POSITION  WANTED 

By  middle-aged  pastor  with  successful  experi- 
ence in  union  church.  Has  held  pastorates  both  in 
city  and  rural  fields.  Wife  is  active  church  worker. 
Correspondence  is  invited  with  regard  to  the  church 
program  desired.  Ready  for  new  field  in  April,  or 
perhaps  sooner.  Address  Experience,  The  Commu- 
nity Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

By  this  time  we  have  started  making  a new  acquaintance  with 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  one  of  the  Looks  of  the  Wisdom  Literature, 
of  the  Hebrews.  Perowne,  in  his  commentary  on  Proverbs,  aptly 
writes:  “True  Wisdom  is  always  represented  as  being  beyond  the 
reach  -of  man’s  unaided  powers.  He  must  search  diligently  for 
it.  He  must  make  full  and  honest  use  of  his  natural  abilities. 
But  in  doing  so  he  must  not  fail  to  recognize,  that  Wisdom  is  the 
gift  of  God.” 

It  is  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  this  satement  that  we  are  now 
reading  each  day  a passage  of  Proverbs.  “Eor  the  Lord  giveth 
wisdom;  out  of  His  mouth  eometh  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. ’ ’ 

Week  of  July  20:  July  20,  Proverbs  11:1-6;  July  21,  Proverbs 
11:7-12;  July  22,  Proverbs  11:  Wil  insert 

11:7-12;  July  22,  Proverbs  11:13-18;  July  23,  Proverbs  11:19-24; 
July  24,  Proverbs  11:25-31;  July  25,  Proverbs  12:1-9;  July  26, 
Proverbs  12:10-15. 

Week  of  July  27:  July  27,  Proverbs  12:16-22;  July  28,  Pro- 
verbs 12:23-2-8;  July  29,  Proverbs  13:1-7;  July  30,  Pr-overbs  13: 
8-13;  July  31,  Proverbs  13:14-19;  August  1,  Proverbs  13:20-25; 
August  2,  Proverbs  14:1-10. 

Week  of  August  3:  August  3,  Proverbs  14:11-17;  August  4, 
Proverbs  14:18-25;  August  5,  Proverbs  14:26-35;  August  6,  Pro- 
verbs 15:1-9;  August  7,  Proverbs  15:10-15;  August  8,  Proverbs  15:- 
16-24;  August  9,  Proverbs  15:25-33. 

Week  of  August  10:  August  10,  Proverbs  16:1-9;  August  11, 
Proverbs  16:10-20;  August  12,  Proverbs  16:21-33:  August  13, 
Proverbs  17:1-7;  August  14,  Proverbs  17:8-14;  August  15,  Pro- 
verbs 17:15-21;  August  16,  Proverbs  17:22-28. 

Sunday  School  lessons  .... 

July  20 — “Moses:  A (Courageous  Leader” — Exodus  1:8-14;  2:1-22, 
3:1-14;  11:1-10;  32:30-35;  Deuteronomy  34:18; 

Hebrews  11:23-29 

We  have  as  the  basis  of  our  study  today  the  life  of  a very 
great  Leader,  Liberator,  and  Lawgiver.  The  life  of  Moses  is  very 
dramatic  and  colorful.  Beginning  with  his  childhood,  with  a curse 
resting  upon  him,  growing  up  to  manhood  at  the  court  of  a great 
monarch,  forty  years  spent  in  the  loneliness  of  the  mountains  of 
Horeb  with  time  to  listen  to  and  he'ar  the  voice  of  God,  a cour- 
ageous leader  marshalling  a nation  of  slaves  and  defying  a king 
and  his  mighty  forces,  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  eventful 
days  at  Mt.  Sinai,  then  the  long,  wearisome  journey  to  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  the  distant  view  of  Mt.  Nebo,  and  the  death  of  this 
colorful  figure,  with  these  impressive  pictures  the  pages  of  the 
■Scriptures  describe  the  career  of  Mioses.  No  wonder  that  he  is 
included  among  the  men  of  faith  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Eor  Moses  was  a m!an  of  faith  in  every 
sense  of  the  term. 

He  had  the  ability  to  discern  the  will  of  God.  In  his  daily 
task  he  was  able  and  willing  to  hear  God  speak  to  him.  When 
he  received  a ball  from  God  he  answered  it,  and  he  wanted  the 
assurance  of  God’s  presence  with  him.  Leaders  need  God  and 
God  needs  leaders. 

There  is  an  urgent  call  for  leaders  today.  We  cannot  all 
be  a Moses  or  a Samuel  or  an  Isaiah,  or  a Deborah,  or  a Ruth. 
But  God  calls  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  become  members  of 
that  innumerable  company  of  those  who  go  forth  to  light  the  way 
for  others.  From  Moses  we  take  increased  devotion  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

* # • • • 

July  27 — “Deborah:  A Leader  in  a National  Emergency” — Judges 

4:1-15 

Deborah  is  a good  example  of  woman’s  influence  in  commun- 
ity and  national  affairs.  In  an  emergency  hour  she  arose  heroic- 
ally as  master  of  the  situation  and  marshalled  the  forces  of  the 
nation  against  an  oppressing  enemy. 

But  have  you  noticed  the  cause  of  this  emergency?  Here  it 
is:  “And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.” 
Sin  always  has  its  terrible  consequences.  Conscious  of  their 
guilt,  seeing  their  desperate  situation,  in  the  light  of  the  nine 
hundred  chariots  of  iron  under  Sisera,  the  people  cried  unto  the 
Lord.  Truly,  “man’s  extremity  is  God’s  opportunity.” 

Deborah,  a prophetess,  was  judge  of  Israel  at  that  time.  She 
was  a God-fearing,  strong-minded  woman,  a natural  leader,  with 
a courageous  faith,  and  a keen  sense  of  fair  dealing.  Women  of 
her  type  are  needed  in  large  numbers  today. 

The  problems  of  our  age  are  as  great  as  were  those  of  that 
day  of  long  ago.  With  the  help  of  an  all  wise;  all  powerful,  God, 
the  forces  of  righteousnsess  are  sure  to  win  the  victory. 

Deborah  appointed  Barak  to  marshall  the  forces  of  the  na- 
tion. Godly  men  and  women  are  both  needed  who  trust  devoutly 
in  God. 


August  3 — “Naomi  and  Ruth,  A Study  in  Racial  Relationships”. — 
The  Book  of  Ruth 

The  story  of  Ruth  as  recorded  in  the  book  bearing  her  name 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  the  world.  F;ound  in  the  Bible 
right  'after  the  book  of  Judges,  it  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
warfare.  It  gives  an  unusually  clear  insight  into  the  peaceful 
lile  of  its  time,  then  people  of  various  nations  mingled  with  one 
another.  Do  not  fail  to  read  the  entire  book  of  only  four  chapters 
■at  one  time. 

“A  study  in  racial  relationships”  is  the  sub-caption  of  our 
lesson.  In  this  present  world  of  rapid  travel,  easy  access,  and 
intermingling  of  peoples,  we  are  slowly  learning  to  practice  world 
brotherhood. 

The  Hebrews  regarded  all  other  peoples  as  heathens  and  Gen- 
tiles; the  Greeks  regarded  all  others  as  barbarians.  Shall  Ameri- 
cans think  of  all  others  contemptuously  as  non-Americans?  What 
is  your  attitude  toward  those  of  another  racial  inheritance?  Have 
you  learned  to  see,  the  good  in  all  peoples,  regardless  of  color  or 
name? 

After  reading  carefully  the  whole  book  of  Ruth  think  of 
these  words:  “The  Golden  Rule  knows  no  barriers  of  color,  of  na- 
tionality, of  race,  of  sex,  of  social  standing.  There  are  no  quali- 
fying clauses  or  phrases  attached  to  it  which  would  limit  it  in  its 
application.  ’ ’ 

August  10 — “Hannah:  A G-odly  Mother” — I Samuel  1:1-28;  2:1- 
11;  2:18,  19;  3:1-18 

In  the  story  of  Hannah  and  the  birth  and  training  of  her  son 
Samuel,  we  see  the  supreme  value,  of  “a  Godly  Home.”  No  one, 
can  fully  measure  the  influence  of  a Chrstian  mother  for  good. 
Back  of  the  life  of  any  great  man  or  great  woman  you  are  almost 
certain  to  find  a saintly  mother. 

It  has  been  well  written  that  ‘ ‘ the  home  can  be  the  most 
powerful  influence,  in  all  the  world  in  shaping  and  molding  ■ the, 
next  generation.  It  is  true  today  and  it  was  true  more  than 
three  tiiousand  years  ago.  This  is  why  the  ancient  home  of  Elkan- 
ah  and  Hannah  can  teach  us  a lesson  in  the  twentieth  century.” 

In  that  home  there  was  the  right  attitude  toward  childhood. 
The  proper  religious  training  was  administered.  There  was  de- 
veloped in  the  child’s  mind  a proper  appreciation  of  the  House 
of  God.  His  life  was  consecrated  to  God.  Let  parents  of  today 
follow  the  same  procedure  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  dependable, 
loyal  Christian  leaders.  Such  training  is  certain  to  result  in  a 
holy  life  of  service,  to  God.  It  is  a joy  to  every  home  to  care- 
fully throw  around  the  child  influences  that  make  for  righteous- 
ness. 

Is  your  home  like  that  of  Elkanah  and  Hannah?  Look  and 

see. 

##«*»* 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

July  20 — “Some  Good  Summer  Reading” — Ecclesiastes  12:11,  12; 

I Timothy  4:12,  13. 

July  27 — “Missions  in  Changing  China” — II  Chronicles  15:1-7. 
August  3 — “Chances  to  Serve  Christ  in  Summer” — John  6:1-14. 
August  10 — “How  to  Become  Truly  Popular” — Philippians  4:6-8; 
I Peter  3:8-11. 


TOWARDS  OECUMEiNIC  UNITY 

We  noted  at  the  time  of  its  happening  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Social  and  Political  Studies  where  the  prob- 
lem of  Church  unity  was  dealt  with  from  the  Protestant  point  of 
viewl  The  Catholic  viewpoint  was  set  forth  at  a second  meeting 
of  the  same  Committee.  Cardinal  Yerdier,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  intimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting 
that  the  pronouncements  of  Father  Yves  de  la  Briere  and  of  the 
Rev.  Canons  Quenet  and  Hemmer  could  not  be  followed  by  any 
discussion  whatever. 

The  Rev.  Father  de  la  Briere  in  his  speech  expounded  the 
hieratic  conception  of  the  Church,  the  apostolic  succession,  and 
the  doctrine  of  infallibility.  Fundamental  unity,  however,  did 
not  exclude  a certain  measure  of  diversity,  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  recognized  the  differences  and  distinctions  inherent  in  dif- 
erent  nationalities  and  races.  Although  she  has  taken  no  offici- 
al position  in  Christian  movements  towards  unity  and  social  and 
international  collaboration,  the  Church  follows  with  sympathetic 
interest  all  trends  towards  unity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
Canon  Quenet ’s  speech,  the  ironic  tone  of  which  caused  some  of- 
fence among  the  Orthodox  present,  many  of  whom  withdrew. 

Canon  Hemmer  explained  why  the  Pope  would  not  permit 
participation  in  the  Stockholm  and  Lausanne  conferences.  Rome 
could  not  there  assert  her  divine  right  without  breaking  up  the 
conferences.  By  permitting  her  doctrines  to  be  discussed  she 
would  have  risked  injuring  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  faith 
of  her  own  adherents,  , 
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TREE  THOUGHT  AND  ATHEISM 

“The  Association  for  Free  Thought  and  Cremation”,  the  organ 
of  free  thought  amongst  the  German  proletariat,  which  has  now 
700,000  members,  confined  its  activities  before  the  war  to  Bible 
criticism  and  zealous  propaganda  for  cremation.  It  is  only  since 
the  war  that  it  has  begun  systematic  efforts  to  persuade  the  masses 
to  leave  the  churches.  In  the  years  1919  and  1921  the  number 
of  those  who  seceded  from  the  churches  was  more  than  300,000. 
The  chief  object  of  the  association  has  now  become  the  spread  of 
atheism,  and  the  combatting  of  all  religion.  The  organization 
which  was  originally  philosophical  in  character,  and  not  bound  up 
with  any  political  party,  has  now  developed  into  a federation  of 
proletarian  free  thinkers;  atheism  in  a condition  of  membership  and 
the  society’s  aim  is  the  winning  of  political  power.  The  associa- 
tion attempts  nevertheless  to  imitate  the  festivals,  customs  and 
welfare  institutions  of  the  church!  Christmas  is  celebrated  as  the 
festival  of  the  return  of  the  sun,  confirmation  is  replaced  by  initia- 
tion, marriages  are  solemnly  concluded,  kindergartens  are  created, 
nurses  are  trained,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  on  work  in 
prisons  of  the  same  type  as  that  undertaken  by  Christian  ministers. 

A WORLD  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  Christian  press  of  the  United  States  is  at  present  engaged 
in  a lively  discussion  of  teh  qualities  of  American  films.  One  of 
its  leading  weeklies,  the  “Christian  Century”  invited  its  readers 
at  the  end  of  last  year  to  answer  a series  of  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  American  films.  In  the  latest  number  Professor  Eastman 
publishes  some  of  the  answers  received.  Almost  all  unite  in  con- 
demning the  American  films.  “There  is  nothing  in  American  life 
which  is  so  greatly  in  need  of  reform  as  the  film.”  Commenting 
on  this,  Professor  Eastman  reminds  his  readers  that  American  films 
are  seen  every  week  by  about  250  million  human  beings,  probably 
half  of  whom  are  boys  and  girls.  American  film  capital  amounts 
to  two  billion  dollars.  Almost  90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
films  is  produced  in  America.  Not  only  youth,  but  the  good  name 
of  America  itself,  concludes  the  article,  is  engangered  by  bad  Amer- 
ican films.  

THE  FILM  “OPIUM” 

In  one  of  the  last  January  numbers  “Izvestia”,  the  great 
Soviet  paper,  describes  and  criticises  the  new  film  “Opium”  which 
is  directed  against  religion.  “The  subject  is  promising,  but  com- 
plex. Such  a film  ought  to  give  a vivid  picture  of  what  religion 
really  is:  its  meaning  as  a weapon  of  class  domination  for  the  op- 
pressors, as  a hindrance  on  the  path  of  the  liberation  of  the 
workmen. 

The  authors  of  the  film,  Brick  and  Gemtehujny,  have  worked 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  They  have  paid  most  attention 
to  the  outward  side  of  religion,  its  ritual.  They  have  made  a col- 
lection of  all  the  gods  of  all  kinds  and  ranks:  from  the  Almighty 
Jehovah  to  the  Sacred  Bull.  . . . They  have  crowded  the  film 

with  all  kinds  of  processions.  . . . They  give  us  a descriptive 

chronicle  without  any  political  context,  without  any  scientific  po- 
litical deduction.  . . . This  is  only  the  first  stage  of  anti- 

religious  work;  a stage  we  have  long  ago  outlived.  For  many 
years,  the  problem  we  have  been  facing  has  been  a serious  propa- 
ganda of  materialism,  a scientific  revelation  regarding  the  class 
character  of  all  kind  of  mysticism  and  demonism. 

The  film  “Opium”  finished  in  1930,  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
first  place,  a popular  scientific  film.  Yet  it  only  gives  us  scenery 
and  a kind  of  chronicle.  . . . Quite  rightly  the  film  places  all  re- 
ligions over  the  same  denominator.  . . . The  workmen’s  meet- 

ing has  decided  that  the  film  “was  not  acceptable,  not  only  for  the 
workmen’s  clubs,  but  even  for  commercially  organized  cinemas. 
This  resolution  of  the  workmen  is  too  severe.  However  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  film  ‘Opium’  will  have  to  be  seriously  modi- 
fied.” 


RESEARCH  INTO  DELINQUENCY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  March  edition  of  the  “Boys’  Club  Round  Table,”  the 
organ  of  the  famous  association  of  boys’  clubs  which  were  found- 
ed to  put  a stop  to  what  is  known  in  the  United  States  as  the 
crime  wave  gives  some  very  valuable  information  of  a socialogical 
nature  about  an  enquiry  which  was  made  to  determine  the  fac- 
tors causing  delinquency  among  youth  in  Chicago.  We  can  only 
give  here  the  outstanding  facts  in  this  article.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary is  the  following  one:  the  rate  of  delinquency  increases 
as  one  approaches  the  business  quarter,  and  this  rate  is  maintain- 
ed for  years  in  these  quarters,  in  spite  of  the  changing  population. 
From  this  fact  Mr.  Clifford  Shaw,  the  author  of  the  article,  draws 
the  following  conclusion:  “All  the  figures  shown  tend  towards  this 
sort  of  an  assumption — and  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  assump- 
tion— that  there  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  the  growth 
of  the  city,  and  something  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  life  of 
the  community,  which  is  definitely  and  directly  related  to  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.” 

The  second  surprising  fact  is  what  is  known  as  “the  gang 
spirit”  among  young  delinquents.  The  existence  of  this  spirit 


had  been  recognized  but  its  activities  underestimated.  In  90.4 
per  cent  cases  brought  to  the  children’s  tribunals  two  or  sev- 
eral boys  were  accused  and  brought  to  the  desk.  This  figure  is 
for  1925;  the  percentage  for  1929  is  92.3  per  cent.  The  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  stealing  is  definitely  related  to  the  community, 
the  spirit  of  the  community,  the  activities  that  are  prevalent  in 
the  community,  and  certainly  definitely  related  to  the  culture,  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  little  play  groups  and  gangs  in  which  the 
child  lives.” 

The  author  of  this  enquiry  says  that  certain  of  these  groups 
of  little  thieves  do  not  accept  new  members  who  have  not  ap- 
peared before  the  children’s  tribunal:  here  participation  in  de- 
linquency contributed  to  prestige. 


SOCIAL  REFORM  IN  EGYPT 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  wakened  up  to  the  urgency  of 
the  need  for  social  reform  throughout  the  country.  During  the 
last  three  years  about  nine  hundred  new  schools  have  been  built. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  reformers  that  within  twenty  years  compul- 
sory education  will  be  established.  New  hospitals  and  dispen- 
sares  are  being  erected,  and  efforts  made  to  stamp  out  of  the 
two  causes  of  Egyptian  “anaemia,”  bilharzia  and  ankylostomia- 
sis. Village  pools  are  being  filled  in  so  as  to  help  towards  the 
destruction  of  mosquitoes.  In  all  the  larger  towns  more  modern 
buildings  are  being  erected  with  proper  sanitary  arrangements. 
Economically,  however,  Egypt  is  passing  through  a period  of  fi- 
nancial depression,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  phase  will  pass 
so  long  as  the  country  is  dependent  so  completely  on  the  cotton 
crop  for  its  income. 


THE  FIRST  PROTESTANT  CHINESE  BISHOP 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
have  placed  Chinese  bishops  at  the  head  of  certain  of  their  dio- 
ceses. It  is  true  that  several  Chinese  have  occupied  the  office  of 
president  in  certain  Protestant  Churches;  but  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Wang  Chih-Ping  as  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  North  China  has  now  been  announced.  If  we  remember  rightly 
Mr.  Wang  was  the  first  Chinese  secretary  asked  to  second  the  ef- 
forts of  the  American  secretary  of  the  Tientsin  Association.  His 
son  Philip,  who  has  just  returned  to  China  after  his  studies  abroad, 
has  received  a call  from  the  National  Committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  A ’a 
in  Shanghai  to  undertake  the  programme  of  civil  education  which 
the  Associations  have  in  view. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  REPLIES  TO  ITS  DETRACTORS 

The  Bulgarian  movement  has  just  published  a booklet  in  Bul- 
garian of  which  we  are  only  able  to  give  a brief  summary.  Its 
chief  aim  is_  to  defend  the  Associations  against  the  attacks  com- 
ing from  members  of  certain  Orthodox  circles  who  are  reproach- 
ing them,  not  only  for  their  Protestant  origin,  but  also  for  their 
Protestant  character  which  they  have  taken  great  pains  to  elimin- 
ate, as  it  confined  their  influence  to  a very  small  minority  of 
the  population.  This  handbook  exposes  the  real  facts  by  quoting 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  conferences  held  with  the  Leaders 
of  Orthodox  Churches  at  Sofia  (1928)  and  at  Athens  (1930).  The 
resolutions  passed  at  various  Association  conferences  concerning 
relations  with  the  Churches  are  also  mentioned,  among  others 
those  of  Portschach  and  Helsingfors.  One  of  the  accusations 
which  the  Bulgarian  Associations  have  had  to  refute  was  that 
their  organization  was  a Masonic  one.  The  question  of  symbols 
has  also  created  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  As 
we  know,  the  sign  of  the  triangle  represents  the  devil  in  the  Or- 
thodox world,  and  the  Bulgarian  movement  has  maintained  the 
symbol  adopted  by  the  World  Alliance  of  Y.  M.  C.  A’s. 


RECONSTRUCTING  THE  CHRISTIAN  MESSAGE  IN  CHINA 

The  following  particulars  regarding  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy’s 
visit  to  Canton  were  received  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Lockwood,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Association  in  this  city: 

On  the  night  of  his  arrival  Eddy  spoke  over  the  newly  built 
municipal  broadcasting  station,  and  his  speech  was  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  mistakes  of  the  foreign  nations  in  their  deal- 
ings with  each  other  and  with  China  and  was  the  best  approach 
to  help  build  up  good  will  between  tOhina  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

On  the  following  day  Eddy  lunched  with  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  Kwangturg  where  he  met  several  influential  people. 
He  was  asked  to  speak  on  religion  at  a university  which  has  been 
the  intellectual  centre  of  the  anti-Christian  propaganda  for  more 
than  five  years.  The  president  of  the  university  who  invited  him, 
is  the  most  brilliant  writer  among  the  revolutionsts  and  has  in 
the  past  written  some  clever  tirades  against  the  Christian  teach- 
ing. At  the  close  of  Eddy’s  talk  on  religion  he  acknowledged 
the  mistake  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  China  in  refusing  to  consid- 
er the  claims  of  religion  and  urged  the  large  audience  of  students 
to  make  an  open-minded  study  of  the  question. 
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WAYS  OF  WORKING 


Most  churches  talk  about  the  "problem 
of  the  young  people.’ ’ Surely  one  sees 
very  few  of  the  young  people  of  high 
school  age  in  the  churches  across  America. 
The,  experience  of  one  church  in  handling 
this  problem  may  prove  suggestive  to 
others. 

The  Sunday  school  department  dealing 
with  this  age  group  was  organized  as  a 
self-governing  body.  It  secured  its  own 
officers  who  formed  a council  with  whom 
the  teachers  of  the  department  met.  This 
council  discussed  all  the  religious  prob- 
lems of  young  people  and  when  the  young 
people  objected  to  a certain  kind  of  les- 
son material  a change  was  made. 

The  student  council  arranged  for  the 
worship  of  the  department,  and  the  older 
people  took  part  in  this  only  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the,  young  people  themselves. 
The  songs,  prayers  and  other  worship  fea- 
tures were  arranged  by  the  young  peo- 
ple among  themselves. 

A social  committee,  of  the  department 
arranged  for  the  parties,  picnics  and  out- 
ings. Thus  instead  of  arranging  things 
that  command  an  adult  interest  only,  the 
social  life  of  the  department  was  direct- 
ed by  people,  who  knew  what  the  young 
people  are  interested  in. 

Under  this  regime  the  department  more 
than  doubled  its  membership  within  a 
year.  Then  came  a proposal  that  there 
should  be  a Sunday  evening  meeting  for 
this  high  school  group.  There  appeared 
to  be,  a prejudice  among  tne  young  people 
about  Christian  Endeavor  methods.  So  an- 
other plan  was  evolved  in  conference  with 
the  young  people  themselves.  On  Sunday 
evening  there  was  a thirty  minute  wor- 
ship period  by  the  young  people.  Then 
followed  a course  of  study  by  the  pastor 
in  missions,  and  later  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
Following  this  was  a social  period  with 
refreshments,  parlor  games  or  sometimes 
just  a period  of  talk  about  the  fire-place 
which  was  in  the  church  parlors.  This 
Sunday  evening  group  proved  to  be  popu- 
lar enough  to  draw  young  people  to  the, 
church  who  never  attended  any  church. 
It  was  feared  that  there  might  be  adult 
objection  to  the  Sunday  evening  program, 
but  the  adults  were  so  happy  to  see  the 
young  people  at  the  church  Sunday  even- 
ings that  they  gave  the  whole  plan  their 
blessing. 

Another  plan  for  young  people  has  been 
the  definite  enlistment  for  service.  A 
church  in  the  middle  west  sent  ten  of  its 
young  people  to  a religious  conference  this 
summer  for  a period  of  a week,  paying  all 
of  their  expenses.  The  young  people  were 
told  before  they  went  that  they  would  be 
expected  to  render  service  about  the 
church  to  justify  the  expenditure. 

The,  group  that  went  last  year  has  been 
teaching  Sunday  school  classes  and  sing- 
ing in  the  choir.  Some  of  them  went  away 
to  college  and  could  not  work.  But  on 
their  return  from  school  this  spring  some 
volunteered  for  teaching  in  the  church 
school.  These  college  students  make  ex- 
cellent teachers  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
experience  at  this  formative  period  is 
likely  to  fix  in  them  the  habits  of  church 
work. 

Another  plan  of  work  which  has  prov- 
en excellent  is  that  of  sending  away  lead- 
ers to  summer  school  of  Sunday  school 
methods.  One  school  is  sending  all  of  its 
department  superintendents  and,  paying 


their  expenses.  These  superintendents 
will  be  under  the  instruction  of  university 
professors  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
Without  doubt  they  will  bring  back  enough 
new  ideas  to  make  the  local  school  feel 
new  life  as  a result. 

The  Daily  Vacation  School  is  growing 
in  influence  every  year.  But  one  of  the, 
problems  in  connection  with  it  has 
been  to  secure  the  initial  enrollment.  In 
many  cases  churches  have  used  ad- 
vertising methods  that  have  an  adult  ap- 
peal with  little,  or  no  result.  Mail,  dis- 
play advertising  in  newspapers  and  post- 
ers often  fail  to  interest  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  children. 

A school  has  met  this  problem  by  a 
telephone  campaign,  for  a week  before  the 
school  opened..  The  forenoons  of  a young 
woman  were  secured  for  ten  dollars  for  a 
week.  The  children  of  beginners,  pri- 
mary and  junior  departments  were  tabu- 
lated by  families.  Every  family  in  the 
local  school  with  children  of  the  interest- 
ed ages  was  called  up  on  the  phone,  and 
their  answers  tabulated.  After  the  Va- 
cation school  had  been  running  years 
enough  to  slip>  in  attendance  this  method 
brought  the,  largest  enrollment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  was  that 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  were 
met.  The  phoning  enabled  the  local  lead- 
ers to  find  out  just  how  many  people  were 
away  on  vacation  at  the,  time  the  school 
was  in  session.  And  the  number  of  peo- 
ple quite  indifferent  to  the  school  were 
tabulated. 

The  usual  newspaper  advertising  was 
followed  to  secure  enrollment  outside  the 
parish.  But  without  any  outside  children 
at  all  the  enrollment  was  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  expenditure,  on  the  project. 

The  local  teacher  of  manual  training  in 
the  public  schools  became  the  vacation 
school  teacher.  Airplane  making  became 
a favorite  activity  for  the  junior  boys. 

A Baptist  church  in  the  Chicago  area 
follows  the  plan  of  a retreat  for  church 
leaders  over  the  Labor  Day  holiday.  The 
entire  officiary  of  the  church  and  its  aux- 
iliary societies  are  taken  to  cottages  on  a 
lake  after  church  on  Labor  Sunday  and 
they  remain  there  for  two  days. 

In  the  meetings  that  are  held  plans  for 
the  coordination  of  the  different  depart- 
ments are  made.  It  is  one  of  the  faults 
of  church  programs  that  very  often  an 
ambitious  department  leader  tries  to 
make  his  or  her  department  the  whole 
thing.  This  leads  to  jealousy  and  bad 
feeling  as  well  as  inefficiency.  The  offic- 
iary of  a church  should  be  like  a football 
team  with  everybody  ready  to  make,  a 
sacrifice  play  to  win  the  game. 

And  then,  of  course,  such  a retreat 
stresses  very  much  the  big  religious  mo- 
tives that  must  be  uppermost  in  a church 
program.  The  periods  of  meditation  and 
worship  bring  to  the  leaders  a spirit  which 
during  the  coming  year  spreads  abroad  in 
the  whole  church. 

In  such  a meeting  the  pastor  is  prepar- 
ed to  talk  to  his  leaders  with  regard  to 
the  big  objectives  of  the  church.  Very 
often  a pastor  fails  to  get  cooperation  be- 
cause he  never  gets  the  attention  of  his 
people  long  enough  for  them  to  under- 
stand what  he  is  trying  to  do.  And  then 
a pastor  needs  to  subject  his  ideas  to  cri- 
ticism which  such  an  unhurried  meeting 
as  the  above  makes  possible. 


A number  of  churches  have  abolished 
the  offertory  as  a part  of  their  worship.  A 
box  by  the  exit  of  the  cnurch  receives  the 
offerings  of  the  worshippers  as  they  come 
in  or  go  out.  A note  in  the  ehuroh  cal- 
endar indicates  that  this  is  the  practice 
of  the  church.  One  might  expect  a de- 
cline in  income  as  a result  of  this  prac- 
tice, but  the  churches  that  work  this  way 
report  an  increase  of  income.  Perhaps 
there  is  a loss  in  worship  value  through 
this  practice.  But  that  is  debatable.  If 
it  abolishes  money  appeals  from  the  pul- 
pit there  will  be  an  undoubted  gain  in 
worship  values.  , Who  knows  how  many 
people  are  driven  away  from  our  churches 
by  long  drawn-out  money  appeals  whieh 
take  up  the  place  which  the  gospel  should 
have  in  the  service!  , 

Why  not  stop  talking  about  a Sunday 
school  picnic  and  say  ‘‘Field  Day”  in- 
stead? The  names  of  things  have  a lot 
to  do  with  the  way  they  work.  A man 
might  be  a perfectly  good  dentist,  but  so 
long  as  everybody  called  him  a black- 
smith he  would  get  no  patients.  The  old- 
er children  and  young  people  often  boy- 
cott the  Sunday  school  picnic.  It  seems 
too  juvenile  for  them.  But  field  days 
they  know  about  for  the  public  school  has 
them. 

What  jobs  can  a Christian  Endeavor 
Society  find  about  a local  church!  One, 
that  we  know  of  has  decided  that  it  will 
decorate  the  church  for  every  wedding 
held  in  the  ehurch.  All  summer  plenty 
of  flowers  are  available  from  the  local  gar- 
dens and  most  of  the  church  weddings  are 
in  the  summer  time.  And  in  this  church 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  have  a 
church  wedding  without  the  expenditures 
that  are  often  made  for  such  a ceremony. 
Even  couples  from  out  of  town  are  taken 
to  the  church  to  be  married  rather  than 
having  them  stand  up  in  the,  parsonage  in 
a rather  unceremonious  way.  It  is  a re- 
ligious ceremony.  But  it  has  often  become 
something  else.  What  should  a minister 
do  if  he  gets  a couple  so  shallow-pated  as 
to  stand  and  giggle,  through  the  service! 
Perhaps  they  are  victims  of  a bad  com- 
munity attitude.  But  there  is  at  least 
one  minister  in  the  world  that  would  stop 
the  service  and  wait  until  they  were  ready 
to  listen  to  it. 


Dr.  Sharpe  Has  Pleasant  Field 

Dr.  Chas.  M.  Sharpe  who  last  winter 
became  the  first  pastor  of  the  community 
ehurch  of  Orono,  Maine,  is  now  very  ac- 
tive in  his  new  duties.  The  state  uni- 
versity is  in  Orono,  and  he  has  large  num- 
bers of  professors  and  students  in  his 
audiences.  He  attended  a state  confer- 
ence of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  And  not  far 
away  are  fishing  grounds  that  prove  very 
attractive  at  times.  Dr.  Sharpe  was  form- 
erly a divinity  teacher  in  Chicago,  and 
more  lately  a teacher  of  religion  at  the 
Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Union  Sunday  School  in  Altadena 

A union  Sunday  school  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Altadena,  Calif.,  which  is  adja- 
cent to  Pasadena.  James  R.  Hewitt  is 
in  charge  of  the  work.  He  has  secured 
literature  which  will  inform  him  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken  for  the  organization  of 
a community  church.  His  new  Sunday 
school  has  an  exclusive  field. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


Pastor’s  Wife  Goes  to  Europe 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Jordan  sailed  for  Europe  on 
the  Caronia  on  July  3,  together  with  a 
group  of  friends,  mostly  from  the  local 
church  at  Park  Ridge,  111.  Mrs.  Jordan 
has  been  an  organizer  for  the  past  year 
for  the  Student  Travel  Club.  The  party 
will  visit  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  England,  stopping  two 
days  for  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammer- 
gau. 


Mrs.  Humphrey  Will  Visit  the 

United  States 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  wife  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Liberty  College,  in  Salvador,  is 
on  the  road  to  the  United  States  and  ex- 
pects to  reach  here  early  in  July.  She 
will  speak  in  churches  interested  in  the 
educational  work  in  Salvador,  chiefly  fed- 
erated and  community  churches  which  are 
the  base  of  supply  for  this  good  enter- 
prise. 


David  R-  Piper  Pipe  Will  Have 

Operation 

David  R.  Piper,  of  Elgin,  Hlinois,  fell 
ill  this  spring  and  resigned  from  an  im- 
portant position  with  David  C.  Cook  'Co. 
His  physician  told  him  he  must  have  a 
major  operation  and  at  this  writing  he  is 
preparing  for  this  operation.  He  is  as 
yet  not  settled  as  to  what  institution  he 
will  enter  for  the  surgery  which  he  must 
have,  but  probably  the  Sherman  Hospital 
at  Elgin,  HI. 


Came  North  for  Vacation 

Elmer  Willis  Seri,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Wide  Fellowship,  of  Southern  Pines,  N. 
C..  has  come  north  for  his  vacation.  He 
will  be  at  Lake  Delavan,  Wis.,  most  of 
the  time.  Mr.  Seri  has  a most  interest- 
ing institution  which  is  visited  by  many 
tourists  who  go  to  North  Carolina  for 
their  health. 


Dr.  Jenkins  Will  Go  to  Orient 

Dr.  Burris  A.  Jenkins,  pastor  of  the 
community  church  in  Kansas  City,  is  go- 
ing to  the  orient  with  a party  of  friends 
this  summer.  The  party  will  visit  Japan 
and  China  and  then  some  of  the  party 
will  cross  Siberia  by  rail  and  spend  some 
time  in  Russia.  Dr.  Jenkins  warned  his 


friends  that  it  was  to  be  a hard  trip,  but 
that  has  not  kept  them  from  joining  up 
with  them.  He  will  be  back  in  his  pul- 
pit in  September. 


New  Secretary  Closes 
Up  His  Pastorate 

Richard  E.  Shields  has  closed  his  min- 
istry at  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  the  church 
having  reluctantly  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion. He  will  go  away  to  Maine  quite 
soon  to  take  a good  vacation.  And  then 
he  will  move  to  Chicago  and  take  up  his 
new  responsibilities.  He  is  already  mak- 
ing appointments  with  important  person- 
ages and  interesting  them  in  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  organization. 

Although  there  is  no  secretary  on  the 
job  during  the  summer,  several  checks 
have  come  for  the  work  to  Samuel  R. 
Guard,  the  treasurer,  lately.  Mr.  Guard 
is  taking  his  duties  seriously  and  is  hop- 
ing that  the  enlarged  program  of  the  or- 
ganization may  lead  to  a much  wider  co- 
operation in  the  financial  support. 


Federated  Church  Secures  Pastor 

At  Shirley,  Mass.,  there  is  a federated 
church  composed  of  Congregational  and 
Universalist  units.  This  church  has  se- 
cured William  Boicourt  as  its  pator. 


Special  Musical  Evening  at 
Chagrin  Falls 

Two  special  musical  evenings  have  been 
held  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  this  spring. 
In  one  Mr.  Alfred  Wilber  and  the  feder- 
ated church  choir  presented  a probram  as- 
sisted by  the  community  orchestra.  An 
old  times  song  concert  was  also  held  on 
another  evening. 


Community  Church  Organized 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

After  several  years  of  effort  in  seeking 
local  church  consolidations,  the  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  has 
organized  itself  as  a community  church. 
Carl  S.  Weist,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Community 
Church  Workers,  is  the  pastor  of  this 
church.  A constitution  for  the  new  church 
has  been  worked  out  on  the  ground  in- 
cluding many  excellent  features.  Mt. 
Vernon  is  up  the  Hudson  from  New  York 


City,  a suburban  situation.  The  new 
church  begins  its  career  with  very  bright 
prospects  as  to  its  future. 


Good  Account  of  Federated  Church 

The  Presbyterian  Advance  has  the  fol- 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 

Book  and  Paper  Together 

Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “ Community  Church- 
es,” by  David  R.  Piper,  sometime. 
And  they  also  must  have  The  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  book  is 
bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth  and 
sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs  you 
one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you  buy 
a book,  either  a renewal  or  a new 
subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
cents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  §2.00 
Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


MEMBERSHIP  TRANSFER 
CERTIFICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  small 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for  those 
churches  that  practice  infant  dedi- 
cation. 

Membership  transfers,  Book  of  50 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
60c. 

Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  HI. 


The  Mind  of 
St.  Paul 

Fresh  from  the  press  of  Macmillan 
Co.,  in  October,  1929,  is  a unique 
book  on  the  religious  experience  of 
the  great  apostle.  The  book  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $2  post- 
paid. We  have  no  trade  right  to 
sell  the  book  for  less,  but  we  will 
send  The  Community  Churchman  to 
any  address  for  one  year  and  the 
book  for  $2.25.  This  applies  to  re- 
newals as  well  as  new  subscriptions. 
Address 

COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
cf  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six-  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-aere  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education  and 
training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships  at 
$100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  recieved  into  tho 
big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church  pas- 
tors and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 
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lowing  favorable  account  of  federated  J 
churches  in  Missouri:  jjjf 

“During  the  past  two  years  Hamilton  j 
church  has  been  federated  with  the  Con-  j 
gregational  church.  Clarence  Almon  is  '• 
minister.  During  the  week  leading  up  to  ; 
Easter  meetings  were  conducted  by  the 
pastor.  The  entire  work  of  the  federated 
congregation  is  spiritually  prosperous.  Re- 
cently  Mr.  Almon  held  a campaign  at 
Kingston,  ten  miles  from  Hamilton,  with 
seven  additions  to  the  federated  church 
there.  ’ ’ 


Seven  Churches  Merge 
in  San  Francisco 

Seven  churches  of  three  denominations 
have  just  been  merged  in  San  Francisco. 
The  merger  is  made  up  of  Trinity  Center, 
itself  composed  of  three  affiliated  church- 
es, Trinity  Presbyterian,  Bethany  Congre- 
gational, Mission  Park  Congregational, 
Grace  Methodist,  and  the  following  mis- 
sions connected  with  Grace  Methodist:  St. 
Andrews  Methodist,  Bethany  Methodist 
and  the  Community  Day  Nursery.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  of  these  organizations  are 
going  concerns.  The  purpose  of  the  union 
is  to  further  the  cause  of  Christian  broth- 
erhood and  to  avoid  overlapping  programs. 
Norman  W.  Pendleton,  a Congregational 
minister  and  co-pastor  at  Trinity  Center, 
favored  the  union  and  held  that  it  is  in 
line  with  the  genius  of  Congregationalism. 

— lOongregationalists. 


gunman  Now  Has  a Civic  Club 

David  F.  Warner,  minister  of  Sunman, 
Ind.,  community  church,  was  recently  as- 
sisted by  Prof.  O.  F.  Hall,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity in  forming  a community  club  in 
Sunman.  The  next  meeting  of  the  club 
will  be  held  July  14. 

A Vacation  School  has  been  conducted 
this  year  with  an  enrollment  of  70  and  a 
perfect  attendance  of  52.  Mrs.  Warner 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  school.  Sur- 
rounding communities  contributed  some  to 
the  attendance  at  the  school. 


Chautauqua  Has  a Community  Church 

The  celebrated  mother  Chautauqua  in 
New  York  has  a community  church  as  its 
place  of  worship.  Dr.  John  Emory  Ro- 
berts is  the  pastor  of  this  church.  He  is 
also  acting  as  the  chaplain  of  the  devo- 
tional hour  Chautauqua  this  year.  The 
'Chautauqua  Daily  has  the  following  ac- 
count of  him: 

“Dr.  John  Emory  Roberts,  who  has  been 


the  pastor  of  the  Community  Church  for 
two  years,  presides  as  chaplain  at  the  De- 
votional Hours  this  week. 

“Dr.  Roberts  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  Allegheny  College  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  and 
D.  D.  He  received  his  theological  train- 
ing at  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Be- 
fore entering  a pastorate  he  was  the  Life 
Work  secretary  for  the  Erie  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  During  1928 
Dr.  Roberts  was  assistant  secretary  of  the 
conference  and  was  a representative  at 
the  general  (Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  held  in  Kansas  City. 

“Before  coming  to  Chautauqua  Dr. 
Roberts  served  in  churches  in  Westfield 
and  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  for 
five  years  in  Dunkirk.  He  is  especially 
interested  in  community  work  and  is  co- 
author of  the  book  on  recreation,  ‘Popu- 
lar Amusements — Destructive  and  Con- 
structive. ’ He  is  an  old  Chautauquan 
who  has  come  here  for  a number  of  years, 
but  last  year  was  his  first  year  here  as 
pastor  of  the  'Community  Church.” 


Organic  Union  is  Approved 

Organic  union  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  (“Dutch  Reformed”), 
and  possibly  with  other  branches  of  the 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian  family,  was 
commended  in  principle  by  the  Presbyteri- 
an General  Assembly  in  its  sessions  re- 
cently closed  in  Cincinnati. 

The  department  of  church  union  and  co- 
operation reported  progress  toward  this 
end  in  conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  other  denominations  concerned.  It  was 
directed  to  continue  these  negotiations 
and  report  further  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly next  year. 

Slight  progress  in  the  negotiations  on 
the  question  of  union  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  set  in  motion  two  years 
ago,  was  reported. 

An  enthusiastic  report  of  the  recent 
achievement  of  union  between  the  two 
major  branches  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland  as  given  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly by  President  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  of 
Union  Seminary. 

Among  visitors  offering  fraternal  greet- 
ings to  the  General  Assembly  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Church  of  Cana- 
da and  the  United  Church  of  South  In- 
dia. 

Dr.  Coffin  received  prolonged  applause, 


especially  marked  when  he  quoted  one 
question  from  the  new  ordination  vows  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland:  “Do  you  promise 
to  live  in  love  with  all  disciples  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  everywhere.” — Ohio 
Christian  News. 


Federated  Church  Formed 
at  Holmesvillei 

The  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Episco- 
pal churches  at  Holmesville,  O.,  have 
combined  to  form  First  Federated  church 
of  Holmesville. 

The  merger  was  approved  by  unanimous 
vote  of  each  congregation  and  became  ef- 
fective with  the  church  services  on  Sun- 
day, May  4.  The  federation  agreement, 
drawn  up  by  a joint  committee  of  three 
members  from  each  church,  also  received 
unanimous  approval. 

The  consolidation  followed  a period  dat- 
ing from  last  January  during  which  the 
churches  held  union  evening  services, 
which  fostered  a spirit  of  Christian  unity 
and  convinced  the  members  of  both  groups 
of  the  desirability  of  a permanent  union. 

A union  Christian  Endeavor  society  has 
been  maintained  by  young  people  of  the 
two  churches  for  several  years  and  was 
an  influential  factor  in  bringing  the  two 
churches  together. 

George  N.  Luecock,  representing  the 
Wooster  presbytery,  and  Earl  R.  Brown, 
superintendent  of  the  Canton  district  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  aided  in 
the  achievement  ofJhe  union. 

In  substance,  the  federation  agreement 
adopted  on  recommendation  of  the  joint 
committee,  provides  as  follows: 

The  two  churches  agree  to  form  and  act 
as  one  congregation  for  all  purposes  of 
work  and  worship.  Running  expenses  and 
upkeep  shall  be  shared  on  a 50-50  basis. 
The  Methodist  church  shall  be  used  as  the 
plaee  of  worship.  All  Sunday  school  of- 
ferings shall  be  divided  equally  between 
the  two  former  groups,  and  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  each  month  a missionary  offer- 
ing is  to  be  received,  also  equally  divided. 

Pastors  shall  be  alternated,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, not  called,  and  are  to  be  reap- 
pointed annually  by  their  governing  body 
(Methodist  conference  or  Wooster  pres- 
bytery). 

The  governing  body  shall  be  a joint 
board  consisting  of  Presbyterian  elders 
and  Methodist  stewards.  Communion  shall 
be  observed  according  to  Methodist  ritual 
and  served  by  Presbyterian  elders. 

Each  church  shall  continue  as  before 
to  maintain  its  own  denominational  loyalty 
as  to  finances  and  benevolences,  but  shall 
share  one  common  pastor,  whose  salary 
shall  come  50-50  from  each  of  the  two  re- 
tained church  treasuries. 

By  reason  of  temporary  agreement  the 
congregation  agrees  to  retain  the  services 
of  the  former  Methodist  pastor,  Glenn  O. 
Bennethum,  until  the  September  meeting 
of  the  Methodist  conference,  when  an  ap- 
pointee from  the  presbytery  will  assume 
full  residential  charge,  of  all  work. — Ohio 
'Christian  News. 


Federated  Church  Formed 
in  Cincinnati 

After  nearly  a century  of  separate  ex- 
istence, McKendree  Mehodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  Sixth  Presbyterian  Chureh,  lo- 
cated one  block  apart,  have  united  to 
form  the  “First  Federated  Chureh  of  Cin- 
cinnati.-” 

The  merger  received  the  approval  of  the 
(Cincinnati  presbytery  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing and  has  also  been  approved  by  local 
Methodist  authorities.  It  took  effect  Sun- 
day. 


WHY? 

From  September  1,  1928  to  September  1,  1929  exactly  104  annuity  agreements 
were  issued  by  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

They  were  issued  to  annuitants  residing  in  21  states  of  the  Union.  The  ages  of 
annuitants  ranged  from  41  to  90. 

The  amounts  which  were  given  on  the  annuity  plan  by  these  individuals  during 
the  year  varied  from  $100  to  $10,000. 

WHY  DID  THEY  DO  IT? 

Here,  briefly,  are  their  reasons.  The  annuity  plan  assured  them: 

1.  Safety  of  principal 

2.  Certainty  of  income 

3.  Satisfactory  income  rate 

4.  Cooperation  in  mission  work 

This  is  too  brief  a space  to  explain  the  plan  in  detail  but  a request  to  Mr.  William 
B.  Lipphard,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  will  bring  full  information. 
All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAFTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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Each  congregation  will  retain  its  ident- 
ity and  its  connection  with  the  denomina- 
tion, but  the  two  will  operate  as  a unit 
in  all  local  affairs.  The  management  of 
the  combined  church  will  be  directed  by 
a “federated  board  of  control,”  to  which 
each  church  elected  seven  of  its  lay  offici- 
als. 

Both  pastors — Harry  B.  Burks  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  L.  W.  Harvison  of 
the  Presbyerian  Church — will  continue  in 
office  until  Aug.  31,  after  which  date,  the 
federation  agreemen  provides  will  decide 
as  to  their  future  pastoral  leadership. 

The  Presbyterian  church  building  is  to 
be  used  for  services,  and  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  control  will  de- 
termine the  use  to  be  made  of  the  Metho- 
dist structure. 

The  Methodist  congregation  was  organ- 
ized in  1835  and  has  170  members.  The 
Presbyterian  group  was  organized  in  1842 
and  now  has  231  members. 

Each  church  will  continue  its  member- 
ship roll  and  new  members  may  unite  with 
either  group  by  the  method  practiced  by 
that  denomination.  There  •will  also  be  a 
community  membership  roll,  which  a new 
member  may  join,  either  by  letter  of  trans- 
fer or  by  profession  of  faith,  without 
joining  either  denomination. 

Earl  R.  North,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Cincinnati  presbytery  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  lAjrba  Martin,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cincinnati  district  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  cooperated 
with  the  two  congregations  in  arranging 
for  the  federation. — Ohio  Christian  News. 


Unity  Conference  is  Held 

The  Congregationalist  makes  editorial 
comment  on  an  important  meeting  held  in 
May  as  follows: 

“ Another  testimony  to  the  guilt  and  im- 
potency  of  a divided  church  and  to  the 
rapidly  spreading  desire  for  a change  in 
this  situation  of  multitudinous  denomina- 
tions was  registered  at  the  Buck  Hill  Falls 
Unity  (Conference,  May  13-15,  which  was 
promoted  and  sustained  by  the  Christian 
Herald  and  the  J.  C.  Penney  Foundation. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  invited  repre- 
sentatives were  present  of  those  whom  the 
Christian  Herald  management  regarded  as 
denominational  leaders.  The  inspiring 
fellowship  and  frank  discussions  could  not 
leave  one  personally  unimpressed  or 
doubtful  of  an  unmistakable  trend  toward 
a united  church.  In  fact  the  conference 
realized  that  in  spirit.  The  discussions 
were  frank  and  free.  None  hesitated  to 
present  his  opinions — however  much  they 
might  differ  from  others.  Though  the 
theme  of  the  conference  was  announced  as 
“Church  Union — a Venture  in  Evangel- 
ism,” that  specific  phase  was  scarcely  dis- 
cussed, though  it  was  implied.  Instead, 
the  conference  considered  forms  of  church 
government,  doctrinal  standards  and  creed- 
al  statements  in  their  relationship  to 
church  union.  The  progress  of  union  in 
Canada,  India  and  between  the  Oongrega- 
tionalists  and  Christians  in  the  United 
States  was  also  reviewed.” 


Pomeroy  Church  Form  a Federation 

The  Presbyterian  and  Evangelical  Sy- 
nod churches  at  Pomeroy,  O.,  have  vot- 
ed to  unite  in  a federated  church.  The 
action  has  been  approved  by  the  Athens 
presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Theodore  Mayle,  Evangelical  Svnodmin- 
ister,  Marietta,  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  combined  church  and  will 
assume  the  position  June  1. 

Simpson  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 


which  had  previously  been  mentioned  as  a 
possible  participant  in  the  merger,  did  not 
vote  on  the  question,  and  does  not  expect 
to  take  a vote,  according  to  leaders. 


Church  Receives  Group 
of  New  Members 

Monroe  Street  Federated  church,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  recently  received  a considerable 
group  of  new  members.  This  church  is 
located  on  the  west  side  of  Chicago  where 
the  polyglot  of  races  may  be  found.  One 
of  its  projects  at  Easter  time  was  the  ex- 
hibition of  a picture  of  the  Last  Supper. 
A Chicago  boy  made  a life-size  copy  of 
the  celebrated  painting  by  Da  Vinci.  The 
auditorium  of  the  church  was  darkened 
and  light  thrown  upon  the  picture.  The 
church  was  kept  open  until  eleven  o ’clock 
•at  night  to  accommodate  those  who  wish- 
ed to  come  and  see  the  picture. 


Church  Maintains  Vacation  Roost 

Union  Community  church,  of  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J.,  maintains  a “Vacation 
Roost”  in  the  Berkshires,  on  a two  hun- 
dred acre  tract  in  the  hills.  Accommoda- 
tions are  available  for  twenty  guests  from 
June  to  October.  The  Girl  Scouts  will 
occupy  the  Roost  from  July  1 to  21.  The 
boys  of  the  church  will  also  use  the  place 
for  two  weeks.  The  church  people  pay  a 
nominal  fee  for  the  use  of  the  place.  The 
pastor  of  the  church,  Allan  MacNeill,  ex- 
changed pulpits  with  Albert  Allinger,  of 
Morsemere  community  church  one  Sunday 
recently.  The  church  also  had  an  automo- 
bile Sunday  on  April  6 in  which  most  of 
the  autos  in  the  church  families  were  park- 
ed in  front  of  the  loeal  church  edifice. 


Pastor  Galled  to  Cobden 

The  Federated  Church  at  Cobden,  111., 
is  made  up  of  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional units.  This  church  recently  called 
to  its  pastorate  S.  D.  Woldrop.  He  is  al- 
ready at  work  on  the  new  field. 

Pastor  Resigns  at  Sauganash  Church 

George  F.  Morris  has  resigned  as  pastor 
of  the  young  Sauaganash  community 
church,  of  Chicago.  This  church  now  has 
72  members.  Mr.  Morris  has  served  the 
church  while  taking  divinity  studies  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 


Invite  the  Farmers  to  Church 

Peoples  Church,  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
tried  a little  experiment  in  connection 
with  National  Rural  Life  Sunday,  the  last 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools:  distributes 

Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Sunday  in  May.  Twenty  of  the  men  of 
the  church  went  out  into  the  country 
round  about  for  a radius  of  perhaps  three 
miles,  and  invited  the  rural  dwellers  to 
come  in  for  the  rural  life  service.  Some 
two  hundred  calls  were  made  in  all,  which 
included  a good  many  who  are  not  farm- 
ers but  who  live  outside  the  city  limits. 
Many  of  these  folk  were  very  evidently 
glad  to  be  called  on,  and  not  a few  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  for  the  particu- 
lar night  in  question.  A two-reel  film  from 
the  national  farm  bureau  office  was 
shown  on  farm  life,  and  N.  A.  McCune 
spoke  briefly  on  “The  Little  Church 
Back  Home.”  They  felt  the  service  and 
the  preparation  for  it  were  quite  worth 
while. 


Big  Gift  to  Columbus  Church 

At  the  Easter  service  of  First  Commun- 
ity Church,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  an  an- 
nouncement was  mhde  of  a gift  to  the 
church  of  $50,000.  The  gift  consists  of 
an  equity  in  real  estate  in  a most  import- 
ant part  of  the  city,  and  was  made  by  the 
executors  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Griswold. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  gift  is 
that  this  is  one  of  the  very  first  of  large 
amounts  ever  given  to  an  undenomination- 
al church.  It  is  nothing  new  for  denomina- 
tional churches  to  receive  large  sums,  but, 
that  there  is  money  to  be  had  for  unde- 
nominational work  given  by  people  who  be- 
lieve in  actual  church  union,  is  the  new 
and  encouraging  thought  to  Christians 
who  want  to  unite. 

The  new  building  of  the  Community 
Church,  costing  over  a quarter  million  dol- 
lars, was  dedicated  five  years  ago,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  last  laps  in  financing 
the  project.  The  church  last  year  receiv- 
ed into  its  membership  over  150  new  mem- 
bers. Oliver  Weist  is  pastor  of  the  church. 


New  Pastor  for  California  Church 

Herbert  Sanders  has  been  chosen  as  the 
pastor  of  the  community  church  in  the 
country  near  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  This 
church  has  rendered  a most  successful  ser- 
vice to  an  agricultural  constituency. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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Aids  for  Church  Recreation 

Several  requests  have  come  to  our  office 
recently  for  assistance  in  setting  up  re- 
creation programs  for  local  churches. 
Those  making  inquiry  are  respectfully  re- 
ferred' to  a most  excellent  quarterly  pub- 
lication called  the  “Kit.”  This  is  edited 
by  Katherine  F.  and  Lynn  Rohrbough.  The 
publication  is  in  pocket  size  and  may  be 
conveniently  bound.  The  spring  issue 
shows  that  it  is  number  2 in  volume  six, 
so  the  back  numbers  of  this  publication 
will  doubtless  form  the  most  complete  li- 
brary of  supervised  play  for  church  groups 
in  existence.  The  price  of  the  publication 
is  one  dollar  per  year.  Address  Church 
Recreation  Service,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Quest  for  Spiritual  Virtues 

'Community  Center  Congregation  at  Cen- 
ter Line,  Mich.,  of  which  O.  D.  Maple  is 
pastor,  has  a feature  in  their  worship  some- 
what unique.  The  church  bulletin  publish- 
es a list  of  the  virtues  that  most  of  us 
mortals  need.  Each  member  of  the  con- 
gregation is  asked  to  concentrate  his 
thought  on  this  one  idea  before  coming  to 
worship.  There  is  a period  of  silence  and 
meditation  in  the  worship  itself  in  which 
the  worshipper  is  urged  to  continue  the 
quest  of  the  spiritual  blessing  sought.  The 
church  slogan  is  “Emphasizing  things  edu- 
cational, ethical,  scientific  and  spiritual.” 
The  paramount  purpose  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  to  “promote  the  principles,  the 
personality,  and  the  program  of  Jesus  in 
this  community,  believing  that  thereby 
we  make  the  most  of  life.” 


IOWA  NOTES 

The  following  editorial  is  reprinted 
from  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Register,  issue 
June  6,  1930,  relative  to  the  gift  of  $100,- 
000  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pfeiffer,  of 
New  York  City,  to  Upper  Iowa  Univer- 
sity, Fayette,  Iowa.  Whereas  Upper  Iowa 
University  is  now  an  independent  (Chris- 
tian College  and  is  linking  up  with  the 
community  church  movement  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  it  is  of  special 
interest  to  all  interested  in  this  work. 

“A  gift  of  $100,000  to  Upper  Iowa  uni- 
versity by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pfeiffer 
of  New  York  City  has  dispelled  all  doubt 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  school  to  continue, 
and  both  the  university  and  its  friends 
are  justly  jubilant.  The  endowment  cam- 
paign for  $300,000  which  President  John 
W.  Hickman  has  been  directing  thus  has 
leaped  to  the  happy  figure  of  $360,000. 

“Upper  Iowa  has  not  been  in  a com- 
fortable position  since  the  Methodist 
church  conference  of  that  area  decided  a 
few  years  ago  that  it  could  not  support 
two  schools  and  voted  to  maintain  Cor- 
nell college  at  Mount  Vernon.  Friends  of 
the  university  and  Fayette  county  resi- 
dents naturally  regretted  the  action,  and 
began  a fight  to  maintain  the  institution 
as  an  independent,  nonsectarian  school. 
The  recent  campaign  sends  the  endow- 
ment to  a level  that  indicates  that  fight 
has  been  won. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pfeiffer,  although  form- 
er Xowans,  are  not  graduates  of  Upper 
Iowa  university,  but  have  long  been 
friendly  toward  both  it  and  Cornell.  A 
girls’  dormitory  now  being  built  at  the 
latter  school  is  the  product  of  a former 
$100,000  gift  from  this  couple.” 

Your  Iowa  correspondent  has  been  re- 
liably informed  that  as  a result  of  this 
gift,  the  Science  Hall,  which  burned  some 
two  years  ago,  will  be  rebuilt,  the  college 
debt  wiped  out  and  at  least  $200,000  add- 
ed to  permanent  endowment  of  the  col- 
lege. The  college  chapel  bell  was  rung 


for  two  hours  and  faculty,  students,  trus- 
tees, alumni  and  the  townspeople  of  Fay- 
ette, all  joined  in  one  monster  celebration 
when  this  gift  was  announced  by  Pres.  J. 
W.  Dickman.  The  union,  community  and 
federated  churches  of  Iowa  will  hold  a 
conference  at  this  college  early  in  Octo- 
ber of  this  year. 

First  Federated  Church,  of  Des  Moines, 
report  an  enrollment  of  103  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  daily  vacation  Bible  School. 
A good  faculty  of  teachers  was  arranged 
and  the  children  seemed  much  interested 
in  their  work. 

F.  F.  Stover,  pastor  of  Federated  church, 
at  Union,  delivered  the  address  of  the  af- 
ternoon at  the  annual  I.  O.  O.  F.  memori- 
al exercises  at  Eldora,  county  seat  of 
Hardin  County,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June 
15,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  deliver- 
ed a special  address  at  a flower  day  pro- 
gram at  the  Iowa  State  Boys  Training 
School,  also  located  at  Eldora. 


OHIO  NEWS 

G.  Paul  Stowell  has  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Community  church  at  Syl- 
vania,  Ohio,  and  will  take  up  new  duties 
as  minister  of  First  Congregational 
church,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  During  the  min- 
istry of  four  years  at  Sylvania,  the 
church  plant,  built  nearly  seventy  years 
ago,  has  been  modernized  and  equipped 
with  a chancel,  organ  and  new  steam 
plant.  A separate  building  for  the  jun- 
ior church  has  been  added.  The  total 
cost  of  these  improvements  has  been  about 
$20,000,  all  of  which  has  been  raised  and 
paid  by  the  church  members.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  church  has  been  tripled. 

The  Community  church  at  Forest  Hill, 
Akron.  Ohio,  has  made  some  very  rapid 
gains,  in  the  last  year.  The  pastor,  J.  H. 
Dudley,  conducted  a training  class  for 
those  who  wished  to  unite  with  the  church 
at  Easter  time,  and  he  found  there  was  a 
class  of  forty  people  who  wished  to  take 
the  course.  Out  of  this  groun  18  united 
■with  the  church  at  Easter  time.  This 
makes  a total  of  38  for  the  past  year. 
Many  of  these  new  people  have  made  ex- 
cellent leaders  for  the  church.  The  com- 
bined services  at  Easter  time  found  an 
attendance  of  300.  For  five  Sundays  since 
there  has  been  an  average  attendance  of 
245  at  the  Sundav  School  and  this  forc- 
ed the  board  of  the  church  to  secure  an- 
other building  where  part  of  the  school  is 


now  held.  The  every-member-canvass  this 
year,  in  spite  of  the  financial  depression, 
was  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  church.  The  County  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  gives  a banner  each  year 
to  the  most  successful  C.  E.  Society  in  the 
county,  and  the  banner  was  won  this  year 
bv  this  little  Community  church  on  the 
hill. 

When  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  in 
attendance  at  the  School  of  Religion  in 
Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Term., 
this  spring,  he  found  that  most  of  the 
young  preachers  of  the  south  were  watch- 
ing the  development  of  the  federated  and 
community  church  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
with  a great  deal  of  interest.  We  have 
done  some  pioneering  in  this  state  in  the 
matter  of  church  union,  that  has  placed 
most  of  the  states  of  the  union  far  in  the 
rear.  We  owe  most  of  this  development 
to  the  great  leadership  of  the  state  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches,  B. 
F.  Lamb. 

Community  church  at  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio,  reports  that  the  largest  attendance 
in  the  history  of  the  village  for  religious 
purposes  at  the  Children’s  Day  services. 
There  were  430  in  attendance.  This  is 
one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  village. 
The  new  Religious  Education  plant  that 
was  finished  less  than  two  years  ago  at 
the  cost  of  $80,000,  carries  a debt  of  only 
$20,000.  All  local  bills  have  been  paid, 
and  the  missionary  treasurer  reports  a very 
slight  decrease  in  the  missionary  giving. 

Gilbert  Counts,  reporter. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow 
ing  outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs 
for  Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hinners  Organ  Co., 

Pekin,  111. 


pThi^nd  gowns 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 
COX  SONS  VINING,  Inc. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


New  Hymn  Books? 


HYMNS  of  the 
Christian  Life 

(for  the  church) 

Edited  by  Milton  S.  Littlefield, 
D.D. 

Seventh  large  edition  in  press 

Price  $135.00  per  100 


HYMNAL  for 
Young  People 

(for  the  church  school) 

Edited  by  two  friends  of  youth 
Dr.  Littlefield  and  Miss  Slattery 
Price  $75.00  per  100 


Those  who  know  tell  us  they  are  the  best  and  we  believe  it. 
Examination  copies  on  application. 

A.  S.  BARNES  & COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 

67  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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MR.  WILLIAM  HOOVER, 
North  Canton,  Ohio. 

REV.  M.  W.  VANTASSELL, 
Camden,  N.  Y. 

REV.  JOHN  CODD,  Mattoon, 

111. 

REV.  OLIVER  C.  WEIST, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

REV.  R.  C.  STOLL,  Snyder, 
N.  Y. 

REV.  CLIFF  TITUS,  Joplin, 
Mo. 

REV.  N.  A.  McCUNE,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE 

CLIFF  TITUS  GILBERT  COUNTS  DAVID  R.  PIPER 
PROF.  FRED  EASTMAN  O.  F.  JORDAN 


Ministers  are  urged  to  send  annual  reports,  church 
calendars,  clippings  from  town  papers,  and  other  materi- 
als from  which  news  may  be  extracted  for  our  church 
news  department. 


BOOKS  ON  THE 
COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

(1)  Piper,  “The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper  cover  $1.00 

(2)  Hooker,  “How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
Missions  council  ..... -25 

(3)  “Floor  Plans  for  a Community  Building” 

Very  suggestive  to  a building  committee  .50 

(6)  Sample  package  of  five  tracts — .10 

“Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Community  Church” 
“What  is  a Community  Church?” 

“Constitution  of  the  Mariemont,  Ohio,  Cemmunity 
Church” 

“The  Neighborhood  Plan” 

“A  Fundamental  in  a Community  Church” 

(100  of  any  of  the  above  tracts  for  $1.00) 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  FARMER’S  CHURCH 

Most  of  the  ministers  of  America  came  from  the 
farm.  It  has  been  the  glory  of  the  country  church  that 
with  all  its  handicaps  it  has  developed  that  intensity  of 
religious  purpose  which  has  sent  youth  out  to  make  the 
world  over.  On  the  mission  field  and  in  many  forms  of 
social  work  one  may  also  find  leaders  whose  early  years 
were  spent  in  contact  with  rural  processes. 

This  is  the  result  of  no  accident.  The  farm  more  na- 
turally contributes  to  the  shaping  of  the  religious  spirit 
than  do  most  of  our  city  neighborhoods.  The  farmer 
deals  every  day  with  life.  While  science  has  contributed 
much  to  the  understanding  of  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round life,  it  has  never  solved  the  central  mystery  of  life 
itself.  The  man  who  puts  bolts  in  a Ford  motor  all  day 
long  has  a different  kind  of  a mind  than  the  man  who  is 
surrounded  continually  with  the  great  biological  pro- 
cesses. 

The  farm  boy  lives  in  the  midst  of  beauty  while  the 
factory  hand’s  boy  often  lives  in  squalor  and  ugliness. 
The  appreciation  of  beauty  is  not  necessarily  religious. 
But  it  helps  to  train  one’s  mind  to  an  understanding  of 
values  that  are  not  merely  material. 

But  most  of  all,  the  country  youth  have  opportunity 
for  loneliness  and  meditation.  The  mad  program  of  city 
youth  out  night  after  night  at  dances,  movies  and  par- 
ties is  not  so  congenial  to  thoughtfulness  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  inner  life. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  recent  statistics  show- 
ing a growth  in  city  churches  beyond  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  a decline  in  rural  churches  of  a corresponding 
size,  are  surprising.  The  religious  man  of  the  city  has 
been  accustomed  to  look  to  the  country  not  only  for  a 
biological  re-inforcement  of  physical  stamina  but  also  for 
a renewal  of  religious  idealism.  To  be  told  that  the  pres- 
ent tendency  is  toward  the  weakening  of  institutional  re- 
ligion in  the  country  is  distinctly  discouraging. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  the  causes  for  the  present  weak- 
ness of  the  country  church.  Since  the  world  war,  the 
economic  conditions  on  the  farm  have  been  very  bad. 
Agriculture  was  the  first  industry  to  feel  the  deflation 
fhat  followed  a great  war.  The  farmer  found  himself 
paying  war  prices  for  his  supplies  and  receiving  peace 
time  prices  for  his  products  so  that  he  was  actually  poor- 
er than  he  was  before  the  war.  And  in  addition  the  un- 
fortunate speculation  in  land  at  inflated  prices  led  to 
bankruptcies  and  general  misery.  The  churches  were 
bound  to  suffer  along  with  the  rural  population  and  many 
of  them  were  compelled  to  get  along  without  a resident 
ministry  that  formerly  had  one. 

And  there  has  been  an  increasing  amount  of  the  land 
farmed  by  tenants,  or  by  hired  hands  acting  under  the  di- 
rection of  big  corporations.  In  an  Indiana  county  an 
insurance  company  found  itself  forced  into  the  farming- 
business  to  protect  its  investments.  This  insurance  com- 
pany took  over  farms  by  mortgage  foreclosure  all  over 
the  county  and  must  now  operate  these  farms  until  land 
values  come  up  to  a place  where  the  farms  may  be  sold 
again.  In  the  meantime  the  turn-over  in  population  has 
been  remarkable.  And  the  people  who  live  on  these  farms 
are  now  hired  men. 


It  is  also  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  large  number 
of  ministers  of  meager  scholastic  training  have  tended  to 
settle  in  rural  churches.  This  is  not  invariably  true.  And 
some  men  without  scholastic  deficiencies  have  made  up 
for  their  lack  of  schooling  by  their  private  studies.  But 
rural  churches  often  have  ministers  whose  sermons  have 
a deadly  dullness  and  which  contrast  most  poorly  with  the 
sermons  which  the  farmer  hears  over  his  radio. 

While  the  situation  of  organized  religion  on  the  farm 
is  in  so  many  ways  discouraging,  there  are  some  signs  of 
returning  life.  The  state  agricultural  schools  have  real- 
ized the  importance  of  the  rural  minister  in  any  plan  of 
rejuvenating  the  social  life  of  the  open  country.  This 
summer  the  conferences  held  at  these  schools  are  remark- 
able in  their  grasp  of  rural  problems.  Hundreds,  and 
perhaps  thousands,  of  rural  ministers  will  attend  these 
conferences.  They  will  learn  about  new  books  and  get 
a new  approach  to  their  problem.  Perhaps  these  confer- 
ences will  be  top-heavy  in  their  sociological  emphasis. 
After  all,  a minister  has  to  do  chiefly  with  religion.  But 
the  over-emphasis  will  countei’-act  a dangerous  under- 
emphasis  which  has  formei'ly  characterized  the  church, 
program  in  the  open  country. 

How  the  sociologist  approaches  the  rural  church 
problem  may  well  be  seen  in  a summary  prepared  by 
Prof.  Carl  C.  Haylor  in  his  most  valuable  book  “Rural 
Sociology’’.  These  he  erects  as  goals  for  the  local  chui’ch. 

“1.  It  will  reach  every  member  of  the  community, 
the  aged  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  church-members  and  the  non-church- 
members. 

“2.  It  will  reach  every  class  of  persons  on  the  plane 
of  the  natural  and  dominant  interest:  it  will  have  some- 
thing that  every  person,  no  matter  what  his  or  her  moral 
code,  will  see  fit  to  use.  This  means  it  must  reach  the  in- 
terests of  farming,  marketing,  home  affairs,  community 
social  life,  recreation,  education  and  music. 

“3.  It  will  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done  to  uplift 
the  community,  but  will  never  attempt  to  re-do  some- 
thing that  is  already  being  done  efficiently. 

“4.  It  will  have  a pi’ogram  which,  if  it  were  taken 
away,  would  be  vitally  missed  by  the  community. 

‘5.  It  will  consistently  compensate  the  community  in 
known  values  for  all  the  contributions  made  to  the  church. 
This  meaxxs  something  more  than  “other-worldly”  relig- 
ion. 

“6.  It  will  consistently  work  to  enlist  and  prepare 
all  members  of  the  community  for  Christian  activity.” 

In  the  consideration  of  these  principles  one  notes  that 
all  too  often  the  church  is  a holy  club  quite  aloof  from  its 
community.  This  is  sometimes  due  to  the  fierceness  with 
which  individuals  of  the  community  are  publicly  casti- 
gated from  the  pulpit  for  their  short-comings.  It  is  only 
in  the  country  that  ministers  take  refuge  behind  a pulpit 
to  say  things  about  people  that  cannot  be  answered.  The 
church  mixst  always  erect  moral  and  spiritual  standards, 
but  the  technique  for  this  mixst  be  quite  changed.  The 
minister  who  most  changes  the  life  of  the  ungodly  in  a 
community  is  not  the  man  who  proceeds  to  make  enemies 
of  all  outside  his  flock.  In  the  old  days  we  knew  a min- 
ister once  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  village 
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saloon-keeper.  It  was  an  occasion  of  scandal  until  the 
saloon-keeper  quit  one  day — on  account  of  his  children, 
he  said — and  found  another  occupation  more  consonant 
with  Christian  principles.  A great  many  of  the  unchurch- 
ed adults  of  a community  will  never  be  won  for  church 
membership.  It  is  too  late.  But  they  may  be  changed  for 
the  better,  and  often  their  children  may  be  won. 

In  southern  Indiana  one  may  find  a church  where  the 
minister  is  the  leader  in  the  holding  of  a whole  week’s 
program  in  the  winter  which  contributes  to  better  farm- 
ing, better  housekeeping,  more  interest  in  education  and  a 
better  interest  in  religion.  People  come  in  for  miles  around 
to  share  in  this  program.  Out  in  Iowa  is  a minister  who 
thinks  the  way  to  fight  hurtful  recreation  is  to  provide 
some  good  substitutes.  He  is  running  a big  township 
Field  Day  this  year  in  which  several  churches  will  par- 
ticipate and  the  country  people  of  no  church.  Recreation 
is  certainly  not  the  minister’s  big  role,  but  if  .bad  recrea- 
tion is  in  the  road  of  his  program,  he  can  afford  to  spend 
some  time  getting  a substitute  that  will  be  on  the  side  of 
the  angels. 

The  rural  church  must  never  be  jealous  of  other  so- 
cial agencies.  One  may  still  find  the  minister  who  imag- 
ines that  every  club,  lodge  or  society  in  the  community  is 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  church.  He  slurs  the 
lodges,  discounts  the  Grange  or  Farm  Bureau  and  ex- 
presses open  contempt  of  the  woman’s  club.  In  behaving 
this  way  he  alienates  much  of  the  intelligence  and  leader- 
ship of  the  community.  The  church  need  never  fear  other 
social  agencies.  To  the  church  has  been  committed  a 
task  so  unique  and  so  important  that  the  church  need 
never  lack  supporters  if  it  works  efficiently  at  its  God- 
given  task.  Every  uplift  agency  in  the  community  should 
be  regarded  as  an  ally  rather  than  as  a rival.  The  minis- 
ter may  well  join  up  with  some  of  these  societies.  And 
when  he  does  not,  he  may  intelligently  appreciate  their 
work. 

Is  the  church  missed  when  it  closes  its  doors?  Not 
in  every  community.  Often  a pastor  goes  away  and  the 
church  work  dwindles  down  to  nothing.  Even  the  Sun- 
day school  is  closed.  And  if  the  community  has  no  sense 
of  loss,  but  only  a big  relief,  there  has  been  something 
wrong  with  that  church.  A good  church  contributes  not 
only  to  the  education  of  young  life,  but  is  also  a force  for 
adult,  education.  It  brings  idealism  and  hope  to  people 
bowed  down  under  the  burdens  of  life. 

Whatever  may  be  the  conception  of  the  social  func- 
tion of  the  country  church,  it  must  never  lose  sight  of  its 
distinctly  religious  mission.  The  country  church  sets  up 
an  altar.  Humanity  is  so  incurably  religious  that  it  will 
always  have  the  impulse  to  worship.  This  impulse  does 
not  necessarily  come  to  every  individual  every  Sunday 
morning.  But  sooner  or  later  it  will  come.  It  comes  in 
connection  with  the  great  biological  events  of  birth,  mar- 
riage and  death.  It  will  come  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
perience of  sin,  or  disappointment.  More  and  more  the 
worship  in  the  rural  church  will  be  brought  to  develop 
its  own  standards.  The  aping  of  city  forms  of  worship  is 
not  the  solution.  The  country  church  must  connect  its 
worship  with  its  own  life  experiences,  just  as  religion 
has  always  done.  One  sees  a tendency  in  this  direction 
in  the  celebration  of  great  anniversaries  that  are  of  ag- 
ricultural significance. 

The  rural  church  will  fill  its  community  with  a great 
friendliness.  Small  communities  are  often  gossipy  and 
evil-minded  just  as  Sinclair  Lewis  portrayed  them  in 
“Main  Street”.  But  Sinclair  Lewis  did  not  have  the 
mind  to  discover  another  thing  often  found  in  rural  com- 
munities, a kindness  that  leads  neighbors  to  share  their 
possessions  and  to  bear  one  another’s  burdens.  When 
the  neighbors  all  turned  out  to  harvest  a sick  man’s  grain 
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for  him  without  thought  of  compensation  for  labor,  some- 
thing happened  that  cannot  be  matched  in  the  city  life. 
But  the  community  usually  needs  a church  to  keep  alive 
this  neighborly  spirit.  The  church  must  love  sinners  just 
as  much  as  Jesus  Christ  did  and  be  just  as  willing  to  help 
them.  And  the  church  should  be  the  leader  in  every 
movement  to  help  the  unfortunate. 

The  city  man  nearly  always  goes  to  the  country  for 
his  vacation.  There  is  not  room  for  everybody  to  live  in 
the  country.  But  in  the  summer  exodus  for  the  country 
one  sees  a quest  for  rural  beauty,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  opportunities  of  rural  life.  And  perhaps  the  city  man 
unconsciously  seeks  something  that  the  farmer  has  all 
year  round,  a nearness  to  great  processes  that  are  the 
handiwork  of  God. 


THE  NEWSPAPERS  CLEAN  HOUSE 

When  Jake  Lingle,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  was 
killed  something  was  started  that  got  quite  beyond  the 
control  of  any  man.  The  first  reaction  of  the  city  was  a 
sense  of  horror  that  an  innocent  man  should  be  shot  down 
in  one  of  the  most  congested  parts  of  the  city  and  his 
murderer  get  away  unscathed.  But  before  the  funeral 
was  over,  disquieting  rumors  were  abroad.  These  rumors 
are  now  admitted  facts.  Jake  Lingle  was  hand  in  glove 
with  the  lawless  element.  The  newspapers  that  were 
banded  together  to  give  a great  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  murderers  are  now  engaged  in  an  internecine 
war  to  prove  that  each  paper  in  the  city  has  men  on  its 
staff  who  have  evil  connections  with  the  underworld.  A 
reporter  from  St.  Loixis  who  made  sensational,  charges 
against  the  reporters  of  Chicago  newspapers  has  gone  to 
the  grand  jury  to  tell  the  story.  What  will  come  out  of 
fhis  period  of  housecleaning  no  man  can  say. 

One  begins  to  see  now  how  the  news  in  a number  of 
the  metropolitan  papers  got  the  slant  it  has  had  in  recent 
years.  The  crusade  waged  in  these  papers  against  the 
clergy,  the  glorifications  of  gangsters  and  the  calumnies 
against  law-enforcement  officers  of  the  government  all 
find  an  explanation.  Gang-land  was  able  to  speak  through 
some  of  the  greatest  newspapers  in  the  city,  and  to  grind 
its  grist. 

The  facts  that  now  astound  the  public  have  not 
been  known  by  the  public  for  long,  but  the  moral  authori- 
ty of  the  press  has  never  been  lower  than  during  the  past 
five  years.  Usually  the  public  disregarded  the  editorial 
advice  of  the  newspapers  on  public  affairs  and  voted  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  newspapers.  Sometimes  the  pub- 
lic was  wrong  and  sometimes  the  newspapers  were  right. 
But  no  one  could  ever  tell  which  way  it  was  until  after 
,the  event. 

The  power  of  the  metropolitan  press  is  needed  for 
many  public  duties  these  days.  Its  influence  extends  for 
hundreds  of  miles  around  every  great  city  and  reaches 
into  rural  homes.  The  farmer  sees  his  young  people  go  to 
the  city  to  fall  victims  to  city  conditions  that  urban- 
trained  young  people  are  often  wise  about.  No  one  wants 
to  be  without  a newspaper,  but  most  of  us  want  a paper 
that  not  only  tells  the  truth,  but  which  supports  decency 
and  progress. 

The  only  remedy  that  the  ordinary  reader  has  is  to 
keep  on  changing  newspapers  until  he  is  sure  he  has  the 
best  one  that  his  money  will  buy.  A newspaper  may  of- 
ten continue  on  a reprehensible  course  so  long  as  its 
circulation  increases,  but  let  it  suffer  even  a five  per  cent 
loss  in  circulation  and  it  will  start  to  investigate. 

One  notes  in  the  Chicago  press  within  a month  a vast 
change  in  tone.  Gangsters  are  no  longer  glorified  as  they 
were.  Law-enforcement  officers  are  not  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule. Violations  of  liquor  and  gambling  laws  are  not  so 
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much  condoned.  The  decent  man  is  going  to  have  his  in- 
nings in  the  newspaper  office. 

After  all,  the  men  in  a newspaper  office  are  human 
beings.  A lot  of  them  would  like  to  help  make  a better 
paper  than  they  produce  if  they  thought  we  would  buy  it. 
So  long  as  we  buy  the  meanest  and  yellowest  sheet  on  the 
news  stand,  we  tie  their  hands. 

It  is  likely  that  a minister  can  do  more  good  praising 
what  he  regards  as  good  journalism  than  by  attacking  the 
bad.  America  still  has  some  great  newspapers.  And  the 
church  crowd  by  supporting  them  can  help  make  them 
better. 


THE  NAVAL  PACT  IS  RATIFIED 

The  noise  and  shouting  is  all  over.  The  opposition  to 
the  naval  pact  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  proved 
to  be  a piffling  thing  after  all.  By  an  overwhelming  non- 
partisan vote,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  ratified 
the  pact.  And  President  Hoover  has  signed  it.  A few 
blustering,  militant  senators  find  themselves  out  of  lead- 
ership. 

The  action  to  reduce  armaments  is  consistent  with  the 
Kellogg  pact  which  outlaws  all  aggressive  warfare.  Un- 
der that  pact  a nation  has  no  moral  right  to  build  arma- 
ment other  than  for  its  own  defense.  And  the  amount 
needed  for  its  defense  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  such 
devices  as  the  pact  which  the  United  States  has  just 
entered. 

Without  doubt  economists  will  dwell  upon  the  finan- 
cial savings  which  will  accrue  to  this  country  and  the 
other  countries  in  the  agreement.  These  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised. They  represent  the  bread  and  butter  of  the  poor. 
To  affect  to  despise  such  savings  is  to  fail  to  appreciate 
the  potential  power  of  money  in  doing  the  good  work  of 
the  world. 

But  far  and  away  the  most  important  thing  that  has 
happened  has  been  a demonstration  that  the  great  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  a serious  intention  to  keep  the 
peace.  They  have  seen  that  in  the  world  war  everybody 
lost.  There  was  no  winning  nation.  The  whole  world  will 
be  poor  for  two  generations  because  of  the  sinful  waste 
of  that  futile  conflict  which  settled  nothing  at  all. 

We  may  thank  God  that  progressively  Christian 
ideals  control  the  minds  of  great  statesmen.  President 
Hoover  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  for 
boldly  standing  out  for  his  principles  against  a noisy 
minority  that  for  a time  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
world  with  its  foolish  talk. 


CHURCH  CHANGE  IN  RURAL  SECTIONS 

In  a certain  county  in  Kentucky  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  a few  years  ago  had  twenty-three  churches.  They 
have  only  one  church  in  that  county  now,  and  it  is  in  the 
county  seat.  It  may  be  that  somebody  will  say,  “Thank 
God!”  on  hearing  that  report.  But  one  must  not  start 
singing  the  doxology  until  one  studies  what  happened 
afterwards.  The  buildings  once  occupied  by  the  Disciples 
are  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  emotional  sects  such  as 
the  Holy  Rollers.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  Disciples  ministers  of  years  ago,  the  latter 
state  of  many  communities  is  worse  rather  than  better. 

The  thing  that  happened  in  more  than  one  rural 
neighborhood  was  a Kilkenny  Cat  process.  The  cats 
fought  until  nothing  was  left  but  their  smile.  In  the 
rural  community  churches  fought  but  left  no  smile  behind. 
The  conflict  was  a stalemate.  Where  a Disciples  church 
died,  probably  a Methodist  church  died  also. 

Nature  abhors  a vacuum.  With  the  churches  dead 
that  once  held  the  affections  of  the  community,  some- 
thing else  had  to  take  its  place.  No  intelligent  leader- 
ship was  at  hand  to  determine  what  should  take  its  place. 


Far  more  fortunate  are  those  communities  that  did 
not  wait  for  the  Kilkenny  Cat  process  to  work  itself  out 
to  the  bitter  end.  Here  they  federate  their  churches,  or 
else  scrap  them  and  start  all  over  again  with  an  independ- 
ent community  church.  In  such  circumstances  religion 
may  become  more  intelligent  instead  of  less  so.  And 
there  is  reasonable  hope  of  unifying  a whole  neighbor- 
hood and  welding  it  into  a real  community.  Great 
church  leaders  in  America  appreciate  the  significance  of 
these  alternatives  and  are  more  and  more  enthusiastic 
about  some  kind  of  interdenominational  church. 


KAGAWA  HONORED  BY  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT 

Toyohiko  Kagawa,  the  outstanding  Christian  of  Ja- 
pan, if  not  of  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  has  lately  been 
appointed  Honorary  Advisor  to  the  Social  Bureau  of  the 
Government  of  Tokio.  A few  years  ago,  Kagawa  was  be- 
ing viewed  with  grave  suspicion  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment because  of  his  views  on  social  questions,  but  now 
he  is  considered  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Empire  against 
communism. 

Often  described  as  the  modern  St.  Francis,  Kagawa 
is  known  in  Christian  circles  throughout  the  world  for  his 
sacrificial  labors  in  behalf  of  the  poorest  classes  of  Japan. 
He  has  been  the  leader  in  the  development  both  of  the 
labor  movement  in  Japan  and  also  of  the  peasants’  unions, 
as  well  as  in  the  organizing  of  social  settlements. 

Combined  with  this  great  interest  in  social  welfare  is 
an  intense  passion  for  evangelism.  At  the  present  time, 
Kagawa  is  leading  the  “One  Million  Souls”  movement,  a 
remarkable  effort  to  build  up  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan. 


READY  FOR  WORK 

Young  man,  undenominational,  graduate  of  college 
and  seminary,  four  years  experience  in  church  work,  de- 
sires pastorate  in  community  or  federated  church.  Write 
J.  J.,  The  Community  Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Young  man,  well  trained,  excellent  speaker,  good 
worker,  and  organizer  will  be  open  for  a good  Communi- 
ty church  September  1st.  He  has  had  much  experience  in 
young  people’s  work,  and  in  religious  education  work,  also 
in  boys.  Will  go  anywhere.  Address  Community  Church- 
man, K.  L.  T. 


POSITION  OPEN 

■ The  Friends  Community  Church  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, is  looking  for  a pastor.  We  want  a young  man  with 
good  training  who  will  appreciate  a real  opportunity  to 
develop  a successful  City  Church. 

Address,  FRANCIS  A.  WRIGHT, 

613  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


READY  FOR  A CHANGE 

MINISTER,  40,  lecturer,  baritone  soloist,  seeks  posi- 
tion in  federated  or  community  type  of  church.  Held 
pastorates  in  Canadian  United  Church.  Wide  experience 
in  young  peoples’  work,  pageantry  and  junior  choir  lead- 
ership. Considered  good  public  speaker  and  organizer. 
Wife,  ex-schoolteacher  and  musical.  Small  family.  State 
and  newspaper  endorsements  can  be  furnished.  Salary, 
not  less  than  $2,000.  Would  prefer  church  in  Central 
States.  Address,  P.  P.,  Community  Churchman,  Park 
Ridge,  111. 


Announcements  of  churches  and  ministers  in  this 
column  are  run  for  $1.75  per  issue  if  restricted  to  one 

column  inch. 
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ARE  FARM  FOLK  UNAPPRECIATIVE? 


By  A.  Ritchie  Low, 


According  to  a letter  lying  on  my  desk  they  are! 
This  letter  came  the  other  day  from  a ministerial  friend 
to  whom  I had  written  regarding  the  outlook  for  the  rural 
church.  Let  me  quote  him : “I  am  glad  you  are  trying  to 
do  something  for  the  country  church.  The  problem  of 
the  cross-roads  meeting  house  needs  to  be  looked  into.  I 
have  been  a minister  eighteen  years.  Most  of  the  time  I 
have  had  two  churches,  one  in  town  where  I have  usually 
resided  and  another  five  miles  out.  The  towns  have  av- 
eraged in  population  about  three  thousand.  Now  I want 
to  say  that  on  the  whole  I have  had  very  little  to  complain 
about.  The  members,  in  the  main,  have  been  kind,  upright, 
every  day  folk.” 

“However,”  he  went  on,  “there  is  one  thing  I want 
to  mention  and  it  is  a matter  that  has,  I believe,  much  to 
do  with  the  restlessness  we  find  in  the  ranks  of  the  minis- 
try today  and  that  is  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  small  church  members.”  When  I came  to  this  part 
of  his  letter  I said  to  myself : He  overlooks  the  fact  that 
lack  of  appreciation  is  not  confined  to  the  cross-roads 
meeting  house.  “More  than  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  cor- 
ruption inhabits  our  frail  blood  I hate  ingratitude.”  So 
wrote  Shakespeare — hundreds  of  years  ago ! Why  then 
single  out  the  members  of  the  country  church? 

In  fairness  to  my  friend  I want  to  hasten  to  say  that 
when  I turned  to  the  fourth  page  of  his  letter  he  himself 
made  the  same  point.  “I  know  full  well,”  he  said,  “that 
there  are  unappreciative  people  everywhere,  that  they  are 
in  the  throbbing  metropolis  of  New  York  as  well  as  up 
there  in  Vermont.  Nevertheless,  my  experience  as  a 
minister  of  some  years  experience  leads  me  to  belive  that 
folks  on  the  farm  are  more  guilty  than  are  those  who  live 
in  towns.” 

This  was  a new  point  of  view-  Never  before  had  I en- 
countered it.  Frankly  a candidate  for  illumination,  the 
next  mail  train  carried  a note  to  my  friend  seeking  more 
light  on  the  subject.  In  a day  or  two  another  letter  came. 

I opened  it  with  great  interest.  It  contained  many  pages 
and  I had  not  read  more  than  three  when  I recognized  it 
as  a real  human  document. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  letter,  fearing  his  might  be 
regarded  as  a case  of  “sour  grapes”  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  loved  country  people  and  it  had  been  a real  joy  to 
serve  their  needs.  “Just  the  same,”  he  added,  “a  little 
appreciation  on  their  part  would  have  gone  a long  way 
toward  making  their  minister  both  more  happy  and  con- 
tented.” 

Since  receiving  this  letter  I have  sounded  out  other 
ministers  on  the  subject.  “Tell  me,”  said  I to  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Blank  when  I met  him  in  the  railroad  station 
the  other  day,  “tell  me  whether  you  think  the  average 
parish  appreciates  its  minister.”  He  preaches  in  a town 
of  some  two  thousand  population.  He  made  the  remark 
that  some  do  and  some  don’t.  True,  but  hardly  illuminat- 
ing. I noticed  a bench  nearby  and  I motioned  to  him  to 
sit  down  and  have  a quiet  chat. 

We  had  known  each  other  intimately  for  some  years 
so  there  was  a direct  frankness  about  our  conversation. 
Now  many  people,  when  you  ask  them  a question,  will 
speak  their  mind.  Only  a few,  however,  will  open  their 
heart.  My  friend  did  both-  “The  work  of  the  ministry 
is  very  exacting,”  he  said,  “and  if  ministers  got  a word 
of  encouragement  once  in  a while  it  would  help  put  new 
life  into  many  of  us.”  And  so  for  over  an  hour  we  had 
a real  heart  to  heart  talk.  As  the  boys  of  my  Sunday 


school  class  would  put  it,  we  got  right  down  to  brass 
tacks 

What  he  told  me  that  day  leads  me  to  suggest  that 
many  a rural  preacher’s  ministry  would  take  on  a new 
vigor,  many  a dead  church  would  be  brought  back  to  life 
if  those  who  sit  in  the  pew  would  give  a word  of  en- 
couragement to  the  man  in  the  pulpit. 

Some  of  my  readers  are  going  to  remind  me  that  we 
are  all  of  us  in  need  of  this  and  why  single  out  the  preach- 
er? Well,  at  the  risk  of  being  preachy  may  I say  just  a 
word  or  two  about  the  very  exacting  life  the  average  min- 
ister leads  ? For  instance,  no  other  man  in  the  community 
lives  as  he  does.  No  other  man  in  town  has  to  meet  the 
demands  the  preacher  who  occupies  your  parsonage  has  to 
meet. 

Someone  once  made  the  remark  that  it  may  not  take 
much  of  a man  to  be  a minister,  but  it  takes  all  there  is  of 
him.  It  certainly  does,  physically,  mentally  and  emotion- 
ally. The  nerve  strain  is  terrific.  After  delivering  a ser- 
mon the  man  in  the  pulpit  well  knows  what  the  Master 
meant  when  he  said,  “Virtue  hath  gone  out  of  Me. 

To  comfort  the  bereaved,  to  cheer  the  faint,  to  listen 
to  the  “still  sad  music  of  humanity”  as  it  pours  out  its 
story  of  sorrow  and  anguish — to  do  this  and  to  continue 
to  do  it  year  in  and  year  out  as  does  the  average  minister, 
this  I say,  makes  great  demands  upon  one’s  inner 
resources.  There  are  times  in  the  life  of  every  clergyman 
when  he  has  to  prime  his  spiritual  pump  in  order  to  keep 
at  the  job  of  mending  broken  lives.  My  large  contact 
with  preachers  in  all  communions  leads  me  to  say  that 
many  a pastor  stands  in  his  pulpit  preaching  comfort  to 
others  while  he  himself  is  most  in  need  of  it.  After  all, 
ministers  are  just  fellow  pilgrims  as  are  the  rest  of  us 
and  I am  persuaded  that  a cheery  word  in  due  season 
would  be  to  some  what  a life  preserver  is  to  a weary  mar- 
iner floundering  on  the  sea  of  life.  If  folks  only  knew  the 
influence  of  the  right  word,  spoken  at  the  right  time  they 
would  come  to  realize  its  power  to 
“Unlock  another  door 
To  a new  room  they  did  not  know.” 

Another  thing.  If  your  pastor  is  making  good  as  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ  tell  him  so.  If  he  preaches  a help- 
ful message,  if  he  is  kind  to  the  shut-in  and  is  creating  a 
good,  wholesome  influence  in  the  community  let  him  know 
about  it-  A merchant  knows  whether  he  is  a success  or 
not.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  consult  the  cash  register.  The 
man  on  the  side  hill  farm  may  not  know  quite  so  accu- 
rately but  he  has  a pretty  good  idea.  And  so  have  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  men— except  the  preacher! 

To  be  sure,  there  are  certain  indicators.  Attendance 
at  the  worship  service,  an  increase  in  the  budget,  a large 
church  school,  a thriving  young  people’s  society — these  all 
help  to  show  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  But  then, 
neither  the  number  who  attend  the  morning  service  nor 
the  size  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  society  are  infallible 
tests.  However,  there  is  one  sure  way  for  a minister  to 
know  that  his  work  is  growing  and  prospering  and  the 
members  satisfied  with  his  ministry  and  that  is  for  the 
people  to  tell  him.  Otherwise,  while  he  may  have  some 
notions  about  it,  (and  what  minister  doesn’t?)  he  may 
never  actually  know — until  it  is  too  late ! 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I mean : One  day  I stood  on  the 
street  corner  talking  with  a banker.  He  told  me  about  his 
pastor’s  leaving  town.  Soon  he  was  to  move  to  take 
another  church  in  a neighboring  state.  “We  are  all 
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mighty  sorry  to  lose  him.  He  was  a great  favorite  with 
the  boys  and  a real  man’s  man.  I tell  you  we’ll  not  see 
his  like  for  some  time  to  come.”  It  so  happened  that  I 
knew  his  pastor  rather  intimately.  Some  months  before 
in  a confidential  talk,  he  had  intimated  to  me  that  per- 
haps he  had  “shot  his  wad,”  as  he  put  is,  and  had  better 
seek  new  fields  to  conquer. 

During  his  ministry  the  members  of  the  church  en- 
joyed his  messages  and  kept  the  local  organizations  going 
pretty  well.  To  outsiders  they  would  say  good  things 
about  their  pastor,  but  to  him  personally  they  never  said 
a word — that  is,  until  the  final  night  when  they  showered 
him  with  eulogies!  “Man,”  said  he  to  me  afterwards,  “I 
had  no  idea  I had  such  a grip  on  the  folks  of  my  church. 

If  only  I had  known  . ■ . . ” 

In  these  days  there  is  much  talk  about  Pentecost, 
and  how  we  can  best  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  church. 
Here  is  my  suggestion : Since  we  want  to  revive  the  zeal 
and  ardor  of  the  early  disciples  we  ought  to  begin  by  re- 
kindling our  interest  in  the  men  who  are  responsible  be- 
fore God  and  man  for  the  welfare  of  our  churches.  I 
know  whereof  I speak  when  I say  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  ministers  all  over  our  land  who  like  Elijah  are  sitting 
under  the  juniper  tree,  disheartened  and  discouraged. 
Nothing  would  do  more  to  put  heart  into  them  than  a 

SOME  PROBLEMS 

By  W.  A. 

The  farmer  by  the  very  nature  of  his  business  is  an 
individualist.  He  owns  his  farm  and  does  his  business  of 
farming  in  his  own  way.  The  whole  co-operative  move- 
ment runs  counter  to  the  mind-set  of  the  farmer.  To 
change  the  farmer’s  view  point  is  a long  drawn  out  pro- 
cess, an  almost  impossible  task  of  continuing  education. 

Farm  relief,  in  order  to  be  effective,  must  have  some 
measure  of  co-operation.  The  National  Farm  Board  is 
proceeding  to  help  the  farmer  through  the  farm  co-opera- 
tives, which  is  the  only  practical  method  of  farm  aid. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  with  all  the  agitation,  on  the  part 
of  the  argicultural  colleges,  the  farm  papers  and  the  vari- 
ous farm  organizations,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
farmers  are  organized. 

When  a definite  move  is  made  to  stabilize  the  price 
of  any  product,  say  wheat,  then  there  is  a general  stam- 
pede of  all  those  independent  farmers  to  produce  wheat, 
with  the  result  of  a glutted  market  and  an  inevitable  fall 
in  price. 

The  World  War  so  impoverished  Europe  that  she  can 
not  take  the  surplus  products  of  the  United  States  as  she 
formerly  did,  with  the  result  that  this  factor  of  stabili- 
zation has  been  quite  largely  eliminated.  To  most  econ- 
omists the  recent  high  tariff  law  is  an  economic  blunder. 

As  a creditor  nation  it  is  poor  policy  for  us  to  raise  too 
high  barriers  against  the  goods  of  other  nations,  which 
owe  us,  and  so  prevent  their  paying  us.  In  the  matter 
of  agricultural  products  we  are  an  exporting  nation.  The 
present  tariff  law  has  a tendency  to  cut  off  the  farmer’s 
markets  rather  than  help  him  to  dispose  of  his  surplus. 

However,  in  a time  of  industrial  depression  the  farm- 
er can  exist,  even  though  he  may  be  bankrupt.  It  takes 
so  long  to  get  a start  and  the  nature  of  the  business  is 
such  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  let  go.  Then  too  the 
matter  of  inventory  is  so  difficult  and  so  complicated 
that  few  farmers  or  their  creditors  know  what  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  the  average  farmer  is.  So  he  goes  on 
producing  more  and  more.  He  is  always  hard  up  and 
close  to  the  ragged  edge.  He  is  in  no  frame  of  mind  and 
in  no  condition  to  co-operate  in  any  great  marketing 
movement.  He  hasn’t  the  heart  for  anything  of  the  sort. 


little  friendly  interest  on  the  part  of  the  congregation. 

What  about  that  minister  of  yours?  When  he  came 
to  your  community  every  member  was  on  his  toes.  Every- 
body wanted  to  put  forth  their  best  effort.  You  gave 
him  and  his  family  a warm,  cordial  welcome.  The  women 
folk  brought  crisp  new  made  dough-nuts  to  the  parson- 
age while  the  men  would  surprise  him  by  occasionally 
leaving  a bag  of  potatoes  on  the  back  porch.  But  the  days 
have  come  and  the  months  have  gone  and  things  have  got 
back  to  that  stale,  staid  state  known  as  normalcy.  Why 
not  recapture  for  that  church  and  community  of  yours 
this  lost  radiancy?  It  can  be  done.  Begin  with  your  pas- 
tor and  begin  now.  Help  him  in  every  way  you  can. 

Above  all,  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  pass  along 
the  wooing  note  of  encouragement.  He  needs  it  and  so 
does  also  his  good  wife. 

“Just  a kind  word  or  a greeting; 

Just  a warm  clasp  or  a smile — 

These  are  the  flowers  that  will  lighten 
The  burden  of  many  a mile!” 

Are  farm  folk  less  appreciative  than  town  people? 
Frankly,  I do  not  know.  But  this  I do  know — that  all  of 
us  are  much  less  appreciative  than  we  ought  to  be ! 

OF  RURAL  LIFE 

Cutler. 

Under  similar  conditions  the  city  man  would  go  broke 
and  actually  be  forced  out  of  business.  If  he  is  a laborer, 
he  resorts  to  the  bread  line,  and  becomes  a subject  of  char- 
ity or  joins  the  rank  of  the  criminal. 

The  farmer  in  this  plight  of  failure  and  discourage- 
ment can  not  do  much  for  the  church,  even  if  he  were  so 
disposed  It  is  much  easier  for  him  to  drift  into  a state 
of  indifference.  Many  farm  families  can  not  afford  to 
send  their  children  to  the  Sunday  school;  they  haven’t 
clothes  or  the  money  to  keep  up  their  self-respect.  The 
children  of  such  homes  need  the  church  the  most  of  all. 
The  problem  is,  what  can  the  church  do  for  the  farmer, 
and,  more  than  all  else,  what  can  the  church  do  for  the 
frequently  changing  tenant  class. 

A divided  group  of  religious  organizations,  just  bare- 
ly existing  for  their  own  sakes,  with  occasional  preaching, 
absolutely  fails  to  meet  the  situation. 

A religious  center,  in  which  all  Christians  co-operate 
can  be  organized  so  as  to  put  across  a real  Christian  pro- 
gram. A resident  pastor  can  be  secured.  Sunday  school 
literature  can  be  mailed  out  to  those  children  unable  to 
come.  The  community  can  be  approached  as  a whole,  and 
no  family  need  be  left  out.  It  makes  possible  a back- 
ground of  community  spirit  that  will  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  many  otherwise  isolated  families,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  economic  co-operation.  In  many  rural  com- 
munities the  common  back-ground  of  the  community 
church  bringing  all  elements  together  reinforces  the 
Grange  or  the  Farm  Bureau.  Indeed  the  several  farm  or- 
ganizations frankly  acknowledge  that  the  church  and  the 
lodge  sort  of  prepare  the  way  for  successful  farm  co-oper- 
atives. Usually  the  broad  minded  churchman  is  the 
leader  in  the  local  farm  organization. 

The  process  of  getting  the  farmer  to  co-operate  is  a 
slow  one.  It  is  a matter  of  continuing  education.  The 
farmer  must  be  made  to  understand  that  as  an  isolated  in- 
dividual he  is  lost.  He  not  only  has  the  wind  and  the 
weather  t©  combat,  but  a blind  market  as  well.  When 
crops  are  bountiful  the  price  is  sure  to  be  low ! There  A 
no  planning  to  meet  a real  need.  Co-operation  among 
farmers  gives  the  Farm  Board  a chance  to  work.  The 
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market  can  be  studied  systematically  and  production  reg- 
ulated accordingly;  otherwise  the  farmer  goes  it  blind 
and  the  speculator  takes  the  cream. 

Co-operation  in  religion,  the  joining  of  the  communi- 
ty forces  in  a character  building  program,  lays  the  found- 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF 

By  Alva 


ation  for  a solid  community  life.  The  church  and  the  ag- 
ricultural college  together  have  a big  task.  The  work  is 
barely  begun,  yet,  what  a change  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  It  gives  promise  of  still  greater  changes  and  all  to 
the  good  of  the  farmer. 

THE  OUT-OF-WORK 

. Taylor. 


Just  how  much  unemployment  there  is  in  the  United 
States  no  one  knows.  The  census  taken  this  year  in- 
cluded that  item,  but  so  did  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1910, 
although  those  tabulations  were  never  published.  We 
shall  hope  for  better  luck  in  this  census.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  the  exact  number  of  unemployed  can  be 
stated  with  fair  accuracy  at  any  time,  because  they  are 
registered  under  the  social  insurance  scheme  in  operation 
in  those  countries.  When  Britain  has  a million  and  a 
half  out  of  work  it  becomes  a matter  of  national  concern 
and  enters  vitally  into  the  political  problem. 

But  Britain  is  an  industrial  nation  and  the  levels  of 
her  wage  earnings  are  lower  than  with  us,  consequently, 
with  all  the  difficulties  that  face  the  average  American 
wage  earner  under  unemployment,  those  of  the  British 
wage  earner  are  much  greater.  The  British  wage  earner 
makes  less  and  is  thus  able  to  provide  even  less  against 
the  day  of  unemployment. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  not  hitherto  suffered  as 
we  will  tomorrow  from  this  condition,  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  an  individual  in  this  country  can  yet  turn 
to  some  other  occupation.  As  we  become  more  and  more 
an  industrial  country  this  escape  will  become  more  diffi- 
cult and  the  tragedy  of  the  unemployed  will  be  much 
greater  even  though  their  numbers  are  not  greater.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  number  of  our  unemployed  ever 
reached  much  below  a million  and  a half.  Some  very  good 
authorities  say  there  are  that  many  out  of  a job  in  this 
country  at  all  times  and  that  just  now  the  number  runs 
above  two  million;  some  say  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lion. 

The  fear  of  want  is  only  a little  less  tenable  than 
want  itself  and  the  great  majority  of  wage  earners  live 
so  little  above  the  necessities  for  physical  existence  that 
there  is  little  opportunity  to  lay  up  for  the  rainy  day. 
The  average  pay  of  all  wage  earners  in  America  is  about 
$23  per  week.  This  means,  of  course,  that  great  numbers 
work  for  less.  There  are  several  million  breadwinners 
who  get  less  than  $1,000  per  year. 

In  these  days  of  the  seventy-cent  dollar  and  increased 
standards  of  living,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  family 
of  the  workingman  has  exactly  the  same  claim  as  does  the 
family  of  the  professional  or  business  man,  twenty-three 
dollars  does  not  more  than  supply  a week-to-week  exist- 
ence. No  competent  authority,  studying  the  cost  of  living, 
would  admit  that  a decent  living  for  the  average  family 
can  be  maintained  on  that  income,  not  even  if  the  bread- 
winner received  it  every  week  without  fail. 

The  newest  factor  today  that  is  producing  unemploy- 
ment is  the  semi-automatic  and  automatic  machine.  When 
one  semi-automatic  machine  operated  by  one  or  two  men 
does  the  work  of  ten  to  twenty  men,  those  whose  place  it 
takes  must  be  left  to  look  for  another  job.  Even  if  the 
making  of  the  machine  and  the  cheapening  of  the  goods 
result  finally  in  a reallocation  of  workers,  the  fact  cannot 
be  escaped  that  while  the  adjustment  is  taking  place 
thousands  are  without  a job.  Nor  is  it  altogether  beyond 
question  that  as  many  new  jobs  are  created  in  the  end  as 
there  were  in  the  beginning.  Semi-automatic  machines  are 
also  used  to  make  semi-automatic  machines  and  unless 
wages  are  very  remarkably  raised  and  hours  shortened  it 
is  something  more  than  probable  that  fewer  men  are  em- 


ployed. Here  again  the  wage  earner  pays  the  price  of 
progress  by  taking  chances  that  may  give  him  a better 
wage  with  shorter  hours  or  may  give  him  none  at  all. 

The  very  nature  of  present-day  industry  makes  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  wage  earners  what  we  call 
“casuals.”  There  are  seasonal  occupations  and  those  who 
are  employed  in  them  are  out  of  work  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son is  over.  Then  there  is  intermittence  in  regular  em- 
ployment, that  is,  there  are  shutdowns  that  are  inescap- 
able. The  casual  can  work  only  when  there  is  a chance 
to  work  and  the  intermittent  type  of  production  lays  the 
whole  burden  of  the  intermittency  upon  the  wage  earner; 
it  makes  no  provision  to  give  him  income  when  there  is 
no  work  in  the  factory.  Some  industries,  like  coal,  are 
overmanned.  There  are  twice  as  many  both  of  coal  min- 
ers and  mines  than  are  needed  to  supply  the  demands. 
Without  restraint  or  engineering  or  any  type  of  what  is 
coming  to  be  called  “rationalizing,”  those  who  own  and 
manage  the  operation  of  mines  bid  against  each  other  as 
long  as  there  is  a market,  then  shut  down  until  there  is  a 
revival,  or  offer  work  to  their  miners  from  two  to  four 
days  each  week.  More  than  a half-million  men  are  af- 
fected in  this  industry  alone.  Now  the  burning  of  oil 
and  the  new  hydro-electric  enterprises  are  making  great 
inroads  upon  the  coal  power  industry. 

The  casual  and  intermittent  industries  have  no  one 
to  do  their  work  when  there  is  work  to  do,  unless  there 
are  many  unemployed,  but  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
care  of  the  wage  earner  while  there  is  nothing  to  do, 
and  paradoxically  enough,  in  most  of  the  casual  and  in- 
termittent industries  instead  of  wages  being  high  while 
there  is  work  they  tend  rather  to  be  among  the  more  poor- 
ly paid  industries.  When  coal  mining  paid  seven  dollars 
per  day  the  miner  would  not  earn  more  than  enough  to 
keep  up  a comfortable  standard  of  living  for  his  family 
if  there  was  work  every  working  day  of  the  year,  but 
when  he  works  only  three  or  four  days,  as  he  is  doing 
now,  and  gets  an  average  of  only  five  or  six  dollars  per 
day,  his  wage  becomes  only  an  existence  wage.  When  the 
textile  worker  makes  an  average  of  only  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  dollars  per  week  it  means  not  only  that  his  wife 
must  work,  but  so  must  all  the  children  above  school  age. 
Then  upon  the  occasions  when  the  mills  are  shut  down  he 
must  have  saved  something  out  of  his  budget  or  starve. 
When  mill  operators  cannot  sell,  of  course  they  cannot 
pay  cotton  mill  employees,  and  seldom  indeed  when  they 
do  sell,  and  that  at  a handsome  profit,  do  they  increase 
his  wages  or  put  aside  a wage  fund,  like  they  do  a depre- 
ciation fund,  to  take  care  of  his  needs  when  out  of  work. 

Much  could  be  done  by  public  employment  agencies, 
rescued  from  profit  making  and  made  to  serve  the  needy 
unemployed.  We  set  them  up  during  the  war,  but  our  so- 
cial interest  and  conscience  is  so  low  that  we  did  not  main- 
tain them  when  employment  became  more  plentiful,  now 
we  are  promised  them  again.  But  even  these  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  Men  cannot  always  move,  like  water, 
freely  from  place  to  place.  They  have  homes  and  families 
and  children  in  school  and  they  are  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  mere  pawns  in  a big  industrial  game. 

The  proposal  for  public  work  has  merit  in  it,  though 
here  again  the  necessity  of  going  away  from  home  would 
not  always  be  avoided.  But  governments,  whether  local, 
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state  or  national,  are  always  engaged  in  great  projects 
for  public  work.  Very  little  of  it  is  emergent  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult,  were  we  willing  to  engineer  the 
matter,  to  increase  public  work  when  there  was  the  great- 
er amount  of  unemployment  and  to  decrease  it  as  the 
normal  industrial  enterprises  began  to  absorb  labor.  Mil- 
lions are  being  spent  upon  roads,  public  buildings,  munici- 
pal enterprises,  drainage,  and  other  river  and  harbor 
work,  and  it  would  be  no  insuperable  business  and  en- 
gineering problem  to  so  arrange  it  as  to  absorb  the  un- 
employed when  employment  is  down  and  to  release  them 
to  the  industries  when  production  demanded  their  ser- 
vices. The  payment  of  a slightly  smaller  wage  than  the 
regular  industrial  enterprise  pays  would  result  in  men. 
leaving  public  work  to  go  back  to  industry  when  the  way 
was  open.  Just  as  the  reserve  bank  raises  the  discount 
rate  when  speculation  becomes  rampant  and  then  low- 
ers it  when  there  is  need  of  a greater  flow  of  money  back 
to  the  business  centers,  so  this  scheme  of  public  employ- 
ment could  be  made  to  work  through  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  wage  earner  to  go  to  the  higher  wage  when  it  is  of- 
fered, but  to  take  the  job  that  pays  a little  less  when  it 
is  not. 

If  business  demands  the  accumulation  of  a deprecia- 
tion fund  to  cover  breakage,  the  wearing  out  of  machin- 
ery, the  dull  times-  when  dividends  are  not  made,  and  all 
that,  why  does  not  the  same  common  sense,  humanly  ap- 
plied, demand  that  an  unemployment  fund  be  accumu- 
lated when  work  and  profit  are  going  well?  It  is  im- 
portant to  repair  the  broken  machinery,  and  it  is  just  as 
important  to  repair  broken  wage  earners ; this  we  are  now 
doing  through  compulsory  accident  insurance.  It  is  im- 
portant to  restore  worn-out  machinery;  why  is  it  not 
just  as  important,  to  care  for  worn-out  wage  earners? 
Good  business  accumulates  a surplus  so  that  dividends 
may  be  paid  over  periods  when  they  are  not  being  won; 
why  is  it  not  good  human  business  to  accumulate  a sur- 
plus so  wages  can  be  paid  over  a period  when  they  cannot 
be  earned?  Let  us  apply  the  same  hard-headed  common 
sense  to  the  human  factor  in  industry  that  we  do  to  the 
economic  factor  and  many  of  the  problems  will  be  on  the 
way  to  solution.  Moreover  when  the  same  business  skill 
and  engineering  enterprise  is  applied  to  the  human  fac- 
tor as  is  now  applied  to  the  economic,  few  problems  will 
be  left  unsolvable  or  unsolved. 

The  principle  of  social  insurance  is  well  established 
in  the  older  industrial  countries.  The  accumulation  of 
common  funds,  paid  for  by  employer,  employee  and  the 
consuming  public,  to  cover  periods  of  illness,  old  age  and 
accident,  is  nothing  new  in  the  older  industrial  countries ; 
it  has  been  found  to  work  in  a most  beneficent  and  whole- 
some way  for  humanity.  It  is  founded  upon  exactly  the 
same  principle  as  is  life  insurance,  which  some  sixty-five 
million  Americans  are  carrying,  only  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  be  a wholly  voluntary  matter  with  the  individual  and 
thus  benefiting  the  more  enterprising,  it  is  made  com- 
pulsory for  all  who  toil  and  thus  to  benefit  the  less  enter- 
prising and  the  more  helpless. 

We  read  here  and  there  about  the  ‘'dole”  in  Eng- 
land and  some  without  much  sympathy,  because  they  were 
told  it  creates  idleness,  spoils  the  worker’s  interest  in  his 
job,  etc.  How  anyone  can  live  on  the  small  sum,  which  is 
well  called  a dole,  a mere  dole,  in  Great  Britain  is  beyond 
comprehension.  That  five  or  six  dollars  per  week  can 
make  anyone  a sluggard  is  a little  too  much  for  reason. 
The  fact  is  the  dole  only  helps  casual  employment ; it  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  making  and  keeping  of  gardens 
and  everything  to  which  the  worker  who  has  lost  his  reg- 
ular employment  can  turn.  Without  it  perhaps  a million 
honest  toilers  would  have  been  thrown  upon  public  chari- 
ty ; with  it  they  have  only  been  able  to  bridge  periods  of 


hardships.  There  might  have  been  riots  and  bloody  revo- 
lutions in  England  since  the  war  had  it  not  been  for  this 
so-called  dole,  which  is  a popular  and  vulgar  name  for  the 
very  fine  principle  of  unemployment  insurance. 

In  this  country  a great  industry,  like  that  of  making 
clothing,  has,  under  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers’ 
Union  and  their  employers  set  up  a scheme  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  The  workers  and  employers  both  con- 
tributed to  it  up  until  recently;  now  the  employers  as- 
sume the  whole  expense,  thus  accumulating  unemploy- 
ment funds.  The  Columbia  Conserve  Company,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, has  experimented  with  and  is  proving  even  a 
superior  principle  to  this.  All  the  regular  workers  join 
in  a common  group  to  insure  each  other  against  any  un- 
employment. If  there  is  not  enough  work,  everybody 
shares  together ; there  is  no  discharge.  But  then  this  plant 
is  practically  owned  by  the  workers  and  has  become  thus 
a cooperative  industry. 

Beneath  all  is  the  necessity  for  a social  conscience 
that  will  take  into  account  the  unfortunates  who  are  made 
the  victims  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  business  and  industry. 
The  old  theory  that  the  least  government  is  the  best  gov- 
ernment may  work  very  well  in  a primitive  agricultural 
society,  but  when  it  becomes  complex  like  our  indus- 
trial society,  you  do  not  have  good  government  unless  you 
have  enough  of  it  to  take  care  of  the  problems  brought 
by  the  increasing  complexity  of  human  relationships.  If 
our  Christian  civilization  would,  after  the  manner  of  its 
Founder,  give  a more  abundant  life  it  must  arrange  to 
supply  with  a greater  abundance  and  regularity  the 
things  by  which  men  live. — The  World  Call. 


SHALL  THE  GOVERNMENT  BECOME  A SALOON- 
KEEPER? 

The  wets  of  this  country  are  much  put  to  it  to  find  a 
way  of  presenting  their  cause  that  will  secure  votes.  Not 
a one  of  them  dares  to  propose  a return  to  the  old  condi- 
tions of  the  saloon  days.  They  now  profess  to  abhor  the 
salon  just  as  much  as  the  prohibitionist  once  did.  They 
now  seem  pretty  well  united  on  a proposal  that  the  gov- 
ernment itself  shall  go  into  the  saloon  business.  For,  of 
course,  a government  dispensary  is  only  a saloon  under 
another  name. 

The  people  of  America  are  not  likely  to  vote  for  thi3 
thing.  There  is  a great  aversion  in  this  country  to  social- 
istic control  of  industry  or  business.  We  are  not  likely 
to  have  government  management  of  Muscle  Schoals.  But 
it  would  be  much  more  logical  to  have  government  man- 
agement of  the  electrical  industry  than  to  have  the  gov- 
ernment selling  a narcotic  which  admittedly  decreases 
the  human  out-put  in  industry  and  which  increases  the 
social  misery.  The  last  place  to  try  socialism  would  be  in 
the  liquor  business. 

When  the  government  goes  into  the  saloon  business, 
if  it  ever  does,  it  will  open  the  flood  gates  of  political 
corruption.  The  graft  in  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibi- 
tion laws  will  be  like  a drop  in  a mighty  ocean  compared 
wifh  the  corruption  that  would  ensue  with  government 
saloon-keepers. 

Reports  from  Canada  indicate  a great  increase  of 
crime  and  corruption  under  their  experiment.  And  they 
are  likely  to  abandon  state  sale  of  liquor  about  the  time 
that  our  politicians  would  be  able  to  get  consideration  of 
it  in  this  country. 

The  enforcement  of  prohibition  may  be  a big  job, 
but  our  troubles  are  not  over  with  the  abandonment  of 
prohibition.  Rather  greater  troubles  await  us.  The  de- 
termined assault  on  prohibition  by  a few  moneyed  men  in 
the  East  makes  a lot  of  noise,  but  so  far  captures  few 
votes. 
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DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

A thoughtful  study  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  eminently  re- 
warding. Within  its  thirty-one  chapters  are  packed  many  treas- 
ures of  wisdom.  As  we  read  the  concluding  chapters  of  this  book, 
we  shall  discover  many  choice  statements  of  truth. 

Here  are  the  daily  readings  for  the  coming  weeks: 

Week  of  August  17:  August  17,  Proverbs  18:1-10;  August  18, 
Proverbs  18:11-24;  August  19,  Proverbs  19:1-10;  August  20,  Pro- 
verbs 19:11-20;  August  21,  Proverbs  19:21-29;  August  22,  Proverbs 
20:1-10;  August  23,  Provergs  20:11-20. 

Week  of  August  24:  August  24,  Proverbs  20:21-30;  August 
25,  Proverbs  21:1-10;  August  26,  Proverbs  21:11-20;  August  27, 
Proverbs  21:21-31;  August  28,  Proverbs  22:1-10;  August  29,  Pro- 
verbs 22:11-19;  August  30,  Proverbs  22:20-29. 

Week  of  August  31:  August  31,  Proverbs  23:1-12;  September 

1,  Proverbs  23:13-25;  September  2,  Proverbs  23:26-35;  September 

3,  Proverbs  24:1-12;  September  4,  Proverbs  24:13-22;  September 

5,  Proverbs  24:23-34;  September  6,  Proverbs  25:1-15. 

Week  of  September  7:  September  7,  Proverbs  25:16-28;  Sep- 
tember 8,  Proverbs  26:1-11;  September  9,  Proverbs  26:12-28;  Sep- 
tember 10,  Proverbs  27:1-10;  September  11,  Proverbs  27:11-19; 
September  2,  Proverbs  27:20-27;  September  13,  Proverbs  28:1-10. 

Week  of  September  14:  September  14,  Proverbs  28:11-19; 

September  15,  Proverbs  28:20-28;  September  16,  Proverbs  29:1-15; 

September  17,  Proverbs  29:16-27;  September  18,  Proverbs  30:1-17; 

September  19,  Proverbs  30:18-33;  September  20,  Proverbs  31:1-31. 

* * * • * 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

August  17 — “Saul:  A Man  of  Great  Possibilities  Who  Failed-” 
1 Samuel,  chapters  8 to  11;  13;  15;  16:14-23;  19:9-12;  28;  31. 

Saul  was  chosen  to  be  king  of  Israel  for  his  masterful  qual- 
ities. He  was  of  superior  strength,  his  head  and  shoulders  were 
above  his  fellows.  He  had  a good  start  in  life,  but  ended  mis- 
erably. Annointed  for  the  highest  office  among  his  people  by  the 
prophet  Samuel,  Saul  had  great  possibilities  before  him.  And 
Saul  did  many  things  that  brought  about  a greater  unity  in  the 
nation.  He  changed  the  cowardly  warriors  of  Israel  into  courag- 
eous heroes. 

But  Saul  lost  his  leadership  because  he  disobeyed  God.  He 
tried  to  win  success  at  the  price  of  compromise  with  evil.  Saul 
wanted  his  way  in  everything.  Disobedience  stained  his  life. 
Samuel  had  to  say  to  Saul:  “To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice1,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.  ’ ’ It  has  been  well  said  that 
“All  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  in  the  world  cannot  take  the 
place  of  sincere  and  honest  loyalty  to  the  teachings  of  the  Lord.” 

It  was  a tragic  thing  for  Saul  to  lose  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God. 

God  seeks  today  obedient  helpers,  those  who  will  suffer  hard- 
ship and  affliction  rather  than  lower  their  standards  of  life1. 

To  what  extent  are  you  measuring  uip  to  the  high  responsibil- 
ity of  life?  Failure  is  not  simply  one  act  but  a habit  in  life.  New 
doors  of  opportunity  open  continually  to  those  who  obey  and 
follow  the  leading  of  the  voice  of  God. 

» • • • • 

August  24 — “Jonathan  and  David:  A Noble  Friendship.”  l Sam- 
uel 18:1-4;  19:1-7;  chapter  20;  2 Samuel  1:17-27 

We  have  before  us  today  one  of  the  classic  friendships  of  the 
world.  “The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David, 
and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.”  Their  friendship  was 
strong,  unselfish  and  pure.  During  the  anger  of  Saul  their  friend- 
ship was  forced  through  the  most  severe  kind  of  testing,  but  both 
men  measured  up  to  the  test.  Between  them  was  a friendship 
that  was  to  become  an  example  to  all  future  generations. 

All  true  friendships  are  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  mutual 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  each  other.  Lasting  friendships 
need  constant  renewal.  That  is  a very  true  statement  that  “a 
man  should  keep  his  friendship  in  constant  repair.”’ 

Those  who  base  their  friendship  uipon  spiritual  realities  are 
building  upon  a solid  foundation.  The  friendship  between  David 
and  Jonathan  was  marked  by  a devout  faith  in  God. 

“Jesus  made  friendship  very  real  when  He  called  His  dis- 
ciples His  friends.”  He  had  entered  into  their  life  and  they  had 
entered  into  His.  He  was  ready  to  lay  down  His  life  for  His 
friends.  In  this  way  He  identified  Himself  with  them. 

“Make  to  yourselves  friends”  was  the  advice  of  Jesus.  Do 
not  limit  your  friendships.  Cultivate  the  friendships  you  have. 
Continue  to  make  new  friends.  Unselfishly  share1  your  life 
with  them,  and  they  will  share  their  lives  with  you.  He  who  has 
a loyal  group  of  friends  is  rich  indeed, 


August  31 — “Amos:  A Herdsman  Called  of  God  to  be  a Prophet” 
The  Book  of  Amos,  especially  Amos  1:1;  7:10-15;  2:11,12;  3:7,8. 

Amos  was  the  first  of  the  writing  prophets  of  Israel.  His 
home  was  in  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  but  his  prophecies  were  di- 
rected to  the  northern  Kingdom  of  Israel.  While  he  was  taking 
care  of  his  flock  at  his  home  at  Tekoa,  God  called  Amos  to  be 
His  messenger. 

The  ears  of  Amos  were  sensitive  to  the  voice  >of  God.  He 
heard  the  call  and  answered  it.  At  first  he  was  hesitant,  for  he 
considered  himself  insufficient  for  so  great  a task.  But  he  felt 
the  urge  of  a mighty  conviction  from  God.  And  off  he  went  on  his 
mission. 

In  the  day  in  which  we  live  God  calls  us  to  testify  for  Him, 
<jy  what  we  think,  by  what  we  say,  by  what  we  cio,  ioy  wnax 
we  are.  He  calls  some  of  us  to  do  one  kind  of  errand;  He  calls 
others  of  us  to  do  another  kind.  There  is  a crying  need  for  lead- 
ership today.  Leaders  of  the  right  type  are  in  great  demand  in 
all  fields  of  activity.  It  is  so  in  the  spiritual  field,  too. 

Amos  went  on  a mission  to  meet  a great  need  of  a wayward 
nation.  It  was  not  easy.  He  had  to  face  ridicule  and  hardship. 
But  he  did  his  duty.  He  was  not  afraid,  neither  was  he  ashamed 
to  speak  the  truth. 

The  Lord  calls  us  today  to  courageous  living.  Are  you  hon- 
estly seeking  to  know  the  will  of  God  for  your  life?  Have  you 
the  courage  to  follow  your  convictions? 

September  7 — “Josiah,  a IRloyal  Reformer.”  2 Kings  22;  23:1-3, 
21-25;  2 Chronicles  34  and  35 

In  the  period  of  the  reformation  in  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
King  Josiah  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon  was  repaired.  In  the 
progress  of  the  work  an  interesting  discovery  was  made.  A copy 
of  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  found  by  Hilkiah  the  priest,  who  sent 
it  directly  to  King  Josiah. 

The  king  listened  attentively  to  the  reading  of  the  Law.  “It 
moved  him  so  deeply  that  he  rent  his  clothes  with  a deep  sorrow 
for  sin.  The  Book  of  the  Law  contained  that  law  of  righteous- 
ness that  Jehovah  demanded  of  the  people.”  The  reading  of 
this  book  furnished  the  power  for  the  cleansing  of  the  life  of 
the  nation.  Diligent  searching  of  the  Scriptures  always  brings 
about  a renewal  of  life. 

Our  day  needs  to  make  a new  discovery  of  God’s  Word  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible.  Do  you  make  the  use  of  your  Bible  that 
you  ought?  Is  it  worn  from  use,  or  dusty  from  dis-use?  Look 
at  it  right  now  and  see.  “Thy  Word  is  a lamp  unto  our  feet,  and 
a light  unto  my  path”  is  very  true.  Hearing  and  heeding  God’s 
Word  prepares  one  for  great  usefulness. 

Josiah ’s  reform  restored  the  Temple  to  its  rightful  place  as 
the  center  of  the  worship  of  God.  The  church  as  a place  to  wor- 
ship God  must  have  its  rightful  place  in  the  transformation  of 
the  life  of  this  20th  century. 

» * * » • 

September  14 — “Jeremiah:  The  Prophet  of  Individual  Religion” 
Jeremiah  1:1-10;  14:7-22;  31:27-34. 

Jeremiah  is  the  prophet  of  personal  individual  religion.  God 
thinks  of  us  in  terms  of  the  individual.  Jeremiah  knew  that 
if  his  people  were  to  become  God-like,  it  would  have  to  be  by  way 
of  the  individual.  Every  individual  is  the  object  of  God’s  love 
and  care.  God  cannot  do  for  man  what  He  would  like  to  do  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  individuals  to  accept  that  which  God  is 
more  than  willing  to  give. 

There  is  a great  truth  in  the  statement  that  “Each  of  us  has 
a place  in  God’s  plan.”  Surely  when  we  believe  that  every 
man’s  life  is  a iplan  of  God,  we  experience  more  purposeful  living. 
For  each  one  of  us,  in  the  sight  of  Hod,' is  important. 

The  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  be  made  much  more 
efficient  if  every  Christian  would  stanci  in  his  place  and  do  his 
share  of  the  work.  Most  certainly  “Every  one  of  us  shall  give 
account  of  himself  to  God.” 

How  are  you  fulfilling  your  part  in  God’s  great  plan  for  the 
good  of  mankind? 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

August  17,“ When  Jesus  Travelled;  What  He  Saw  and  Did.” 

■ — Luke  8:22-48. 

August  24 — “Is  Education  Worth  What  It  Costs?  Why” — 
Proverbs  3:13-18. 

August  31 — “Why  Are  Industrial  Missions  Worth  While?” — 

1 Corinthians  9:19-23. 

September  7 — “Our  Crusade  Plans.” — Exodus  33:12-15. 

September  14 — “How  Increase  Our  Membership” — Acts  2: 
42-47. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  USE  SUNDAY? 

There  is  not  only  the  general  problem  of  leisure  to  which  I 
have  referred  above,  which  is  a by-product  of  our  age  of  mass 
production  and  shorter  hour3,  but  there  is  also  the  matter  which 
more  clearly  concerns  the  church  as  an  organization  charged  with 
spiritual  responsibility,  namely,  the  wise  and  healthful  use  of 
Sunday  as  a day  of  leisure.  At  present  the  recreations  which 
people  indulge  in  on  Sunday  differ  little,  if  any,  from  those  of 
the  other  days  of  the  week.  Granted  that  the  people  have  few 
opportunities  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  save  to  accept  the 
mechanized  and  standardized  forms  of  amusement,  forced  upon 
them  by  the  commercialized  amusement  agencies,  cannot  Sunday 
be  made  different?  That  is  what  I plead  for.  In  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  the  past,  Sunday  has  stood  for  release  from  daily 
toil,  but  it  also  opens  up  opportunities  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  spirit,  which  we  refuse  at  our  peril. 

There  are  some  who  would  attempt  to  bring  back  the  Sunday 
of  our  fathers.  The  world  in  which  our  fathers  lived  is  not  our 
world,  but  the  question  which  faces  us  in  the  same  as  that  which 
faced  our  fathers,  namely,  what  shall  Sunday  Primarily  stand  for? 
And  that  is  the  question  that  concerns  us  today  in  a way  that 
it  never  confronted  our  fathers.  It  may  be  that  the  very  bases 
of  our  civilization  rest  upon  the  answer  we  give  to  it. 

We  might  as  well  frankly  face  the  fact  that  the  alternative 
ways  of  spending  Sunday  are  no  longer  church  going  minus  re- 
creation and  recreation  minus  church-going,  but  church-going  plus 
recreation  and  recreation  minus  church-going.  Which,  then,  shall 
be  made  the  primary  thing?  The  people  are  bound  to  seek  recre- 
ation on  Sunday  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  church  so  to  educate 
them,  and  especially  the  young  people,  as  to  what  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  imperative  obligation. 

I think  the  word  recreation,  in  its  etymological  significance, 
gives  a hint  as  to  the  way  the  (problem  may  be  solved:  re-crea- 
tion. So  written,  the  word  offers  a new  test  of  the  manifold  and 
often-times  misdirected  activities  for  which  we  make  the  Lord’s 
day  sponsor,  and  having  a court  of  its  own  takes  directly  its  own 
proper  station  as  a minister  to  life.  The  quest  for  recreation  is 
a healthful  one,  for  it  is  really  a quest  for  life,  but  if  Sunday  is 
to  be  different,  if  it  is  to  perform  its  ministry  both  to  the  body 
and  the  soul,  Sunday  recreation  must  be  such  as  will  send  us 
back  to  our  work  on  Monday,  not  only  with  clearer  intellects, 
livelier  spirits,  and  new  corporeal  vigor,  but  also  with  a clearer 
sense  of  the  presence  about  us  of  an  invisible  world.  Can  it  be 
said  that  our  present  Sunday  recreation  does  any  of  those  things? 

It  is  possible  that  in  urging  such  a program,  I shall  be  ac- 
cused by  some  of  puritanism.  What  of  that?  For  all  its  narrow- 
ness and  distrust  of  human  nature,  there  was  something  in  puri- 
tanism that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect — the  assertion  of  the 
supreme  value  of  the  soul.  No  people  can  afford  to  overlook  the 
needs  of  the  soul,  and  our  approval  or  disapproval  of  Sunday 
amusements  will  be  conditioned  by  our  sense  of  that  value  and 
the  place  Sunday  occupies  as  a conservator  of  the  same.  As 
Dean  Inge  says,  “The  soul  is  dyed  the  color  of  its  leisure 
thoughts.  ’ ’ 

The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  play  golf 
or  tennis  or  go  joy  riding  on  Sunday.  It  is  a larger  question: 
What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  growth  of 
the  nation  if  we  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  devote  the  hours, 
and  especially  the  morning  hours,  of  the  day  of  the  spirit  to 
merely  physical  and  often  mechanized  pleasures?  One  needs  be 
no  ascetic  to  see  that  such  a tendency  involves  an  unspeakable  loss 

to  all  the  deeper  forces  which  make  a worthy  civilization From 

“What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Leisure?”  By  Charles  Herbert 
Huestis. 


WHITHER  THE  FAMILY? 

(Certain  developments  are  commonly  cited  as  threatening  the 
institution  of  the  family.  The  growing  economical  independence 
of  women,  the  changing  attitude  toward  divorce  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  obtained,  a changing  conception  of  sex  morality 
and  birth  control  are  feared  by  some  to  spell  the  doom  of  the 
home.  ! i ' 

There  is  danger  in  the  misunderstanding  and  misapplication 
of  these  ideas  just  as  there  is  danger  in  any  principle  wrongly 
understood  or  interpreted.  But  it  is  our  opinion  that  eventually 
these  ideas  will  all  make  for  better  homes  by  actually  strengthen- 
ing the  family  as  an  institution. 

Certainly  a family  that  holds  together  simply  because  the 
wife  is  so  dependent  that  she  is  afraid  of  the  economic  conse- 
quences if  she  leaves  her  husband  is  not  very  well  founded. 

Surely  people  who  refrain  from  divorce  proceedings  simply 
because  they  are  afraid  it  will  be  considered  a “scandal”  are  not 
in  the  proper  temper  for  home-building.  And  so-called  sex  “mor- 
ality” that  goes  no  deeper  than  the  fear  of  public  opinion  is 
not  a very  solid  foundation  for  marital  ties.  And  surely,  the 
family  does  not  depend  upon  an  unrestricted  birth  of  children, 


regardless  of  physical  health  or  economic  circumstances;  it  is 
quite  generally  agreed  that  there  are  too  many  children  being 
damned  into  the  world  instead  of  being  born  into  the  ■world 
with  a fair  chance  to  live  and  be  happy. 

A family  must  stand  on  its  own  foundation.  And  that  foun- 
dation cannot  be  fear  or  ignorance  o^  jealousy. 

A family,  if  it  is  to  endure,  must  be  built  upon  love.  And 
love  means  mutual  respect  and  tolerance  and  forgiveness.  Love 
means  intelligence  and  trust. 

Children  should  be  born  because  they  are  wanted  and  because 
they  can  be  reasonably  cared  for. 

Divorce  should  be  the  last  resort  in  family  troubles  but  it 
should  always  be  open  as  a possible  resort.  Divorce  can  never 
be  as  bad  as  for  a man  and  woman  to  keep  on  living  together, 
hating,  nagging,  jealously  suspecting  each  other’s  loyalty — without 
love. 

Sex  morality  must  be  determined  by  intelligence  and  love,  not 
by  tradition  and  fear  and  ignorance. 

Building  families  is  a real  job  for  sincere,  intelligent  peo- 
ple. Only  ignorance  need  be  feared. — Cliff  Titus. 


A NEW  UNITED  CHURCH  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  first  National  Council  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  opened  its  session  in  Manila  March  14, 
1929.  The  day  will  be  considered  in  the  future  as  a memorable 
day.  This  new  organization  is  composed  of  the  churches  that  have 
grown  from  the  work  of  the  Mission  Boards  of  three  denomina- 
tions, the  United  Brethren,  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
Boards.  It  has  now  122  ordained  ministers  and  probably  an  equal 
number  of  evangelists  and  Bible  women  and  not  less  than  35,000 
members  in  good  standing  in  the  churches  of  the  group. 

The  union  did  not  come  to  pass  over  night;  the  way  for  it 
had  been  carefully  prepared  through  several  years  of  conference. 
A Basis  of  Union  and  a Confession  of  Faith  were  drafted  and 
submitted  a year  before  and  had  been  ratified  by  each  of  the  unit- 
ing denominations.  Both  these  documents  embodied  concessions 
and  modifications  to  meet  varying  desires;  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  mainly  Presbyterian  in  its  conception  but  seems  well  suit- 
ed to  the  traditions  and  limitations  of  the  Philippino  Church. 

There  are  three  church  courts  or  organizations:  1.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (National).  2.  District  Conference  (corresponding 
to  former  denominational  group,  i.  e.,  Presbytery  Conference). 
3.  Local  Council  (corresponding  to  the  local  Church  cabinet). 

“The  Philippines  have  suddenly  grown  smaller  to  those  of  us 
engaged  in  the  task  of  winning  our  brethren  here  to  our  kind,” 
writes  a missionary.  The  consciousness  of  standing  together  has 
given  a sense  of  power  and  fellowship  that  is  bound  to  encourage 
the  different  sections  of  the  chureh.  At  present  this  new  united 
lOhurch  remains  a member  of  the  Older  Evangelical  Union,  but 
beyond  doubt  the  Filipfno  members  of  the  Church  are  eager  for 
a United  Protestant  Chureh  in  the  Philippines.  There  is  the  bast 
evidence  that  the  other  denominations  will  come  into  the  Union 
shortly,  the  Disciples,  the  Baptists  and  the  Methodists,  perhaps  in 
the  order  mentioned.  A standing  committee  of  Union  has  been 
appointed  to  promote  further  consolidation. 


CONTRIBUTORS  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

A.  Ritchie  Low,  is  minister  of  United  Chureh  of  Colchester, 
Vermont.  He  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  movements  to 
improve  the  rural  church. 

W.  A.  Cutler  is  pastor  of  a Congregational  church  at  Dundee, 
Mich.,  and  moderator  of  his  association.  He  is  counted  one  of 
the  strong  leaders  of  the  organized  rural  movement  of  Michigan. 

Prof.  Alva  W.  Taylor  teaches  sociology  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn.  He  is  the  veteran  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Temperance  and  Social  Wefare  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ. 


In  the  autumn  program  of  the  local  church  should  be  a day 
devoted  to  Christian  literature.  Samples  of  The  Community 
Churchman  will  be  supplied  for  free  distribution. 


On  a starred  night  Prince  Lucifer  uprose. 

Tired  of  his  dark  dominion  swung  the  fiend 
Above  the  rolling  ball,  in  cloud  part  screened, 
Where  sinners  hugged  their  spectre  of  repose. 

Poor  prey  to  his  hot  fit  of  pride  were  those, 

And  now  upon  his  western  wing  he  leaned, 

Now  his  huge  bulk  o’er  Afric’s  sands  careened, 

Now  the  black  planet  shadowed  Arctic  snows. 

Soaring  through  wider  zones  that  pricked  his  scars 
With  memory  of  the  old  revolt  from  Awe, 

He  reached  a middle  height,  and  at  the  stars, 

Which  are  the  brain  of  heaven,  he  looked,  and  sank: 
Around  the  ancient  track  marched,  rank  on  rank, 
The  army  of  unalterable  law.  — George  Meredith. 
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WAYS  OF  WORKING 


Labor  Sunday  is  coming  on  apace.  Un- 
fortunately few  people  are  in  the 
churches  on  that  day.  Perhaps  the,  rea- 
son for  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  so  few  churches  take  any  account  of 
the  day.  The  Federal  'Council  of  Church- 
es issues  a bulletin  on  the  day  giving  a 
suggestion  of  a Christian  message.  Those 
churches  that  are  located  in  communities 
which  have  labor  unions  might  well  in- 
vite these  unions  to  attend  church  in  a 
body.  The  labor  question  is  of  more 
significance  this  year  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years.  It  should  be  possible  to 
secure  an  attentive  hearing  to  a message 
for  the  day. 


Many  Sunday  schools  are  slow  getting 
under  way  in  the  autumn.  The  habits  of 
the  various  children  are  broken  up  and 
often  a whole  month  is  lost  before  the 
school  is  back  to  normal  strength.  One 
school  has  found  a way  of  obviating  this 
difficulty.  The  teachers  are  assembled 
and  the  year’s  program  is  explained  to 
them.  Each  teacher  is  pledged  to  tele- 
phone his  or  her  entire  class  and  get  them 
to  the  school  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
public  school  opens.  In  ease  any  teacher 
indicates  that  this  is  impossible,  the  list 
of  that  class  is  given  to  somebody  else.  No 
printed  matter  can  ever  take  the  place 
of  the  human  voice.  A friendly  invita- 
tion from  the  person  presumably  most  in- 
terested is  certain  to  produce  results.  The 
school  that  does  this  gets  back  to  normal 
attendance  in  a single  Sunday.  The  Bally 
Sunday  is  reserved  for  the  recruiting  of 
new  membership  for  the,  school. 


How  many  people  are  kept  away  from 
church  by  weeipy  financial  appeals  we 
shall  never  know.  Put  yourself  in  the 
stranger’s  place.  He  goes  to  church 
some  Sunday  to  worship  God.  Instead  of 
a message  for  his  soul  he  hears  some 
cause  explained  in  which  he  has  no  nat- 
ural interest.  He  goes  away  never  to  re- 
turn. Or  worse  still,  the  church  reports 
the  size  of  its  deficit  and  somebody  de- 
livers himself  of  his  opinion  of  people 
who  do  not  pay  what  they  pledge.  This 
does  not  mean  that  churches  should  not 
be  educated  in  stewardship  and  in  mis- 
sion. But  there  are  ways  and  ways  of 
doing  things.  The  church  that  always  ed- 
ucates and  never  begs  is  the,  one  that 
succeeds.  It  soon  finds  that  it  does  not 
need  to  beg  to  provide  funds  for  the 
things  that  it  is  interested  in. 


Calling  on  the  sick  is  an  art.  Some- 
times it  does  a lot  of  good.  This  is  known 
by  busy  pastors  with  large  churches  who 
often  are  unable  to  make  any  other  calls 
than  those  on  the  sick  and  the  strangers. 
But  once  in  a while  there  is  a minister 
or  a church  worker  who  does  not  know 
how  to  call  on  the  sick.  The  person  in 
bed  heara  all  the  gloomy  news  of  the 
eemmunity.  He  hears  of  the  people  who 
have  died  with  his  disease.  Perhaps  he 
listens  to  a prayer  whose  implication  is 
that  he  is  not  long  for  this  world.  The 
business  of  the  person  who  calls  on  the 
sick  is  to  carry  whatever  good  cheer  is 
available.  The  minister  may  well  indi- 
cate that  he  is  the  bearer  not  only  of  his 
own  sympathy  but  that  of  the  entire 
church.  And  an  illness  may  be  the  road 
into  a fresh  interest  in  the  religious  life. 


Adult  education  is  a new  movement 


which  is  likely  to  be  taken  account  of 
more  and  more.  The  church  has  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  more  at  adult  education 
than  any  other  institution.  Of  course,  the 
Sunday  school  is  planned  as  an  educa- 
tional influence.  The  sermons  should  also 
educate.  The  preachers  who  exhort  too 
much  are  likely  to  exhaust.  But  the 
minister  who  carries  new  and  significant 
information  that  will  build  life  into  a 
nobler  structure  is  likely  to  have  a long 
pastorate,  the  Men’s  Club  and  the  Wo- 
men’s Circle  have  it  in  th§ir  hands  to  do 
much  in  this  field.  Special  classes  in  var- 
ious interests  make  a good  addition  to  a 
church  program. 


Why  should  not  people  call  on  the  pas- 
tor as  well  as  the  pastor  on  the  people? 
A number  of  pastors  have  established  an 
“at  home’’  day  in  which  the  people  are 
especially  invited  to  call.  Do  they  re- 
spond? It  is  reported  that  they  do. 
The  occasion  is  quite  informal  and  re- 
mits in  better  relations  all  the  waj 
around.  Of  course,  that  does  not  mean 
that  people  may  not  come  at  other  times, 
but  it  does  mean  that  there  are  times 
when  the  parsonage  family  is  ready  and 
expectant. 


After  the  break-up  of  the  summer-time 
a good  way  to  get  everybody  together  at 
the  church  is  to  hold  a Vacation  Social. 
On  this  occasion  the  church  people  are 
invited  to  tell  where  they  have  been  ana 
what  they  have  seen.  In  some  churches 
this  will  prove  to  be  a most  helpful  occas- 
ion. Nearly  anybody  can  talk  about  a 
nice  vacation  trip.  And  nearly  anybody 
would  like  to  listen  to  such  narratives. 


It  is  being  proven  by  village  churches 
that  equipment  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a very  interesting  recreation  program  for 
a church.  In  southern  Illinois  is  a church 
with  a vacant  lot  by  its  side  all  rigged  up 
for  basket  ball  played  out  of  doors.  The 
young  people  use  it  more  months  in  the 
year  than  you  would  guess.  And  in  Ari- 
zona is  such  equipment  that  can  be  used 
to  take  the  brunt  of  this  program.  Most 
churches  have  a layman  who  would  be 
glad  to  be  the  recreation  director.  But 
he,  must  be  appointed  and  advised. 


The  impressions  made  upon  a new 
church  member  are  very  important.  Lodg- 
es sometimes  give  a banquet  to  their  new 
members  when  a class  is  received.  And 
those  received  in  these  classes  often 
prove  to  be  the  best  members.  Most 
churches  have  some  religious  ritual  of 
reception.  That  is  well  enough.  But  it 
does  not  take  the  place  of  the  personal 
welcome  such  as  is  possible  at  a reception 
given  to  new  members.  These  receptions 
may  well  come  spring  and  autumn  and 
include  all  new  members  received  since 
the  last  reception.  The  churches  that 
have  tried  this  plan  are  enthusiastic  for 
it. 


Young  people  will  be  going  away  to 
college  now  soon.  Many  of  them  will 
never  come  back  to  live  in  the  old  home 
town.  These  young  people  are  to  be  freed 
from  most  of  the  home  influence  and 
some  of  them  may  make  a wreck  of 
things  while  away  at  college.  One  pas- 
tor reports  that  he  holds  a special  ser- 
vice for  his  young  college  students  and 


that  these  students  attend  a service  in 
their  interest  quite  generously.  The 
church  bulletin  prints  their  names  and 
their  institutions.  The  church  should 
notify  the  college  church  of  the  removal 
of  the  young  people  to  the  college  town. 
And  the  pastor  can  make  a worse  use  of 
his  time  than  in  writing  letters  to  young 
people  who  have  gone  away. 


Another  educational  event  is  the  op- 
ening of  the  public  schools.  New  teach- 
ers have  come  to  town,  perhaps.  Why  do 
children  go  to  the  pulbie  schools?  There 
is  a good  chance  for  the  minister  to  stress 
some  idealistic  values  in  the  educational 
process.  Some  of  us  think  education  has 
grown  too  “practical’’  any  way.  Edu- 
cation for  a life  is  better  than  education 
that  just  helps  one  make  a living. 


Do  young  people  feel  free  to  talk  to 
their  ministers  about  their  personal 
problems?  They  are  very  timid  and  reti- 
cent and  very  often  some  young  person 
needs  counsel  who  is  afraid  to  seek  it. 
One  pastor  has  tried  setting  up  a “ coun- 
sel hour’’  in  which  he  will  see  young  peo- 
ple one  by  one  and  try  to  meet  their 
problems.  These  young  people  have 
doubts,  secret  sins,  perplexities  about  the 
investment  of  their  lives,  and  conflicts  at 
home  or  in  school.  The  wise  counsellor 
can  keep  them  out  of  a lot  of  grief. 


There  is  a church  which  has  established 
a scholarship  for  one  of  its  young  people 
to  use  in  going  to  college  each  year.  One 
may  look  around  most  any  parish  and  note 
that  young  people  who  ranked  high  in 
high  sehool  are  not  able  to  go  to  college. 
Often  a little  boost  to  get  them  started 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  Onee  on  the 
campus  of  college,  they  develop  means  of 
self-support.  If  two  hundred  dollars 
would  help  a young  man  of  meager  means 
to  get  an  education,  is  it  not  worth  more 
than  a big  spread  at  a Sunday  school 
picnic  or  a big  treat  for  over-fed  chil- 
dren at  the  Christmas  time? 


In  Evanston,  111.,  is  a church  that  for 
many  years  has  maintained  a book-table 
in  its  vestibule.  Some  one  is  always  in 
charge  on  Sunday  and  the  books  of  hu- 
man value  are  to  be  found  there.  It  ha3 
worked.  This  church  ha£  ’also  circulated 
tracts  and  magazines  in  the  same  way. 
Another  church  advertises  some  choice 
book  in  jts  bulletin  and  indicates  that 
the  book  may  be  secured  at  the  near-by 
book  in  its  bulletin  and  indicates  that 
may  often  start  a run  on  a good  book. 


What  about  the  Men’s  Club  in  a 
church?  A lot  of  churches  have  had 
them  and  they  have  died  again.  Some  of 
these  clubs  had  too  much  roast  beef  and 
too  little  mental  food.  Some  of  them  were 
just  smokers  and  others  died  by  fight- 
ing tobacco.  To  conduct  a successful 
men’s  club  some  one  must  be  in  charge 
who  is  alert  to  popular  movements.  Local 
issues  are  good  pabulum  if  they  are  not 
too  controversial  and  too  “political.” 
Money  must  be  spent  on  the  program. 
The  success  of  the  luncheon  clubs  like 
Kiwanis  and  Botary  indicates  that  men 
will  gather  together  for  fellowship  and 
mental  pabulum.  A men’s  club  in  a 
church  can  do  some  things  that  are  im- 
possible in  a luncheon  club. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


Church  Accepts  Denominational  Affiliation 
The  community  church  at  Mt.  Prospect 
PI.,  has  been  ministered  from  the  start 
by  a Baptist  minister.  It  has  decided  to 
accerot  an  affiliation  with  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination. This  does  not  mean,  however, 
closing  its  membership  against  unimmers- 
ed people.  Mt.  Prospect  is  about  twenty 
miles  from  Chicago  and  is  a commuters’ 
town. 


Pastor  Resigns  at  Washington 

Milton  B.  Crist,  American  University 
graduate,  will  terminate  his  two-years’ 
pastorate  of  the  Potomac  Heights  com- 
munity ehurch,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
enter  Boston  University  in  September. 
On  July  17,  the  congregation  tendered 
him  a farewell  shower  at  a fellowship 
supper  attended  by  many  who  have  high- 
ly esteemed  his  work,  especially  that 
among  the  young  people  with  whom  he 
has  been  especially  effective  and  popu- 
lar. As  an  evidence  of  appreciation  he 
was  presented  with  a Pullman  trunk  con- 
taining many  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
and  a sum  of  money.  Mr.  Urist  will  be 
succeeded  by  Lawrence  B.  Rice,  of  Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Union  Vacation  School  at  Joplin 

At  Joplin,  Mo.,  there  was  a union  Va- 
cation Church  School  this  year  held  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Two  of  the  city’s 
churches,  the  community  church,  and 
First  Methodist  Church,  co-operated  with 
the  school.  It  had  a good  attendance. 


Two  Federated  Churches  Join 
In  Great  Pageant 

In  Western  Nebraska  are  two  federated 
churches  in  adjacent  towns.  Each  fed- 
erated church  is  made  up  of  a Presby- 
terian and  a Methodist  unit.  In  Mina- 
taree,  ICHnton  J.  Frank,  a Presbyterian, 
is  pastor.  And  in  Bayard,  Louis  H.  Kaub, 
a Methodiste  is  the  pastor.  These  two 
adjacent  federated  churches  went  to- 
gether this  spring  to  produce  a great  bib- 
lical pageant  in  the  open  air,  at  Chimney 
Rock.  The  Bayard  Transcript  describes 
the  event  as  follows: 

“Over  five  thousand  people  witnessed 
the  beautiful,  inspirational,  worshipful, 
religious  pageant,  “The  Gift  of  God,’’ 
which  was  presented  last  Thursday  and 
Friday  nights  by  the  members  of  the 
Federated  Churches  under  the  direction 
of  Louis  Kaub. 

“Perhaps  nowhere  could  a more  beau- 
tiful setting  be  secured  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  pageant  than  the  ground  se- 
lected with  a natural  amphi-theatre  nat- 
ural rocks  and  Chimney  Rock,  which  was 
a beacon  to  the  weary  traveler  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  looking  down  with  sub- 
lime grandeur  on  it  all. 

“As  the  light  of  evening  waned,  the 
voices  of  a hidden  chorus,  composed  of 
seventy-five  singing  voices,  under  the  ef- 
ficient direction  of  Mrs.  John  Loewen- 
stein,  broke  forth  in  that  beautiful  old 
song,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  love 
the  Lord,  “All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus 
Name,  Let  Angels  Prostrate  Fall,”  and 
as  the  last  note  died  on  the  evening  air, 
down  a rocky  path  appeared  a prophet, 
announcing  the  coming  of  the  Christ 
child  who  was  to  rule  the  world,  and  was 
to  be  born  in  a manger.  There  against 
the  hills  stood  this  stable,  and  as  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus  appeared  to  the 
breathless  audience,  it  would  take  no 


flight  of  fancy  to  make  one  see  the  same 
scenes  which  were  enacted  some  2,000 
years  ago.” 


Hold  a Vacation  School 

Community  Church,  of  Lowell,  Wash., 
held  a daily  Vacation  Biblp  School  this 
summer.  Fifteen  members  of  the  Low- 
ell church  were  at  work  on  the  job  for 
three  weeks  with  an  enrollment  of  a hun- 
dred pupil3,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  seventy-five.  Bible  study,  citizen- 
ship stories,  hand-work,  music  and  dram- 
atization were  featured.  Voluntary  of- 
ferings of  pupils  and  parents  more  than 
covered  all  expenses  incurred.  The  pub- 
lie  was  invited  to  the  closing  exercises 
and  exhibit.  The  story  of  Joseph  was 
dramatized  most  effectively  by  the  inter- 
mediates, while  the  juniors  held  the  au- 
dience spellbound  with  a base-ball  game 
of  Bible  questions.  Other  groups  held 
demonstration  classes.  The  exhibit  of 
handwork  showed  artistic  lamp-shades 
and  plaques,  made  by  the  older  girls,  and 
woodwork  done  by  the  boys;  the  primary 
department  worked  with  paper-folding 
and  cut-outs.  Six  months  of  Sunday 
School  work  could  not  have  given  as 
much  Christian  teaching  to  the  children 
or  as  much  service  and  satisfaction  to 
the  community  as- this  three  weeks  of  con- 
centrated effort,  by  a faithful  band  of 
efficient  workers. 


Successful  Vacation  School 

The  Longview,  Wash.,  Community 
church  just  concluded  a successful  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  School.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty  registered,  while  the  average  at- 
tendance was  near  three  hundred.  There 
was  a faculty  of  thirty-six,  and  all  but 
four  instructors  held  diplomas  which 
had  been  issued  by  the  National  Coun- 
icl  of  Religious  Education.  The  teach- 
ers had  earned  these  diplomas  for  the 
most  part  before  coming  to  Longview.  The 
impressions  which  this  faculty  made  for 
good  upon  the  youth,  argues  strongly  the 
need  of  thorough  religious  training;  the 
boys  and  girls  everywhere  respect  lead- 
ers who  know  their  business.  One  hun- 
dred twenty  six  in  the  school  received 
“honor  certificates”  for  perfect  attend- 
ance. There  would  have  been  many 
more,  but  the  measles  came  to  town  and 
spoiled  some  records  that  almost  had  run 
their  course.  Those  who  received  the 
certificates  seemed  to  be  very  proud  of 
them. 


Record  of  Success  at  Chagrin  Falls,  O. 

Federated  church,  of  Chagrin  Falls,  0. 
has  received  into  its  membership  during 
the  past  four  year  182  new  members  and 
has  made  a net  gain  of  113.  The  total 
membership  of  the  church  is  now  610.  In 
this  period,  a total  of  $107,263  has  been 
given  by  the  people.  The  average  Sun- 
day attendance  at  the  church  school  has 
increased  nine  per  cent.  Over  $60,000  has 
been  paid  on  the  building  debt.  There  is 
only  $20,000  of  encumbrance  left  on  the 
building.  This  speaks  well  for  the  ef- 
ficient leadership  of  Gilbert  Counts. 


Minister  Changes  Fields 

Samuel  L.  Unger  has  left  his  church  at 
Strawberry  Point,  la.,  and  has  located  at 
1303  W.  22nd  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la.  He 
has  supplied  the  pulpit  several  Sundays 
at  Grandview,  la.,  recently.  He  is  open 
to  a call. 


Paper  Prize  in 
Ministerial  Foot-Race 

Out  at  Mystic,  Iowa,  several  churches 
are  to  join  in  a Field  Day  on  Labor  Day. 
Those  present  will  probably  wonder  why 
the  ministers  run  so  desperately  in  the 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 

Book  and  Paper  Together 

Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “ Community  Church- 
es,” by  David  R.  Piper,  sometime. 
And  they  also  must  have  The  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  book  is 
bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth  and 
sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs  you 
one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you  buy 
a book,  either  a renewal  or  a new 
subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
cents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
• Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  Hlinois 


MEMBERSHIP  TRANSFER 
CERTIFICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  email 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for  those 
churches  that  practice  infant  dedi- 
cation. 

Membership  transfers,  Book  of  50 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
50c. 

Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  HI. 


The  Mind  of 
St.  Paul 

Fresh  from  the  press  of  Macmillan 
Co.,  in  October,  1929,  is  a unique 
book  on  the  religious  experience  of 
the  great  apostle.  The  book  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $2  post- 
paid. We  have  no  trade  right  to 
sell  the  book  for  less,  but  we  will 
send  The  Community  Churchman  to 
any  address  for  one  year  and  the 
book  for  $2.25.  This  applies  to  re- 
newals as  well  as  new  subscriptions. 
Address 

COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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foot-race.  The  secret  will  be  announced 
when  the  race  is  over.  The  winning  min- 
ister is  to  have  a year’s  subscription  to 
The  Community  ’Churchman.  J.  W.  Zerbe, 
a Methodist  minister,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Field  Day. 


Church  Benders  Large  Service 

Community  church,  of  Mountain  Lakes, 
New  Jersey,  is  located  in  a residential 
park  which  started  as  a development 
about  eighteen  years  ago.  This  tract  of 
land  was  in  a very  wild  condition,  locat- 
ed on  the  main  line  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  fifty  minutes  from  New  York, 
with  a mean  elevation  seven  hundred 
fifty  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  community  was  built  in  an  artis- 
tic manner  around  half  a dozen  lakes 
and  in  very  hilly  and  rocky  country, 
which  together  with  the  wild  growth  and 
winding  roads  gives  the  appearance  of 
“Nature’s  Garden.” 

The  spiritual  life  of  this  community  is 
served  by  Community  church,  in  which 
eighteen  denominations  have  worked  to- 
gether harmoniously,  having  erected  from 
very  small  beginnings  a sanctuary  and 
church  house  which  are  commodious  for 
all  purposes  of  community  life.  The 
church  started  actually  in  a small  Sun- 
day School  which  was  begun'  by  Mrs. 
John  L.  Houston  in  1911.  Services  were 
conducted  by  a visiting  pastor.  A report 
was  adopted,  in  conference  with  the 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches,  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland  to  yield  the  community  of 
Mountain  Lakes  to  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  in  which  to  establish  an  in- 
terdenominational church.  This  was  done, 
and  Mountain  Lakes  Community  Church 
was  duly  organized  as  a member  of  the 
Classis  of  Passaic  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America.  It  is  known  in  the 
community  as  “The  Community  church.” 
It  was  the  first,  and  for  fifteen  years  the 
only  church  in  Mountain  Lakes. 

The  church  is  a structure  which  is  built 
in  keeping  with  the  community,  of  rub- 
ble stone  and  rough  Old  English  stucco 
and  at  present  prices  could  not  be  re- 
placed for  less  than  two  hundred  thous- 
and dollars. 

The  program  of  this  church  is  carried 
on  through  a carefully  organized  system 
of  church  organizations  among  which  the 


School  of  Religious  Education  is  a very 
effective  organization  for  the  training  of 
children  and  young  people.  In  the  week- 
ly program  of  this  church,  the  age  levels 
of  children’s  and  young  people’s  work 
are  retained  in  the  exact  divisions  of  the 
school  which  meets  on  Sundays.  In  other 
words,  the  Junior  Department  is  the  Jun- 
ior Weekday  Club',  the  Junior  High  De- 
partment is  the  Junior  High  Club. 

Following  is  a description  of  the  four- 
fold program  of  this  church  under  the 
general  heads  of  worship,  education,  ser- 
vice and  recreation: 

Worship 

1.  Worship  services,  with  devotion, 
music  and  sermons. 

2.  Communion  services. 
x3.  Junior  Church. 

4.  The  choir  and  special  music. 
x5.  Children ’s  Chorus. 

*6.  Organ  Recitals. 

7.  Securing  outstanding  speakers  on 
religious  themes. 

x8.  Kindergarten  during  Church  ser- 
vice. 

9.  Special  observance  of  special  days. 

10.  Woman’s  Missionary  Society. 

11.  Devotional  services  for  Y.  W.  iC.  A. 
and  Y.  M.  C A 

12.  Special  services  for  Lodges,  Scouts, 
Veterans  and  (Clubs. 

13.  Family  religious  training. 

14.  Systematic  follow-up  to  newcomers 
to  Mountain  Lakes. 

*15.  New  Organ  installed. 

*16.  Social  Visitation. 

*17.  Chorus  Choir. 

Education 

1.  Board  of  Religious  Education. 

*2.  Director  of  Religious  Education. 

3.  The  School  of  Religious  Education 
organized  by  departments  with  sep- 
arate rooms  fully  equipped  for  ser- 
ious training. 

4.  Preparatory  Class  taught  by  the 
minister. 

5.  Teacher  Training  Class. 

6.  Summer  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
School. 

■ 7.  Projected  Week  Day  religious  in- 
instruction. 

8.  Instruction  in  great  religious  art. 

9.  Missionary  Education. 

*10.  Forums. 

11.  Lectures,  recitals  and  concerts. 

12.  Dramas  and  Pageants. 
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13.  Religious  library  for  workers  and 
general  circulation. 

14.  Religious  magazines  recommended. 

15.  Free  pamphlets  on  helpful  subjects 
on  literature  table. 

xl6.  Church-night  during  the  week,  with 
dinner,  classes  and  committee  meet- 
ings. 

17.  Week-day  Activities  departments 
organized  for  young  people  and 
children. 

18.  Publication  weekly  Bulletin. 

19.  Attendance  and  Support — Standard 
Teachers  Training  courses. 

Service 

1.  (Church  office  with  information 
available  for  community  interests. 

2.  Meeting  places  available  for  wor- 
thy organizations  such  as  Clubs, 
etc. 

3.  Woman’s  Guild  rendering  service 
wherever  needed. 

4.  Men’s  Club  with  fellowship  dinners, 
speakers  and  program  of  interest 
and  uplift. 

5.  F*ull  time  caretaker  to  arrange 
building  for  all  engagements  of  or- 
ganizations whether  of  Church  or 
community. 

6.  Distribution  of  flowers  to  the  sick, 
shut-ins  and  calling  of  the  members 
on  all  such. 

7.  Pastoral  services  to  the  sick,  those 
in  need  or  deceased. 

8.  Support  of  Girl-Scouts,  Boy  Scouts, 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

x9.  Public  Health  campaigns  supported. 

10.  Support  of  local-national  and  inter- 
national organizations  for  charity 
and  benevolence  such  as: 

11.  Missions,  Education,  Bible  Study, 
Red  'Cross,  Near  East  Relief,  Inter- 
national Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  ete. 

12.  Directory  published  by  the  church. 

13.  Church  Secretary  arranging  for  en- 
gagements for  all  organizations. 

xl4.  Local,  County,  District  and  Nation- 
al Conventions  entertained. 

Recreation 

1.  Boys’  and  Girls’  Club  rooms,  game 
tables,  etc. 

2.  Parlors  for  social  occasions,  read- 
ing,  games,  ete. 

3.  Gymnasium  with  equipment  and 
showers,  Basket  Ball,  Volley  Ball, 
Badminton. 

x4.  Community  movies  with  two  mo- 
tion picture  machines  and  good  pic- 
tures. 

5.  Dramas,  pageants  and  minstrels, 
stage  fully  equipped  for  all  these. 

6.  Social  affairs,  dinners,  banquets, 
support  of  dances  for  young  people. 

7.  Music  and  orchestra. 

8.  Support  of  existing  summer  camps 
such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  private. 

9.  Summer  conference  attendance  such 
as  Blairstown,  Silver  Bay  and 
Northfield 

10.  Electrical  phonograph  for  auditor- 
ium use. 

xll.  Outdoor  Recreation;  Hockey,  Hikes, 
etc. 

* new.  activities  begun, 
x New  activities  projected. 

Besides  accommodating  all  of  the  or- 
ganizations under  the  direct  auspices  of 
the  church,  the  church  and  church  house 
are  open  without  charge  to  any  group, 
club  or  organization  in  Mountain  Lakes 
within  the  limits  of  the  regular  weekly 
schedule  for  meetings  of  all  kinds  and 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non -sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education  and 
training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships  at 
$100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  reeieved  into  the 
big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church  pas- 
tors and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 
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descriptions.  This  includes  such  regular 
meetings  as  the  Mountain  Lakes  Glee 
Club  rehearsals,  regular  and  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Mountain  Lakes  Woman’s 
Club,  the  College  Club,  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one 
hundred  meetings  a month  during  the  ac- 
tive winter  season. 

The  Church  has  a pastor,  a full- 
time Church  Secretary,  a part-time  Di- 
rector of  Religious  Education,  and  a full- 
time caretaker,  who  cares  for  the  physi- 
cal features  of  the  church  and  church 
house  for  all  of  these  organizations  and 
meetings. 

The  benevolences  of  this  iChureh  are 
distributed  through  the  channels  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  while  all  of 
the  literature  and  emphasis  in  the  com- 
munity is  of  a purely  interdenomination- 
al character. 

This  church  two  years  ago  entertained 
the  biennial  conference  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  has 
held  many  county  and  district  conven- 
tions in  the  last  three  years. 

Among  a population  of  approximately 
twenty-five  hundred  people,  the  Church 
has  had  the  remarkable  record  of  rais- 
ing each  year  something  over  thirty-two 
thousand  dollars  for  all  causes  for  the 
last  three  years.  The  woman’s  Guild  of 
the  church  which  pledged  ten  thousand 
dollars  on  the  new  church  house  has  had 
the  unique  distinction  of  paying  it  in  full 
within  two  and  a half  years  after  making 
the  pledge. 

The  church  has  a well-organized  Men’s 
Club,  Chorus  Choir,  Church  Vacation 
School,  Missionary  Society,  Woman’s 
Guild,  three  troops  of  Girl  Scouts.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  church  installed  a 
beautiful  new  organ  which  is  more  than 
half  paid  for  within  the  first  six  months 
of  its  installation.  It  has  an  electrical 
phonograph  of  the  large  thirteen-foot 
horn  variety  which  is  operated  in  such 
fashion  as  to  utilize  beautiful  orthophonie 
music  which  is  used  for  many  social  oc- 
casions in  the  community. 

The  motto  of  the  church  is  “In  essen- 
tials, Unity;  in  non-essentials,  Liberty; 
in  all  things  Charity,’’  and  it  takes  as 
its  rallying  call,  “The  Church  with  a pro- 
gram of  Worship,  Education,  Service  and 
Recreation.  ” 


Recovers  From  Operation 

David  R.  Piper,  a member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers,  was  operated  some 
weeks  ago  for  appendicitis  in  the  Sher- 
man Hospital,  in  Elgin,  Illinois.  He  had 
a very  difficult  time  of  it  for  many  days 
but  is  reported  quite  out  of  danger  now. 
He  will  spend  the  summer  in  N.  Y.,  re- 
covering his  strength.  He  has  resigned  hi3 
editorial  duties  with  the  David  C.  Cook 
Co. 


Community  Church  Proves  a Winner 

Northbrae  Community  church,  of  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  was  organized  in  1919  as  a 
Presbyterian  church,  but  later  it  was  re- 
incorporated as  an  independent  commun- 
ity church.  A new  building  was  erected 
■which  is  already  too  small.  The  Sunday 
school  has  an  attendance  of  500  on  the 
ordinary  Sundays  and  the  church  has  a 
membership  of  700.  The  church  carries 
an  operating  budget  of  $18,000.  The  debt 
on  the  church  property  is  being  cleared 
off  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  year.  The 


church  has  pre-empted  nine  lots  so  it  has 
plenty  of  land  for  future  development. 
The  pastor,  Laurence  L.  Cross,  came  to 
the  church  from  Los  Angeles  in  1924. 
Eugene  V.  Haynes  is  director  of  relig- 
ious education.  The  Women’s  Auxiliary 
have  paid  for  a fine  manse,  and  have  as- 
sisted the  church  in  other  ways.  Three 
troops  of  Boy  Scouts  are  attached  to  the 
church. 


Resignations  the  Order  of  the  Day 

Several  churches  have  lost  their  pas- 
ters recently.  Lakewood  Community 
church  of  Lakewood,  O.,  reports  the  res- 
ignation of  their  pastor,  Dr.  L.  S.  Ful- 
mer. The  church  is  getting  along  with 
supplies  for  the  summer.  Arthur  Hein- 
lein  has  resigned  at  Walsenburg,  Colorado. 
A fine  community  house  was  dedicated  at 
Walsenburg  last  autumn.  Mr.  Heinlein’s 
plans  for  the  future  are  not  yet  announc- 
ed. And  the  church  at  Carlsbad-at-the- 
Sea,  California  is  also  without  a pastor. 
Some  of  the  churehes  that  have  been 
without  pastors  for  some  time  seem  to  be 
getting  action  in  the  quest  for  a minis- 
ter. This  is  true  of  the  Federated  church 
of  Jetwell,  Iowa,  and  of  the  community 
church  at  Grandview,  Iowa. 


Churches  Helping  on  New  Program 

The  June  report  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  was  most  encouraging.  A 
number  of  churches  sent  in  offerings  for 
the  work  of  this  society.  Samuel  R. 
Guard,  the  treasurer,  wants  to  get  action 
in  interesting  a still  larger  number  of 
churches  in  the  task  of  extending  practi- 
cal Christian  unity  throughout  the  na- 
tion, wherever  it  will  bring  more  efficien- 
cy inj  religious  work. 


University  Has  Union 
Religious  Program 

At  the  University  of  Iowa  there  is  a 
School  of  Religion  in  which  Roman  Cath- 
olics, Protestants  and  Jews  co-operate.  A 
priest  is  on  hand  to  teach  certain  subjects 
and  the  Protestants  are  well  represented. 
During  the  university  year  speakers  are 
brought  from  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  to  address  the  university 
community.  Among  the  speakers  for  the 
coming  season  are  Fred  B.  Smith,  Dr. 
Albert  Palmer,  Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell 
and  O.  F.  Jordan.  The  churches  of  the 
little  city  join  in  the  union  service  which 
is  held  once  a month. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Millar  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.t  Secrotary 
of  Missions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Church  Has  Unique  Features 

At  the  Sunday  morning  service,  May 
25th,  First  Congregational  Church,  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York,  Carl  S.  Weist,  min- 
ister, a unique  service  was  held.  After 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  the  regular 
service  of  worship  the  worship  was  con- 
cluded by  a business  meeting  of  the 
church.  The  new  constitution  was  read 
and  adopted  which  makes  the  church  a 
community  church. 

“The  iCommunity  Church  at  the  Cir- 
cle’’ is  the  new  name.  Membership  is 
enlarged  to  include  those  who  wish  to  re- 
tain membership  in  other  churches.  They 
may  preserve  their  valued  association 
with  denominational  churches,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  full  membership  in  the 
community  church.  Provision  is  made  al- 
so whereby  such  members  may  send  their 
world  service  contributions  through  the 
world  service  treasurer  of  the  church  to 
the  missionary  societies  of  their  choice. 

Thus  while  fellowship  is  retained  with 
the  Congregational  - Christian  Churches 
of  America,  a larger  circle  is  drawn 
around  the  church  which  encircles  all 
Christians  of  the  community. 

A clause  permitting  “birth-right  mem- 
bership’’ of  children  was  also  adopted. 
According  to  this  clause  all  parents  who 
desire  such  membership  for  their  chil- 
dren may  enrol  their  children  at  birth. 
Thi3  is  a reeognintion  of  the  fact  that 
children  are  born  children  of  God.  It  is 
also  an  attempt  to  bring  a closer  co-ope- 
ration between  the  church  and  the  home 
in  regard  to  the  spiritual  development  of 
children. 

“The  Community  Chureh  at  the  Circle’’ 
now  numbers  830  members,  96  of  whom 
were  received  during  this  season,  and  700 
of  whom  united  during  the  present  pas- 
torate of  eleven  years. 

The  Community  Church  is  the  outcome 
of  repeated  attempts  by  the  First  Con- 
gregational Chureh  to  unite  with  other 
churches  in  the  community.  Eight  years 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  with 
the  English  Lutheran  Church.  Two  years 
ago,  negotiations  were  carried  on  with 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 

BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MLANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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the  Universalist-Unitarian  Church.  The 
plan  was  to  take  a new  name,  give  equal 
representation  on  all  boards  and  retain 
both  ipastors.  The  (Congregational  Church 
voted  unanimously  to  proceed  but  the 
plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  Last  year  a 
similar  attempt  to  form  a united  church 
was  made  with  the’  First  Reformed. 
Church.  Again  the  Congregational  Church 
was  unanimously  in  favor,  but  after  a 
number  of  meetings,  the  attempt  failed. 

Now,  however,  the  church  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  do  what  it  has  been  hoping  to  do, 
that  is,  be  a real  factor,  in  demonstrating 
that  Christians  can  live  and  work  to- 
gether no  matter  what  their  denomina- 
tional affiliation  may  be.  Already  a num- 
ber of  people  who  would  not  join  a de- 
nominational church  have  evidenced  their 
desire  to  become  a part  of  this  new  re- 
ligious community  movement. 


Agitation  for  Community  Church 

Continues 

For  a year  now  a group  of  laymen  in 
Pekin,  Illinois,  have  kept  up  an  agitation 
for  a consolidation  of  several  of  the  local 
churches.  There  have  been  the  usual  set- 
backs, but  the  situation  looks  more  like 
victory  right  now  than  it  has  at  any  time. 
Pekin  is  to  have  an  important  unit  of  the 
electric  power  system  of  the  Insull  inter- 
ests, and  there  is  a good  prospect  of  a 
growing  community.  It  was  once  an  im- 
portant distillery  city. 

Federation  is  Fourteen  Years  Old 

At  Cedaredge,  Colorado,  is  a federated 
church  which  is  now  fourteen  years  old. 
It  has  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  as 
the  main  elements  in  its  membership. 
Rlecter  W.  Johnson  is  the  pastor,  and  he 
has  been  on  the  field  for  three  years.  The 
church  is  supervised  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  but  the  pastor  declares 
that  it  is,  “handled  liberally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  community.’’  The 
town  has  a population  of  450  and  the 
church  has  a membership  of  300. 

Cedaredge  is  a village  just  a little  off 
the  railroad,  and  nestling  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Grand  Mesa  plateau. 


New  York  Men  Hold  Retreat 

A retreat  is  being  held  in  New  York 
state  for  the  pastors  of  community  and 
federated  churches  the  last  week  in  June. 
It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  group 
which  meets  in  New  York  City  several 
times  a year.  Richard  E.  Shields,  the 
new  secretary  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers,  will  be  in  attendance,  and  con- 
fer with  these  men  about  the  objectives 
of  the  Community  Church  Workers. 


IOWA  NOTES 

(Clifton  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  the  First 
Federated  church  of  Des  Moines,  was  hon- 
ored by  being  elected  first  president  of 
the  Des  Moines  Area  Council  of  Churches 
at  a meeting  held  at  the  First  Baptist 
church  on  the  evening  of  June  28.  Other 
officers  include  A.  W.  Merrill,  asst.  supt. 
of  city  schools,  H.  T.  Watts,  business 
manager  of  the  Register  and  Tribune,  T. 
R.  Alexander  membership  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  J.  Roy  Capps,  vice- 
president  of  the  Iowa  National  Bank,  as 
treasurer.  Three  special  departments  and 
four  standing  committees  were  arranged 
for  in  handling  the  work,  and  an  execu- 
tive secretary  to  the  council  will  prob- 
ably be  employed  later.  Regular  meet- 
ings are  scheduled  for  the  third  Thurs- 
days in  June,  September,  December  and 
March.  The  president  is  also  empowered 


to  call  special  meetings.  In  personal 
conversation  with  the  writer,  Mr.  Rash 
expresses  himself  as  being  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  honor  conferred  opon  him 
and  also  feels  that  the  new  move  is  being 
launched  under  very  auspicious  circum- 
stances. 


“Bigger  and  better  than  ever,’’  is  the 
report  given  by  A.  H.  Sonius  on  the  daily 
vacation  Bible  school  conducted  by  him 
and  his  assistants  and  including  pupils 
from  the  Greenville  Congregational 
church  and  the  Rossie  Community  church, 
of  which  Mr.  Sonius  is  pastor.  An  en- 
rollment of  186  was  recorded  and  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  172  maintained.  When 
it  is  considered  that  both  Greenville  and 
Rossie  are  small  villages  and  the  churches 
would  be  classed  as  strictly  rural  churches, 
this  record  is  remarkable.  Mr.  Sonius 
has  been  on  this  field  a little  over  two 
years  and,  has  met  with  well  deserved 
success  as  he  has  been  a tireless  worker. 
He  plans  to  leave  the  work,  however, 
about  the  first  of  August  and  enter  Chi- 
cago University  for  two  years  of  work, 
looking  towards  his  Ph.  D.  degree.  He 
expects  to  do  student  pastorate  work 
while  in  school. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Iowa 
Conference  of  Union,  Community  and 
Federated  (Churches  met  at  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building  in  Fort  Dodge  on  Friday, 
July  11th,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
a tentative  program  for  the  annual  con- 
ference which  will  be  held  at  Fayette 
next  October.  Those  in  attendance  were, 
the  conference  president,  Clifton  E.  Rash 
and  wife;  Robert  Buche,  conference  mis- 
sionary secretary;  and  Miss  Inez  Parker, 
secretary  of  First  Federated  Church,  all 
of  DesMoines;  A.  H.  Sonius  of  Greenville, 
conference  vice  president;  J.  P.  Johnson, 
of  Union,  Conference  secretary;  and  C.  F. 
Paine,  Eldora,  the  last  being  there  as  the 
representative  of  Pres.  J.  W.  Dickman  of 
Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette.  Mrs.  J. 
G.  Maynard,  conference  treasurer  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  was 
unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness.  A 
program  to  be  worked  out  in  connection 
with  the  annual  college  homecoming  was 
worked  out.  In  brief,  it  will  include  an 
opening  session  of  Friday  evening,  Sat- 
urday morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  a 
banquet  and  program  on  Saturday  even- 
ing and  a college  convocation  service  on 
Sunday  morning.  A strong  effort  is  be- 


* 

ing  made  to  secure  John  R.  Mott,  former 
U.  I.  U.  student,  and  noted  Y.  M.  C.  A 
worker,  as  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
of  the  conference. 


F.  F.  Stover,  pastor  of  Union  Federated 
Church  for  the  past  four  and  one  half 
years,  read  his  resignation  to  the  church 
at  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  Sun- 
day, July  19,  said  resignation  to  bo  ef- 
fective August  20.  Mr.  Stover  has  re- 
ceived a call  to  the  pastorate  of  Federat- 
ed Church,  at  Jewell,  Iowa,  to  take  on  the 
work  there  beginning  September  first. 
This  offers  him  a larger  church  ahd  a 
bigger  field,  as  well  as  a decided  increase 
in  salary  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
refuse  the  offer.  This  church  is  in  Mr. 
Stover’s  home  community,  his  boyhood 
home  being  near  Jewell,  and  it  was  also 
in  this  church  at  the  Sixth  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Union,  Community  and 
Federated  churches  of  Iowa,  that  Mr. 
Stover  was  ordained  into  the  ministry  in 
October,  1927.  During  their  four  and  a 
half  years  in  Union,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stover 
have  witnessed  sixty  additions  to  the, 
church  on  confession  of  faith  and  by  let- 
ter and  they  have  met  with  signal  suc- 
cess in  various  other  activities  of  the 
church.  Also,  he  has  been  quite  promi- 
nent in  I.  O.  O.  F.  circles  and  has  been 
in  demand  as  a speaker  on  many  differ- 
ent occasions.  Mrs.  Stover  was  president 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  active  in  other 
lines  of  work.  . Their  many  friends  both 
in  and  out  of  the  church  will  regret  their 
leaving  the  Union  community. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow 
ing  outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 
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EDITORIALS 


EDUCATING  OUR  ADULTS 

In  “Abie’s  Irish  Rose”  the  comedy  arises  from  the 
clash  of  ideas  between  the  younger  and  the  older  genera- 
tion. A wedding  attended  by  a Jewish  rabbi  and  a Catho- 
lic priest  furnishes  mirth  to  all  who  behold.  The  young 
people  cannot  believe  that  anything  matters  quite  so  much 
as  their  love.  And  the  old  people  cannot  believe  that  any 
human  values  can  be  put  ahead  of  their  traditions  and 
prejudices.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  human  life.  Youth 
breaks  tradition  in  the  name  of  progress.  And  the  older 
people  cling  desperately  to  the  older  ways  of  doing  things 
and  the  older  thought  forms. 

We  have  counted  a good  deal  on  youth  to  furnish  us 
with  the  progress  which  we  need.  We  have  thought  that 
youth  conferences  declaring  against  war  mean  that  an- 
other generation  will  not  go  to  war.  But  this  is  to  mis- 
understand the  power  of  the  older  generation  to  bend 
youth  to  its  prejudices.  War  has  always  arisen  from  the 
quarrels  of  the  aged,  but  the  price  of  these  quarrels  has 
been  paid  by  youth.  Old  men  make  the  wars  and  the 
young  men  fight  them.  The  same  discouraging  fact  is  to 
be  noted  in  connection  with  most  reforms  that  are  now 
sadly  overdue.  Whatever  the  educator  may  do  to  fill 
youth  with  progressive  ideas  is  undone  by  others  who 
mould  youth  more  than  the  educators  do. 

In  the  simple  matter  of  hours,  one  can  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  parents  over  teachers.  The  teacher  has  a 
child  twenty-five  hours  a week.  But  the  parents  have  him 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  time.  It  is  true  that  the 
play-ground  is  a big  influence  in  the  life  of  the  child.  But 
far  and  away  the  biggest  influence  is  that  of  parents  who 
tend  to  correct  the  teaching  the  child  gets  at  school. 

The  child  of  Lutheran  parentage  that  goes  to  a Meth- 
odist Sunday  school  does  not  necessarily  become  a Meth- 
odist. If  the  parents  care  very  much  about  denomina- 
tional affiliation,  they  see  to  it  that  the  child  becomes  a 
Lutheran.  As  the  child  grows  older,  he  may  enter  the 
“doubt  period”  and  question  all  his  teaching.  But  in  the 
long  run  it  is  likely  that  the  son  of  a Republican  will  also 
be  a Republican  and  the  daughter  of  a Lutheran  will  be- 
come a Lutheran. 

These  simple  facts  indicate  the  need  of  adult  educa- 
tion in  progressive  ideas,  if  the  world  is  to  go  forward. 
For  the  sake  of  the  child  the  adult  needs  to  be  educated. 
And  even  more  so  for  his  own  sake  does  he  need  some  in- 
fluence in  his  life  that  will  keep  him  mentally  awake  and 
growing. 

The  villages  of  America  now  have  in  them  a consid- 
erable number  of  university  educated  people.  They  are 
by  no  means  all  progressive  and  growing  people.  After 
four  years  in  the  state  university,  they  quit  reading  and 
thinking.  They  settled  down  in  the  village  mores,  and  are 
not  much  different  than  they  formerly  were.  One  may 
find  Indian  graduates  of  the  college  who  have  gone  back 
to  the  blanket  and  the  tepee.  The  efforts  of  the  educator 
were  wasted  on  these  individuals.  On  the  mission  field 
are  countless  individuals  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
mission  schools  without  any  appreciable  effect  upon  their 
lives.  Conservative  influences  in  the  social  environment 
have  brought  to  nought  the  new  ideas  that  played  upon 
their  lives. 


When  one  begins  to  inquire  as  to  the  task  of  adult 
aducation,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  find  an  institution  which 
may  undertake  the  task  of  keeping  adults  in  the  path  of 
progress.  The  public  school  does  but  very  little  in  this 
field.  In  Evanston,  Illinois,  is  a school  system  in  the  south 
part  of  town  which  for  years  has  realized  this  need  and 
worked  at  it.  The  neighborhood  organization  is  not  just 
a “Parent-Teachers”  association.  It  brings  lectures  and 
recreation  to  the  adults.  The  manual  training  rooms  of 
the  schools  are  open  to  the  fathers  in  the  evenings.  Drama 
and  music  are  cultivated.  The  group  of  adults  fills  the 
school  rooms  with  works  of  art  and  in  the  selection  of 
these  pictures  there  is  an  educational  experience.  But 
such  a public  school  effort  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  com- 
munities. The  school  buildings  are  for  the  children.  And 
in  some  communities  there  would  be  difficulty  in  securing 
the  use  of  a school  building  for  any  other  than  the  ser- 
vice of  children. 

The  woman’s  club  movement  in  the  larger  communi- 
ties has  done  a most  commendable  work  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cating women.  With  the  new  labor-saving  devices,  wo- 
men have  more  leisure  now  than  the  men.  The  vigorous 
young  woman  often  finds  the  bulk  of  the  day’s  work  done 
at  noon.  She  may  spend  her  time  for  the  most  part  play- 
ing bridge  and  gossiping,  but  the  woman’s  club  challenges 
her  to  use  two  afternoons  a month  in  meetings  where  edu- 
cational ideas  are  to  the  fore.  The  good  lecturer  now 
finds  his  chief  market  in  the  service  of  the  women’s  clubs. 
But  in  these  clubs  there  is  a constant  pull  to  rob  them  of 
their  educational  significance.  There  are  women  who  want 
more  parties  and  bridge  games  instead  of  more  lectures 
and  more  reading  courses.  At  times  they  secure  control 
of  the  club  and  then  follows  a period  when  it  has  but  little 
influence  of  an  educational  sort. 

The  luncheon  clubs  made  up  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men  have  also  contributed  something  to  adult  edu- 
cation. It  is  true  that  these  usually  start  out  with  “pep” 
meetings.  The  primary  interest  is  to  boost  the  home  town, 
and  make  everybody  want  to  live  in  it.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand that  people  will  not  move  to  Zenith  just  because 
of  “pep”  meetings.  The  only  way  to  get  more  people  to 
live  in  Zenith  is  to  make  it  a community  with  more  ad- 
vantages than  rival  communities  have.  Then  there  may 
set  in  a series  of  addresses  which  deal  with  community 
organization  and  development.  The  occasional  luncheon 
club  will  tolerate  a monthly  address  which  presents  a 
theme  just  for  the  enrichment  of  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
with  no  thought  of  immediate  benefits  of  a practical  na- 
ture. 

But  after  all,  what  institution  in  the  community  has 
so  big  a chance  in  the  work  of  adult  education  as  the 
church  ? Perhaps  only  one  person  out  of  ten  is  in  a church 
on  any  nice  Sunday  morning  in  the  average  American 
town.  Some  towns  will  have  a lower  average  than  this. 
But  many  churches  with  attractive  mid-week  programs 
have  found  that  the  number  of  personal  contacts  with 
adults  may  be  vastly  increased.  The  people  who  want  to 
use  most  of  their  Sundays  riding  around  in  cars  or  going 
to  moving  picture  shows  may  often  be  interested  in  what 
the  church  has  to  offer  some  mid-week  afternoon  or  eve- 
ning. One  may  readily  admit  that  the  primary  function 
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of  the  church  is  to  maintain  worship  and  to  keep  alive  the 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God  in  human  life.  But  the  church 
that  has  a worship  program  only  is  apt  to  find  its  con- 
stituency feeling  that  two  or  three  worship  services  a 
week  are  not  enough  to  justify  big  expenses  in  buildings 
and  a large  budget  for  the  maintenance  of  a minister, 
musicians  and  a sexton.  A big  open  door  for  the  church 
to  enter  just  now  is  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  a 
program  of  adult  education. 

The  educational  program  must  begin  with  the  minis- 
ter. Unless  he  sees  the  need,  it  will  be  hard  to  accomplish 
anything.  But  a church  that  has  a minister  that  does  not 
read  two  books  a year  (there  are  many  such)  will  likely 
be  making  a change  soon.  And  when  he  makes  a change, 
the  selection  of  the  new  man  should  be  partly  upon  the 
basis  of  his  mental  alertness.  The  community  that  main- 
tains an  intellectual  sluggard  as  minister  is  being  cheated, 
no  matter  what  the  minister’s  salary  may  be. 

The  evangelical  churches  need  few  things  more  than 
an  educational  pulpit.  The  ordinary  layman  when  he 
goes  to  church  wants  to  feel  not  only  the  mystic  emotions 
of  worship,  but  he  is  hungry  for  new  ideas.  If  he  goes  home 
feeling  he  could  have  preached  a better  sermon,  he  is  not 
likely  to  go  back  again.  The  evangelical  pulpit  has  spent 
much  of  its  time  denouncing  something  or  somebody. 
The  harsh  judgments  passed  on  individuals  and  on  organi- 
zations often  sin  against  Christian  charity.  The  evangeli- 
cal pulpit  has  exhorted  until  the  congregation  is  exhaixst- 
ed.  Appeals  for  loyalty  have  not  been  followed  up  with 
sound  reasons  for  church  loyalty. 

An  educational  pulpit  will  keep  the  lay  people  in- 
formed as  to  the  great  books  in  the  religious  world.  Such 
a pulpit  will  point  out  continually  the  religious  signifi- 
cance of  current  events.  A live  preacher  does  not  go  any- 
where or  see  anything  without  getting  a religious  slant 
to  what  he  sees.  Such  a minister  discerns  the  significance 
to  human  life  of  changing  customs  and  the  approach  of 
new  philosophies  and  new  ideas. 

That  anything  like  an  educational  program  for  adults 
will  be  appreciated  is  to  be  noted  in  the  large  adult  class- 
es to  be  found  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country.  These 
classes  are  often  poor  enough.  Many  sessions  are  spent  in 
rather  fruitless  discussion.  Yet  they  often  gather  more 
than  a hundred  men  together  on  Sunday  morning  while 
the  church  service  that  follows  will  not  include  thirty 
men.  It  may  be  that  men  want  to  perform  their  religious 
duties  early  in  the  day  that  they  may  have  more  freedom 
on  Sunday  to  do  other  things.  But  one  can  hardly  escape 
the  conclusion  that  in  many  of  these  churches  the  Bible 
class  is  more  interesting  and  more  helpful  than  is  the 
morning  sermon.  If  it  were  otherwise,  one  cannot  explain 
the  persistent  preference  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  the 
Bible  class. 

A church  that  has  one  of  these  classes  may  well  give 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
teaching  personnel.  The  well-educated  person  about  a 
church  needs  to  know  something  about  church  history, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  to  be  an  intelligent  church  mem- 
ber. There  is  great  need  of  classes  which  shall  study  such 
important  matters  as  war  and  peace,  the  labor  question, 
prohibition,  good  citizenship  and  other  kindred  interests. 

The  women’s  meetings  about  many  churches  are  edu- 
cationally sterile.  The  old-time  Ladies’  Aid  Society  has 
been  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a program  of  raising  a 
budget.  Even  though  this  society  continues  to  sew  and 
give  oyster  suppers,  it  may  save  its  life  by  something 
which  will  give  the  women  new  ideas.  The  woman’s  club 
movement  in  many  towns  has  drawn  away  from  the 
churches  the  more  alert  minds.  The  Kaiser’s  program  of 
“Kinder,  Kirche  and  Kuchen  (children,  church  and 
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kitchen)”  is  not  big  enough  a program  for  the  modern 
woman. 

What  a godsend  to  public  health  it  would  be  if  the 
Aid  society  would  bring  in  the  community  nurse  or  a town 
doctor  once  in  awhile  to  talk  about  the  family  hygiene  and 
the  prevention  of  disease.  The  women  have  the  public 
health  in  their  hands.  They  can  make  or  break  it.  The 
Polyanna  cults  work  at  the  matter  of  public  health  in 
their  own  way.  The  evangelical  church  woman  may  de- 
spise the  use  of  shallow  optimism  as  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing health.  But  to  despise  the  work  of  others  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  honest  efforts  in  a better  directed  way.  The 
women  are  the  first  teachers  of  speech.  They  ought  them- 
selves by  constant  contact  with  good  literature  to  give 
to  their  children  not  only  grammatically  correct  speech, 
but  beautiful  similes  and  metaphors.  And  they  have  a 
chance  to  bring  to  their  over-worked  husbands  a digest 
of  the  new  and  helpful  ideas  that  are  floating  around  in 
the  Avorld.  Many  a woman  is  her  husband’s  teacher  with- 
out his  knowing  it. 

Not  less  in  need  of  reform  than  the  Ladies  Aid  socie- 
ty is  the  local  missionary  society.  It  also  has  a budget, 
which  of  course  it  ought  to  have.  But  to  spend  the  time 
of  a society  talking  about  ways  and  means  without  stir- 
ring the  big  human  emotions  in  the  matter  of  service  is 
futile.  In  a good  missionary  society  the  women  study 
geography,  history,  comparative  religion  and  world  move- 
ments. One  can  hardly  imagine  a better  way  to  overcome 
the  provincial  mindedness  that  characterize  the  ordinary 
American  than  such  a course  of  study. 

Why  should  not  a local  church  encourage  its  educated 
people  to  teach  what  they  know?  If  some  one  has  a native 
knowledge  of  French  or  German,  why  not  a language 
class?  Why  should  some  former  kindergarten  teacher 
forget  her  skill  just  because  she  is  married? 

And  why  should  there  not  be  a church  reading  course 
with  perhaps  some  selected  list  of  books.  If  the  “book- 
of-the-month”  lists  of  books  are  not  always  ideal,  they 
might  furnish  a basis  for  reading.  A dollar  a year  would 
furnish  the  average  family  with  plenty  of  books  to  keep 
them  mentally  alive,  if  there  were  a cooperative  subscrip- 
tion to  one  of  these  clubs.  And  the  books  might  then  be 
donated  to  the  public  library  or  else  put  into  a church 
library. 

The  suggestions  given  above  are  practical  in  some 
churches.  They  may  stimulate  more  practical  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  educational  program  for  one 
church  is  not  that  for  another.  There  are  farmers’ 
churches  that  should  have  a complete  library  of  agricul- 
tural books  and  of  domestic  economy  for  the  use  of  their 
members.  Each  town  must  have  its  own  educational  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  church  will  render  its  greatest  service  to  the 
education  of  adults  by  keeping  alive  a faith  in  the  possi- 
bility of  adult  education.  One  reads  of  an  old  man  of 
eighty  learning  Greek  and  of  grandmothers  setting  into 
the  university  to  acquire  a degree  after  a family  has  been 
reared.  It  is  harder  to  learn  when  one  is  old,  but  not  im- 
possible. 

People  should  be  encouraged  to  broaden  their  field 
of  knowledge.  Much  of  the  education  in  schools  and  col- 
leges is  now  severely  practical  and  highly  specialized. 
The  people  that  went  away  to  school  and  learned  nothing 
but  how  to  make  a living  must  now  be  educated  in  the 
task  of  making  a life. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  credal  Christianity  has  done 
much  to  crystalize  the  human  mind  instead  of  encourag- 
ing it  to  grow.  The  creed  has  been  offered  as  a substitute 
for  thought.  The  man  who  asks  what  the  church  wants 
him  to  believe  without  at  the  same  time  asking  what  he 
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may  regard  as  true,  has  an  enslaved  mind.  It  is  easy  and 
comfortable  to  let  some  man  now  a thousand  years  dead 
do  your  thinking  for  you,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  not 
prove  adequate.  Thinking  is  dangerous,  but  stagnation 
of  the  mind  in  the  presence  of  the  big  life  problems  is 
even  more  dangerous.  When  Christianity  has  been  glori- 
ous, it  has  been  an  educational  religion.  And  we  must 
never  be  allowed  to  forget  that  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  called  “Teacher”  more  often  than  any- 
thing else,  and  this  founder  gave  a commission  to  his 
disciples  to  go  and  teach  all  nations  the  things  which  he 
taught. 


WHAT  VACATION  HAS  MEANT 

Perhaps  most  American  families  have  had  a trip  this 
summer.  The  vacation  may  have  been  very  brief  or  it 
may  have  extended  through  the  whole  summer.  It  may 
have  done  a lot  of  good,  or  it  may  have  brought  weari- 
ness in  place  of  rest  and  exhileration  rather  than  educa- 
tion. But  probably  most  American  people  have  been 
helped. 

The  good  vacation  has  brought  a wider  view  of  how 
people  live  and  work.  American  people  are  very  provin- 
cial. But  the  automobile  is  rapidly  breaking  this  up.  You 
can  not  tell  a farmer’s  daughter  on  the  street  any  more 
by  the  way  she  dresses.  Even  dialect  is  changing,  and 
some  day  one  will  not  be  able  to  tell  a Hoosier  at  Port 
Said  by  his  manner  of  speech. 

The  new  vacation  has  brought  a great  deal  of  out- 
door life  to  people  whose  employment  is  sedentary  and  in 
doors.  The  health  value  of  a good  vacation  is  beyond 
computation.  The  bow  must  unbend  sometimes  or  it  will 
break.  Those  who  were  wise  enough  to  take  a vacation 
will  live  longer. 

A lot  of  people  thought  when  they  bought  their  auto- 
mobiles they  would  be  poorer.  Some  are,  for  they  do  not 
know  how  to  use  them.  But  many  more  have  found  that 
travel  means  new  ideas  and  greater  virility  of  thought. 
Many  a person  will  go  home  from  his  vacation  this  year 
with  ideas  which  can  be  coined  into  money. 

The  person  with  a bad  vacation  experience  behind 
him  will  come  home  so  tired  he  will  need  to  rest  up.  He 
will  start  a new  year  of  work  with  depleted  energies.  He 
has  not  had  his  eyes  open  while  he  traveled.  He  is  no 
different  than  when  he  left  home. 

It  is  notoriously  hard  to  get  people  back  into  church 
habits  after  vacation  time.  It  is  rather  evident  that  most 
people  do  not  go  to  church  away  from  home.  That  is  too 
bad.  The  churches  would  gain  so  much  by  an  exchange  of 
ideas. 


OF  WHAT  USE  IS  BOOZE? 

Those  who  are  organizing  to  make  alcoholic  bever- 
ages more  accessible  to  the  American  people  need  to  an- 
swer a few  practical  questions.  Of  what  use  is  booze  any 
way?  Every  claim  made  for  it  has  been  discredited  by 
actual  experience. 

Once  it  was  claimed  that  no  one  could  be  healthy  and 
be  an  abstainer.  There  are  people  in  Europe  who  still 
cling  to  this  myth.  But  life  insurance  statistics  shattered 
this  idea.  There  are  companies  taking  only  abstainers. 
They  have  the  lowest  death  rate  of  any  in  the  field. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  booze  enriches  the  ex- 
perience of  the  individual  giving  him  joy  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  but  a drab  life.  This  claim  has  also  been 
shattered.  Every  alcoholic  joy  is  paid  for  at  a terrible 
price.  The  next  morning’s  headache  more  than  matches 
the  temporary  exhileration  of  the  night  before.  Poets 
have  sometimes  been  drinking  men,  but  greater  poets  have 
worked  on  the  basis  of  sobriety  and  intelligence. 

The  indictment  of  booze  continues  to  be  made  even 


by  those  who  fight  prohibition.  The  newspaper  with  a 
wet  editorial  often  has  in  the  same  issue  a news  story  of 
some  terrible  accident  due  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. The  divorce  court  records  are  one  long  recital  of 
the  selfishness  and  brutality  that  is  manifested  by  drink- 
ers. Our  new  machine  civilization  makes  drinking  work- 
men an  impossibility.  In  the  old  days  a man  could  handle 
a hoe  when  half  drunk.  But  in  these  days  of  precision 
workmanship  the  lathe  hand  must  bring  things  down  to 
less  than  a thousandth  of  an  inch  of  accuracy.  lie  must 
be  sober  to  do  so. 

The  threat  of  booze  to  the  religious  has  been  recog- 
nized for  two  thousand  years.  We  are  not  to  be  drunk 
with  wine,  but  filled  with  the  Spirit.  There  is  an  ex- 
hileration from  the  spiritual  life  that  has  no  bad  morning 
after.  No  drunkard  can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that,  in  good  fortune  and  in 
bad  the  church  must  continue  to  fight  John  Barleycorn. 


GIVE  THE  NEW  LEADER  A CHANCE 

By  the  time  the  autumn  program  is  going  in  the  com- 
munity churches,  the  new  secretary  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers,  Richard  E.  Shields,  will  be  on  his  job. 
He  will  open  an  office  in  Chicago  on  the  same  floor  as  that 
used  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Community  Church  Workers  now  has 
a definite  program  of  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  the  Home  Missions  Council.  This  co- 
operation is  symbolized  by  the  joint  committee  which  co- 
ordinates the  work  of  the  three  organizations. 

Mr.  Shields  has  had  several  years  of  experience  with- 
in the  organization  known  as  the  Community  Church 
Workers.  He  has  been  pastor  of  a community  church,  and 
in  this  pastorate  has  had  a conspicuous  success.  Born  in 
the  middle  west,  he  has  spent  a number  of  years  in  the 
east.  He  is  therefore  well  prepared  to  understand  vary- 
ing points  of  view  in  church  administration. 

He  brings  to  his  task  experience  in  community  church 
work,  a wide  acquaintance  with  the  personnel  of  the 
movement,  an  understanding  of  the  other  organizations 
that  have  a natural  interest  in  the  community  church 
movement  and  a real  conviction  about  the  importance  of 
his  task. 

He  is  entitled  to  his  chance.  He  should  have  the  co- 
operation which  alone  can  make  his  administration  a suc- 
cess. This  cooperation  means  an  exchange  of  information, 
a willingness  to  work  with  him  and  a concern  about  the 
financing  of  his  work.  His  salary  is  almost  entirely 
underwritten  by  two  individuals,  and  the  funds  that  are 
needed  from  community  church  people  will  furnish  him 
the  tools  to  work. 

Ten  years  ago  community  church  people  were  strang- 
ers to  each  other.  Now  there  is  a large  measure  of  ac- 
quaintance and  of  common  purpose.  A great  work  is  to 
be  done  and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  communi- 
ty church  people  should  have  some  simple  form  of  organi- 
zation to  do  this  work. 


POSITION  OPEN 

The  Friends  Community  Church  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, is  looking  for  a pastor.  We  want  a young  man  with 
good  training  who  will  appreciate  a real  opportunity  to 
develop  a successful  City  Church. 

Address,  FRANCIS  A.  WRIGHT, 

613  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Announcements  of  churches  and  ministers  in  this 
column  are  run  for  $1.75  per  issue  if  restricted  to  one 
column  inch. 
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YOUTH  CAN 

By  Cynthia 

These  are  days  when  the  youth  of  the  church  and 
of  the  world  are  unusually  active.  Everywhere  one  goes 
and  every  way  one  turns  he  will  find  youth  tremendously 
busy  “doing  things.”  Some  of  this  activity  is  very  much 
worth  while,  because  it  is  motivated  by  the  ideal  of  serv- 
ice to  one’s  fellow  men.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  just  ac- 
tivity for  activity’s  sake,  or  for  the  purpose  of  trying  out 
things  that  look  interesting  and  enticing — often  behause 
they  have  been  frowned  upon  or  treated  as  taboo  by 
adults. 

A recent  issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  carries  the 
following  interesting  and  illuminating  discussion  by  a 
group  of  modern  young  people : 

“I’m  getting  to  the  end  of  the  things  I want  to  do,” 
remarked  a girl  who  was  one  of  a group  of  young  people 
engaged  in  an  informal  discussion.  “I’ve  done  all  the 
things  I’ve  been  told  not  to — and  they  aren’t  so  amusing 
as  they  looked.  . . I’m  beginning  to  be  bored.” 

She  looked  around,  and  her  companions  admitted 
that  they  had  felt  the  same  way. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  she  went  on,  “as  if  there  might  be 
some  sense  in  this  right  and  wrong  business.  If  we  could 
get  it  on  a real  footing,  that  might  get  us  out  of  this 
tired  feeling.” 

Trying  to  reason  her  way  through  the  muddle,  she 
proposed  that  they  pick  out  some  decent  person,  and  find 
out  what  it  is  that  makes  him  honored  and  respected. 
They  had  been  discussing  some  men  of  the  past  who  are 
now  revered  as  examples  to  be  followed.  But  she  felt 
some  of  these  people  to  be  ugly.  Yet  she  was  not  clear 
as  to  why  she  thought  so.  She  admitted  that  a person 
says  a great  many  things  that  have  little  or  no  meaning. 
Summing  up,  she  remarked : 

“Anyhow,  it’s  too  easy,  just  wiping  them  off  the 
slate;  we  have  got  to  put  something  on  it — and  what? 
I don’t  know.” 

Finally  a girl  who  had  not  spoken  before,  declared: 

“You  can’t  act  as  if  you  were  alone  in  the  world.” 

Another  girl  spoke: 

“No.  Indeed,  thinking  over  the  decent  people  I 
know,  that  may  be  the  key.  They  remember  other  people 
and  behave  in  such  a way  that  if  everybody  behaved  like 
them  the  whole  thing  would  be  bearable.” 

“And  as  it  is,  they  get  ‘put  upon’  by  everyone  they 
know,”  said  another.  “I  know  the  sort  of  person  you 
mean.  It’s  all  right  for  the  others,  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
pretty  thin  for  you.” 

“Yes,  so  long  as  the  others  don’t  act  in  the  same  way; 
but  supposing  they  did?”  parried  another. 

“But,  look  here,  that’s  Christianity;”  cried  another. 
Her  tone  was  horror  struck. 

“Well,  if  it  is,  are  we  to  be  afraid  of  a word?”  was 
the  reply. 

This  free-for-all  discussion  shows  conclusively  that 
the  thinking  of  the  young  people  of  today  is  keen  and 
clear.  It  is  indicative  also  of  the  fact  that  down  under- 
neath all  youth’s  ceaseless  round  of  seemingly  fruitless 
activity  is  the  passionate  desire  to  discover  the  real  values 
in  life. 

A young  instructor  of  sociology  in  a state  university 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  by  another  course  of  rea- 
soning. He  had  come  from  a Christian  home,  but  had 
drifted  away  from  its  influence  and  had  set  up  his  own 
standards,  which  changed  according  to  his  varying  the- 
ories of  life.  He  was  inclined  to  be  critical  of  the  church, 
to  question  utterances  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  discount 
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the  faith  of  believers.  As  he  studied  the  problems  of 
sociology,  and  became  familiar  with  social  ideals,  he  began 
to  see  that  the  only  institution  which  concerns  itself  solely 
with  the  attainment  of  these  ideals  is  the  church,  and 
that  Christianity  supplies  the  only  adequate  motives  for 
their  realization. 

Christianity  is  built  upon  the  principle  found  in  the 
expression  of  one  of  the  group  referred  to  above:  “You 
can’t  act  as  if  you  were  alone  in  the  world.”  Disregard 
for  this  law  has  plunged  humanity  into  confusion  and 
distress.  We  are  at  sixes  and  sevens  because  everyone  has 
gone  his  own  way  regardless  of  God  or  his  fellow  men. 
No  wonder  that  a serious-minded  young  person  becomes 
bored  after  having  done  all  the  forbidden  things ! The 
Creator  never  intended  that  we  should  go  ahead  and  do 
as  we  please,  indifferent  to  everyone  about  us.  Nor  did  he 
intend  that  the  youth  of  any  age  should  be  motivated  by 
any  other  ideal  than  that  of  service  to  one’s  fellow  travel- 
ers along  the  dusty  road  of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  all  their  ceaseless  round  of  activities, 
youth  are  asking  the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  the 
age-old  question  “Why?”  with  respect  to  all  the  prob- 
lems that  touch  their  lives.  They  are  on  the  eternal  quest 
that  has  faced  and  will  face  young  people  of  every  age — 
the  quest  for  a satisfying  philosophy, -a  way  of  living  that 
brings  to  each  and  all  the  highest  good. 

Youth  in  all  generations  have  been  very  much  the 
same.  Yet  each  generation  has  its  peculiar  problems. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  young  people  had 
such  liberty  as  today.  They  are  not  moved  by  fear,  do 
not  live  right  merely  because  of  authority.  The  idea  of  a 
selfish  salvation  has  lost  its  appeal  to  them.  They  have  a 
deep  desire  to  understand  life,  to  seek  happiness  through 
cooperation  and  participation  in  the  world’s  big  tasks. 

Young  people  of  today  are  asking  that  Christian 
leadership  be  intellectually  honest.  Science  and  its  dis- 
coveries are  undermining  their  faith,  because  the  spiritual 
force  of  Christianity  is  not  keeping  pace  with  material 
progress.  Each  new  discovery  or  invention  places  new 
problems  in  their  path.  Increasing  secondary  and  high- 
er education  is  giving  them  a new  insight,  so  that  they  are 
investigating  doctrines  and  creeds.  Yet  controversy  over 
theories  concerning  the  personality  of  Jesus  draws  the  at- 
tention of  youth  away  from  the  idea  of  following  him. 

Jesus  is  more  concerned  over  his  disciples  following 
him  in  practice  than  he  is  over  men’s  theories  concerning 
his  personality.  “Has  Christianity  the  power  it  claims?” 
the  young  people  are  asking.  “Can  the  teachings  of  Je- 
sus be  actually  put  into  practice  in  this  community?  If 
not,  then  the  message  of  Jesus  is  but  a standard  of  de- 
cency rising  and  falling  as  the  social  order  wills  to  direct. 
And  if  that  is  all,  we  will  seek  the  general  level.”  Young 
people  observe  the  actions  of  those  around  them  and  learn 
by  experience ; so  that  environment  has  more  power  in  the 
shaping  of  their  characters  than  statements  about  what 
anyone  may  or  may  not  believe. 

Youth  are  asking  for  a reinterpretation  of  salvation. 
To  what  and  for  what  are  we  saved?  Is  our  economic  or- 
der Christian?  Must  part  of  humanity  be  lost  in  poverty 
and  ignorance  that  the  rest  of  it  may  be  cultured  and  en- 
joy the  fat  of  the  land?  Is  the  idea  that  all  can  win  a 
fallacy?  There  may  be  room  at  the  top,  but  all  of  us  do 
not  desire  to  be  victorious  by  the  sacrifices  of  our  fellow 
men.  Thousands  are  born  doomed  to  be  beasts  of  burden 
in  the  economic  system  that  is  producing  the  wealth  of 
the  nation. 
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Has  Christianity  a message  for  the  office  girl,  the  fac- 
tory worker,  the  day  laborer,  the  mass  of  young  people  in 
everyday  life?  Is  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ  a soothing 
system  to  console  the  wrecks  of  competitive  existence,  or 
lias  it  the  power  to  create  a new  world?  Has  it  the  power 
to  save  the  world  from  the  evils  of  industry,  race,  and 
war — or  is  youth  to  put  its  faith  in  force? 

The  interpretation  of  salvation  in  terms  of  economic, 
racial,  or  international  problems  does  not  appeal  to  all 
youth  in  the  same  degree.  To  some  the  problems  are  more 
personal.  Fundamentally,  however,  the  youth  of  today, 
as  in  every  age,  want  to  do  the  right  thing  and  they  will 
do  what  is  right  if  the  appeal  is  made  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation.  Would  that  one  had  the  power  to  express  in 
words  the  emotions  of  youth  as  they  try  to  solve  their  per- 
sonal problems ! Why  does  the  young  man  who  strives  to 
live  clean  usually  find  that  he  is  considered  abnormal? 
Why  does  the  young  woman  who  resolves  to  live  pure  usu- 
ally find  herself  unppular?  What  is  responsible  for  the 
subtle  underlying  idea  that  pervades  the  social  life  of  to- 
day, that  in  order  to  make  good  it  is  necessary  to  hover 
near  the  border  line?  Why  this  sneer  at  purity,  this  idea 
that  religion  is  for  invalids  and  disappointed  spinsters? 
Christian  people  must  find  some  constructive  program  of 
living  that  will  bring  the  young  man  and  woman  together 
in  deeper  fellowship,  that  will  deliver  youth  from  the  high 
pressure  that  dominates  present-day  social  relationships. 

Furthermore,  youth  ask  to  be  trusted.  If  past  gener- 
ations have  made  new  religious  discoveries,  then  why  not 
give  to  the  young  people  of  today  the  privilege  of  being 
the  spiritual  pioneers  of  their  own  age?  They  want  a 
real  share  in  big  projects  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this 
world.  One’s  religious  duty  has  too  long  been  a matter 
of  attending  worship  and  the  placing  of  a few  dimes  in 
the  collection  plate.  “These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone.  Ye  blind  guides,  which 
strain  at  a gnat,  and  swallow  a camel.”  No  wonder  the 
red  blood  of  youth  is  not  fired  to  Christian  living ! They 
see  all  too  little  of  real  sacrifice  incarnate  in  the  life  of  the 
church  of  today. 

For  youth  the  future  holds  no  dread.  They  have  been 
loyal  in  the  past  and  this  loyalty  will  continue  in  the  fu- 
ture as  they  are  given  places  of  responsibility  in  the 
church,  which  is  their  spiritual  heritage.  That  heritage, 
once  received,  is  the  basis  of  their  activity.  In  it  are 
found  the  accumulated  gifts  of  generations  of  youth  now 
grown  old.  The  principles  that  have  been  tested  are  bed- 
rock; the  organization  through  which  the  church  func- 
tions and  the  policies  which  have  molded  its  forms  should 
be  theirs  to  use  in  whole  or  in  part  as  seems  best. 

Youth  find  that  it  is  frequently  difficult,  however,  to 
give  loyalty  to  the  church  as  an  organized  institution.  It 
is  much  easier  to  defend  one’s  loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Je- 
sus Christ  than  in  the  face  of  the  woi'ld  to  defend  contin- 
ued attendance  upon  and  active  service  in  an  institution 
whose  equipment  today  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  modern, 
well-planned  public  school,  whose  teaching  force  is  large- 
ly inexperienced  and  untrained,  whose  program  of  religi- 
ous activity  is  frequently  lacking  in  reality  and  interest. 
Yet  loyalty  has  been  given  to  the  church  not  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  an  agency  through  which  youth’s  loyalty  to 
Jesus  Christ  may  best  be  expressed. 

It  is  a desperately  hazardous  thing,  this  of  being 
young.  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  youth  to  show  that 
they  need  not  be  bound  by  the  past,  but  that  they  can  con- 
fidently and  patiently  build  upon  it,  that  both  the  past 
and  the  present  may  be  a success.  Young  people  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  facing  problems  in  the 
scientific  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  new  day.  It  is  no  sim- 
ple task.  It  requires  the  intelligent  application  of  the 


teachings  of  Jesus  with  sympathetic  understanding  of  mo- 
tives and  circumstances.  The  end  is  by  no  means  yet  ob- 
tained, but  Christian  youth  and  leaders  of  youth  alike  are 
giving  their  best  thought  and  energy  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

To  youth  Christ  is  a very  vivid  personality.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  life  and  the  practical  nature  of  his  thoughts 
put  him  at  the  center  of  life  as  a moving  force  rather  than 
as  an  external  pattern  for  measuring  good  and  bad.  To 
each  and  every  young  person  according  to  his  own  nature 
and  needs,  Christ  gives  some  means  of  understanding  and 
serving  him.  He  becomes  a way  of  living,  not  a doctrine. 

Youth  find  themselves  in  serving  Christ,  by  doing  the 
day’s  work  well,  by  keeping  their  own  self-respect,  by  lov- 
ing beauty  and  truth.  They  know  that  to  do  work  poorly 
today  is  a crime,  and  that  the  highest  good  comes  only  as 
one  expresses  one’s  best  self  in  some  way  every  day.  Such 
a way  of  finding  God  through  dedicating  to  his  service 
one’s  best  self  is  not  new,  for  youth  of  every  age  have  let 
love  of  Christ  color  life. 

The  so-called  indifference  of  youth  to  the  God  of  the 
church  is  due  largely  to  this  new  recognition  of  God  as 
revealed  in  the  Christ  of  the  Jesus-way  life.  If  youth  can 
continue  to  discover  the  Christ,  who  is  real  for  this  gener- 
ation, we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  contribution  they  will 
make  to  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  next  generation,  and 
if  we  who  are  mature  can  hold  on  to  the  vividness  of  the 
youth  Christ,  we  too  can  guide  those  coming  after  us  into 
the  way  of  self-realization. 

Only  as  the  young  come  forward  unhindered  by  age- 
old  prejudices,  having  no  ancient  quarrel  to  remember, 
can  we  hope  to  achieve  a new  social  order  wherein  men 
will  dwell  together  with  “the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.”  Give  the  youth  of  today  their  chance. 
Their  ceaseless  round  of  activities,  if  motivated  by  the 
service  ideals  of  Jesus,  may  yet  lead  us  out  into  a new 
and  better  world. 


READY  FOR  WORK 

Young  man,  undenominational,  graduate  of  college 
and  seminary,  four  years  experience  in  church  work,  de- 
sires pastorate  in  community  or  federated  church.  Write 
J.  J.,  The  Community  Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Young  man,  well  trained,  excellent  speaker,  good 
worker,  and  organizer  will  be  open  for  a good  Communi- 
ty church  September  1st.  He  has  had  much  experience  in 
young  people’s  work,  and  in  religious  education  work,  also 
in  boys.  Will  go  anywhere.  Address  Community  Church- 
man, K.  L.  T. 

READY  FOR  A CHANGE 

MINISTER,  40,  lecturer,  baritone  soloist,  seeks  posi- 
tion in  federated  or  community  type  of  church.  Held 
pastorates  in  Canadian  United  Church.  Wide  experience 
in  young  peoples’  work,  pageantry  and  junior  choir  lead- 
ership. Considered  good  public  speaker  and  organizer. 
Wife,  ex-schoolteacher  and  musical.  Small  family.  State 
and  newspaper  endorsements  can  be  furnished.  Salary, 
not  less  than  $2,000.  Would  prefer  church  in  Central 
States.  Address,  P.  P.,  Community  Churchman,  Park 
Ridge,  111. 


The  spirit  in  which  a union  project  is  approached  is 
the  first  essential  of  success.  Churches  that  have  a long 
history  behind  them,  with  much  unpleasantness  in  that 
history,  must  cultivate  faith.  Kindness  and  appreciation 
of  the  other  person’s  view-point  are  necessary.  And  re- 
ligious institutions  need  to  be  reminded  sometimes  that 
prayer  is  also  an  essential. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  YOUTH 

By  Alva  W.  Taylor. 


The  rural  church  is  not  reaching  and  influencing  the 
rural  youth  of  the  day  as  it  should.  “4,000,000  of  the 
15,000,000  farm  children  are  pagans,”  says  Charles  J. 
Galpin.  The  Rural  Catholic,  of  April,  1924,  says,  “Ameri- 
ca is  made  up  of  two  distinct  populations — urban  and 
rural.  So  far  as  the  church  is  concerned  the  country  and 
the  towns  and  the  villages  are  still  pagan.” 

In  a study  of  700  rural  churches  nearly  half  of  them 
were  found  to  have  less  than  50  members.  No  provision 
is  made  for  the  young  people,  no  resident  ministers,  plants 
are  closed  for  six  days  a week  and  many  of  them  are  not 
open  on  the  seventh.  Three-fourths  of  the  rural  churches 
in  America  have  less  than  half  time  preaching  services. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  rural  preachers  in  the  three  larger  de- 
nominations live  outside  the  community  they  serve: 

The  rural  church  is  loosing  youth  from  its  fold.  The 
reasons  in  part  are:  (1)  Ignorance  of  much  of  the  rural 
ministry.  In  one  state  it  was  reported  that  9 °/o  of  the 
Methodist  ministers  licensed  for  one  year  had  less  than 
eighth  grade  education.  (2)  The  radio  furnishes  better 
entertainment  and  sermons.  (3)  The  farmers  mail  box  is 
filled  with  the  best  of  papers  and  magazines,  which  preach 
cooperation.  (4)  Tenants  move  often  from  one  part  of 
the  community  to  another,  and  seldom  take  an  active  part 
in  the  local  church,  or  perhaps  they  find  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  local  denominational  body,  and  that  serves  as 
a barrier  to  their  cooperation.  (5)  The  modern  consoli- 
dated school  makes  the  church  antique  in  comparison  and 
its  old  methods  unattractive.  (6)  The  message  of  the  ru- 
ral church  fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  moralities 
of  life.  (7)  Youth  fails  to  see  religion  in  overchurched 
fields,  and  especially  where  home  missionary  monies  have 
been  spent  in  the  competition  of  religious  bodies. 

The  Ohio  church  survey  was  completed  in  1924.  At 
the  time  of  the  investigation  it  was  found  that  403  rural 
and  small  town  churches  of  25  denominations  were  re- 
ceiving home  missionary  aid.  Nearly  one-half  of  those 
were  in  communities  that  were  undoubtedly  overchurched. 
Only  16  of  them  stood  alone  in  their  communities  without 
any  protestant  competition.  97 % were  in  communities 
of  less  than  1000  population.  159,  or  20%  were  in  commu- 
nities where  two  or  more  churches  were  receiving  mis- 
sionary aid.  All  but  20  of  these  were  in  communities  of 
less  than  500  people  per  church  of  population.  C.  Luther 
Fry  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research 
says  that  a national  survey  of  the  rural  churches  shows 
that  three-fifths  of  all  the  churches  receiving  home  mis- 
sionary aid  in  villages  of  1000  population  or  less  are 
“competitive”  churches  in  the  sense  that  they  are  com- 
peting with  other  white  protestant  churches  located  in 
the  same  trade  area. 

“Large  numbers  of  our  youth  are  making  three  criti- 
cisms of  the  present  rural  church,”  says  Rev.  Halford  E. 
Luccock,  in  the  Christian  Advocate.  They  say  that  it  is 
too  much  occupied  with  the  issues  of  the  bygone  days. 
Remote  doctrinal  and  theological  matters  are  far  from  the 
present  day  life  of  the  young  people.  The  church  asks 
youth  too  often  to  accept  an  orthodoxy  rather  than  to 
attempt  an  adventure”. 

“Second,  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  church  is  too 
much  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  the  institution. 
Young  people  go  to  church  and  find  too  often  that  the 
chief  interest  seems  to  be  in  organization,  administration, 
legislation,  and  new  buildings.” 

“Third,  is  the  feeling  that  the  church  is  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  minor  moralities.  Young  people  think  the 
church  often  gets  more  heated  over  small  details  of  con- 


duct than  over  big  moral  questions.  As  one  college  stu- 
dent said  a few  days  ago,  ‘Maude  Royden  comes  across 
the  Atlantic  to  work  for  a better  understanding  and  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  That  is 
one  of  the  biggest  questions  of  the  day.  Yet  a lot  of 
church  people  apparently  don’t  care  about  that:  they  care 
only  for  the  cigarette  that  she  smoked’.  The  church 
should  give  youth  a real  desire  to  share  in  its  life  and  the 
•government.  The  church  must  think  through  its  problems 
with  youth.  There  is  no  use  of  getting  shocked ; if  we  get 
shocked  we  will  never  be  able  to  help  anybody.” 

Can  the  church  enlist  youth?  if  so  how?  There  are 
outstanding  examples  of  rural  churches  that  are  reaching 
them.  They  have  learned  that  youth  has  three  character- 
istics, which  when  harnessed  can  be  of  great  service. 
Youth  has  a large  capacity  for  enthusiasm;  it  thrives  on 
adventure.  We  see  them  hop  across  the  ocean,  scale  the 
unsurmountable  mountains,  fly  across  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  drive  a mechanical  apparatus  called  a car  at  the 
rate  of  225  miles  an  hour,  and  “go  where  angels  would 
fear  to  tread”.  Does  the  church  challenge  this  youth  to 
tasks  of  moral  and  social  adventure? 

It  is  not  of  much  use  to  say  to  youth,  “don’t  investi- 
gate”. They  will  investigate  for  themselves.  To  say  to 
youth,  “don’t  study  evolution,  it  may  cause  you  to  lose 
your  religion,  don’t  pet  for  it  is  wrong,  don’t  dance,  don’t 
smoke,  don’t  read  novels,  is  foolish” — they  will  investi- 
gate these  don’ts  to  see  if  age  is  correct. 

It  has  been  for  the  sake  of  youth  that  the  educational 
system  of  the  rural  communities  has  changed  from  that  of 
the  one  room  school  house,  with  all  of  its  inadequateness 
and  antique  methods,  to  that  of  the  centralized  or  consoli- 
dated school. 

Thousands  of  one  room  schools  have  been  closed  and 
consolidated.  Why  have  not  the  churches,  that  are  too 
small  to  exist  alone,  likewise  been  consolidated  instead  of 
simply  left  alone  to  die?  “The  uniting  or  federating  of 
rural  churches  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  rural  district,” 
said  the  president  of  a state  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
County  school  superintendents  and  state  school  supervis- 
ors are  encouraging  school  consolidation,  why  should  not 
religious  leaders  urge  the  consolidation  of  churches? 
Every  part  of  rural  life  has  been  placed  on  a cooperative 
basis,  but  the  religion.  Youth  has  little  interest  in  de- 
nominationalism  and  has  shown  a decided  interest  in  the 
consolidated  or  union  church.  This  type  of  church  shows 
a decided  improvement  over  that  of  the  church  of  yes- 
terday. Elizabeth  Hooker,  in  The  United  Churches,  says: 
“The  consolidated  church  pays  better  salaries  and  that  se- 
cures better  ministers.  They  have  larger  and  more  ef- 
ficient Bible  schools  and  better  material  equipment,  and 
thus  acquire  a higher  standard  of  Bible  school  supplies. 
They  have  a more  extensive  program  for  the  youth.  They 
make  converts  to  religion  more  easily.  Last,  they  appear 
to  have  a greater  spiritual  power.” 

There  are  three  things  which  the  rural  church  should 
possess  if  it  would  reach  and  hold  youth.  First,  the  leader 
of  the  local  church  must  possess  personality,  sympathy,  a 
certain  educational  qualification,  must  be  fair  in  his  deal- 
ings, refrain  from  sectarianism  on  all  occasions  even 
though  his  may  be  the  only  church  in  the  community 
and  present  community  wide  programs.  He  must  be  sin- 
cere, friendly,  love  his  people,  have  faith  in  his  cause, 
know  his  subject,  and  give  full  time  to  the  parish.  If  the 
pastor  will  organize  baseball  teams,  boy  scout  troups  and 
conduct  interesting  socials  it  will  keep  the  young  people 
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tied  to  the  church.  Such  things  are  as  legitimate  work 
for  the  church  as  making  pastoral  calls,  teaching  old 
folks  classes,  encouraging  the  aid  society  or  hustling  a 
ticket  sale  for  an  ice  cream  social.  The  progress  of  the 
rural  church  is  not  the  question  of  machinery,  but  of 
personality. 

Second,  from  the  high  school  age  on  there  must  be 
placed  on  youth  a greater  responsibility.  A farm  child 
learns  to  be  responsible  at  a very  early  age.  They  need  a 
leader  as  a guide  and  a director  but  not  a person  to  do  all 
of  the  work.  Give  them  the  job  of  teaching,  superin- 
tending departments,  ushering,  serving  on  the  official 
board,  conducting  a worship  service.  Youth  wants  some- 
thing new — new  activities,  new  plans,  new  leaders,  new 
responsibilities.  “Our  church  seems  to  be  going  back,” 
said  a certain  lady,  “Our  pastor  is  a good  man  and  a 
good  preacher,  but  he  never  does  anything  new.” 

Third,  the  church  of  tomorrow  can  not  be  a sectarian 
church.  It  will  be  interested  in  all  things  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  but  it  will  never  forget  its  primary  mis- 
sion as  a teacher  of  religion.  The  essentials  of  Christiani- 
ty are  held  in  common ; the  non-essentials  will  not  be  em- 
phasized to  keep  Christian  people  apart  in  this  age  of  co- 
operation. 




The  revival  of  the  rural  community  as  a social  and  re- 
ligious unit  can  be  done  by  making  the  church  an  active 
and  democratic  institution,  striving  to  meet,  not  only  the 
religious  needs,  but  the  intellectual,  economic,  recreational 
and  social  requirements  of  the  people  who  live  around  it. 
A church  serving  a community  where  the  neighbors  gather 
for  play  and  instruction,  as  well  as  for  worship,  will  find 
that  it  will  reach  the  youth  of  its  neighborhood.  The  min- 
ister is  the  logical  “social  engineer”.  The  church  has  the 
building  and  the  workers;  it  can  be  made  a social  center, 
the  open  forum,  a place  of  co-operation  for  every  good  ef- 
fort in  the  community.  The  day  has  gone  when  the 
church  will  be  maintained  just  because  it  is  a church,  or 
the  minister  reverenced  because  of  his  “cloth”.  Both 
must  prove  themselves  vital  to  the  lives  they  seek  to  serve. 

The  churches  that  lead  in  serving  the  community  will 
survive  to  be  the  servants  of  their  communities  and  those 
that  learn  how  to  lose  their  denominational  life  will  find 
that  Christianity  is  larger  than  any  of  the  divisions  of 
Christianity.  Youth  will  stay  by  the  church  when  it  pre- 
sents opportunity  for  expression  of  the  idealism  of  youth. 
The  Master  gathered  together  a group  of  youth  and  fired 
them  with  his  spirit  until  they  were  happy  to  go  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 


JIM  AND  JAKE 

Over  Station  WRUC  (Rural  United  Church) 
By  James  D.  Wyker. 


Jim:  Hello,  Jake,  this  old  line  fence  will  have  to 

have  a new  one  I guess.  The  old  one  won’t  keep  my  cat- 
tle out  o’  your  corn. 

Jake:  Don’t  be  in  a hurry  about  getting  it, — the 

corn  is  not  very  big  yet.  By  the  way,  Jim,  we  been  neigh- 
bors nigh  onto  twenty  years  without  ever  a line  fence 
scrap. 

Jim:  Guess  that’s  right.  Pays  to  be  good  neighbors. 

Jake:  Speakin’  o’  line  fences,  Jim,  you  ought  to 

have  heard  that  young  preacher  down  at  the  school  the 
other  night. 

Jim:  Well,  you  know  I got  so  much  religion  as  a 

boy,  I’ve  not  got  much  use  for  preachers.  The  Lord 
ought  to  be  satisfied  if  a man  is  a good  neighbor.  But 
what  did  the  preacher  say  about  line  fences? 

Jake:  Well,  there  were  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists,  all  there  at  the  meeting.  When  they  all 
got  quiet  he  said  just  about  these  words,  “You  farmers 
don’t  build  two  line  fences  side  by  side  between  your 
farms.  You  just  build  one  together  and  each  one  takes 
his  share.  It  used  to  be  farmers  had  law  suits  over  line 
fences,  but  now  they  work  out  everything  like  neighbors 
ought  to.  Farmers  ought  to  work  out  religion — ” 

Jim:  But  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I see  any  connection  be- 
tween a line  fence  and  a church ! 

Jake:  I was  just  saying,  he  said  us  farmers  are  not 
as  neighborly  about  our  churches  as  we  are  our  line 
fences.  We  build  and  operate  three  churches  here  side  by 
side,  all  for  the  same  purpose.  All  three  of  them  are  de- 
lapidated  and  broken  down.  Most  of  the  preachers  we 
get  are  not  educated  enough  to  suit  the  big  city  churches 
so  we  have  to  take  what  is  left  over.  Nobody,  today, 
wants  to  go  to  an  old  stale  church  to  hear  an  old  stale 
preacher.  If  our  line  fences  were  in  as  bad  shape  as  our 
churches  we  would  tear  them  all  down  and  get  rid  of 
them. 

Jim:  By  George,  I kinda  like  the  idea.  What  else 
did  he  say? 

Jake:  Well,  he  told  us  he  thought  we  all  ought  to 


keep  our  different  opinions  about  religion  to  ourselves, 
just  like  our  line  fences,  and  all  of  us  put  our  money  to- 
gether and  hire  a good  preacher  to  come  right  here  and 
live  amongst  us.  lie  thought  we  needed  a preacher  who 
could  live  here  and  help  us  out  with  our  new  school  and 
the  “Co-op”,  and  all  the  other  things  besides  the  church. 
After  he  got  through  I told  Deacon  Brown  we  could  use 
the  Presbyterian  church  for  preaching,  the  Baptist  for 
our  club  meetings,  and  we  might  make  the  Methodist  in- 
to Sunday  School  rooms. 

Jim:  What’d  the  old  man  say? 

Jake:  Awh,  he  just  grinned  like  he  didn’t  know 

what  to  say. 

Jim : As  you  know,  Jake,  I think  religion  is  just  be- 
ing a good  neighbor:  but  if  the  church  people  in  this 
here  place  all  get  together,  like  that  young  preacher  said, 
I’ll  patch  up  this  old  line  fence  so  it  will  do  three  more 
years  and  give  the  money  for  the  salary  of  the  new  preach- 
er. 

Jake:  Jim,  I’ll  bet  there  are  a lot  of  fellows  in  this 
valley  like  you,  who  never  go  to  church,  ’cause  they  can’t 
understand  this  three  church  business.  Guess  we’ll  have 
to  call  a meeting  to  talk  it  over.  We  sure  need  a united 
church  in  this  community. 

Jim:  Mighty  fine  idea.  I’ll  come.  Good-day. 

Jake  : Good-by.  Hold  off  on  that  fence  a while.  We 
may  need  you  to  start  the  subscription  list. 


Our  readers  value  The  Community  Churchman  first 
of  all  as  a newspaper.  They  probably  read  the  back  pages 
first,  or  would  if  these  pages  always  contained  interest- 
ing news.  The  news  department  depends  upon  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  a large  number  of  people.  Send  us 
news  of  pastoral  changes,  of  new  churches  that  have  been 
found  or  that  have  been  recently  organized,  interesting 
and  unique  ways  of  working  and  other  information  that 
seems  to  deserve  a place  in  a news  department  of  a com- 
munity church  newspaper.  Newspaper  clippings,  calen- 
dars and  circular  letters  are  also  useful. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

Another  vacation  season  is  past  and  we  face  a new  season  of 
earnest  activity  in  the  church.  The  passing  of  summer  time  and 
the  approach  of  autumn  and  winter  brings  a renewal  of  interest  in 
the  various  activities  of  the  Church.  Town  and  city  churches  are 
now  starting  their  seven  day  a week  schedules.  Churches  in  the 
rural  districts  are  finding  a renewal  of  interest  after  the  busy  sea- 
son of  travel  in  nomadic  America. 

B'ack  of  these  activities  and  of  all  duties  there  should  be  re- 
ligious motives.  There  should  be  a sense  of  partnership  with 
God,  for  we  are  workers  together  with  Him.  To  keep  our  motives 
pure  and  entirely  what  they  ought  to  be,  it  is  an  excellent  prac- 
tice to  read  a portion  of  the  Bible  each  day.  The  daily  readings 
outlined  below  center  around  the  lessons  presented  on  this  page. 
In  your  daily  reading  make  an  earnest  effort  to  stimulate  your 
Christian  thinking  which  will  keep  your  motives  of  Christian  ser- 
vice clear. 

Week  of  September  21:  September  21,  Genesis  12:1-5;.  Sep- 

tember 22,  Exodus  3:1-8;  September  23,  I Samuel  10:1-8;  Septem- 
ber 24,  Amos  7:10-17;  September  25,  Jeremiah  1:1-10;  September 
26',  Jonah  1:1-3;  September  27,  Psalm  8. 

Week  of  September  28:  September  28,  Luke  1:1-14;  Septem- 

ber 29,  Luke  1:5-7;  September  30,  Luke  1:8-23;  October  1,  Luke 
1:24-38;  October  2,  Luke  1:39-56;  October  3,  Luke  1:57-66;  October 
4,  Luke  1:67-80. 

Week  of  October  5:  October  5,  Luke  2:1-7;  October  6,  Luke 

2:8-20;  October  7,  Luke  2:41-51;  October  8,  John  2:1-5;  October  9, 
Mark  3:31-35;  October  10,  John  19:25-27;  October  11,  Luke  2:19. 

Week  of  October  12:  October  12,  Luke  2:25-32;  October  13, 

Luke  2:32-39;  October  14,  Acts  9:1-9;  October  15,  Acts  9:10-19; 
October  16,  Hebrews  1:1-4;  October  17,  Colossians  1:9-15;  October 
18,  John  14:6-11. 

»*•*** 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

September  21 — ‘Jonah:  The  Narrow  Nationalist  Rebuked” — 

Jonah  3:1-5,  10,  4:1-11. 

Let  no  one,  in  the  study  of  this  lesson,  be  at  all  satisfied  un- 
til he  has  read  straight  through  all  four  chapters  of  this  well 
known  book.  It  is  well  to  keep  one’s  mind  clear  in  regard  to  the 
stirring  events  of  this  little  book. 

Jonah  is  the  brilliant  picture  of  a man  who  wishes  to  get 
away  from  the  path  of  duty.  When  God  called  him  to  go  in  one 
direction,  he  set  out  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction.  How  often 
man  chooses  his  little  way  rather  than  the  higher  way  of  God.  The 
heights  of  greatness  are  by  the  way  of  harmonizing  our  ways  and 
our  wills  with  the  way  and  the  will  of  God. 

The  book  of  Jonah  describes  a city  of  heathen  people  about 
to  perish.  Salvation  from  a terrible  fate  was  only  possible  through 
one  way,  the  way  of  repentance.  God  appointed  Jonah  to  give  the 
call  to  repentance.  The  people  of  Nineveh  believed  his  words  and 
repented  of  their  sins.  And  God  graciously  received  them  again 
into  His  favor. 

But  Jonah  was  not  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  mission. 
His  prejudice  against  nations  other  than  his  own  filled  his  soul. 
He  had  not  learned  the  wideness  of  God ’s  mercy.  True  religion 
breaks  down  racial  and  national  barriers.  We  have  no  right  to 
build  a fence  around  the  mercy  of  God,  To  think  well  of  one’s 
country  does  not  mean  that  he  has  to  despise  others.  By  being 
truly  loyal  to  one’s  own  land  he  can  best  learn  to  respect  the  po- 
sition of  others. 

It  has  been  well  written  that  ‘‘Jesus  gave  us  a gospel  of  sal- 
vation which  includes  the  world.  He  ordained  His  church  to  be  a 
missionary  church.”  We  keep  the  gospel  best  by  giving  it  awa y, 
as  we  share  it  with  others.  Jonah  is  one  of  the  great  missionary 
books  of  the  Bible. 

• • • • • 

September  28 — ‘‘Review:  The  Greatness  of  the  God-fearing” — 

Psalm  8. 

A regular  procession  of  Old  Testament  worthies  have  passed 
before  us  during  the  past  three  months.  They  were  mighty  men 
and  women  of  God,  who  in  their  day  and  generation  held  up  the 
torch  of  truth  and  righteousness.  If  you  have  read  the  daily  Bi- 
ble readings  outlined  for  the  past  week,  you  have  learned  of  the 
call  that  some  of  them  received. 

The  highest  satisfaction  that  can  come  to  any  one  in  life  is 
to  be  true  to  the  best  that  he  knows.  We  believe  that  can  be 
said  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  Deborah,  Naomi,  Ruth,  Hannah, 
Jonathan,  David,  Amos,  Josiah,  Jeremiah.  Saul  started  well,  but 
ended  badly.  Jonah  was  an  effective  preacher  of  God,  but  his 
life  was  dimmed  by  narrow  thinking  and  prejudices.  Others  of 
these  had  their  days  of  temptation  and  failure,  but  each  time  they 
found  their  way  back  again. 


What  was  it,  then,  that  really  made  these  men  and  women 
great?  They  had  a great  and  sure  sense  of  God.  They  heard  and 
answered  a call  to  duty.  They  had  learned  the  lesson  of  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  God.  Their  qualities  of  character  have  been  sum- 
med up  as  follows:  ‘‘Eaith,  unselfishness,  courage,  mentality, 
leadership,  loyalty,  trust,  righteousness.”  May  God  give  us  men 
and  women  today  like  them! 

* * * * • 

October  5 — ‘ ‘Zacharias  and  Elisabeth” — Luke  1:5-80. 

With  this  lesson  we  begin  a three  month’s  course  in  the  study 
of  some  of  the  representative  men  and  women  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  aim  of  these  lessons  has  been  well  stated  in  the  words: 

‘ ‘ To  discover  through  a study  of  the  experiences,  attitudes,  and 
actions  of  representative  men  and  women  of  the  New  Testament 
the  factors  which  determined  their  characters,  and  to  create  in  the 
pupil  an  earnest  desire  and  purpose  to  avoid  their  mistakes  and  to 
express  the  Christian  spirit  and  Christian  ideals  in  his  personal  life 
and  in  all  his  relationships.” 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  we  come  upon 
two  very  interesting  characters,  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth.  At  a 
time  when  the  tone  of  religion  was  low  in  Israel,  this  man  and  his 
wife  present  a picture  to  us  of  devout  godliness.  ‘ ‘ They  were 
both  just  in  the  sight  of  God,  blameless  in  their  obedience  to  all 
the  commands  and  regulations  of  God.” — (Moffatt’s  Translation). 
Their  home  was  a religious  home.  They  found  time  for  God. 

The  coming  of  a son  into  their  home  was  a great  event.  Every 
child  is  a blessing  from  God,  giving  parents  a responsiblity  and 
joy  that  can  come  in  no  other  way.  Rightly  the  child  John  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  Chris- 
tian baptism,  too.  Naturally  supreme  joy  filled  the  souls  of  Zach- 
arias and  Elisabeth  as  they  thought  of  what  their  son  was  to  be- 
come. 

Every  true  father  and  mother  will  dream  great  things  for  son 
or  daughter.  The  training  of  a Christian  home  makes  its  impress 
upon  the  growing  preparation  for  life’s  work.  Is  Jesus  the  head 
of  your  home,  is  He  the  ‘‘Unseen  Guest”,  is  He  the  ‘‘Silent  Lis- 
tener” right  in  your  midst?  Is  your  home  Christian? 

• *#»*» 

October  12 — ‘‘Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus” — Luke  2:15-19;  John 
2:1-5;  John  19:25-27. 

The  story  of  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  centers  around  Mary  and 
the  Christ  Child.  How  beautiful  is  the  simple  story  as  recorded  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Luke!  But,  before  the  story  of  the  Na- 
tivity, we  come  upon  the  beautiful  song  of  Mary,  the  Magnificat, 
Luke  1:46-55,  beginning  with  the  words  ‘‘My  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God,  my  Saviour.”  Here, 
indeed,  is  the  soul  of  Mary  revealed.  Mary  stands  for  all  that  is 
lofty  and  pure  in  motherhood.  As  a true  mother,  she  cared  for 
her  child  with  loving  hands,  and  trained  Him  in  the  love  and  ser- 
vice of  God. 

Mary  followed  the  career  of  Jesus  with  great  interest.  In  their 
conversation  at  the  wedding  at  Cana  we  see  a beautiful  expres- 
sion of  their  relationship,  of  Mary’s  dependence  upon  her  faithful 
Son.  It  is  a happy  satisfaction  that  comes  to  every  mother  when 
she  knows  that  she  has  done  her  best  for  her  sons  and  daughters, 
and  when  they,  in  turn,  express  to  her  their  gratitude  for  what 
she  has  done  for  them. 

As  Jesus  grew  to  manhood  Mary  trusted  Jesus  and  made  Him 
self-reliant.  Many  parents  these  days  make  life  too  easy  for  their 
children.  They  fail  to  train  them  to  bear  responsibility.  They 
permit  them  to  grow  up  without  self-reliance,  and  once  away  from 
the  care  free  life  of  home,  they  are  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  pres- 
sure of  life  today. 

Parents,  train  your  children  in  responsibility  and  self-reli- 
ance. They  will  thank  you  for  it  more  and  more  as  the  years  go 

by. 

* * * * • 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

September  21 — -“How  Improve  Our  Organization  and  Team 

Work?”-— Acts  6:1-7. 

September  28 — ‘‘How  Would  I spend  $1,000  on  Missions?” — Luke 

10:25-37. 

October  5 — ‘‘How  May  We  Help  Polks  in  Our  Community?” — 

James  1:27. 

October  12; — ‘‘Marks  of  a Good  Citizen” — James  2:1-17. 


Lord  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  land  and  the  sea 
and  all  that  therein  is:  take  from  us,  we  humbly  implore  Thee, 
the  spirit  of  gain  and  covetousness;  give  us  the  spirit  of  service, 
so  that  none  may  want,  but  each  according  to  his  need  may  share 
in  Thy  bountiful  liberality;  for  the  love  of  Thine  only  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
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THIS  MINISTER  OFFEES  TO  DIE  FOR  HIS  CHURCH 
By  Ira  T.  Gragg,  Royal  Heights  Community  Church 

A prominent  minister  from  a nearby  city  has  expressed  his 
willingness  to  die  for  his  church  in  an  address  to  an  influential 
group  in  Joplin.  He  said,  “My  church  is  orthodox,  thoroughly 
and  absolutely  orthodox.  It  is  the  church  for  which  I would  be 
willing  to  give  my  life.” 

Such  a statement  seems,  at  first  glimpse,  to  radiate  a spirit 
of  complete  loyalty.  A slight  analysis,  however,  sees  in  it  a ma- 
jor element  of  defense.  It  sounds  like  an  affirmation  of  apology. 
It  betrays  a spirit  as  fixed  as  the  orthodoxy  to  which  he  has 
produlv  referred. 

Who  wants  to  die  for  a church?  Why  should  an  orthodox 
church  need  the  willingness  of  its  ministers  to  die  for  it?  Would 
a spectacular  death  advance  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  ? Ministers 
in  the  free  and  liberal  churches  are  wondering  if  the  abject  and 
submissive  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  “orthodox”  minister  is 
really  an  asset  to  his  church.  The  modern  man,  trained  in  the 
scientific  spirit  of  today  would  be  unwilling  to  die  for  any  church. 
Jesus  refused  to  die  for  his  contemporary  church.  So  did  Martin 
Luther.  So  did  John  Wesley.  No  modern  church,  in  the  category 
of  the  author  of  the  quotation,  is  sponsoring  any  movement  that 
would  increase  its  human  value  through  the  death  of  any  one 
or  indeed  of  any  group  of  its  clergy. 

The  statement  is  a safe  one  to  make  today.  It  tickles  the 
ears  of  those  who  sit  in  places  of  authority  in  the  ecclesiastical 
system.  Any  bishop  would  seek  out  the  man  who  lives  by  this 
affirmation  and  place  upon  his  head  the  laurel  of  apostolic  ap- 
proval for  his  zeal  for  the  church.  These  ecclesiastical  “head 
men”  are  reading  the  handwriting  -on  the  wall  of  their  destiny. 
Their  exalted  positions  are  being  stripped  of  their  former  dignity. 
Their  orders,  commands  and  appeals  are  losing  in  effect.  To 
find  ministers  of  this  calibre  is  to  discover  just  what  the  old  sys- 
tem needed.  Men  seeking  the  preferred  pulipits  found  that  this 
gesture  was  the  passport  to  the  coveted  positions.  Before  he 
gives  his  life,  the  minister,  in  the  denominational  system,  has  first 
surrendered  the  freedom  and  independence  of  his  spirit. 

The  things  men  'die  for  have  not  originated  in  church  organi- 
zations that  are  fixed  in  dogmatic  emphasis,  mode  of  advance,  or 
method  of  activity.  When  the  professor  of  religious  education  in 
a leading  school  of  religion  asked,  “For  what  one  thing  would 
you  be  willing  to  die?”  the  class  members  responded  with  these 
ideals — family  ties,  to  abolish  poverty,  to  end  war,  and  for  an 
ideal.  Not  one  of  the  class  of  thirty  members  named  the  church. 
These  leaders,  of  a new  age,  see  that  the  major  issues  of  today 
are  not  emphasized  in  the  meetings  of  the  church  traders.  One  of 
the  big  problems  concerns  the  retrenchment  in  missionary  giving. 
The  plan  of  advance  is  in  the  raising  of  more  funds.  Bishops, 
elders,  moderators  and  presidents  see  to  it  that  the  statistical 
items  are  the  major  emphasis  in  the  denominational  programs. 

Who  wants  to  die  for  such  a cause?  A death  in  that  plan 
would  be  only  an  insignificant  episode  in  our  complex  world. 
D'eath  releases  the  body  from  pain  and  agony.  The  man  who 
dies  for  his  church  is  securing  a release  from  any  further  respon- 
sibility for  activity  in  it. 

The  things  worth  dying  for  appear  in  movements  within  the 
church.  In  these  movements,  religion  is  coming  to  the  front  as 
the  greatest  interest  of  man.  These  movements  are  heretical  in 
their  nature.  Heresy  is  today,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  method 
of  successful  advance  toward  the  program  of  jesus  for  thp  welfare 
of  man.  The  only  motivation  is  in  heterodoxy — whatever  that  is. 
We  let  the  orthodox  define  it.  Jesus  died,  not  for  a church,  but 
with  the  insistence  in  his  mind  of  the  eternal  worth  of  the  aspi- 
rations of  man. 

The  man  who  lives  for  his  church  is  demonstrating  the  real 
value  of  his  interest  in  it.  He  faces  its  issues,  instructs  its  op- 
ponents and  devotes  the  strength  of  his  spirit  to  it  instead  of 
seeking  the  martyrdom  of  his  body.  Any  man  would  die  for  the 
fulfillment  of  his  ideals.  What  this  present  age  needs  is  a man 
who  will  live  for  it. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  UNSEEN  WORLD 
By  Samuel  M.  Cavert 

When  one  of  the  foremost  physicians  of  our  generation,  the 
leading  exponent  of  Einstein  in  the  English-speaking  world,  de- 
clares that  the  older  materialistic  conceptions  are  “entirely  out 
of  keeping  with  recent  changes  of  thought  as  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  physics,”  the  religious  interpretation  of  the  universe 
find  allies  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  And  that  is  precisely  what 
is  happening  today. 

Arthur  S.  Eddington,  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  is  expounding  this  view  with  singular  force 
and  lucidity.  His  recent  Swarthmore  Lecture  on  “Science  and 
the  Unseen  World,”  published  by  the  Macmillan  company,  is 
still  more  pronounced  than  his  much  heralded  volume,  “The  Nat- 




ure  of  the  Physical  World,”  in  insisting  that  the  old  materialism 
is  dead  and  that  we  do  not  even  know  what  “matter”  is.  It  is 
a great  mistake,  he  holds,  to  regard  a lump  of  matter  as  more 
easily  comprehensible  than  the  human  spirit;  the  fact,  rather,  is 
that  the  exploration  of  the  external  world  by  the  methods  of 
physical  science,  “leads  not  to  a concrete  reality  but  to  a shadow 
world  of  symbols.” 

Professor  Eddington  goe3  on  to  insist  that  we  cannot  even 
start  on  our  survey  of  the  physical  world  without  assuming  the 
validity  of  consciousness  and  our  inner  sense  of  values.  So  the 
appreciation  of  unseen  things, — feelings,  purposes,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good — is  held  to  be 
just  as  valid  a part  of  reality  as  anything  that  the  physicist  or 
the  chemist  investigates. 

When  a scientist  who  is  universally  acclaimed  thus  reveals 
himself  as  also  a true  mystic,  no  one  need  feel  that  religion  is  in- 
tellectually unrespeetable!  As  Profesor  Eddington  puts  it:  “There 
was  a time  when  the  whole  combination  of  self  and  environment 
which  makes  up  experience  seemed  likely  to  pass  under  the  do- 
minion of  a physics  much  more  iron-bound  than  it  is  now.  That 
overweening  phase,  when  it  was  almost  necessary  to  ask  the  per- 
mission of  physics  to  call  one’s  soul  one’s  own,  is  past — The  phys- 
icist now  regards  his  own  external  world  in  a way  which  I can 
only  describe  as  more  mystical,  though  not  less  exact  and  prac- 
tical, than  that  which  prevailed  some  years  ago,  when  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  nothing  could  be  true  unless  an  engineer 
could  make  a model  of  it.” — From  The  Christian. 


THE  BELL  RINGS  FOR  SCHOOL 

Vacation  will  soon  be  over.  Bells  will  ring  calling  thousands 
of  children  to  school.  Mothers  have  spent  many  hours  putting  the 
childrens’  clothes  in  order  for  this  great  occasion,  but  have  they 
been  wise  enough  to  see  that  they  are  also  physically  in  order? 

Many  childsen  have  been  examined  this  spring  due  to  the 
splendid  educational  work  of  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  in  urging  parents  to  have  health  inventories  made.  No 
doubt  many  conditions  have  been  found  which  should  be  taken 
care  of  before  the  child  starts  to  school  this  fall.  This  is  the 
time  to  have  those  diseased  tonsils  removed  that  cause  frequent 
sore  throats  during  the  school  year  and  keep  the  body  in  a weak- 
ened condition. 

Defects  of  posture,  teeth,  eyes,  hearing,  and  nose  and  throat 
commonly  develop  in  the  early  years  of  a child.  They  all  have  a 
serious  bearing  on  the  child’s  ability  to  do  the  things  he  has  been 
sent  to  school  to  learn.  Obviously,  they  should  be  looked  for  and 
taken  care  of  before  the  child  is  ready  to  start  to  school. 

Protection  of  the  school  child  against  the  spread  of  acute 
communicable  disease  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  searching  out 
physical  handicaps  is  a responsibility  parents  must  seriously  con- 
sider if  they  wish  them  to  get  the  full  benefits  of  school  days  and 
to  have  health  and  happiness  for  the  years  to  come.  Every  child 
should  be  vaccinated  against  smallpox.  There  is  no  telling  when 
a case  of  this  disease  may  appear  in  any  school,  endangering  the 
welfare  of  those  unvaccinated.  The  unprotected  child  entering  the 
school  for  the  first  time  is  the  one  most  apt  to  catch  any  disease 
which  may  be  introduced. 

The  child  who  has  been  safeguarded  by  the  right  sort  of  at- 
tention to  his  physical  machinery,  can  make  his  grades  more  easi- 
ly and  comfortably  than  the  child  suffering  from  defects  of  hear- 
ing, vision,  and  frequent  colds. 


CAN  VILLAGE  CHURCHES  GET  TOGETHER  FOR  REAL  RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION? 

In  my  twenty  years  of  experience  as  a state  supervisor  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York,  I have  noted  great  progress  in 
education.  At  least  three  evidences  of  such  progress  are  to  be 
found.  First,  more  adequate  facilities  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment have  been  provided,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
decade  the  people  of  the  state  have  invested  nearly  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  new  buildings.  Secondly,  ” the  teaching 
personnel  is  much  better  trained  and  is  more  adequately  com- 
pensated. The  average  salary  for  all  teachers  in  the  state 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  $707;  today  it  is  $2,194.  In  cities, 
the  average  salary  has  increased  in  this  period  from  $1,077  to 
$2,588.  The  requirements  for  a teaching  certificate  have  been 
greatly  increased.  In  the  near  futur,  three  and  four  years  of 
professional  preparation  will  be  the  minimum  requirement  for 
teachers  in  all  types  of  schools.  Thirdly,  a vast  and  far-reaching 
change  has  been  brought  about  in  the  enrichment  of  the  cur- 
riculum to  meet  the  individual  differences  in  pupils. 

During  the  last  fifteen  of  my  twenty  years  of  publie  school 
experience,  I have  been  actively  engaged  in  superintending  a 
large  city  church  school.  I point  proudly  to  a completely  organ- 
ized program  of  five  departments,  each  functioning  separately 
and  under  an  organization  and  method  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  several  groups  of  pupils.  Seemingly,  I have  not  been  spared 
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any  of  the  trials  and  problems  of  the  average  superintendent, 
but  I have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  transfer  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  public  school  activities  to  Sunday-school 
problems. 

As  a supervisor  in  the  State  Education  Department,  I deal 
chiefly  with  small  rural  villages  having  a population  of  approxi- 
mately 2,500  or  less.  Many  of  the  school  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  are  actively  engaged  in  some  form  of  church 
school  work.  From  them,  as  well  as  from  my  own  observations, 
I have  gathered  many  evidences  of  the  well-nigh  jcomp|lete 
breakdown  of  many  small  church  schools  in  coping  with  present- 
day  problems. 

Eecently,  a survey  was  made  of  the  55,000  pupils  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  Troy  conference  of  the  Methodist  church. 
For  the  past  five  years  there  was  an  average  loss  of  more  than 
1,000  pupils  each  year  in  the  total  average  attendance.  Of  this 
number  nearly  86  per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18 
years.  I have  personal  knowledge  of  hundreds  of  villages  sup- 
porting from  three  to  seven  Protestant  churches,  and  as  many 
church  schools.  A recent  study  made  in  13  rural  counties  of 
the  state  leads  one  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  in  many  areas 
the  villages  are  over-churches  from  the  standpoint  of  the  num- 
ber of  organizations  that  are  being  supported.  * 

The  gist  of  my  suggestion  is  this.  Adequate  school  organi- 
zation and  departmentalization  in  the  small  church  is  praeti- 
le ally  impossible.  The  difficulty  of  securing  trained  teachers 
who  are  both  consecrated  to  the  task  and  who  are  competent  to 
meet  the  complex  problems  of  modern  Christian  education  is 
so  acute  that,  by  the  time  teachers  enough  to  supply  all  the 
church  schools  of  the  community  are  secured,  much  incom- 
petence creeps  in,  or  else  poor  pupil  grading  is  resorted  to. 
We  have,  too,  the  paradox  of  having  all  of  the  pupils  in  a com- 
munity attending  one  public  school  for  five  days  each  week  and 
playing  together  on  the  sixth,  and  then,  when  Sunday  comes, 
finding  their  way  to  separate  church  schools  (so  far  as  they  at- 
tend at  all.) 

Why  is  it  not  possible  in  hundreds  of  our  rural  communi- 
ties for  the  church  schools  to  combine  and  conduct  one  well- 
organized,  adequately  equipped  and  well  taught  central  school? 

I am  convinced  that  such  a school  has  three  outstanding 
advantages. 

Why  A Central  School  of  [Religious  Education? 

First,  an  effective  organization  would  be  made  possible. 
Departments  for  the  beginners,  primary  children,  juniors,  young 
people  and  adults,  are  in  my  opinion  indispensable  to  effective 
Christian  teaching  at  the  present  time.  The  great  loss  of  young 
people  from  the  churches  of  the  Troy  conference  bears  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  these  young 
people.  The  whole  field  of  right  attitudes  in  worship  and  right 
relations  with  one’s  fellows  is  a vital  factor  in  Christian  educa- 
tion. It  was  very  difficult  to  teach  these  attitudes  and  ideals  in 
groups,  when,  as  in  the  church  school  of  a former  day,  the  entire 
group  met  as  a body.  The  adults  enjoyed  the  activity  because 
they  derived  inspiration  from  the  chidren,  but  the  younger  pupil’s 
interests  and  needs  were  sadly  neglected.  In  a central  school,  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  would  permit  of  a departmentalized  pro- 
gram which  is  certain  to  result  in  more  effective  teaching.  If 
the  testimonies  of  young  people  of  my  personal  acquaintance  are 
rightly  evaluated,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  cordial  endorse- 
ment of  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  lead  by  leading  and  how 
to  worship  by  worshipping  with  a group  made  up  of  boys  and  girls 
of  similar  ages. 

Secondly,  the  available  teaching  personnel  of  the  entire 
community  could  be  concentrated  to  the  organization  and  teaching 
problems  of  one  school.  Teacher-training  classes  and  faculty 
meetings  by  departments  would  be  made  possible.  By  these  and 
other  means,  the  curricula  for  the  various  departments  could  be 
developed  to  meet  group  needs.  Improved  courses  of  study,  in- 
cluding extra-curricular,  social  and  recreational  activities  and 
special  programs,  could  be  carried  out.  The  contributions  of  all 
the  various  denominational  publishing  houses  would  be  available 
for  study  and  adaptation  to  special  needs. 

A third  advantage  in  a central  school  is  found  in  an  effective 
use  of  the  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  several  churches.  Small 
churches  were  constructed  with  no  thought  whatever  for  present- 
day  needs.  Suitable  auditoriums,  assembly  rooms  and  an  ade- 
quate number  of  class  rooms  are  lacking.  The  usual  church  audi- 
torium, school  assembly  room  and  three  to  six  classrooms  com- 
pletely thwart  a departmentalized  program  and  individual  class 
teaching.  In  a central  school  plan  the  church  facilities  could  be 
combined.  The  beginners  and  primary  groups  could  meet  in  one 
church,  the  juniors  and  young  people  could  meet  in  separate  quar- 
ters in  another  church  structure,  while  the  adult  classes  could 
meet  in  a third  building.  By  such  a utilization  of  rooms  and 


equipment  the  physical  environment  could  be  greatly  improved. 

The  matter  of  instructional  material  and  library  books  is 
in  need  of  attention  in  such  communities.  In  the  public  school, 
the  pupils  usually  find  the  best  in  modern  literature  for  their 
use.  The  church  school  libraries  which  I have  observed  are 
conspicuously  handicapped  by  both  a meager  and  an  inap- 
propriate selection  of  books  suited  to  the  several  age  groups. 
The  concentration  of  available  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  materials  for  the  different  groups  would  insure  increased 
efficiency  in  this  important  branch  of  Christian  education. 

Overcoming  Difficulties 

“But,”  someone  inquires,  “how  could  we  organize  such  a 
school?  Are  there  not  too  many  difficulties  in  the  way?”  To  be 
sure  there  are  problems  and  difficulties  to  be  met.  What  worthy 
'enterprise  does  not  meet  them?  But  if  a knowledge  of  the  need 
for  and  the  advantages  of  such  a program  is  accompanied  by 
an  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  administrative  adjustments  seem 
simple.  A “Community  Board  of  Christian  Education”  (or  some 
other  interdenominational  agency),  appointed  by  the  official  bod- 
ies of  the  several  churches  and  responsible  to  them,  should  be  able 
to  administer  a sound  program  with  respect  to  a wise  use  of 
facilities,  a proper  organization  and  teaching  content  and  an 
effective  use  of  the  teaching  personnel.  For  more  than  a hundred 
years,  boards  of  education  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the 
public  have  conducted  the  public  schools  of  this  country;  and  for 
the  present  school  year  there  are  more  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high 
schools  of  this  country  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together. 

Problems  of  financing  and  church  membership  will  emerge 
early.  I have  faith  in  the  sound  judgment  of  church  men  and 
business  men  in  our  smaller  communities  so  that  there  should 
be  no  real  problem  of  raising  funds  and  disbursing  them  for 
current  expenses,  missions  and  other  church  obligations. 

Proper  adjustment  in  church  membership  of  pupils  is  a bit 
more  difficult  of  solution.  My  immediate  suggestion  is  that, 
if  persons  persist  in  the  conviction  thalr  young  people  will  be 
drawn  away  from  their  particular  church,  a portion  of  the  year 
could  be  set  aside  for  special  instruction  of  pupils  by  pastors  and 
laymen  of  the  several  churches.  Such  a period,  perhaps  during 
the  Lenten  season,  would  enable  pastors  to  give  such  instruction 
as  they  deemed  advisable.  My  further  suggestion  would  be  that 
effort  be  concentrated  on  making  graduation  from  the  junior  de- 
partment the  natural  concomitant  of  joining  the  church. 

Truly,  those  of  us  in  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
churches  must  face  the  challenge  of  an  improved  program  of 
Christian  education.  There  are  some,  to  be  sure,  who  will 
persist  in  holding  to  former  methods.  These  are  like  a member  of 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  who  many  years  ago  declared,  ‘ ‘ O 
God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  guide  us  aright,  for  we  are  very  de- 
termined.” If  our  determination  is  spent  in  the  right  dircc- 
Ton  we  shall  listen  to  the  expressions  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

One  can  hear  them  saying:  “We  want  a hand  in  meeting  big 

questions.  Shall  we  align  ourselves  with  the  church?  What  can 
the  church  offer  to  us?  Look  at  the  squabbling  among  denomi- 
nation. Questions  of  the  authenticity  of  events  that  happened 
2,000  years  ago  or  statements  of  fair  prepared  hundreds  of 
years  ago  by  persons  such  as  we  are,  are  not  the  real  problems 
on  which  our  brotherhood  and  welfare  will  depend  during  the 
next  half  century.  You  talk  of  peace  on  earth  and  acclaim  the 
spokesmen  of  two  great  nations,  yet  the  same  year  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world  spend  four  billions  for  the  trippings  of 
war,  the  largest  sum  expended  in  any  year  in  the  history  of 

man.  It  would  surely  be  big  business  to  make  Christ  and  all 

that  he  has  taught  and  all  that  he  represents  control  and  domi- 
nate the  personal  and  social  activities  of  men.” 

The  burden  of  my  suggestion,  then,  is  that  a central  school 
of  Christian  education  in  hundreds  of  our  smaller  villages  will 
do  much  to  assist  us  in  meeting  our  rightful  obligations  to  the 
children  and  young  people  served  by  such  communities.  Much 
excellent  and  consecrated  work  is  now  in  progress  in  these 
places  in  both  Sunday  and  week  day  schools.  By  and  large, 
however,  my  observations  lead  me  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  a focusing  of  effort  and  talent  of  the  Protestant  churches 
upon  the  common  problem  of  Christian  education  for  the  entire 
community,  will  bring  results  in  this  field  that  will  compare  fav- 
orably with  the  achievements  that  come  from  the  centralization 
of  funds  and  efforts  in  the  public  schools. — From  Arthur  K.  Get- 
man  in  The  Federal  Council  Bulletin,  New  York. 


SOME  OF  IT’S  IN  OUES 

“My  husband  is  merely  a manufacturer  of  wastebaskets,” 
sighed  the  woman  with  aspirations.  “It  seems  such  a prosy  oc- 
cupation. ” “ On  the  contrary,  there  is  really  much  poetry  in 
wastebaskets,”  replied  the  unappreciated  bard, — Watchman  Ex- 
aminer. 
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Hand  to  mouth  methods,  or  lack  of 
methods,  of  conducting  a parish  character- 
ize the  work  of  many  church  leaders.  It 
is  one  thing  for  a minister  to  sit  in  his  of- 
fice and  wait  for  his  public  to  make  de- 
mands upon  him.  It  is  another  for  him  to 
plan  intelligently  for  the  results  which  he 
wishes  to  secure.  A number  of  ministers 
issue  a sort  of  prospectus  of  the  church 
program  each  autumn  and  then  call  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  in  the  various 
lines  of  work.  The  formulation  of  this 
program  may  well  engage  the  attention 
of  the  lay  leaders  of  the  church.  It  should 
be  formulated  to  meet  definite  community 
needs,  and  be  no  mere  copy  of  some  other 
parish  program. 

In  a similar  manner  the  preaching  of  the 
year  should  be  planned  for.  It  is  a great 
comfort  to  start  in  Monday  morning  with 
a topic  for  then  the  minister  finds  that  ev- 
erything he  reads  or  hears  seems  to  fit 
some  way  into  his  theme.  Even  better 
is  it  to  have  the  plan  for  a whole  season 
made  out,  subject  to  emergencies,  of 
course.  Perhaps  it  is  not  always  a good 
thing  to  publish  these  topics  in  advance. 
The  element  of  surprise  in  preaching  is 
one  important  factor.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainly points  to  a careful  planning  which 
will  cover  the  great  interests  of  the 
Christian  church  in  a season.  This  pre- 
vents the  preacher  from  becoming  a crank 
on  some  matter,  and  it  prevents  a congre- 
gation from  growing  weary  with  a man 
who  seems  to  them  to  have  only  one  ser- 
mon. 

A most  effective  parish  minister  in  the 
older  days  had  a plan  for  trying  to  get 
work  out  of  every  one  of  his  church  mem- 
bers. He  carried  a pocket  note  book  in 
which  was  the  name  of  every  one  of  his 
members.  As  he  met  these  members  he 
made  some  definite  request  for  service. 
This  he  recorded  in  his  book,  not  in  the 
presence  of  the  member  of  course.  Meet- 
ing this  member  a second  time,  he  remind- 
ed him  of  the  request.  Not  everybody  did 
the  thing  that  was  asked  of  him,  but  a 
great  many  did.  It  made  a busy  and  in- 
terested church.  The  church  where  every- 
body has  a job  is  not  apt  to  be  a quarrel- 
some church.  People  that  are  busy  are  apt 
to  be  good-natured. 

In  a survey  made  in  the  milk  shed  out- 
side of  Chicago  a few  years  ago  it  was 
learned  that  many  good  farmers  had  not 
had  a minister  call  on  them  in  thirty 
years.  In  the  thousands  of  villages  of 
America  there  is  a tendency  for  the  min- 
ister to  confine  his  attention  to  the  people 
that  live  in  town.  The  farmer  who  comes 
to  church  may  be  welcome.  But  he  is  not 
sought  after.  And  this  neglect  of  the  ru- 
ral population  is  showing  results  in  a 
definite  decline  in  church  membership  on 
the  part  of  people  that  live  in  the  open 
country.  Every  village  minister  should 
make  an  annual  calling  expedition 
throughout  his  township.  In  county  seat 
towns  where  automobiles  come  in  by  the 
hundred  on  Saturday  afternoon,  why  not 
some  dodgers  to  put  in  the  farmers’  cars, 
announcing  some  special  service?  There 
should  be  some  definite  token  of  interest 
in  the  people  of  the  open  country. 


There  are  also  over-looked  people  in 
town.  A newspaper  editor  in  Chicago 
once  made  several  hundred  preachers  look 
foolish  by  announcing  that  he  had  been  in 
Chicago  twenty  years  and  had  lived  in  a 
respectable  manner,  yet  no  minister  had 
ever  asked  him  to  church.  Denomination- 
alism  is  responsible  for  a good  deal  of  such 
neglect.  Some  men  are  harrassed  by  min- 
isters and  another  is  neglected  entirely.  A 
city  in  the  middle  west  regularly  prepares 
a list  of  inhabitants  of  the  town,  strikes 
off  the  families  from  the  list  whose  affili- 
ations are  known  and  then  the  churches  to- 
gether canvass  the  remainder.  Each 
church  is  surprised  to  learn  of  people  who 
look  to  that  church  as  their  home,  but  this 
was  not  known  to  the  church. 

The  approach  to  the  unchurched  may  al- 
so be  made  through  the  public  press  in 
small  cities.  When  a half  dozen  ministers 
walk  into  a newspaper  office  with  a cour- 
teous and  reasonable  request,  it  is  apt  to 
be  granted.  The  significance  of  the  church 
in  the  community  life  should  be  stressed 
from  time  to  time.  The  grouchy  and  criti- 
cal person  has  all  year  round  been  talking 
about  hypocrites  in  the  churches,  about 
moss-backs,  and  about  narrow  people.  The 
faults  of  the  church  get  plenty  of  adver- 
tising all  year  around.  But  the  word  of 
appreciation  needs  to  be  spoken  at  times. 
One  small  town  found  that  it  could  in- 
crease church  attendance  twenty-five  per 
cent  for  a whole  month  with  the  wise  use 
of  a half  column  of  newspaper  space. 

Curious  methods  of  rural  church  finance 
are  reported  from  time  to  time.  One 
church  in  the  far  west  got  a pledge  from 
the  women  of  the  church  to  donate  all  the 
eggs  that  were  laid  on  Sunday.  No  one 
could  stop  the  hens  from  working  on  Sun- 
day so  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  use  the 
eggs  in  the  service  of  religion.  In  another 
church  each  farmer  was  asked  to  raise  a 
church  pig  which  went  to  the  market  in 
the  fall  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  ex- 
chequer. Such  methods  are  interesting,  of 
course.  But  we  are  old-fashioned  enough 
to  opine  that  church  finance  should  be  on 
a basis  of  direct  giving  without  any  clap- 
trap connected  with  it.  Once  school  teach- 
ers were  boarderd  around,  but  they  have 
more  dignity  now  on  a decent  salary  basis. 
The  minister  whose  income  must  come 
from  all  sorts  of  funny  devices  lack  dig- 
nity and  respect  in  his  community. 

It  is  astounding  that  one  may  ride 
through  the  country  and  find  over  half  of 
the  churches  without  a sign.  One  may 
made  a shrewd  guess  that  it  is  either  a 
Catholic  or  a Protestant  church.  But  one 
is  left  to  guess  the  denomination.  Tho 
lack  of  a bulletin  board  leaves  one  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  minister’s  name.  New  peo- 
ple come  to  town  and  for  months  are  ig- 
norant of  the  name  of  the  church  or  of  its 
character.  The  village  storekeeper  is  not 
so  dumb.  He  puts  his  name  on  his  place, 
and  at  once  stamps  it  with  life  and  in- 
dividuality. It  is  curious  that  church  dea- 
cons can  be  such  good  business  men  over 
at  the  bank  and  so  stupid  when  it  comes 
to  looking  after  the  church  business.  As 
for  the  minister,  he  sometimes  tries  for 
six  months  to  get  the  sign  made,  but  for 


the  lack  of  fifteen  dollars  the  job  is  de- 
layed. 

The  production  of  a weekly  bulletin  is 
felt  to  be  a real  need  in  most  churches. 
But  the  expense  is  often  prohibitive.  A 
few  churches  take  a subscription  for  a 
weekly  bulletin  at  a nominal  figure  when 
the  annual  pledges  are  made  and  secure 
entry  of  such  a bulletin  as  second  class 
mail.  There  is  a lot  of  red  tape  about  it 
and  an  unfriendly  postmaster  sometimes 
blocks  the  enterprise.  For  the  printing  of 
bulletins  there  is  now  denominational  co- 
operation. Half  the  sheet  comes  printed 
with  missionary  and  denominational  in- 
formation while  the  other  half  is  left  for 
the  local  printer  to  fill  out.  Some  minis- 
ers  have  come  to  be  quite  clever  with  the 
mimeograph  and  get  out  quite  pretentious 
bulletins  with  this  tool.  The  weekly  bul- 
letin is  a great  assistance  in  orderly  and 
reverent  worship.  It  keeps  a lot  of  tri- 
viliaties  out  of  the  minister’s  announce- 
ments. It  profides  a medium  for  occa- 
sional exhortation  that  reads  better  than 
it  sounds.  The  use  of  advertising  to  sup- 
port the  enterprise  is  often  resorted  to. 
This  is  a doubtful  expedient  for  a num- 
ber of  reasons. 

The  great  Passion  Play  at  Oberammer- 
gau  which  is  drawing  pilgrims  from  all 
over  the  world  this  year  indicates  the 
enormous  interest  that  people  have  in  re- 
ligious drama  and  pageantry.  The  Scot- 
tish Bite  Masons  of  Bloomington,  111.,  have 
developed  a presentation  of  the  Passion 
Play  which  is  given  every  spring  and  peo- 
ple drive  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  it.  In 
the  church  program  each  year  should  be 
some  offering  of  this  kind.  The  people 
who  take  the  parts  have  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten.  And  the  produc- 
tion makes  an  impress  on  the  community 
through  the  eye-gate  that  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Costumes  may  be  rented  from 
some  of  the  denominational  houses  at  a 
nominal  figure.  Some  of  the  larger  church- 
es have  already  accumulated  an  complete 
outfit  of  stage  properties  for  the  presen- 
tation of  Biblical  drama. 

The  financial  drive  this  autumn  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  in  a lot  of  communities. 
The  talk  of  hard  times  is  universal.  In 
some  industrial  communities  where  un- 
employment is  general,  this  talk  is  a hard 
realty.  In  most  communities  hard  times 
do  not  mean  lack  of  income  but  just  a re- 
duction of  income.  But  there  will  always 
be  the  person  whose  first  cut  in  the  fami- 
ly budget  comes  out  of  the  church.  Min- 
isters even  now  write  in  that  they  must 
move  because  the  money  cannot  be  raised 
to  keep  them.  It  is  high  time  to  start  an 
educational  campaign  on  stewardship.  If 
religion  is  a luxury,  then  in  hard  times 
we  may  well  dispense  with  it.  But  if  it  is 
a necessity,  it  should  be  one  of  the  last 
things  to  go.  Most  financial  campaigns 
are  gotten  up  too  hastily  and  are  never 
properly  finished  up.  The  minister  should 
not  lead  this  campaign,  but  he  should  lend 
his  aid  to  it  in  every  possible  way  with- 
out seeming  to  be  the  leader.  Only  a few 
communities  need  to  curtail  their  religious 
program  this  year  if  the  drive  is  properly 
taken  care  of. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


Property  Complications  Hinder 
Development 

No  more  vexed  problems  face  new  com- 
munity churches  than  the  property  ques- 
tions. It  has  ever  been  so  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  union  negotiations  of  all  sorts.  At 
Gilson,  111.,  is  an  illustration  of  this  situa- 
ton.  For  many  years  a United  Brethren 
and  a Methodist  church  have  divided  the 
field  in  a small  village  of  a few  hundred 
people.  The  desire  of  the  people  to  get  to- 
gether over-rode  all  pleas  for  delay  from 
the  outside,  and  an  independent  church 
was  formed.  This  was  done,  however, 
prior  to  the  negotiations  on  the  property 
question.  After  the  church  was  organized, 
D.  Andrew  Howey  went  to  the  field  from 
Grandview,  Iowa. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  living  in  the 
United  Brethren  manse  and  using  their 
church  building.  The  denomination  asks 
a rent  of  one  hundred  dollars  a year  for 
the  use  of  property  which  presumably  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  local  community.  The 
Methodist  manse  is  rented  and  with  the 
small  rental,  small  salary  is  provided  for  a 
retired  minister  who  comes  in  to  preach  to 
the  people  of  four  or  five  Methodist  fami- 
lies. The  United  Brethren  membership  is 
United  Brethren  membership  is  in  the 
in  the  community  church  one  hundred  per 
cent,  and  a great  many  of  the  Methodists. 

Out  in  the  country  four  miles  is  an  aban- 
doned U.  B.  property  left  vacant  by  a con- 
solidation with  the  town  congregation 
some  years  ago. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  district  of- 
ficials of  the  denominations  involved  is  in- 
dicated by  their  expressed  fears  that  the 
community  church  will  fail,  and  then  one 
of  the  denominations  will  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other. 

It  is  the  kind  of  situation  in  which  the 
newly  formed  state  council  of  churches 
should  take  a hand.  The  situation  at  Gil- 
son should  be  studied  afresh  by  the  offici- 
als from  the  stand-point  of  community  in- 
terest. 

The  new  church  has  recently  adopted  a 
constitution  with  the  assistance  of  the 
new  pastor.  With  the  property  question 
adjusted  the  situation  should  make  a most 
favorable  development. 


How  the  Paper  is  Used 

The  use  of  the  newspaper  of  the  commu- 
nity church  movement  in  organizing  new 
churches  is  indicated  by  a request  that  lies 
on  our  desk.  Seeking  a rate  on  bundles 
of  paper,  the  correspondent  says:  “A 

certain  community  is  looking  forward  to 
a re-organization  and  some  of  the  men 
would  like  to  properly  prepare  the  minds 
of  certain  leaders.” 


New  Church  Very  Happy 

A new  community  church  was  organized 
at  Castile,  N.  Y.,  last  January.  A corre- 
spondent from  Castile  reports  that  “ever 
since  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  has 
deepened  and  attendance  increased.  The 
spirit  surely  could  not  be  better  through- 
out. And  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  had  a regular  leader.”  Good 
preachers  from  Rochester  have  been 
brought  in  for  supply  preaching  and  the 
work  has  gone  steadily  forward.  Dr.  Hen- 
ry Stephens,  of  the  Broekport  Baptist 
church  has  accepted  a unanimous  call  to  be 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  is  already  on  the 
field.  The  Sunday  school  is  making  a won- 
derful growth  under  the  new  regime  and 
an  excellent  choir  has  been  formed.  A 
Sunday  school  class  recently  decided  to 
adopt  The  Community  Churchman  as  their 
religious  paper  and  to  secure  a club  of  sub- 
scribers. 


Two  Kansas  Churches  are  Dead 

A correspondent  from  Kansas  reports 
the  death  of  two  federated  churches  in 
that  state.  One  was  located  at  Agenda 
and  the  other  at  Milford.  No  details  are 
given  as  to  the  causes  of  the  failures  in 
these  communities.,  Not  very  many  of 
these  failures  are  reported  in  a year,  but 
they  should  have  careful  study  for  the 
failure  in  one  community  has  a lesson  for 
people  in  other  communities. 


Secretary  Will  Work  His  Way  to 
New  Home 

Richard  E.  Shields  will  ship  his  house- 
hold effects  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber and  work  his  way  by  auto  across  to  his 
new  home  in  Winnetka,  a suburb  of  Chi- 
cago. He  will  visit  many  community 


churches  en  route  and  confer  with  pastors 
and  leaders.  There  is  a very  large  and 
particularly  effective  community  church  at 
Winnetka  of  which  Samuel  Harkness  is 
pastor. 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CEiTS 


Book  and  Paper  Together 

Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “ Community  Church- 
es, ” by  David  R.  Piper,  sometime. 
And  they  also  must  have  The  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  book  is 
bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth  and 
sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs  you 
one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you  buy 
a book,  either  a renewal  or  a new 
subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
eents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


MEMBERSHIP  TRANSFER 
CERTIFICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  small 
books  with  stub  for  reeord. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for  those 
churches  that  practice  infant  dedi- 
cation. 

Membership  transfers,  Book  of  50 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
50c, 

Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A, 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-aere  site  known  as  Finea  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education  and 
training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships  at 
$100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  recieved  into  tho 
big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church  pas- 
tors and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A^; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 
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How  they  Handled  Cooperation 
At  Haddam,  Kansas 

J.  P.  Snare  was  for  a number  of  years 
pastor  of  a community  church  at  Stella, 
Nebr.  The  past  year  he  has  been  preach- 
ing for  a Methodist  Protestant  church  at 
Haddam,  Kans.  It  is  the  only  church  in 
the  community,  but  has  not  been  securing 
the  full  support  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Snare  induced  the  church  to  call  itself  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Community  church, 
and  to  adopt  a double  roll  of  membership. 
The  attendance  of  the  church  has  about 
doubled  under  this  arrangement.  How- 
ever, the  future  of  the  church  is  menaced 
at  this  time  by  financial  conditions.  The 
church  is  located  in  the  drought  area  and 
it  will  be  hard  for  the  farmers  to  keep  up 
their  payments. 


Minister  Serves  two 
Community  Churches 

There  are  two  little  interdenominational 
churches  in  Nebraska  that  are  served  by 
one  minister.,  These  are  located  at  Thomp- 
son and  at  Richland.  Very  little  informa- 
tion is  given  as  to  their  character.  The 
minister  of  the  two  churches  is  Herman 
Schmidt. 

Church  has  a Roman  Catholic  Night 

Olivet  Community  church,  in  Los  Ange- 
les, recently  held  a Roman  Catholic  night 
when  Roman  Catholic  neighbors  were  in- 
vited in.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  that 
night  was  “What  We  Owe  to  the  Catholic 
Church’ \ The  pastor  of  the  church  is  W. 
H.  Hopkins,  formerly  pastor  of  a commu- 
nity church  at  Manitou,  Colo.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  from  the  church  bulletin 
indicate  the  point  of  view  of  the  church: 

“The  White  Temple  by  the  Side  of  the 
Road — where  the  races  of  men  go  by — 
the  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who 
are  bad — the  church  living  to  meet  the 
every  day  needs  of  the  every  day  man. 
The  only  church  tower  on  one  of  Ameri- 
ca’s greatest  Boulevards.  The  only  church 
in  a great  community  in  which  there  is 
every  human  need. 

“The  all  one  in  Christ  community 
church  uniting  Christians  of  every  name 
and  creed;  standing  for  the  latest  and 
most  progressive  word  in  present  day 
church  life — the  answer  to  Christ’s  prayer 
“that  they  all  may  be  one’’. 

“The  church  which  stays  by  the  field 
and  the  need.  While  other  churches  de- 
sert, go  after  wealth  and  prestige  Olivet 
stays  where  the  folks  live.  In  the  past 
5 or  6 years  3 churches  have  left  the  field 
and  another  has  voted  to  go.  Deserting 
the  field  when  the  need  increases  is  a poor 
way  to  do  the  Lord ’s  work.  His  church 
should  stay  where  folks  live.  Olivet  be- 
lieves in  staying  with  the  people. 

“The  Place  of  Prayer,  where  men  go 
for  power  and  for  blessing — ‘As  His  cus- 
tom was’  He  went  to  Olivet.’  ‘And  faith 
has  yet  its  Olivet  and  Love  its  Galilee.’ 
The  man  of  today  needs  the  quiet  place 
of  prayer  and  of  power  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. Olivet  the  place  of  Prayer  and  of 
Power.” 


Some  Corrections  are  Made 

Even  the  immortal  Shakespeare  is  said  to 
have  nodded  at  times,  and  the  lesser  breed 
of  writers  that  work  on  The  Community 
Churchman  are  not  immune.  Information 
on  two  fields  by  some  error  were  combined 
in  a report  of  Cedaredge,  Co.,  in  our  last 
issue.  Cancel  that  report  and  substitute 


the  following  information  with  regard  to 
a federated  church  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Rector  W.  Johnson  is  pastor  of  this  fed- 
erated church,  and  has  already  spent  three 
years  on  the  field.  The  lay  reporter  from 
the  church  declares  that  “he  is  filling  the 
bill”.  The  church  has  a membership  of 
300.,  Flagstaff  has  a population  of  4,000. 
It  is  the  county  seat  of  Coconino  county 
the  largest  county  unit  geographically  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States.  Flagstaff 
is  the  location  of  the  Arizona  State  Teach- 
ers’ College.  The  college  is  located  on  the 
Mogollon  plateau  thirteen  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level. 


New  Name  Suggested 

The  nomenclature  of  the  community 
church  is  quite  confusing  since  each  com- 
munity has  had  its  own  idea  concerning 
the  proper  name  for  an  interdenomination- 
al church.  Mrs.  S.  Julian  Lamme,  of 
Walsenburg,  Col.,  proposes  that  such 
churches  be  called  “The  Protestant 
Church  (interdenominational).” 


Minister  Wants  Another 
Community  Church 

Since  leaving  the  pastorate  of  Point 
Place  Union  church,  at  Toledo,  L.  S.  Nor- 
ris has  been  minister  of  religious  educa- 
tion at  West  Congregational  church,  in 
Akron,  O.  He  expresses  a desire  to  get 
back  into  the  ministry  of  a community 
church  sometime  in  the  near  future. 


New  Church  Started  at  Prattville,  Mich. 

W.  A.  Cutler  reports  the  formation  of  a 
new  community  church  at  Prattville,  Mich. 
There  was  first  a union  Sunday  school 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  wider  co- 
operation. Mr.  Cutler  has  been  visiting 
the  church  mid-week  to  assist  them  in 
certain  legal  details  and  will  preach  for 
them  at  a Rally  Day  service  on  September 
14.  The  Prattville  church  is  an  affiliated 
church  cooperating  with  the  Congregation- 
al denomination.  Mr.  Cutler  gives  a very 
good  account  of  the  new  community  church 
at  Tipton,  Mich.,  which  was  set  up  this 
year  under  the  leadership  of  W.  E.  Grove. 
He  promises  us  a story  on  it  soon. 


Vacation  Trips  Reveal  New  Churches 

Various  ministers  in  the  community 
church  movement  report  the  discovery  of 
new  community  churches  as  they  travelled 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Eev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Seerotary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  8t., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


about  on  their  vacation  trips.  W.  A.  Cut- 
ler became  acquainted  with  a church  in 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  located 
at  Cedarville.  It  has  been  running  for 
thirty-five  years,  but  has  not  been  report- 
ed before.  He  has  also  visited  recently  a 
union  Sunday  school  at  Sylvania,  Mich. 


Gets  State  Extension  Service  to  Help 
C.  C.  Osborne,  a layman  who  is  a religi- 
ous idealist  living  in  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee  and  helping  in  community  and 
religious  work  about  Tennessee  Ridge,  re- 
cently assisted  in  setting  up  a country  life 
conference  in  his  community.  The  Col- 


BRIDGE  THE  GAP 

Between  Membership  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  Full  Membership 
in  the  Church 

Make  the  Sunday  School  curri- 
culum lead  naturally  into  full  church 
membership. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  plan- 
ning for  the  reception  of  boys  and 
girls  into  full  church  membership 
next  spring. 

CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP 

(Second  Edition) 

By  G.  L.  CHINDAHL 

is  a six-months  program  of  study  and 
service  for  Intermediates  in  preparation 
for  reception  into  full  membership.  In- 
tended for  incorporation  into  the  Sun- 
day School  curriculum,  but  adaptable 
for  use  in  Pastors’  Classes.  Undenom- 
inational. The  Pupil’s  Book  is  not  a 
catechism,  nor  a book  to  be  “learned;” 
it  deals  with  the  practical  rather  than 
the  theological  aspects  of  churchman- 
ship.  The  Teacher's  Manual  aims  to  as- 
sist the  teacher  in  discovering  where  his 
own  pupils  need  help,  and  in  guiding  his 
pupils  through  their  current  experiences. 

Pupil’s  Book,  40c 
Teacher’s  Manual,  50c 
Order  from 

CHURCH  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
17  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
or  from  your  dealer 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 

BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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lege  of  Agriculture  of  the  state,  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture  and  vari- 
ous state  bureaus,  agricultural  and  edu- 
cational, provided  speakers  or  assisted 
otherwise  in  making  the  affair  a success. 
The  first  day  was  given  to  a study  of  “the 
four-fold  community  life.  ’ ’ This  was  con- 
ceived to  include  health,  sociability,  educa- 
tion and  religion.  Fire  protection  was 
stressed.  The  Sunday  school  work  was 
given  a good  place  on  the  program  and 
Prof.  Alva  W.  Taylor  gave  an  address  on 
“Working  Together  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God.” 


Reorganization  of  Church  Completed 

Federated  church  of  Atascadero,  Cal., 
has  now  gone  out  of  business  and  its 
membership  is  now  in  a newly  organized 
community  church.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  for  the  present  in  the  Atascadero 
Theatre.  It  is  hoped  that  a new  building 
may  be  erected  soon.  The  new  church 
extended  a call  at  once  to  Leon  D.  Bliss, 
the  pastor  of  the  federated  church,  and 
he  has  accepted.  He  preached  a sermon 
recently  on  the  religious  position  of  the 
new  church  and  declared  that  it  was  to 
be  found  in  the  saying  of  Jesus:  “Even 
as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give 
his  life  a ransom  to  many.  ’ ’ 


Park  Ridge  Vacation  School  a Success 

The  Daily  Vacation  Church  School  at 
Park  Ridge,  111.,  has  been  running  now 
for  several  years  and  this  year  it  had  the 
most  regular  attendance  in  its  history. 
The  average  attendance  wa«  also  higher. 
The  school  has  spent  more  of  its  time  on 
Bible  study  than  ever  before,  and  the 
children  have  stayed  by  the  school  on  a 
program  of  vigorous  religious  instruction. 
The  average  attendance  this  year,  124  for 
the  period  of  three  weeks.  The  Sunday 
school  will  remain  open  all  through  the 
summer  in  spite  of  vacations. 


Dr.  Willett  in  Holy  Land 

Dr.  H.  L.  Willett,  pastor  of  Union 
church,  of  Kenilworth,  111.,  is  in  the  Holy 
Land  for  the  spring  and  summer,  conduct- 
ing a party.  He  will  visit  most  of  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Dr.  Milton  S.  Littlefield,  of  Union  church, 
Corona,  Long  Island,  is  in  Europe  con- 
ducting a party.  He  will  spend  most  of 
the  summer  abroad. 


Close  Up  Office  for  Two  Weeks 

The  office  of  The  Community  Church- 
man will  be  closed  for  two  weeks  in  Au- 
gust, following  the  example  of  such 
great  corporations  as  the  Ford  Motor 
Works.  Everybody  will  take  a vacation. 
Mail  will  be  taken  care  of  as  well  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  If  our 
correspondents  do  not  receive  replies  as 
promptly  as  formerly,  they  will  know  the 
redkon.  The  editor  will  be  at  the  home 
of  his  son,  Dr  .H.  F.  Jordan,  283  Chest- 
nut St.,  Nutley,  New  Jersey,  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  month. 


New  Secretary  in  Maine 

Richard  E.  Shields,  the  new  secretary 
of  the  Community  Church  Workers,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  Maine.  But  va- 
cation does  not  interfere  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  at  his  new  job.  He  is  now 
in  touch  with  a community  that  consid- 
ers consolidating  its  churches,  and  he  is 
sowing  this  community  with  literature. 

He  will  be  in  Chicago  about  the  first 
of  September  to  begin  the  work  which  he 
has  been  asked  to  do. 


Illinois  Federation  of  Churches 
Under  Way 

The  Illinois  Federation  of  Churches  has 
as  its  new  president  Dr.  Hugh  Morrison, 
a physician  of  Springfield,  111.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Dr.  Charles  Clayton  Morrison, 
of  The  Christian  Century.  The  Illinois 
Federation  was  just  formed  a few  months 
ago,  but  it  has  very  bright  prospects  for 
its  future. 


IOWA  NOTES 

The  dates  for  the  eighth  annual  Confer- 
ence of  Union,  Community  and  Federated 
Churches  of  Iowa,  and  in  which  the 
churches  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are 
invited  to  participate,  will  be  held  at 
Fayette,  Iowa,  on  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  October  24,  25  and  26,  1930.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Dickman,  president  of  Upper  Iowa 
University,  and  Dr.  John  Clinton,  pastor 
of  the  local  *M.  E.  Church,  Avhich  has 
joined  in  the  invitation  are  now  at  work 
on  the  local  part  of  the  program.  Clifton 
E.  Rash,  pastor  of  the  First  Federated 
Church,  Des  Moines,  conference  president, 
is  back  from  his  vacaton  and  he  and  the 
secretary  will  complete  other  details  of 
the  program.  Dr.  Richard  E.  Shields,  the 
newly  elected  secretary  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  of  America,  has  promised 
to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  program. 
A pageant  put  on  by  the  dramatics  de- 
partment of  Upper  Iowa  University  and  a 
homecoming  and  college  convocation  ser- 
vice will  be  parts  of  the  program  this 
year.  A full  program  will  appear  in  the 
October  issue  of  The  Community  Church- 
man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  E.  Rash  are  now 
home  from  a month’s  vacation  tour  which 
started  on  the  evening  of  August  3 and 
took  them  to  San  Francisco,  leaving  there 
by  boat  on  August  9.  Thence  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  Havanna,  Cuba,  New 
York  City  and  across  country  to  the  home 
of  his  parents  at  Salina,  Kansas,  and  back 
to  Des  Moines,  September  .5.  On  the  trip 
Mr.  Rash  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  Union  Church  work  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Stover,  who  recently 
resigned  their  pastorate  at  the  Union  Fed- 
erated Church,  and  took  over  the  pastorate 
of  the  Federated  Church  at  Jewell,  Iowa, 


moved  to  that  place  on  August  20  and  are 
now  comfortably  settled  in  the  parsonage 
there  which  has  been  thoroughly  redecor- 
ated and  prepared  for  them  in  advance  of 
their  coming.  Mr.  Stover  held  his  first 
services  there  on  the  morning  of  August 
31.  Their  friends  in  Union  and  in  Iowa, 
are  hoping  that  they  will  have  a successful 
work  at  Jewell. 

T.  E.  Howard,  of  Hastings,  Nebraska, 
who  is  prominent  in  the  undenominational 
work  of  that  state,  spent  some  time  in 
August  and  expects  to  spend  part  of  this 
month  in  Iowa,  and  has  also  written  the 
secretary  that  he  plans  to  attend  the  state 
conference  at  Fayette. 

Samuel  Unger,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Associated  Churches  at  New  Hartford, 
and  later  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Strawberry  Point,  has  supplied 
several  Sundays  for  the  Grandview  Com- 
munity Church  at  Grandview,  Iowa,  of 
which  church  the  D.  Andrew  Howey,  was 
pastor  for  some  time.  Mr.  Unger  is  now 
living  on  West  22nd  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
and  doing  supply  work. 

The  churches  of  the  city  of  Des  Moines 
and  a large  chorus  of  young  people  from 
all  over  the  state  co-operated  in  a big  song 
service  and  religious  program  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Des  Moines,  Sunday,  August  24, 
with  the  Hon.  John  Hammill,  governor, 
presiding. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  gize  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow 
ing  outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs 
for  Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  whieh 
catalog  is  desired. 
Qitwers  Organ  Co., 

Pekin,  111. 


GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 
COX  SONS  VENTING,  Inc. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


Were  You  Bom  in  1870? 

Ii  you  are  sixty  years  old  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  will  pay 
yu  a guaranteed  annual  income  of  7 per  cent  for  life  in  return  for  a gift  of 

any  amount  on  the  Annuity  Plan. 

Write  to  Mr.  William  B.  Lipphard,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for 
complete  information.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

If  you  were  born  in  any  other  year  the  rate  of  income  would  vary  accordingly, 
ranging  from  4 to  9 per  cent  on  single  life  annuities  and  from  4 to  8.3  per  cent 
on  annuity  agreements  covering  two  lives. 

Such  a gift  will  enable  you  to  furnish  support  to  world  evangelization  and  at 
the  same  time  will  bring  you  an  assured  income  as  long  as  you  live.  After  death 
the  net  remaining  principal  will  be  immediately  released  for  the  work  of  the 
Society. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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THE  CHURCH’S  WAR  ON  BEAUTY 

Most  students  of  human  life  speak  of  a supreme 
trinity  of  human  life,  values  known  as  the  good,  the  true 
and  the  beautiful.  For  the  first  two  of  these  the  church 
has  always  expressed  loyalty.  But  all  too  often  it  has 
been  either  luke-warm  or  actively  hostile  to  the  third 
This  is  partly  due  to  certain  historical  accidents. 

The  church  is  in  considerable  measure  derived  from 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  particularly  the  synagogue  of  the 
Jewish  dispersion.  These  synagogues  often  met  in  peo- 
ple’s houses.  Their  chief  concern  was  the  teaching  of 
the  law.  Far  away  was  a temple  that  many  Jews  had 
never  seen  which  expressed  the  beauty  interest  of  their 
religion.  Certain  forms  of  art  were  prescribed  in  the 
law  which  they  were  studying.  No  image  was  to  be  made 
of  anything  above  the  earth,  on  the  earth  or  in  the  earth. 
That  meant  that  Judasim  had  no  statuary,  so  long  as  it 
remained  orthodox. 

The  early  Christian  church  derived  its  life  from  this 
tradition.  Paul  built  his  Christian  churches  upon  syna- 
gogue foundations  so  far  as  he  could.  The  new  testa- 
ment even  speaks  of  the  church  as  a synagogue  in  one 
book.  For  a long  time  the  church  had  no  authorattive 
scriptures  other  than  the  old  testament.  Futhermore 
the  early  church  was  made  up  of  poor  people  and  slaves, 
and  these  could  hardly  be  expected  to  cultivate  the  arts 
extensively. 

But  there  came  a time  when  the  church  was  the  fore- 
most patron  of  all  arts.  The  architects  built  cathedrals 
instead  of  pagan  temples.  The  paintings  were  of  Jesus 
and  the  saints  instead  of  portraying  mythological  scenes. 
Music  made  rapid  strides  under  church  patronage,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  human  history  reached  the  wonderful 
developments  shown  in  our  oratorios  and  other  religious 
productions. 

The  thing  that  had  happened  was  the  infusion  af  a 
large  Greek  element  into  Christianity.  We  have  long 
recognized  this  fusion  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  elements  in 
our  theological  system.  Not  so  clearly  have  we  seen  the 
blending  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  elements  in  the  spiritual 
traditions  of  the  church.  The  Hebrews  were  the  superior 
teachers  of  morality.  But  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  world 
the  love  of  beauty.  They  continue  to  bless  the  world 
through  ecclesiastical  art  of  every  sort. 

Protestanism  began  with  a radical  iconoclasm.  Im- 
ages were  torn  down  in  the  churches  and  paintings  de- 
stroyed. This  movement  did  not  stop  until  it  had  abol- 
ished music.  Church  archetecture  was  regarded  as  of 
surer  religious  usefulness  if  it  was  ugly.  This  was  the 
more  pronounced  in  America  where  necessity  compelled 
cheap  building  in  the  early  days,  but  this  necessity  was 
made  a virtue.  Thus  the  land  has  been  dotted  with  the 
ugliest  church  buildings  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
civilized  world. 

Aftei  discarding  tne  artistic  forms  of  architecture 
of  the  past,  the  church  began  aping  the  theater,  hoping 
thereby  to  gain  some  cheap  advantage.  Floors  were 
built  on  the  slant  and  opera  chairs  were  installed.  The 
pulpit  v as  put  in  a corner  of  the  building  by  some  evil 
genius  of  architecture.  The  simple  and  beautiful  forms 
of  the  past  were  lost  for  generations. 

And  the  curse  of  ugliness  was  also  all  over  church 


music.  Once  more  the  theater  had  conquered  the  church 
in  its  most  orthodox  circles.  A deluge  of  cheap  song 
books  poured  from  the  press  with  the  most  banal  poetry 
(?)  set  to  the  cheap  popular  tunes.  Even  saints  could 
hardly  keep  their  feet  still  while  they  sang  pios  senti- 
ments to  sensuous  and  worldly  tunes.  It  seemed  to  work 
for  awhile  until  the  ungodly  began  to  parody  the  cheap 
music  in  such  terrible  fashion. 

Curious  longings  for  the  beautiful  were  betokened  by 
the  gaudy  church  windows  that  sometimes  went  in  as 
memorials.  A stained  glass  window  by  an  artist  is  a 
most  beautiful  thing.  But  a cheap  window  can  be  as  ugly 
as  anything  else  cheap. 

But  the  curse  of  ugliness  did  not  end  with  these 
things.  The  utter  neglect  of  church  property  was  also 
one  of  the  sins  against  beauty.  In  villages  home-owners 
cut  their  grass  while  the  church  yard  grew  up  in  noxi- 
ous weeds.  The  idea  of  planting  flowers  and  vines  about 
the  church  would  have  seemed  a profanation  to  some 
of  the  saints  a generation  ago. 

Many  village  churches  have  inherited  wheezy  old 
parlor  organs  after  the  families  discarded  them  for  good 
pianos.  It  is  only  here  and  there  in  smaller  towns  that 
one  may  find  a small  pipe  organ.  The  village  choir  was 
a sporadic  thing  taking  little  pride  in  its  efforts. 

But  more  lately  there  has  been  coming  into  protes- 
tantism  a new  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  beauty 
to  the  religious  life.  One  finds  pictures  coming  back  up- 
on the  walls  of  churches  where  they  were  once  taboo. 
Certainly  the  danger  is  long  since  past  that  anyone  will 
ever  pray  to  them  again.  The  radio  has  lifted  the  level 
of  musical  appreciation  for  all  America.  The  churches 
have  been  compelled  to  start  on  the  improvement  of  their 
music.  The  hymn-books  are  showing  higher  levels  of 
musical  appreciation.  It  is  harder  and  harder  to  sell 
the  old-time  jingly  tunes  and  the  dance  music. 

It  is  time  for  the  minister  to  fall  in  line  with  this 
new  movement  and  not  seek  to  retard  it.  Ilis  sermons 
might  be  more  elegant,  and  lose  nothing  in  force.  Slang 
and  swear  words  began  to  appear  in  sermons  after  the 
world  war.  It  is  high  time  to  excise  them.  The  people 
will  love  an  occasional  choice  bit  of  poetry  or  an  effec- 
tive quotation  from  a great  prose  writer.  The  minister’s 
prayers  may  well  gain  in  elegance  of  phrasing  and  yet 
lose  none  of  their  truly  religious  quality. 

God  does  not  make  mistakes.  When  he  brought 
Hebrew  trained  messengers  of  religion  into  contact  with 
the  beauty  loving  Greeks,  it  was  no  ill-considered  ex- 
periment. God  knew  just  what  the  Hebrews  needed, 
and  what  the  Greeks  needed.  The  fusion  of  the  best  in 
each  great  tradition  has  given  the  world  its  very  great- 
est religion. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  God  is  pleased  with 
ugliness  when  nature  seems  so  bent  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  the  beautiful.  The  autumn  tints  speak  at  this 
time  of  year  of  a mystic  something  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe  that  makes  for  beauty.  There  is 
something  very  much  akin  between  the  experience  of  the 
beauty-lover  and  that  of  the  lover  of  God.  Lest  any 
think  that  this  is  some  unauthorized  heresy,  let  him 
meditate  upon  the  ancient  exhortation  “Worship  the 
Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.” 
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THE  ISOLATIONISTS  GET  A SHOCK 

America  has  been  sown  down  deep  with  the  isola- 
tionist doctrine  since  the  war.  We  have  been  told  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season  to  beware  of  “foreign  entangle- 
ments.” The  League  of  Nations  has  been  held  up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Every  effort  of  the  administra- 
tions in  power  to  set  up  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
powers  have  been  subjected  to  criticism.  Noisy  “pa- 
triots” who  held  themselves  better  than  fellow  citizens 
of  wider  vision,  have  insisted  that  they  alone  were  wise 
and  loyal  to  their  country. 

But  a number  of  things  for  a year  past  have  brought 
down  the  stock  of  the  isolationist.  The  collapse  of  the 
stock  market  was  found  to  be  not  a national  affair  but 
international.  The  passing  of  the  highest  tariff  in  our 
history  was  followed  by  threats  of  retaliation  in  foreign 
countries  that  gave  some  of  our  politicians  a bad  turn. 
And  more  lately  all  this  talk  of  Soviet  operations  in  our 
wheat  market  have  produced  a flurry.  Shall  we  bar  out 
foreign  traders?  Then  our  market  becomes  a local  rath- 
er than  a world  market. 

We  were  quite  happy  to  sell  to  Russia.  That  gave 
work  to  Americans.  But  when  the  tractors  brought  a 
golden  harvest  out  of  Russian  soil  and  nearly  ruined 
thousands  of  American  farmers  that  was  not  so  good. 

American  capital  was  made  “entangling  alliances” 
for  us  all  over  the  world.  Commercially  the  world  has 
become  a single  unit.  But  in  such  a world  a nation  that 
lives  by  an  isolationist  policy  is  bound  to  have  some  rude 
awakenings.  We  have  many  enemies  over  the  world  due 
to  our  foolish  bragging  and  our  contemptuous  treatment 
of  other  peoples.  It  is  high  time  to  awake  from  our  folly 
and  sit  around  peaceful  conference  tables  where  the 
world’s  problems  are  having  consideration. 


CLAIMS  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Probably  no  cause  has  ever  in  the  history  of  America 
secured  so  much  free  advertising  as  has  the  wet  cause 
during  the  past  two  years.  “Free’,  did  we  say?  We 
withdraw  that  allegation  as  being  unsupported  by  the 
evidence.  The  dry  cause  has  been  compelled  to  get  along 
mostly  with  the  meager  circulation  of  religious  weeklies. 

And  after  the  primary  elections  have  been  run  off, 
we  have  a result  which  by  wet  acknowledgement  is  not 
very  good.  Pronounced  drvs  will  run  for  governor  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  most  the 
wets  are  claiming  is  that  they  will  capture  37  dry  seats 
in  the  next  Congress.  If  they  did.  they  would  still  be 
outnumbered  more  than  two  to  one.  But  no  one  on 
the  other  side  concedes  that  they  will  capture  all  of  these 
seats. 

One  may  easily  believe  that  in  areas  affected  by  the 
metropolitan  press,  some  gains  may  be  made.  But  there 
is  a cordon  drawn  around  these  few  wet  areas  that 
no  amount  of  effort  will  break  through. 

The  dry  strategv  will  remain  what  it  has  been  for 
years.  The  drvs  will  continue  to  vote  for  drys  on  any 
ticket  where  they  may  find  them.  The  wets  have  always 
done  this  kind  of  thing,  and  taught  the  trick  to  the  drys. 
And  thus  the  real  referendum  every  two  years  is  the 
election  of  a dry  house  of  representatives. 

After  awhile  the  money  bags  of  the  eastern  capital- 
ists who  finance  this  wet  campaign  will  be  empty.  Be- 
hind their  campaign  is  self-interest,  cold  and  calculating. 
Wet  drives  will  stop  when  it  becomes  apparent  that  they 
get  nowhere. 

The  job  of  the  church  lies  far  more  in  the  education- 
al field  than  the  political.  Church  members  are  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  have  both  the  right  and  duty  to  vote. 
But  they  do  not  discharge  their  responsibility  in  any 
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easy  way  like  that.  There  is  the  bigger  task  of  telling 
this  new  generation  why  Prohibition  was  voted  in,  and 
what  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  were  . 

DO  HARD  TIMES  MAKE  PEOPLE  RELIGIOUS? 

Roger  Babson  has  gone  about  this  country  with  a 
most  interesting  speech  Avhich  linked  economic  condi- 
tions with  religious  interest.  He  has  held  that  religion 
made  people  prosperous.  After  they  grew  prosperous, 
they  forsook  religion  and  became  wild  spenders.  This 
was  followed  by  hard  times  and  religious  revival.  Thus 
the  economic  cycles  of  the  country  were  marked  by  re- 
ligious cycles  of  equal  length. 

The  figures  are  now  coming  in  for  the  past  year, 
though  usually  dated  to  include  six  months  of  our  “boom 
times”  and  six  months  of  financial  depression.  The 
Presbyterians  lost  twenty  thousand  in  membership  in 
the  northern  church  last  year.  The  growth  of  the  whole 
protestant  movement  was  checked. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  there  is  any  greater  ease  in  securing  new  members 
for  the  church.  Perhaps  that  is  because  church  member- 
ship involves  financial  responsibility.  But  there  are  re- 
ports coming  in  indicating  an  increase  in  church  attend- 
ance and  a renewal  of  interest  in  church  activities. 

One  is  inclined  to  modify  the  Babson  formula  by 
taking  into  account  other  economic  forces.  The  coming 
and  going  of  philosophies  have  something  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  hard  materialism  and  the  ethical  anarchy 
taught  by  many  following  the  world 'war  has  after  twenty 
years  reached  down  to  the  masses.  It  will  take  more  than 
hard  times  to  up-root  a lot  of  this  fallacious  teaching. 

A part  of  our  religious  troubles  these  days  come 
from  an  astounding  lack  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
local  churches  shown  by  many  leaders  in  power  in  re- 
ligious communions.  The  local  church  has  been  a supply 
house  for  denominational  funds,  but  it  has  not  been  a 
field  where  the  harvest  of  souls  was  to  be  gathered.  The 
amazing  growth  of  centralization  in  all  denominations 
has  brought  an  inevitable  result  in  the  death  of  commun- 
ity religion  in  thousands  of  small  places. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

The  idea  that  woman’s  suffrage  would  purify  poli- 
tics has  not  worked  out  very  well.  Illinois  now  has  a 
womon  candidate  for  the  senatorial  toga,  Mrs.  Ruith  Han- 
na McCormick,  whose  campaign  expenditures  are  already 
under  investigation  by  the  Senate.  Her  affiliations  with 
Chicago’s  corrupt  city  hall  stir  constant  comment.  And 
the  drys  charge  that  she  has  played  fast  and  loose  with 
the  prohibition  question. 

This  is  going  to  be  a “hard  winter.”  No  matter  what 
the  temperature  is,  a lot  of  people  will  be  cold  and  hungry. 
It  will  be  a time  to  cooperate  with  established  charity 
agencies.  And  communities  without  organized  charity 
will  look  to  the  churches  for  leadership.  Meanwhile  a 
lot  of  people  are  asking  why  the  richest  nation  in  all 
the  world  has  so  many  people  on  the  border  line  of  want. 

Hard  times  have  some  compensations.  When  people 
start  to  economize,  boot-leg  liquor  is  among  the  first 
unnecessary  items  to  be  separated  from  the  family  bud- 
get. A man  has  to  be  a pretty  confirmed  alcoholic  to 
insist  on  his  liquor  while  he  does  without  bread. 

Jingo  newspapers  got  up  a great  scare  about  alleged 
sinister  dealings  of  Russia  in  the  American  wheat  market. 
An  investigation  by  business  men  indicated  that  nothing 
improper  had  happened.  Russia  has  a surplus  of  wheat 
and  is  selling  it  to  buy  American  machinery.  Now  comes 
a report  that  Russia  is  preparing  to  make  war  on  Ru- 
mania in  1931.  The  thing  to  investigate  is  somebody’s 
propaganda  factory. 
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A REVISION  OF  OUR  TAX  LAWS 

By  W.  A.  Cutler. 


One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  is  disturbing 
the  country  side  is  the  problem  of  mounting  taxes.  The 
recent  drought  coincident  with  the  world  wide  business 
depression  is  forcing  many  farmers  into  bankruptcy.  If 
the  farmer  is  able  to  survive  the  present  financial  slump, 
then  the  next  barrier  is  the  constantly  increasing  burden 
of  taxes.  Road  taxes,  school  taxes  and  an  ever  increas- 
ing expense  for  the  support  of  our  criminal  and  charit- 
able institutions,  due  to  an  alarming  increase  in  our  de- 
fectives and  delinquents,  piles  up  a weight  of  taxation 
that  is  crushing  the  farmer.  This  acute  situation  is  caus- 
ing rapid  changes  in  rural  life  and  affects  the  country 
church  tremendously.  A constantly  moving  country 
population  makes  consecutive  Christian  work  difficult. 

Taxation  under  Primitive  Conditions 

When  people  lived  in  a horse  and  buggy  age  taxa- 
tion was  fairly  simple.  If  a man  had  a large  farm  and 
lots  of  live  stock  he  paid  more  taxes.  lie  did  his  pro- 
portionate share  toward  the  support  of  the  government. 
The  tax  laws  were  made  to  meet  that  simple  situation. 
His  needs  were  comparatively  modest  so  that  taxation 
was  not  a heavy  burden. 

Each  state  worked  out  its  own  tax  laws  in  its  own 
way.  A state  was  as  large  an  area  as  could  be  well  gov- 
erned under  conditions  of  horse  transportation.  In  those 
days  a variation  in  tax  laws  as  between  the  states  made 
no  particular  difference. 

Taxation  under  Modern  Conditions 

Now  all  this  has  changed ; the  fast  train,  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  the  automobile,  the  airoplane  and 
the  radio  have  made  the  whole  nation  as  compact  and  as 
small  as  a single  state  was  then.  Business  conditions 
have  changed  tremendously.  Instead  of  business  being 
done  in  a single  locality,  seldom  crossing  state  lines,  we 
have  great  corporations  doing  business  in  all  the  states 
and  in  foreign  countries. 

These  corporations  are  created  in  such  states  as  have 
laws  most  favorable  to  the  type  of  business  the  corpora- 
tion aims  to  do.  Usually  the  home  office  is  located  in  the 
state  under  whose  laws  the  corporation  is  created.  That 
favorable  state  gets  the  benefit  through  taxation  of  the 
corporation  thus  created,  though  the  bulk  of  its  business 
is  done  in  other  states. 

Then,  too,  this  corporate  organization  sells  its  stocks 
and  bonds  all  over.  The  money  that  goes  into  such  a 
financial  organization  may  come  from  the  farm,  the  small 
town,  or  the  city,  or  all  together  of  them.  The  individ- 
ual holder  escapes  taxation  on  his  holdings,  because  the 
corporation,  in  the  state  where  the  home  office  is  located, 
pays  a nominal  corporation  tax.  His  money  is  lost  to 
taxation  in  the  community  where  he  lives  and  where  the 
money  was  accumulated. 

Inheritance  Taxes 

When  the  holder  of  such  stocks  and  bonds  dies,  his 
estate  is  located  wherever  he  may  chance  to  reside  and 
any  inheritance  tax,  if  that  particular  state  has  such  a 
tax,  will  accrue  to  the  state  of  his  residence.  If  his  es- 
tate reaches  into  the  millions  he  is  quite  apt  to  spend  his 
last  days  in  Florida  or  California  or  some  state  entirely 
foreign  to  where  his  fortune  was  accumulated. 

In  other  words  the  corporation  builds  up  its  wealth 
from  all  the  states.  The  share  holder;  and  the  bond 
holders  get  their  accumulations  from  all  the  states  and 
only  one  or  two  states  get  any  benefit  from  this  wealth 
so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned. 

For  example  one  of  our  chain  store  systems  made  a 


profit  last  year  of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars.  The 
corporation’s  home  office  is  in  New  York  City.  The  cor- 
poration tax  is  paid  there.  The  localities  where  these 
chain  stores  do  business  get  a very  small  tax.  The  policy 
of  the  chain  store  corporation  is  to  keep  the  stocks  as 
low  as  possible  when  the  local  assessor  appears,  conse- 
quently the  place  where  the  chain  store  does  business 
and  makes  its  money  gets  very  little  help  from  it.  Such 
corporations  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  local  tax  asses- 
sor. Likewise  the  holder  of  chain  store  stock  when  he 
dies,  leaves  no  inheritance  tax  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
munities where  his  money  was  made. 

Added  to  this  we  have  chain  banks,  oil  corporations 
manufacturing  combines  and  multitudes  of  other  corpora- 
tions, every  one  of  them  drawing  capital  from  all  our 
communities,  and  placing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  com- 
munity for  any  help  in  local  development.  To  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  most  fluid  capital  and  that  which 
could  most  easily  pay  its  share  of  the  upkeep  of  the  com- 
munity where  it  was  created  is  lost  to  that  community. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  movement  gone  that  here 
in  Michigan  65  per  cent  of  our  property  is  invested  in 
invisible  securities  and  we  have  the  impossible  situation 
of  real  property  representing  35  per  cent  of  our  wealth, 
bearing  85  per  cent  of  our  tax  burden.  What  is  true  in 
Michigan  is  duplicated  in  many  other  states.  That  ex- 
plains the  plight  of  the  farmer  and  why  his  taxes  are  be- 
yond all  reason. 

Leakages  of  Wealth 

Then  too  there  are  leakages  of  wealth  from  all  our 
communities  which  come  about  in  a natural  way.  For 
example  a man  buys  a farm  on  contract.  lie  and  his 
family  work  hard  and  pay  for  that  farm.  Possibly  they 
may  accumulate  something  besides.  They  may  mine  the 
soil,  selling  off  its  fertility.  As  old  age  comes,  and  he 
cannot  work  the  farm  any  more,  he  sells  it,  gathers  up 
his  accumulations  and  invests  them  in  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  above  mentioned  type  or  perhaps  invests  in  city 
property.  That  capital  created  in  the  country  is  forever 
lost  to  that  particular  community  for  taxation  purpos- 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  of  capital  created  in 
the  country  to  migrate  into  the  city,  and  add  that  much 
more  to  the  city’s  wealth  and  power. 

Meanwhile  the  school,  road  improvements,  yes,  and 
the  church  in  that  locality  where  the  money  was  made 
is  left  in  the  lurch.  Whatever  of  education  or  moral 
power  that  community  develops  must  be  raised  out  of  a 
less  fertile  soil  and  a more  burdened  constituency. 

The  general  business  depression  and  the  drought  of 
this  year,  especially  in  the  central  states,  combine  to 
make  conditions  exceedingly  hard  for  the  farmer.  The 
small  home  owner  is  in  a similar  situation.  Thousands 
will  lose  their  farms  and  their  homes.  Many  places  will 
be  sold  for  taxes  and  the  several  states  face  a tremend- 
ous shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  taxes  collected.  Road 
programs  are  being  curtailed  and  many  schools  will  re- 
main closed,  because  money  is  not  available  to  pay  teach- 
ers. 

The  problem  of  statesmanship  today  is  how  under 
modern  conditions  to  so  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
that  the  great  centers  of  wealth  will  bear  their  just  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  government.  The  men  of  wealth 
and  the  great  business  corporations  have  more  at  stake 
than  any  one  else.  In  stabilized,  well  balanced  govern- 
ment, it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  the  poor  man  steadily 
employed  and  the  farmer  contented  and  prosperous; 
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otherwise  he  loses  a regular  customer  for  his  products 
whatever  they  must  be. 

The  time  has  come  to  think  in  terms  of  a nation  wide 
program  of  taxation.  The  day  of  states’  rights  under 
modern  business  conditions  is  passed.  Only  the  reaction- 
ary, who  is  pro-slavery,  or  pro-booze  or  pro-something 
else  that  is  against  public  welfare  will  raise  his  head  in 
opposition. 

What  is  the  Remedy? 

When  the  sixteenth  amendmend  to  our  national  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  a clause  was  inserted  following 
the  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  collect  income  taxes, 
as  “From  whatever  sources  derived,  without  apportion- 
ment among  the  several  states,  and  without  regard  to 
any  census  or  enumeration.,”  which  prevented  the  states 
from  demanding  any  share  of  the  income  tax  collected  by 
the  national  government. 

That  constitutional  provision  does  not  prevent^  Con- 
gress of  its  own  motion  for  purposes  of  public  welfare 
from  collecting  taxes  from  various  sources  and  redis- 
tributing the  proceeds  to  the  states  as  the  equities  and 
justice  of  the  case  may  require. 

Therefore,  all  income  taxes  should  be  collected  by 
the  federal  government.  A single  state  cannot  get  at 
the  investments  as  its  inhabitants.  The  federal  govern- 
ment can.  Then,  too,  there  is  a tendency  for  investors 
to  shift  their  holdings  to  those  states,  which  enable  them 
to  escape  their  share  of  government  expense  easily.  The 
federal  government  has  the  power  to  prevent  any  escape 
from  just  liability. 

All  corporations  should  be  organized  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  federal  government.  There  is  no  sense  in 
this  modern  day,  when  business  is  nation-wide  in  scope 
and  in  some  cases  international,  that  corporations  should 
shop  around  among  the  states  for  favorable  laws,  en- 
abling them  to  get  out  from  under  their  just  proportion 
of  taxation.  The  government  at  Washington  should 
handle  that  and  compell  all  big  business  to  come  across. 

All  inheritance  taxes  should  be  collected  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
states.  It  may  be  graduated  progressively  according  to 
the  size  of  the  estate.  Or  a man  possessing  a large  es- 
tate might  die  without  issue.  In  that  event  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  federal  government  should  not  dip  into 


such  an  estate  more  deeply  than  where  immediate  heirs 
of  issue  are  involved. 

The  Great  War  taught  us  the  significance  of  certain 
sales  taxes.  In  time  of  need  taxes  for  luxuries  and 
amusements  should  be  collected. 

All  these  taxes  should  be  brought  together  into  one 
huge  fund.  A certain  necessary  proportion  should  be 
reserved  for  the  upkeep  of  the  national  government.  The 
balance,  and  by  far  the  largest  portion,  should  be  redis- 
tributed to  the  states  according  to  population. 

In  Michigan  we  collect  a gasoline  tax.  This  is  col- 
lected by  the  state  and  redistributed  to  the  counties  for 
road  improvement.  The  state  does  the  same  with  the 
primary  money  redistributing  it  to  the  school  districts 
for  the  support  of  the  schools.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  same  principle  should  not  obtain  as  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  states. 

In  New  York  state  a small  fixed  tax  is  collected  on 
real  property  for  the  schools ; the  balance  necessary  to 
maintain  the  schools  in  efficiency  is  collected  from  other 
sources.  The  same  plan  could  be  worked  out  for  the  na- 
tion ; so  that  every  man  would  pay  his  just  proportion  of 
taxes  according  to  the  value  of  his  property  whether  it 
be  visible  or  invisible. 

Single  states,  isolated  and  by  themselves  cannot  meet 
the  tax  situation.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a state  in- 
come tax  so  as  to  prevent  evasion  of  tax  liability.  The 
United  States  government  alone  has  the  power  to  com- 
pell big  business  to  pay  its  just  share  of  tax  and  to  see 
that  it  is  applied  where  it  justly  belongs.  No  person, 
however  rich  or  powerful,  can  evade  his  responsibility 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  when  once  the  fed- 
eral government  formulates  laws  to  put  him  in  harness. 

New  conditions  and  desperate  needs  growing  out 
of  our  present  situation  will  force  the  issue.  A depleted, 
disheartened,  down-at-the-heel  country-side  has  much  to 
do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  There  is  need  of 
a wise  honest  sacrificial  Christian  statesmanship  to  meet 
a tremendous  tax  problem  that  is  far  reaching  in  its  con- 
sequencies. 

(Mr.  Cutler  has  be<jn  appointed  on  a state  committee 
by  one  of  our  State  farm  organizations  to  co-operate 
with  the  recently  appointed  State  Tax  Commission  to  re- 
vise Michigan’s  tax  program. — Editor.) 


HOW  ONE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  REGARDS  ITSELF 

By  Dr.  C.  M.  Sharpe. 


“The  Fellowship  Church,  of  Orono,  Maine,  is  a volun- 
tary association  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  state 
for  purposes  of  religious  worship,  religious  culture,  and 
social  service.  Its  membership  is  made  up  of  persons 
from  six  or  eight  religious  communions — Baptist,  Congre- 
gational, Unitarian,  Presbyterian,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Universalist,  Episcopalian,  and  others. 

“Such  a wide  inclusion  of  differing  constituents  is 
possible  because  of  the  following  considerations  and  con- 
victions : 

“1.  That  ecclesiastical  differences,  however  impor- 
tant that  they  have  been  in  the  past,  are  not  so  vital 
and  important  now  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  di- 
vide and  weaken  the  religious  forces  of  our  land,  espe- 
cially in  communities  of  small  population,  and  unable 
adequately  to  support  many  separate  bodies. 

“2.  That  the  people  of  the  rising  generation  are  not 
interested,  and  can  not  be  interested  in  the  old  time-worn 
issues  that  produced  the  sectarian  order ; and  that  if  re- 
ligion is  to  be  a vital  force  in  the  building  of  a new  and 
better  world  the  Christian  people  must  present  a solid 
front  against  all  weakening  and  disintegrating  factors 


and  must  support  all  movements  and  influences  looking 
toward  a more  wholesome  and  progressive  personal  and 
social  life. 

“3.  That  the  basis  of  a real  and  healthful  religious 
unity  does  not  consist  in  a close  intellectual  agreement 
in  matters  of  doctrine  and  church  practice.  Such  uni- 
formity is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  to  attain. 
A surer  and  better  basis  of  unity  is  the  hearty  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  and  duty  of  every  person  to  think  as  he 
can  and  must,  according  to  his  light,  upon  all  the  prob- 
lems of  religion  and  life ; and  it  is  further  a genuine  de- 
sire that  all  shall  feel  to  share  their  thought  with  their 
brethren  at  suitable  times  and  in  appropriate  ways.  It 
is  time  for  religion  to  rise  above  the  plane  of  mere  tolera- 
tion, and  to  lay  stress  upon  the  values  of  variety.  That 
the  Fellowship  Church  desires  to  be  a comradeship  in  the 
quest  of  Truth,  and  in  the  search  for  life  “more  abund- 
ant. ’ ’ 

“For  use  as  an  appropriate  symbol,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  authoritative  definition,  the  church  has  adopt- 
ed the  words  of  the  prophet  Micah  in  which  a sufficient 

personal  religious  mind  and  attitude  is  expressed 
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“Wliat  doth  the  Lord  require  of  these  but  to  do  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.”  This  dec- 
laration of  purpose  each  individual  is  asked  to  make  in 
entering  the  fellowship. 

“It  is  believed  that  this  religious  position  is  in  com- 
plete accord  with  Jesus’  own  mind  and  example,  since 
he  gave  as  his  summation  of  all  religion  the  two  great 
commandments,  namely,  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  fel- 
lows. In  this  respect  the  Fellowship  Church  fulfills  the 
condition  upon  which  the  christly-souled  Lincoln  declar- 
ed that  he  would  join  a church  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul.  For,  said  he,  “Whenever  any  church  will  inscribe 
over  its  altar  as  its  sole  qualification  for  membership  the 
Saviour’s  condensed  statement  of  the  substance  of  both 
law  and  gospel,  ‘Thou  slialt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  mind,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,’ 
that  church  will  1 join  with  all  my  heart  and  with  all  my 
soul.” 

“Finally,  Adherence  to  the  Fellowship  Church  does 
not  imply  or  necessitate  withdrawal  from  one’s  own  an- 
cestral or  chosen  communion  of  Christians,  or  brethren 
in  faith.  Upon  removal  from  Orono  the  church  will  glad- 
ly grant  letters  of  commendation  to  any  who  desire  to 
resume  active  relations  with  their  own  people  elsewhere. 
Membership  in  the  Fellowship  Church  ts  purely  for  re- 
ligious activity,  usefulness,  and  growth  while  living  here 
in  Orono.  Its  program  is  community-centered,  but,  we 
trust,  world-outreaching. 

“Any  persons  believing  in  these  principles  and  wish- 
ing to  en^urage  such  a movement  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  and  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Fellowship 
Church.  ’ ’ 

The  forgoing  statement  has  been  published  by  this 
group  of  people  and  has  been  widely  circulated  among  its 
constituents.  Naturally  there  will  be  a variety  of  reac- 
tions toward  such  a religious  position.  For  example,  it 
will  be  asked  by  many,  “Why  call  this  organization  a 
church?”  Others  will  say,  “Is  this  a Christian  church, 
even  granting  it  to  be  a church  at  all?” 

Certainly  there  is  point  to  all  such  questions. 
Judged  by  standards  which  have  been  most  prevalent  in 
the  past  history  of  Protestantism  it  might  be  difficult  for 
the  Fellowship  Church  to  defend  its  right  to  the  names 
of  “church  “and”  Christian.”  What  is  most  evident  and 
striking  about  the  statement  is  its  entire  lack  of  finality 
as  regards  the  content  of  religious  faith,  or  the  details 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  practice. 

But  there  is  one  very  definite  principle  that  seems 
fundamental  to  the  whole  position,  and  it  may  be  stated 
thus,  “Unity  by  way  of  inclusion  within  Liberty  and 
Love.” 

To  one  from  his  youth  up  has  been  associated  with 
the  religious  body  known  as  The  Disciples  of  Christ,  and 
who  has  used  some  diligence  to  understand  the  history 
and  the  essential  nature  of  the  Disciples’  movement, 
there  is  something  exceedingly  suggestive  in  the  posi- 
tion and  program  of  such  an  organization  as  this  Fellow- 
ship Church.  lie  thinks  of  the  early  days  when  Thomas 
Campbell  called  the  people  of  God  together  in  the  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Washington  for  the  supreme  purpose 
of  seeking  ways  and  means  of  promoting  the  unity  of 
God’s  children.  That  good  and  gracious  man  had,  in- 
deed, the  firm  conviction  that  there  was  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures  a whole  form  of  doctrine  and  practice  con- 
stituting the  divine  and  adequate  basis  of  union,  and  that 
for  the  discovery  and  mutual  acceptance  of  it  the  only 
necessity  was  that  Christians  should  associate  together 
in  the  search — should  “consult,  advise;  and  in  a friend- 
ly and  Christian  manner  explore  the  subject.”  But,  said 
he,  “If  no  such  divine  and  adequate  basis  of  union  can 


be  fairly  exhibited  as  will  meet  the  approbation  of  every 
upright  and  intelligent  Christian ; nor  such  mode  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  in  lavor  of  the  weak  as  will  not  oppress 
their  consciences,  then  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand 
object  (1.  e.  Union)  upon  principle,  must  be  forever  im- 
possible.— There  would,  upon  tills  supposition,  remain 
no  other  way  of  accomplishing  it,  but  merely  by  volun- 
tary compromise,  and  good-natured  accomodation.  That 
such  a thing,  however,  will  be  accomplished,  one  way  or 
other,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  that  allow  them- 
selves to  believe,  that  the  commands  and  prayers  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  not  utterly  prove  ineffectual. ” 

Now  the  Disciples’  movement  as  a whole  took  the 
direction  indicated  by  Thomas  Campbell’s  first  method, 
believing  that  the  adequate  divine  basis  of  unity  had 
been  discovered  and  exhibited  in  an  “ancient  order  of 
doctrine,  worship  and  practine”  and  that  the  church 
might  be  buiided  upon  the  “rock”.  Meantime  great 
changes  have  come  with  reference  to  the  presupposi- 
tions upon  which  the  whole  conception  of  religion,  the 
Church,  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
founded.  The  best  new  testament  scholarship  assures 
us  that  there  was  no  type  of  church  polity,  or  of  doc- 
trine, or  of  worship,  in  the  primitive  time.  The  pros- 
pect of  getting  any  such  agreement  among  Christians  as 
Thomas  Campbell  and  his  son  hoped  for  is  now  so  re- 
mote as  to  be  almost  nil.  Would  Thomas  Campbell,  were 
he  living  now,  and  with  his  passion  for  union  still  un- 
abated, be  ready  to  try  the  other  way?  Would  he,  in 
view  of  present  day  scholarship,  and  in  view  of  the  urg- 
ent need  of  our  day,  call  all  Christians  together  to  re- 
study the  problem  of  unity  and  in  the  light  of  fuller 
knowledge  discover  a deeper  and  more  essential  Chris- 
tianity than  any  ‘ ‘ law  of  commandments  contained  in 
ordinances?”  There  are  many  in  all  the  churches  who 
so  think,  and  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a respectable  fraction  among  the  “Dis- 
ciples of  Christ”  who  are  of  this  persuasion,  and  are 
ready  to  try  Mr.  Campbell’s  “other  way.” 

Indeed,  the  community  church  movement  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a definite  and  practical  program  in  pursuit 
of  precisely  this  end  of  unity.  But  it  is  a search  for  it 
without  the  aid  of  any  theological  or  philosophical  or- 
ganization. It  is  a pragmatical  enterprise,  and  will  con- 
sider all  plans  which  issue  in  effectual  results  in  the  unity 
and  upbuilding  of  human  life  in  fellowship  and  service 
as  ordained  of  God. 

Whether  Jesus  will  regard  such  groups  of  people 
associated  together  upon  the  basis  of  the  religion  he  him- 
self practiced  and  commended,  as  churches  and  as  worthy 
to  wear  his  name,  we  may  not  dogmatically  decide.  To 
those  who  believe  in  this  way  of  unity  it  does  not  seem 
an  unity  upon  minimum  statements,  but  rather  upon  the 
things  of  maximum  importance.  They  hold  that  there 
is  a real  distinction  between  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  a 
religion  about  Jesus.  The  latter  consists  of  conceptions 
which  may  or  may  not  grow  out  of  the  effort  to  practice 
the  former.  But  the  practice  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  is 
the  best  mode  of  arriving  at  worthy  conceptions  con- 
cerning him  and  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  statement  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  is  not  given  as  something  finished 
and  complete  but  only  as  a register  of  present  position 
and  stage  of  progress.  Fellowship  Church  confidently 
expects  change — it  hopes  for  growth — it  dreads  finality. 

Saint  Ignatius  confessed  one  day  to  Father  Laynez 
that  a single  hour  of  meditation  at  Manissa  had  taught  him 
more  truths  about  heavenly  things  than  all  the  teachings 
of  all  the  doctors  put  together  could  have  taught  him. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  ALLIES 

By  Cliff  Titus. 


One  time  some  of  Jesus’  disciples  asked  a man  to 
stop  doing  good,  their  reason  being,  “because  be  follow- 
etb  not  wittL  us.”  Jesus  rebuked  such  an  attitude,  say- 
ing, “be  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  side.” 

Tbis  introduces  an  issue  that  is  becoming  more  and 
more  prominent  in  connection  with  tbe  cburcb.  Should 
tbe  cburcb  try  to  monopolize  tbe  time  and  talent  of  its 
members?  Should  it  seek  to  include  in  its  organized 
work  everything  that  might  otherwise  come  under  tbe 
direction  of  schools  or  clubs  or  other  societies? 

Tbe  answer  to  tbis  question  used  to  be  quite  simple. 
Social  service  was  not  organized  to  any  great  extent. 
Tbe  cburcb  bad  an  almost  unlimited  field  of  service  with- 
out conflicting  with  any  other  like  organization. . Or- 
ganized charity,  character-building  work,  social  life,  com- 
munity entertainment,  all  centered  in  tbe  cburcb — that 
is,  if  they  centered  anywhere. 

But  times  have  changed.  Our  social  life  is  highly, 
probably  altogether  too  highly,  organized.  For  nine 
months  of  the  year  the  schools  claim  about  all  the  time  of 
young  people,  including  much  of  their  social  life.  The 
charity  work  of  a community  is  now  carefully  organized 
on  a community-wide  scale.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  other  like  organiza- 
tions, are  offering  programs  for  the  spare  time,  and  some 
of  the  time  that  isn’t  spare  time,  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
time  which  men  have  away  from  their  business  is  divided 
among  civic  clubs,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  special 
committee  meetings.  Most  women  have  obligations  to 
more  clubs  than  they  can  easily  care  for.  All  this  is  to 
say  nothing  of  the  time  we  all  try  to  get  in  for  enter- 
tainment and  amusement. 

Here  is  a real  problem.  What  is  there  left  for  the 
church  ? We  try  to  provide  social  life  for  the  young  peo- 
ple in  the  church  only  to  find  that  most  of  them  have 
all  thgir  time  already  taken.  We  talk  of  the  church  “do- 
ing something”  only  to  find  that  other  organizations  are 
usually  doing  these  same  “somethings”,  and  probably 
doing  them  better  than  the  church  could  do  them. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question:  First,  people 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  church  will  not  allow  all 
of  their  time  to  be  taken  up  by  other  interests.  If  we  ex- 
pect to  have  organized  religion  at  all,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  give  it  some  of  our  time  and  talent  and  money. 
The  old  excuse  that  “we  are  just  so  busy”  that  we 
haven’t  time  for  the  church,  is  just  bunk!  We  had  bet- 
ter be  honest  and  say  that  we  are  not  really  interested 
enough  in  the  church  to  give  it  any  of  our  time. 

And,  then,  there  is  the  other  side:  There  is  certain 
work  that  can  be  done,  and  that  is  being  done,  much  bet- 
ter by  other  organizations  than  by  the  church.  The  rea- 
son is  simple : these  other  organizations  represent  a com- 
munity-wide interest;  they  represent  the  united  effort 
of  the  community.  The  churches  are  divided,  hopeless- 
ly divided,  and  their  appeal  must  usually  be  a sectarian 
appeal. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  changing  conditions  must 
be  recognized  by  social  agencies,  as  well  as  by  the  church. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  these  agencies  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  some  combining  of  interests  and  pro- 
grams in  the  near  future.  Young  people  have  not  the 
time  or  inclination  to  take  part  in  several  programs 
which  overlap  and  duplicate  and  the  community  has  not 
the  money  or  the  inclination  to  support  several  expensive 
over-head  organizations  when  fewer  ones  would  suffice. 
The  community  is  primarily  the  interested  party  and  the 


community  pays  the  bill;  therefore,  regardless  of  na- 
tional charters,  the  community  should  have  the  final 
word  in  the  administering  of  programs  and  in  the  dis- 
position of  property.  We  believe  this  is  only  democratic. 
And  we  believe  leaders  of  these  agencies  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  hold  this  viewpoint. 

But,  after  all  is  said  and  done  about  any  weaknesses 
in  th£se  social  agencies  and  any  changes  that  should  be 
made,  these  agencies  have  a very  distinct  and  very  neces- 
sary place  in  the  community’s  life. 

The  church,  also,  has  a very  distinct  and  a very 
necessary  place  in  the  community’s  life. 

To  harmonize  those  two,  giving  to  each  its  place,  is 
our  task. 

The  genius  of  the  church  is  a spiritual  service,  such 
as  providing  and  directing  intelligent  and  inspirational 
worship,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  sorrowing  and  the 
discouraged,  providing  a program  of  religious  educa- 
tion that  touches  the  whole  life. 

The  church’s  chief  business  is  to  help  people  live  the 
best  and  happiest  life  every  day.  It  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  business  of  fellowship. 

Social  agencies  are  directed  toward,  what  might  be 
termed,  more  practical  projects.  Each  agency  is  in 
charge  of  specialists  in  certain  lines. 

Social  agencies,  civic  clubs,  and  such  organizations, 
cannot  do  the  church’s  work  and  should  not  try  to. 

And  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  church  should  not 
try  to  do  what  can  be  done,  and  done  better,  by  other 
organizations. 

The  church’s  genius  is  related  to  worship  and  to  the 
preparation  of  individuals  to  function  properly  as  good 
citizens.  What  social  life  it  fosters  should  be  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  family  bond  with- 
in the  church  family. 

But  it  is  quite  common  to  find  a church  trying  to  in- 
clude every  possible  interest  in  its  program  and  trying 
to  monopolize  its  members  for  its  own  program.  One 
cannot  thoughtfully  study  the  modern  high-pressure 
methods  of  some  churches  without  having  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  these  churches  are  carrying  on  their  pro- 
grams with  the  chief  end  in  view  of  building  up  their 
own  organizations.  The  high  pressure  is  put  on  for  the 
sake  of  helping  “our”  church  rather  than  for  the  sake 
of  helping  people.  Men  get  together  in  clubs  and  or- 
ganixations  of  various  kinds  and  they  serve  without 
thought  of  divisive  creeds;  they  serve  from  a commun- 
ity standpoint.  Then  the  church  with  the  high-powered 
organization  puts  on  a relentless  campaign  to  round  up 
as  many  men  as  possible  into  a sectarian  organization, 
with  the  chief  view  to  advertising  and  boosting  the  par- 
ticular church. 

Study  some  of  the  women’s  organizations.  They 
seem  to  be  organized  on  the  plan  of  including  every  pos- 
sible interest  of  women  so  that  the  women  have  not  time 
or  desire  left  to  participate  in  other  organizations  which 
are  not  sectarian  in  character. 

Here  is  involved  the  fine  point  of  real  service.  A 
civic  club  that  does  everything  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  bally-hooing  for  itself  is  not  of  any  real  service;  it  is 
selfish  and  its  motives  are  cheap.  Surely  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  with  a church.  Jesus  said  something  about 
losing  our  lives  in  order  to  find  them. 

Is  the  church  learning  the  principle  of  real  service? 
Is  it  interested  in  helping  people  even  if  those  people  do 
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not  become  members  of  the  church?  Is  it  interested  in 
service  which  the  world  never  hears  about?  Is  it  wil- 
ling to  lose  itself  in  order  to  find  itself? 

Or  is  it  a a sort  of  a publicity  hound?  Does  it  meas- 
ure its  success  in  terms  of  the  advertising  value  of  its 
activities? 

Our  belief  is  that  the  church  ought  to  be  making 
better  civic  club  and  special  club  members  and  better 
citizens,  generally.  Most  of  its  so-called  “practical”  ser- 


vice will  be  indirect  and  will  be  ministered  through 
other  organizations. 

And,  so  long  as  those  other  organizations  are  doing 
work  that  helps  the  community,  they  are  doing  the 
church’s  work.  They  are  “on  our  side.” 

The  sooner  social-service  leaders  and  church  leaders 
face  this  whole  problem  frankly  and  deal  with  it  honest- 
ly the  better  it  will  be  for  the  community  which  is  to  be 
served  and  which,  incidently,  foots  the  bill 


OF  MISCELLANEOUS  INTEREST 


Congregational  and  Christian  Churches  in  Ohio 

“Church  union  is  like  matrimony  — love  will  find  a way. 
If  two  young  people  want  to  marry,  you  cannot  stop  them. 
When  two  denominations  really  desire  to  merge,  difficulties  are 
easily  overcome.”  Such  was  the  comment  of  a denominational 
secretary  the  morning  after  the  first  joint  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gregational and  Christian  Churches  of  Ohio,  held  in  the  Euclid 
Avenue  church  of  Cleveland,  from  May  12  to  14. 

The  merger  of  the  Christian  and  Congregational  churches 
is  taking  place  far  more  rapidly  than  anyone  had  anticipated. 
Last  June  the  Congregational  National  Council  adopted  a plan 
of  union,  which  was  ratified  by  the  General  Council  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  fall.  The  denominational  papers  were 
merged  during  the  winter.  This  spring  joint  meetings  of  the 
state  bodies  are  being  held  in  Ohio,  New  York,  Kansas,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Jersey  and  in  the  southern  states. 

The  heart  of  this  union  is  in  Ohio,  as  one  fifth  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Christian  church  and  its  denominational  head- 
quarters are  in  this  state,  while  the  old  Western  Reserve  is  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  (Congregationalism.  Geographically  and 
socially  the  two  groups  complement  each  other.  The  Christian 
churches  are  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  state, 
while  the  Congregational  churches  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
northeast  section.  The  Christian  churches  are  largely  rural; 
the  Congregational  predominantly  urban.  Where  there  is  any 
overlapping  the  tendency  is  to  merge  local  congregations.  This 
has  already  taken  place  in  Columbus,  Springfield,  Lima,  and 
Fort  Recovery. 

When  the  two  bodies  met  in  Cleveland,  union  was  imme- 
diate and  enthusiastic.  At  the  first  business  session  of  the 
former  (Congregational  group  an  ancient  creed  was  quietly  dis- 
carded and  a statement  that  Christianity  is  primarily  a way 
of  life  adopted  in  its  stead,  the  name  was  changed  from  ‘ ‘ The 
Congregational  Conference  of  Ohio”  to  “The  Ohio  Conference 
of  ICIongregationlal  Christian  Churches,”  and  the  two  groups 
were  thereupon  united.  Instead  of  running  over  into  the  after- 
noon, it  all  happened  in  one  morning;  the  doxology  was  sung 
an  hour  before  lunch! 

Without  disowning  its  past,  each  group  feels  that  it  is 
enlarging  its  heritage.  Congregationalists  are  marveling  at  the 
history  and  spirit  of  the  former  Christian  church.  It  wa3  the 
first  body  to  spring  up  on  the  soil  of  the  new  world,  antedating 
the  Disciples  movement  by  some  ten  years.  From  the  beginning 
the  emphasis  was  upon  Christian  union  and  freedom  of  con- 
science. Although  most  of  the  churches  practice  immersion, 
that  rite  has  never  been  made  the  basis  of  fellowship.  Today 
the,  group  is  somewhat  conservative  in  its  theology,  but  utterly 
committed  to  the  practice  of  tolerance.  They  are  bringing  to 
the  Congregational  body  a timely  emphasis  upon  church  union 
and  a warm  evangelical  spirit. 

Through  the  merger,  the  Christian  churches  become  the 
foster  chidren  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and  at  the  same  time 
enter  into  the  heritage  of  stronger  organization  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  financial  endowments  of  the  larger  body. 

The  only  competition  between  the  two  groups  has  been  in 
the  matter  of  extending  courtesies  to  the  other.  The  disposition 
at  all  times  has  been  to  go  far  more  than  half-way.  The  matter 
of  a name  has  been  more  a cause  for  merriment  than  a problem. 
“(Congregational ” is  not  a very  meaningful  title,  while  the  name 
“Christian”  was  originally  inspired  by  the  desire  to  avoid  a 
denominational  label.  Latterly  it  has  led  to  confusion  with  the 
Disciples  group,  while  outsiders  have  regarded  it  as  a bit  pre- 
sumptuous. In  Ohio  the  two  names  are  to  be  combined  with- 
out conjunction  or  hyphen  as  “Congregational  Christian.”  The 
Christians  were  already  congregational  in  their  polity,  while, 
the  qualifying  adjective  removes  any  possible  assumption  that 
they  are  the  only  Christians  in  the  world.  As  for  the  lOongre- 
gationalists,  they  have  always  tried  to  be  Christian,  and  can 
hardly  object  to  the  name. 

The  combined  body  in  Ohio  will  have  410  churches,  of 
which  192  were  formerly  Christian  and  21^  Congregational, 


73.000  members  of  whom  21,000  were  formerly  Christians  and 

52.000  were  formerly  Congregationalists  and  assets  of  approxi- 
mately $13,000,000. 

The  words  of  a leader  of  the  Christian  group  are  signifi- 
cant: “For  one  hundred  years  we  have  talked  of  church  union, 
but  we  have  always  assumed  that  many  difficulties  stood  in  the 
way.  When  we  approached  the  matter  practically  we  found 
that  there  were  no  real  problems.”  A further  explanation  came 
from  a Congregational  official.  “Throughout  the  negotiations 
we  have  settled  the  fundamental  principles  first  and  then  al- 
lowed the  difficult  details  to  wait  until  we  actually  confronted 
them.  The  problems  of  married  life  cannot  be  solved  until  after 
the  wedding.  Now  the  two  bodies  are  actually  joined,  and  we 
must  find  tlie  solution  to  any  problems  which  may  arise  through 
patience  and  good  sense.  We  cannot  go  back,  we  must  go  for- 
ward together. 

The  Congregational  Christian  churches  of  Ohio  have  en- 
joyed their  experience  — and  would  be  happy  to  merge  with  yet 
another  body.  Has  a snowball  started  to  roll?  — From  Rev. 
John  R.  Scotford  in  The  Christian  Century,  Chicago. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

American  Religion  as  I see  it  Lived,  by  Burris  Jenkins.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

There  is  a ring  of  reality  about  this  book  which  must  com- 
mand respect  from  those  who  dissent  from  its  contentions.  The 
versatile  author  has  not  been  a minister  at  all  stages  of  his  life, 
having  been  a newspaper  man  and  a teacher.  His  travel  and  his 
voluminous  reading  have  helped  to  ripen  him.  The  big  outstand- 
ing thing  about  his  sermons  and  books  is  their  human  quality. 

Out  of  a long  and  fruitful  ministry  he  recovers  memories  of 
personal  experience  to  point  the  way  to  his  conclusions.  He  sees 
suffering  and  sin-stricken  humanity  as  it  is,  and  judges  religious 
remedies  by  what  he  has  actually  been  able  to  accomplish  with 
them.  This  realistic  way  of  looking  at  life  causes  him  to  reject 
some  of  the  older  taboos  of  religious  morality.  Some  of  the  theories 
of  salvation  he  would  put  to  the  test  in  the  laboratory  of  life. 
Some  he  has  found  wanting. 

But  the  total  effect  of  the  book  is  not  negative.  Here  is  a 

man  who  is  zealous  for  religion.  He  has  written  a book  that 

should  have  a wide  appeal  for  laymen.  They  will  find  here  many 
of  their  secret  beliefs  brought  out  into  the  light. 

***** 

Pioneers  of  Christian  Thought,  by  Frederick  D.  Kershner. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

What  Will  Durant  has  done  for  philosophy  is  accomplished  in 
this  book  for  theology.  The  theological  student  remembers  pon- 
derous volumes  difficult  to  read,  from  which  he  has  gathered  what 
little  he  knows  of  this  subject.  But  here  is  a book  illumined  with 
biographical  narrative  which  puts  meat  upon  the  bare  bones  of 
dogma.  Wise  preachers  do  not  preach  dogma  as  such  these  days. 

But  the  man  who  tries  to  do  Christian  work  ignorant  of  the 

thought  movements  of  two  thousand  years  is  a foolish  man.  The 
great  figures  of  the  theological  world  from  Paul  to  Ritschl  are 
paraded  across  the  stage  and  made  to  live  in  their  historical  en- 
vironment. 

^*  * * * * 

Jesus  Prays,  by  Walter  E.  Bundy.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  India- 
napolis. 

At  the  heart  of  mystical  religion  is  the  practice  of  prayer. 
Dr.  Bundy  sees  Jesus  as  the  teacher  of  prayer  and  himself  the 
highest  example  of  one  led  by  prayer  to  the  will  of  God. 


SERVANTS  FIRST 

Mistress:  “Are  there  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask?” 

New  Maid:  “Yes'm;  where  shall  I park  your  car  after  I get 

mine  in  your  garage?” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

HAIL  THE  TOWN  CRIER 

Every  woman  should  have  a dress  made  at  least  once  a year, 
so  that  her  husband  may  learn  what  is  going  on  in  the  village. — 
Clay  Center  (Kan.)  Times. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

Every  one  who  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully  reads  the  sacred 
Scriptures  will  be  fully  rewarded.  The  words  of  Jesus  “Seek,  and 
ye  shall  find,  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you’’  apply  aptly 
to  our  diligent  search  for  the  hidden  treasures  of  God’s  Word. 

You  will  note  that,  in  the  main,  our  present  daily  Bible  read- 
ings are  found  in  the  New  Testament,  centering  around,  and  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Dniform  Sunday  School  Lesson  of  each  Sunday. 

Week  of  October  19:  October  19,  Psalm  84:1-12;  October  20, 
Galatians  5:13-15;  October  21,  Galatians  5:16-26;  October  22,  Gene- 
sis 4:9-15;  October  23,  Luke  10:29-37;  October  24,  I Timothy  1:3-11; 
October  25,  Romans  13:1-7. 

Week  of  October  26:  October  26,  Romans  14:13-21;  October 

27,  Mark  1:16-20;  October  28,  Luke  5:1-9;  October  29,  Mark  8:27- 
29;  October  30,  Luke  22:31-34;  October  31,  John  18:25-27;  Novem- 
ber 1,  John  21:15-17. 

Week  of  November  2:  November  2,  Acts  4:13-22;  November 

3,  John  11:14-16;  November  4,  John  14:5-8;  November  &,  John 
20:24-29;  November  6,  John  21:1-2;  November  7,  Paslm  42;  No- 
vember 8,  Psalm  43. 

Week  of  November  9:  November  9,  John  20:28;  November 

10,  Matthew  8:5-13;  November  11,  Matthew  15:21-28;  November 
12,  Hebrews  11:1-12;  November  13,  Hebrews  11:13-16;  November 
14,  Hebrews  11:17-31;  November  15,  Hebrews  11:32-40. 

***** 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

October  19 — “Simeon  and  Anna:  The  Insight  of  the  Pure  in 
Heart’’ — Luke  2:25-39. 

Simeon  and  Anna,  two  aged  saints  in  Jerusalem,  were  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  a new  day  in  Israel.  Rightly,  they  thought  that 
that  new  day  would  have  to  begin  at  the  House  of  God,  which  was 
the  Temple,  the  center  of  religion.  Every  movement  for  good  has 
back  of  it  a religious  motive,  with  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 
It  is  refreshing  of  spirit,  indeed,  to  come  across  these  two  devout 
characters,  each  with  keen  spiritual  insight  and  purity  of  heart. 

As  they  waited  patiently  for  the  new  day,  Joseph  and  Mary 
brought  ‘ ‘ the  Lord ’s  Christ  ’ ’ to  the  Temple  for  presentation, 
that  His  life  might  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  The 
hope  of  a life  time  was  realized.  Simeon,  taking  the  child  James 
up  in  his  arms,  blessed  God,  and  uttered  the  immortal  words  of 
“The  Nunc  Dimittis, ’’  “Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace,  etc.  ’ ’ And  Anna,  appearing  at  that  moment,  too, 
‘ ‘ gave  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake  of  Him  to  all  them  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem.’’  “Loyal  devotion  to  the 
house  of  God  and.  to  His  worship  often  brings  surprising  bles- 
sings. ’ ’ 

In  our  day  we  need  a new  emphasis  upon  the  significance  of 
the  Church,  as  a place  of  worship,  as  a place  of  inspiration  for 
service.  Jesus  was  taken,  not  sent,  to  the  house  of  God  by  His 
parents.  Parents  today  will  do  well  to  go  with  their  children  to 
the  Church  for  its  service  of  worship  and  other  activities.  Josh 
Billings  was  right:  “If  you  want  to  train  up  a child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  you  will  have  to  go  that  way  yourself.’’ 
***** 

October  26  “World’s  Temperance  Sunday:  Spiritual  Weapons  in  a 
World  War’’— Galatians  5:13-26. 

There  is  much  said  today  about  Personal  Liberty,  the  advo- 
cates of  which  mean  unrestrained  liberty.  But  in  this  world  there 
is  really  no  such  thing  in  existence.  Constantly  we  find  ourselves 
under  limitations,  which  are  for  the  good  of  society.  The  life  of 
every  day  is  marked  by  plenty  of  “Thou  slialts’’  and  “Thou 
shalt  nots”.  The  desperate  effort  now  being  made  by  the  wet 
forces  of  America  would  have  us  retrace  the  progress  of  a genera- 
tion or  more.  But,  we  confidently  believe,  that  the  mighty  spirit- 
ual forces  of  America  will  successfully  oppose  this. 

They  that  are  led  of  the  Spirit,  with  the  highest  good  of  hu- 
manity and  country  at  heart,  find  it  easy  to  respect  and  obey  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  all  the  laws  pertaining  thereto.  Life 
for  them  reveals  itself  in  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  “love, 
joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance.’’  Among  these  enduring  virtues  there  is  no  place 
for  1 ‘ drunkenness  and  revellings.  ’ ’ 

Martin  Luther  stated  a profound  truth  when  he  said:  “A 

Christian  man  is  the  most  free  lord  of  all,  and  subject  to  none: 
a Christian  man  is  the  most  dutiful  servant  of  all,  and  subject  to 
all.” 

On  this  World’s  Temberance  Sunday,  the  following  words, 
written  by  President  Hoover,  while  he  was  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, are  right  in  season:  “There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
economic  benefits  of  prohibition.  Viewing  the  temperance  ques- 


tion from  this  angle  alone,  prohibition  has  proved  its  case 

There  is  no  question,  in  my  opinion,  that  prohibition  is  making 
America  more  productive.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  prohibition 
is  putting  money  in  the  American  family  pocket-book.  The  dry 
law  has  proved  its  worth  in  dollars  and  cents.” 
***** 

November  2 — “Simon  Peter:  From  Weakness  to  Strength” — 

Mark  8:27-29;  Luke  22:31-34;  John  18:25-27;  21:15-17. 

Jesus  saw  in  Simon  Peter,  the  fisherman,  a rock-like  apostle. 

-.Into  this  he  was  to  grow.  He  was  a man  of  great  possibilities. 
Jesus  knew  that  under  His  leadership  he  would  become  a sturdy 
messenger  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Hence,  Jesus 
invited  him  to  become  one  of  His  disciples. 

That  Jesus  was  not  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  Peter  is  clear- 
ly shown  by  the  occasion  when  Jesus  first  sounded  out  the  thought 
of  Him.  Enough  time  had  elapsed  in  His  ministry  when  some 
people,  at  least,  ought  to  have  tfie  proper  conception  of  Him.  So, 
m answer  to  the  question  asked  of  all  the  Twelve,  “Who  say  ye 
that  I am?”  Peter,  as  their  spokesman,  said,  “Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  It  is  a notable  achievement  in 
the  life  of  any  person  when  he  has  learned  a proper  appreciation 
of  Jesus,  His  person  and  His  work. 

But  Peter  was  to  pass  through  a great  sifting  experience.  On 
the  night  of  the  betrayal  of  Jesus,  through  his  very  boldness  to 
keep  within  sight  of  Jesus  for  the  longest  possible  time,  he  came 
into  difficulty.  We  admire  him  for  his  courage  to  follow  his  Master 
just  as  far  as  he  could.  But  the  tension  of  the  moment  was  too 
much  for  Peter.  And  the  three  times  that  he  was  referred  to  as 
one  of  Jesus’  disciples,  he  denied  it.  But  one  look  of  Jesus 
brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  re- 
covering his  steps.  He  is  wise  who  profits  by  his  mistakes,  and 
finds  the  right  way  again. 

Touching,  indeed,  is  that  scene  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  when 
early  in  the  morning,  Jesus  asked  Peter  the  question  three  times 
“Lovest  thou  Me?”  The  answer  by  Peter  each  time  was  spontane- 
ous in  its  earnestness,  and  Jesus  entrusted  to  Peter  a great  re- 
sponsibility. Through  the  confidence  placed  in  him,  Peter  was  to 
become  a mighty  man  of  power.  We  so  find  him  in  the  book  of 
Acts. 

***** 

November  9 — “Thomas:  The  Honest  Doubter” — John  11:14-16; 

14:5-8;  20:24-29;  21:1-2. 

The  Twelve,  the  closest  disciples  of  Jesus,  were  men  of  many 
kinds  of  temperament.  It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  among 
them  at  least  one  honest  doubter.  Thomas  was  such  a kind  of  man. 
Even  at  the  very  end  of  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus,  Thomas 
had  a searching  question  of  doubt  to  ask:  “Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  Thou  goest;  how  can  we  know  the  way?”  This  question 
brought  the  immediate  answer  of  Jesus:  “I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth  and  the  life;  no  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me.” 

For  the  doubting  questioning  soul  of  man,  Jesus  has  a clear 
answer.  Revealing  and  living  the  will  of  God,  Jesus  has  pointed 
out  to  us  the  way  to  eternal  life  and  lasting  happiness.  If  we 
take  Him  for  everything,  He  will  be  everything  that  we  take 
Him  for. 

The  doubt  of  Thomas  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was 
clear  and  unmistakable.  In  answer  to  the  testimony  of  the  other 
disciples  he  said:  “Except  I shall  see  in  His  hands  the  print  of 
the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
hand  into  His  side,  I will  not  believe.”  We  admire  such  an  hon- 
est expression  of  doubt.  For  when  Jesus  gave  him  the  chance  to 
do  that  which  he  asked  to  do,  Thomas  the  doubter  became  Thomas 
the  believer  in  the  words:  “My  Lord  and  my  God.”  In  choice  im- 
pressive words  Jesus  said  to  Him:  “Because  thou  hast  seen  Me, 
thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed.” 

We  are  among  those  that  have  not  seen.  But  through  the  tes- 
timony of  trustworthy  witnesses  we  look  unto  Jesus,  the  author 
and  perfeetor  of  our  faith.  Some  one  has  given  us  this  wholesome 
advice:  “Believe  your  beliefs  and  doubt  your  doubts.  But  never 
make  the  mistake  of  believing  your  doubts  or  of  doubting  your 
beliefs.  ’ ’ 

***** 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 
October  19 — “Christians  and  Sunday” — Matthew  12:1-8 
October  26 — “Making  America  Christian” — Mark  5:1-20 
November  2— “ The  Protestant  Reformation:  1530-1930” — Romans 

5:1-2;  Galatians  2:16 

November  9 — “What  Does  Brotherhood  Mean?” — Matthew  23:8; 
I John  3:17, 
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NEWS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


Has  Become  a Great  Church. 

“Kenwood  Church,  of  Chicago,  was  or- 
ganized in  its  present  community  about 
fifty  years  ago  with  some  thirty  members 
representing  the  half-dozen  different  de- 
nominations. In  this  half  decade  it  has 
grown  to  a membership  of  about  1,200, 
witr  twenty-three  different  denominations 
participating.  Four  denominations  are 
reresented  on  the  staff. 

The  resent  pastor,  /Alfred  Lee  Wilson, 
came  to  this  church  about  two  years  ago 
from  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canton, 
Ohio. 


Growing  Unity  at  Harvey 

When  Mr.  Turlington  W.  Harvey  pur- 
chased a tract  of  land  south  of  Chicago 
in  the  year  1890  he  intended  to  found  a 
town  that  would  be  different.  He  wanted 
one  church  only  and  to  this  end  arranged 
for  a student  to  come  out  from  Moody 
Bible  Institute.  The  services  began  in 
November  of  1890.  It  was  too  soon  for 
church  unity.  The  Methodist  were  the 
first  to  withdraw  from  this  union  worship, 
and  they  were  followed  by  the  Baptists. 
The  remainder  of  the  people  organized 
themselves  into  a Congregational  Church 
on  the  22nd  of  February,  1891.  A can- 
vass of  the  town  had  yielded  103  expres- 
sions of  opinion.  Eighty-one  were  in 
favor  of  church  union  and  twenty-two 
were  undecided.  Into  that  first  Congre- 
gational Church  representatives  of  eleven 
different  denominations  entered.  But  they 
were  not  ready  to  live  up  to  their  ideal. 
The  Presbyterian  left  in  1891,  and  other 
groups  followed. 

After  a seperate  existence  of  almost 
thirty  years  the  Congregational  and  the 
Presbyterian  churches  were  reunited  in  a 
federation  in  July,  1920.  At  first  there 
were  some  opposed  to  the  union  but  all 
opposition  disappeared  until  no  church 
could  have  a finer  unity  then  the  Federa- 
tion Church  of  Harvey.  At  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  church,  when  the  seperate 
denominations  must  meet  for  the  election 
of  officers,  many  members  ask,  ‘ ‘ To  which 
denominations  do  I belong.” 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Methodist 
and  Federated  churches  have  been  co- 
operating in  an  increasing  number  of  en- 
terprises. The  buildings  are  only  one 
block  apart  and  the  members  of  these 
churches  work  together  in  all  varities  of 
community  enterprise.  In  church  work 
the  union  efforts  began  at  the  usual  place 
in  a union  Sunday  evening  service.  Then 
in  the  summer  of  1929  the  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  J.  Frank  Anderson, 
took  his  vacation  in  July  and  the  members 
of  his  church  attended  worship  at  the  Fed- 
erated Church.  The  pastor  of  the  Feder- 
ated Church,  William  F.  Yance,  took  his 
vacation  in  August  and  his  congregation 
worshiped  at  the  Methodist  'Church.  The 
Union  Sunday  Evening  Service  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  winter  and  for  ten 
weeks  before  Easter  a Union  Wednesday 
evening  service  was  held  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  Four  Vesper  Services  are  held 
in  Federated  Church  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noons preceeding  Easter.  This  past  year 
Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  was  the  first  of  these  speakers. 

The  culmination  of  the  years  efforts  was 
a union  Sunday  School  and  church  pic- 
nic, and  finest  of  all  a most  noteworthy 
communion  service.  In  the  autumn  of 
1929  the  official  boards  of  the  two  church- 
es had  met  together  and  the  pastors  had 


layed  before  them  their  plans  for  co- 
operation. This  communion  service  was  a 
part  of  the  plan.  The  boards  were  en- 
thusiastic about  the  way  the  two  churches 
were  working  together  and  approved  all 
the  plans.  But  as  the  end  of  June  ap- 
proached it  was  quite  evident  that  others 
might  be  drawn  into  this  communion  ser- 
vice and  a meeting  of  the  ministers  was 
called.  The  result  was  that  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  June  a great  throng  gathered 
in  the  Methodist  Church  to  receive  com- 
munion in  Methodist  fashion.  There  were 
four  churches  and  five  denominations  offi- 
cially represented.  They  were  the  Chris- 
tian, Methodist,  Nazerene  and  iCongrega- 
tional-Presbyterian  Federated  churches. 
The  Christian  minister  was  on  vacation, 
but  the  other  three  pastors  joined  in  the 
service.  Federated  Church  Choir  arranged 
the  music  and  laymen  from  all  of  the 
churches  aided  in  guiding  the  people  to 
the  altar  and  returning  them  to  their 
seats.  The  laymen  were  as  enthusiastic 
about  the  service  as  were  the  ministers. 
The  service  will  be  repeated  in  Federated 
Church  next  June. 

Federated  iChureh  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition except  that  the  present  financial 
depression  has  made  itself  felt.  The  Sun- 
day School  and  the  church  societies  took 
over  the  former  manse  for  a parish  house 
in  1929.  In  this  way  additional  room 
was  provided  for  Sunday  School  depart- 
ments and  the  ladies  and  young  couples 
groups  had  an  adequate  meeting  place, 
With  this  additional  space  there  is  no 
room  for  adults  in  this  fine  Bible  School. 
The  primary  and  the  junior  departments 
of  the  school  are  the  largest  with  their 
winter  attendance  running  very  close  to 
100  each.  The  beginners  and  the  Inter- 
mediate departments  have  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  60  and  70  respectively, 
while  the  attendance  in  the  Senior  depart- 
ments is  40. 

A feature  of  the  morning  worship  is  the 
robed  choir.  The  average  attendance  of 
this  choir  is  30  members  and  there  are  40 
when  all  are  in  their  places.  With  their 
aid  a very  helpful  worship  service  has 
been  planned  and  choir  and  people  enter 
into  the  service  with  joy.  The  way  the 
community  feels  about  this  choir  was  evi- 
denced when  467  were  packed  into  the 
church  last  Easter  afternoon  at  a Vesper 
Service.  They  came  to  hear  that  choir  sing 
the  Lenten  Cantata,  ‘ ‘ The  Seven  Last 
Words  of  Christ”  by  Theodore  Dubois. 

One  of  the  denominational  leaders  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  recently  spoke 
of  the  Harvey  Federated  as  being  the 
model  federated  church. 


Two  Large  University  Churches  United 

One  of  the  most  significant  local  church 
mergers  that  has  occurred  in  this  country 
for  a long  time  was  accomplished  recent- 
ly in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Hyde  Park  Congregational 
church  and  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Hyde  Park  are  now  merged  into  United 
Church  of  Hyde  Park.  The  union  is  in  no 
sense  tentative  as  the  property  interests 
of  the  two  congregations  have  already 
been  merged  and  are  held  by  the  united 
church.  Members  of  the  church  may  con- 
tinue to  be  identified  with  either  of  the 
constituent  denominations.  No  provision 
is  made  in  the  constitution  for  member- 
ship that  does  not  affiliate  with  either  of 
these  two  denominations.  The  church 
starts  out  its  career  with  more  than  a 


thousand  members  and  should  at  once 
make  a significant  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  university.  The  Baptist  church  and 
the  Disciples  church  in  this  community 
have  each  modified  their  terms  of  member- 
ship to  include  any  Christian  person  with- 
out being  immersed.  It  is  evident  that 
the  denominational  game  is  pretty  well 
played  out  in  university  circles  if  one  will 
note  what  is  happening  in  university  com- 
munities all  over  the  country. 


Five  Years  of  Successful  History 

Central  Union  Church,  of  Mattoon,  111., 
will  celebrate  five  years  of  successful  his- 
tory at  its  annual  birthday  party  the  first 
of  October.  The  pastor  and  wife,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Codd,  are  back  from  their  vaca- 
tion much  refreshed.  The  every-member 
canvass  is  to  be  put  on  this  month.  The 
goal  is  a contribution  from  every  member. 
The  harmony  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
church  grows  with  the  years. 

Church  Facing  Its  Problems 

Community  church,  of  Atascadero,  Calif., 
is  bravely  facing  its  problems.  Though  the 
large  church  of  the  community,  once  the 
only  church,  it  has  no  building.  It  is  trying 
to  get  one.  At  a recent  meeting  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Congregational  organization 
of  southern  California  came  in  to  counsel 
the  church.  Among  the  social  affairs  of 
the  autumn  as  a picnic  at  Atascadero 
Lake.  Field  day  sports  were  indulged  in 
and  a supper  was  served. 


New  Pastor  for  Sauganash 
An  installation  service  for  T.  K.  Richards 
at  Sauganash  church,  of  Chicago,  was  held 
on  Oct.  5.  Perry  J.  Rice  and  Richard  E. 
Shields  assisted  in  the  installation.  Mr. 
Richards  comes  from  the  Disciples  church 
at  Streator,  111. 


Secretary  Now  in  His  Office 

Richard  E.  Shields,  new  secretary  of  the 
Community  iChureh  Workers,  is  now  es- 
tablished in  his  office  at  1309  Chicago 
Temple,  Chicago.  He  has  three  new 
churches  in  prospect  which  will  likely 
complete  organization  this  fall.  A compe- 
tent office  helper  has  been  engaged  and 
will  be  in  the  office  soon. 


Forrest  City,  HI,  Calls  a Minister 

W.  L.  Braden  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  church  at  Forrest  /City,  111.  Mr.  Braden 
has  been  a student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  was  near  a Ph.  D.  degree 
when  he  left  school  to  accept  this  pas- 
torate. The  Forrest  City  church  has  sev- 
eral years  of  history  behind  it. 


Tells  of  Her  Trip  to  Passion  Play 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Jordan  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a tea  given  by  Park  Ridge,  111.,  Com- 
munity church  recently.  Mrs.  Jordan  told 
of  her  recent  trip  to  Europe  and  especially 
of  her  visit  to  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
ammergau.  This  address  was  also  given 
before  the  local  Kiwanis  Club. 


Board  Will  Meet  at  North  Canton 

The  executive  board  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  will  meet  at  North  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  October  16  and  17.  At  this 
time  the  details  of  the  new  secretarial  ad- 
ministration will  be  arranged. 


Editorial  Endorsement  from  Metro- 
politan Paper 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  comments  edi- 
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torially  in  its  Oet.  4 issue  on  a recent 
merger  of  south  side  churches  of  Chicago 
reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue  and  speaks 
in  most  glowing  terms  of  the  wisdom  of 
church  consolidation. 


New  Pastor  in  Washington  D.  C. 

On  Sunday,  September  14,  Lawrence  B. 
Race  began  his  pastorate  at  Potomac 
Heights  Community  church,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  1C.  On  the  17th  a formal  public 
welcome  was  extended  to  Mr.  Bice  and  his 
wife  at  a fellowship  supper  and  reception, 
at  which  O.  J.  Bandall,  the  first  pastor  of 
the  church,  precided.  Beside  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  church  five  other  distinct  com- 
munity activities  were  represented  in  the 
program  in  greetings  and  assurances  of 
cooperation  and  goodwill.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bice  are  well  equipped  for  their 
work,  and  marked  progress  under  their 
leadership  is  anticipated. 


New  Pastors  are  Located 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  pulpit 
changes  that  occur  in  federated  and  com- 
munity churches  but  the  following  have 
been  reported  as  being  settled  recently 
at  the  addresses  given:  Lester  E.  Bond, 
Hood  River,  Ore.,  C.  C.  Mitchell,  Quincy, 
Mich.,  (B,  W.  Brewer,  Lingle,  Wyoming, 
Floyd  L.  Davidson,  Somonauk,  111. 


Prof.  Soares  Accepts  Pastorate  in  Union 
Church 

Prof.  T.  .G  Soares,  professor  of  religious 
education  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  resigned  his  place  in  the  university 
to  accept  a teaching  position  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  He  will 
also  occupy  the  pulpit  of  Community 
church,  in  Pasadena.  Prof  Soares  is  a 
Baptist  by  up-bringing,  but  spent  several 
years  as  pastor  of  Congregational  church 
near  the  University  of  Chicago. 


New  Pastor  Chosen  at  Walsenburg,  Colo. 

The  local  paper  at  Walsenburg,  Colo., 
reports  as  follows  the  choice  of  a new 
minister  for  the  thriving  community 
church  of  that  city: 

“At  a meeting  of  the  congregation 
held  at  the  Community  church  Wednes- 
day evening  a unanimous  vote  was  regis- 
tered to  call  M.  E.  Burke,  present  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church,  to  assume  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Community  church. 

Mr.  Burke  spoke  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  congregation  and  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  ideal  on  which  the 
Community  church  was  founded,  and  for 
^he  z^eal  and  accomplishment  of  those 
who  had  made  the  ideal  a reality.  He 
believed  the  church  had  a large  field  of 
usefulness  and  said  that  he  would  like  to 
see  and  to  work  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
church’s  aims.’’ 


Noted  Negro  Minister  Dead 

The  growing  community  church  move- 
ment among  the  negroes  which  is  chroni- 
cled in  our  columns  this  month  owes  much 
to  the  life  and  labors  of  W.  D.  iCook,  Chi- 
cago minister.  He  was  pastor  of  a large 
church  on  the  South  side  for  many  years, 
and  on  July  6 passed  on  to  his  reward. 
No  particulars  of  his  death  are  available 
at  this  writing.  The  choir  of  his  great 
church  furnished  music  at  the  recent  Park 
Bidge  conference. 


Harvest  Festival  in  Rural  Church 

The  following  account  of  a special  ser- 
vice in  Sargent  community  church,  of 
Monte  Vista,  Colo.,  should  prove  sugges- 
tive to  other  rural  churches: 


“The  annual  harvtest-festival  of  the 
Sargent  community,  sponsered  by  the  com- 
munity church,  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  events  of  the  entire  year. 
People  over  the  entire  Valley  make  note 
of  it  and  it  has  come  to  be  a Valley-wide 
celebration.;  / 

“This  year’s  festival  was  certainly  up 
to  the  standard  of  other  years,  and  the  in- 
terest and  attendance  were  all  that  could 
be  hoped  for.  The  occurence  of  two  other 
usual  events  on  the  same  day  was  un- 
fortunate, but  even  that  did  not  material- 
ly reduce  the  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings. 

“The  display  was  possibly  slightly 
smaller  than  in  some  years,  but  it  was 
of  an  unusually  fine  quality  and  the 
flowers  were  magnificent. 

“In  the  afternoon  the  large  communi- 
ty choir  under  the  direction  of  B.  O.  Ous- 
ter, gave  the  Cantata,  “The  Harvest,’’ 
by  C.  Gordon*  Wilcox  and  Bichard  Hountz. 
This  program  was  unusually  well  received 
and  many  words  of  commendation  have 
been  expressed.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Tuck  accom- 
panied the  choir  in  an  able  way. 

‘ ‘ The  speaker  was  Mrs.  H.  E.  Barnes, 
president  of  the  Barnes  Commercial  Col- 
lege in  Denver.  Mr.  Barnes  gave  a splen- 
did address  on  “ ‘ Pollyannists  and  Pes- 
simists.’’ He  proclaimed  himself  as  try- 
ing to  be  a Bealist,  one  who  is  able  to 
recognize  that  there  are  evils  in  the  world 
and  problems  to  be  solved,  but  one  who 
still  is  able  to  hold  to  the  assurance  that 
God  is  in  His  Heaven  and  all  is  right 
with  the  world.  The  address  drew  applause 
on  several  occasions.” 


phurch  has  Alumni  Association 

The  parish  paper  of  Union  Community 
church,  of  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.  contain 
the  following  interesting  paragraph: 

“The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Union 
Community  church  will  be  organized  in 
October.  All  former  members  of  the 
church,  but  now  non-residents,  all  parents 
whose  children  the  minister  has  baptized, 
and  the  children,  now  grown  up,  all  peo- 
ple whom  the  minister  has  married,  resi- 
dent or  non-resident,  are  eligible.  The 
dues  will  be  one  dollar  a year.” 


Two  Years  History  of  a Village  Church 

The  Garden  Prairie  Community  Church 
is  growing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in 
the  face  of  existing  conditions  there.  The 
town  has  two  churches  with  these  two 
ministering  to  a population  of  only  225. 
There  is  a wide  area  to  draw  from  in  the 
country  around,  but  a coalition  of  religi- 
ous forces  would  be  a godsend  because  of 
economy.  (Congregational  church  in 

the  town  has  a student  pastor  and  the 
town  maintains  two  separate  church 
schools. 

The  Community  Church  is  one  in  a true 
sense  in  that  it  ministers  to  the  following 
faiths:  Methodists,  Congregationalists, 

Swedish  Lutherans,  Baptists,  Presbyter- 
ians, Evangelicals,  and  one  young  man 
of  Catholic  extraction.  They  have  a full 
time  pastor,  H.  D.  Harmeyer,  who  lives 
on  the  field,  and  is  a member  of  the  Bel- 
videre  Ministrial  Association.  He  is  con- 
cluding two  years  work  during  which  time 
there  have  been  46  additions  to  the  church 
and  a completion  of  a church  building 
and  repair  program  to  the  extent  of  about 
$2,000.00  much  of  which  was  done  by  the 
country  people  themselves.  The  Rock 
Biver  'Conference  of  Methodists  recently 
turned  over  their  interests  through  their 
conference  trustees  to  the  Garden  Prairie 
Community  Church  who  now  have  one  of 


the  most  beautiful  little  country  churches 
in  northern  Illinois.  There  is  now  an 
adjoining  beautiful  lawn  of  about  an  acre 
of  lovely  level  lawn.  The  property  is 
well  kept  and  is  now  in  the  very  best 
condition.  The  church  is  maintaining  a 
ladies  organization  known  as  the  Com- 
munity Circle  which  is  a live  institution 
and  is  a rival  to  the  men’s  organization, 
which  is  called  the  Community  Brother- 
hood. The  young  people,  too,  maintain  a 
live  organization  of  their  own.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  prairie  land,  very 
fertile  and  this  year  has  suffered  from 
a minimum  of  the  awful  effects  of  the 
drought. 

This  church  seems  to  be  filling  a felt 
need  and  if  it  can  survive  for  a few 
years  which  it  bids  every  indication  of 
doing  it  will  have  a slow  but  steady 
growth  fulfilling  its  mission  in  uniting 
the  religious  forces  of  the  little  communi- 
ty which  sooner  or  later  will  obtain  be- 
cause of  economic  necessity.  Its  future 
seems  quite  promising. 


New  Pastor  for  Sauganash 

Sauganash  community  church,  in  a 
neighborhood  of  lovely  suburban  homes 
on  the  north  side  of  Chicago  has  been  go- 
ing for  several  years  now.  Last  spring 
the  pastor  resigned  and  on  Sept.  14  a new 
pastor  started  work.  He  is  C.  K.  Bichard 
and  lives  at  4339  Peterson  Ave.,  Chicago. 
He  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Disciples 
church  at  Streator,  HI. 


Church  for  University  Students 

The  Fellowship  Church,  of  OronJo,  Maine, 
has  begun  its  second  year  under  most 
favorable  circumstances.  The  pastor,  Dr. 
C.  M.  Sharpe,  is  proving  a most  efficient 
organizer  and  already  the  various  branch- 
es of  church  activity  are  well  under  way. 
This  church  is  made  up  of  members  of 
several  denominations,  and  draws  quite 
heavily  (upon  the  faculty  and  student 
body  of  the  state  university  for  its  con- 
stituency. A reception  for  the  students 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future.  The  Wo- 
men’s Alliance  is  completing  a year  of 
unusual  activity  and  success.  Dr.  Sharpe 
is  in  demand  as  a preacher  and  lecturer 
■of  the  Bible  in  various  neighborhood 
churches.  Here  is  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  anyone  who  is  interested  in  com- 
munity church  work,  and  who  is  finan- 
cially able,  to  establish  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  helpful  church  organiza- 
tions of  any  university  center  in  the  coun- 
try. 


A Unique  Community  Church 
And  its  Pastor 

Located  in  Pine  Bluff  Jefferson  county, 
Arkansas,  there  is  a community  church 
that  is  strikingly  different  from  the  usual 
type  of  community  church.  It  is  neither 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Christian, 
Holiness,  Lutheran,  Episcopal  or  Catholic, 
but  among  its  membership  there  are  per- 
sons that  are  affiliated  with  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  denominations. 

Another  unusual  thing  about  this  church 
is  the  pastor,  Sam  M.  Lauderdale,  who  in 
ordinary  life  is  safety  director  for  the 
Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Company.  Mr. 
Lauderdale  receives  no  salary  for  his  ser- 
vices as  pastior  of  the  congregation,  but 
he  contributes  to  the  expenses  of  keep- 
ing up  the  church. 

This  unusual  church  is  known  as  the 
East  Seeond  Community  Congregational 
church.  The  services  are  held  in  a build- 
ing owned  by  First  Presbyterian  church, 
and  the  sermons  are  delivered  by  a man 
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who  is  a teacher  in  the  Sunday  school  of 
First  Methodist  church.  The  treasurer 
is  a Baptist  and  the  chairman  of  the 
church  council  is  a Presbyterian. 

John  B.  Thompson,  a young  minister, 
first  suggested  the  idea  for  the  community 
church.  He  led  the  church  for  about  a 
year,  working  on  week  days  for  the  Ar- 
kansas Power  and  Light  Company.  Mr. 
Lauderdale  became  inspired  with  the  idea 
by  his  frequent  association  with  Mr. 
Thompson. 

Mr.  Lauderdale  became  definitely  con- 
nected with  the  church  one  night  when 
he  was  invited  to  speak  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  he  became  the  regular 
leader  when  Mr.  Thompson  left  the  city 
to  return  to  school. 

The  community  church  has  a member- 
ship of  more  than  100.  There  are  several 
active  committees  that  look  after  the  poor 
and  needy,  the  sick  and  the  lame  of  the 
community.  The  outstanding  work  that 
is  carried  on  is  that  of  the  young  people 
in  the  Sunday  School  and  Christian  En- 
deavor societies.  The  Christian  Endeavor 
society  works  in  three  divisions,  senior, 
intermediate,  and  junior,  and  carries  on 
its  own  welfare  work. 

Hot  long  ago  some  of  the  members 
learned  that  an  old  man  who  had  failed 
to  pay  his  rent  was  to  be  ousted.  Tire 
1C.  E.  gave  an  ice  cream  supper,  giving  the 
proceeds  to  the  old  man  for  the  rent. 

An  interesting  fact  about  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  is  that  the  president  of 
one  of  the  units  is  a Catholic  girl;  the  vice 
president  is  a Baptist,  the  secretary  is  a 
Methodist  and  the  treasurer  is  a Presby- 
terian. However  the  denominational  is- 
sued is  never  brought  up. 

When  the  pastor  gets  up  in  the  pulpit 
to  deliver  his  sermon,  he  does  not  know 
which  member  is  a Methodist  or  which  is 
a Presbyterian  ior  Baptist,  although  he 
does  know  that  there  are  nearly  10  differ- 
ent churches  represented.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  him,  as  long  as  the  church 
serves  the  community  and  grows. 


Reports  Many  New  Mergers  in  Iowa 

The  Presbyterian  Advance,  progressive 
newspaper  of  northern  Presbyterians,  has 
editorial  friendliness  for  the  community 
church  movement  and  often  reports  sig- 
nificant news  in  this  field.  The  following 
report  of  happenings  in  Iowa  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers: 

“Several  congregations  are  entering  into 
plans  of  federation  with  neighbor  churches. 
At  Morning  Sun  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
United  Presbyterians  are  worshipping  in 
the  Presbyterian  building,  and  served  by 
the  United  Presbyterian  minister  for  the 
present  church  year;  at  Bonaparte  the 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian 
churches  are  served  by  a Baptist  minister 
this  year;  at  State  Center  the  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  are  under  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  pastor.  The  general  plan 
is  to  exchange  denominations  as  to  min- 
isters in  rotation.  Arrangements  for  feder- 
ation are  being  completed  at  Oakville, 
Shellsburg  and  Clarksville.  Experience  in 
this  form  of  religious  co-operation  is  re- 
sulting in  greater  efficiency  in  communi- 
ties where  economy  is  a necessary  factor. 
A combination  of  organizations  also  pro- 
duces a better  service  for  the  smaller 
communities.” 


Reports  Church  Consolidation  at  Brookline 

Quite  recently  two  churches  at  Brook- 
line, New  Hampshire,  have  been  consoli- 
dated. George  Davis  is  the  pastor.  He 
writes  to  get  in  touch  with  the  news  of 


the  movement.  Details  are  lacking  with 
regard  to  this  achievement  at  this  writing. 


Pastor  Tells  of  Experiences 

If  “variety  is  the  spice  of  life”  then 
a person  who  is  pastor  of  a church  located 
in  an  interstitial  area  of  metropolitan 
Chicago  ought  to  be  “well  spiced.”  Where 
else,  and  under  what  other  conditions  can 
such  a variety  of  experiences  be  found. 

There  is  contact  with  all  kinds  of  people. 
There  are  those  who  are  members  of  the 
church  from  its  “better  days.”  They  are 
people  of  culture,  wide  experience,  travel, 
and  fine  appreciations.  Then  there  are 
those  who  have  little  more  than  a hand 
to  mouth  existence.  They  are  dependent 
upon  their  weekly  wages  for  their  food 
and  they  would  be  in  want  if  their  checks 
failed  to  come  for  even  one  week.  There 
are  people  with  their  summer  homes  at 
the  lakes  and  people  who  have  been  turned 
out  of  their  homes  because  they  were 
not  able  to  pay  their  rent.  There  are  people 
of  many  religions  and  people  of  no  re- 
ligion. There  are  indeed  all  kinds  of 
people. 

And,  there  are  all  kinds  of  problems  to 
be  met.  There  is  the  problem  of  build- 
ing a church  program  for  a community 
that  is  largely  non-church-going.  There  is 
the  problem  of  making  a united  congrega- 
tion out  of  the  many  diverse  peoples  who 
have  contact  with  the  church.  There  is 
also  the  problem  of  conducting  services  on 
a high  enough  level  for  one  group  and  a 
low  enough  level  for  another. 

Then  there  are  in  addition  problems  of 
a more  personal  nature.  There  is  the  one 
arising  from  the  fact  that  a penniless 
widow  joined  the  church  expecting  the 
church  to  take  care  of  her.  There  is  the 
one  which  arises  because  foreign  children, 
only  a few  weeks  away  from  the  old 
country,  enroll  in  various  activities  of  the 
church.  There  is  the  one  which  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  a small  boy  “helped  him- 
self” to  the  collection  taken  at  vacation 
school. 

These  and  other  incidents  which  could 
be  mentioned  suggest  the  many  kinds  of 
problems  in  personal  adjustment  which 
must  be  met  as  well  as  the  variety  of 
experiences  which  one  working  in  such 
an  area  has.  These  are  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  suggest  that  one  engaged  in  work 
in  such  an  area  has  little  reason  to  be- 
come “bored.”  Indeed  he  will  be  “well 
spiced”  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
old  adage  is  correct.  This  is  a story  of 
Monroe  Street  Federated  Church. 

—MYRON  HOPPER 


Generous  Praise  from  Veteran  Secretary 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland  is  retiring 
from  active  service  in  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  after  many  years  of  service 
so  important  to  that  organization  that 
he  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  its  spiritual 
father.  He  has  ever  been  alert  to  see  the 
significant  things  in  the  religious  world 
and  to  appreciate  their  worth.  The  fol- 
lowing unsolicited  letter  which  he  allows 
us  to  print  indicates  his  deep  friendship 
for  the  essential  aims  of  the  people  in 
the  community  church  movement: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Jordan: 

“May  I express  my  warm  gratification 
upon  the  choice  of  Richard  E.  Shields  to 
cooperate  in  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the  United 
States  in  which  you,  yourself,  have  exer- 
cised such  unselfish  and  successful  volun- 
tary leadership  in  a day  when  faith  and 
prophecy  were  the  main  assets  and  re- 
sources. 


“I  desire  also  to  say  that  J.  R.  Har- 
greaves has  rendered  a service  in  securing 
a cooperative  plan  without  which  the 
movement  could  hardly  have  proceeded 
with  permanent  stability.  His  earnestness 
and  devotion  mark  an  important  epoch 
in  the  advancement  of  the  movement  and 
I am  heartily  glad  that  he  has  consented 
to  continue  service  in  our  common  enter- 
prise. 

“Having  had  some  part  in  similar  pio- 
neer work  twenty  years  ago,  I can  ap- 
preciate the  task  which  has  been  per- 
formed. 

“Mr.  Shields,  who  will  thus  reap  where 
others  have  diligently  sown,  will  bring 
to  the  movement  constructive  ability  of 
a high  order,  wide  experience  as  well  as 
intimate  acquaintance  in  the  development 
of  a highly  successful  community  church, 
and  above  all  a spirit  of  devotion  and 
willingness  to  do  laborious  work. 

“The  whole  situation  is  of  exceeding 
personal  gratification.  The  Community 
Church  at  Mountain  Lakes,  New  Jersey 
was  organized  in  my  own  home  and  I re- 
joice thus  to  have  had  a slight  part  in 
the  movement  which,  in  my  judgment 
will  help  to  solve  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  thousands  of  communities  in 
the  United  States.  As  I look  forward  to 
my  own  early  gradual  retirement  from 
administrative  responsibility,  I rejoice  and 
shall  continue  to  take  deep  satisfaction 
in  the  younger  men  now  needed  for  future 
progress. 

“But  all  I meant  to  do  was  to  thank 
you  for  your  creative  work  and  to  ex- 
press my  warm  good  wishes  to  your  as- 
sociates. ’ ’ 


Getting  Out  Book  on  Consolidated 
Churches 

Even  the  Kiwanians  seem  to  be  getting 
interested  in  the  church  consolidation 
movement.  Their  monthly  magazine  an- 
nounces that  a layman,  Charles  H.  Dickey, 
of  Williamston,  N.  C.,  is  writing  a book 
on  “The  Consolidation  of  Rural 
Churches.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  movement  should  spread  in  the  South 
where  sectarian  competition  is  fully  as 
bad  as  anywhere  in  the  North. 


Progress  at  Sunman,  Ind. 

Community  church,  of  Sunman,  Ind.,  has 
secured  during  the  past  year  a complete 
title  to  its  property,  formerly  held  by  a 
denominational  organization.  There  is  a 
parsonage  with  the  church.  During  the 
past  year  a ten  thousand  dollar  improve- 
ment has  been  put  on  the  property.  Sun- 
man is  a village  of  2500  people  and  com- 
munity church  is  the  only  one  in  town. 
David  F.  Warner  is  the  pastor,  formerly 
pastor  in  Pennsylvania. 


Leaves  New  Carlisle  Church 

C.  W.  Punter,  pastor  of  New  Carlisle, 
Ind.,  community  church  left  that  field  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  accepted  a Congre- 
gational church  at  Portland,  Mich.  He  has 
been  pastor  of  several  federated  arid  union 
churches  and  still  has  his  heart  in  this 
kind  of  work. 


Missionary  Program  in  this  Church 
Union  church,  of  Brimfield,  111.,  is 
putting  on  an  aggressive  missionary  pro- 
gram this  autumn  using  materials  and 
leadership  from  the  Congregational  board, 
their  “Guest  Book  plan.”  Seventy-five 
homes  are  being  reached  with  missionary 
education.  The  church  sponsored  a recep- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  the  community  high 
school  recently.  The  missionary  society  of 
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a dormant  country  church  will  be  enter- 
tained in  October.  The  pastor,  Herbert  N. 
Blakeway,  takes  pride  in  his  club  of 
Community  Churchman  subscribers,  which 
is  a help  in  his  work. 


Extends  Religion  in  Needy  Fields 

Henry  Kreulen,  pastor  of  Kawkawlin, 
Mich.,  community  church  has  the  aposto- 
lic spirit  an'd  is  always  looking  for  a 
chance  to  extend  the  religious  work  of 
the  church.  He  recently  assisted  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday  School  Union  in  opening  five 
new  Sunday  schools  in  needy  parts  of 
Michigan.  His  church  is  planning  a cam- 
paign of  evangelism  with  Bible  study  as 
its  fundamental.  The  social  activities  car- 
ried on  by  the  ladies  of  the  church  are 
noteworthy  and  helpful  in  supporting  the 
church. 


Church  Getting  Under  Way 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  of  Chicago,  has  re- 
sumed its  activities  following  the  vaca- 
tion period.  The  pastor,  W.  W.  Iliffe,  spent 
his  vacation  in  Marlow,  New  Hampshire. 
During  his  absence  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  Philip  Yarrow,  of  the  Illinois  Vigilance 
Association.  The  morning  church  service, 
the  church  school,  the  Wednesday  evening 
prayer  meeting  were  held  throughout  the 
entire  summer. 

The  church  has  voted  to  take  on  the 
support  of  another  missionary,  A.  H.  Bir- 
kel  of  Hunan,  China,  a missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Dirkel  makes  the 
10th  missionary  being  supported  by  St. 
Paul ’s  Union  Church.  Other  missionaries 
are  located  in  Japan,  South  America,  West 
Africa,  India,  and  a home  missionary  in 
northern  Michigan. 

A congregational  social  is  being  planned 
for  every  month  of  the  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  fellowship  among  the 
members.  These  socials  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  regular  Church  Night  dinners  thru 
the  winter. 

The  church  school  under  the  management 
of  Helen  Faris  Cross,  the  director  of  re- 
ligious education,  and  Arthur  G.  Taylor, 
the  general  superintendent,  is  making 
splendid  progress  in  its  educational  pro- 
gram. Besides  the  advancement  made  along 
educational  lines,  the  attendance  has  been 
increasing.  Exclusive  of  the  vacation 
months,  a net  gain  of  fifty  members  was 
made  in  the  past  school  year. 


The  teachers  and  officers  of  the  Church 
School  met  the  second  Tuesday  of  Sep- 
tember for  the  first  workers’  conference 
•of  the  year.  A pledge  was  taken  to  up- 
hold the  teachers’  standard  which  was 
adopted  last  year  by  the  Church  School 
staff. 


State  Conference  Program 

The  preliminary  announcement  of  pro- 
gram for  the  eighth  annual  conference  of 
Union,  Community  and  Federated  Churches 
of  Iowa  to  be  held  at  Fayette,  Iowa,  Oc- 
tober 24,  25  and  26,  in  connection  with 
Upper  Iowa  University  Homecoming  and 
Fall  Convention  service,  is  as  follows. 

Friday  Night 

October  24,  1930,  7:30  A.  M. 

Song  Service,  local  leader. 

Devotional  Service,  Dr.  Virgil  Welch,  Up- 
per Iowa  University. 

Addresses  of  Welcome,  Dr.  J.  W.  Dickman, 
pres.  U.  ir  I.,  Dr.  John  Clinton,  pastor 
M.  E.  Church,  Fayette. 

Response,  Clifton,  E.  Rash,  Conference 
President. 

Special  Music. 

President’s  Address,  Clifton  E.  Rash. 

8:00  Biblical  Drama,  presented  by  Depart- 
ment of  Speech,  U.  I.  U. 

Saturday  Morning,  October  25,  1930 
8:30  Morning  Prayer  service,  Dr.  John 
Clinton,  leader. 

8:45  Short  business  session,  appointment 
of  committees. 

9:00  Ministerial  Conference,  led  by  F. 
F.  Stover,  Jewell  Federated  Church 
and  past  Conference  President. 

Lay  delegates  conference  led  by 
Dean  A.  E.  Bennett,  Des  Moines. 

9:50  Reassembly  and  special  music. 

10:00  Address — “The  Community  Church 
Movement,’’  by  Richard  E.  Shields, 
Executive  Secretary,  Community 
Church  Workers,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago. 
10:30  “Religious  Education  in  the  Church 
School,”  A.  H.  Sonius,  Vice-Presi-. 
dent  of  Conference,  Greenville,  Iowa. 
11:00  Explanation  of  Principles  of  Union 
Church  Work,  Clifton  Rash. 

Report  of  Iowa  Conference,  J.  P. 
Johnson,  Conference  Sec’y.,  Union, 
la. 

Benevolences  in  Federated  Churches, 
Robert  Buche,  Conference  Mis- 
sionary Secretary. 

Open  Forum  for  General  Discussion. 


Saturday  Afternoon,  October  25,  1930 

1:00 — 2:00  Business  Session, 

Reports  of  committees. 

Election  of  officers. 

Other  business. 


Book  and  Paper  Together 


Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “ Community  Church- 
es, ” by  David  R.  Piper,  sometime. 
And  they  also  must  have  The  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  book  is 
bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth  and 
sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs  you 
one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you  buy 
a book,  either  a renewal  or  a new 
subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
eents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois 

| „ imm  im  i.  - ^ III  IlgJIl'  mini  I n ■ I . ill. 

j MEMBERSHIP  TRANSFER 
CERTIFICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  email 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for  those 
churches  that  practice  infant  dedi- 
cation. 

Membership  transfers,  Book  of  50 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
50c. 

Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  HL 


The  Mind  of 
St.  Paul 

Fresh  from  the  press  of  Macmillan 
Co.,  in  October,  1929,  is  a unique 
book  on  the  religions  experience  of 
the  great  apostle.  The  book  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $2  post- 
paid. We  have  no  trade  right  to 
sell  the  book  for  less,  but  we  will 
send  The  Community  Churchman  to 
any  address  for  one  year  and  the 
book  for  $2.25.  This  applies  to  re- 
newals as  well  as  new  subscriptions. 
Address 

COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  HL 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education  and 
training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships  at 
$100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  recieved  into  tho 
big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church  pas- 
tors and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 

or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas',  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 
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2:00  College  Homecoming;  Program  to 
which  delegates  are  invited. 

Saturday  Evening,  October  25,  1930 
Homecoming-Conference  Banquet,  program 
to  be  arranged  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Diekman, 
president  U.I.U. 

Sunday  Morning,  October  26,  1930 

9:30  Conference  delegates  and  visitors 
anvited  to  attend  M.  E.  Sunday 
School  and  inspect  special  features 
of  church  decorations  and  arrange- 
ments. 

10:30  College  Fall  Convocation  in  charge 
of  Pres.  J.  W.  Diekman. 


OHIO  NEWS 

The  Disciples  and  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal churches  in  the  village  of  Randolph 
have  been  courting  each  other  for  some 
time  in  regard  to  the  union  of  forces  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  have  a resident 
pastor,  and  furnish  a stronger  religious 
work  in  the  community.  The  writer  spoke 
at  a union  service  held  on  the  last  Sun- 
day of  August.  This  union  will  take  place 
some  time  this  winter  or  next  spring.  The 
union  of  these  two  churches  in  this  vil- 
lage will  effect  the  churches  in  some  two 
or  three  other  villages  nearby,  and  will  per- 
haps result  in  the  union  of  the  Christian 
forees  in  these  villages. 

The  Bainbridge  community  church  is 
leading  the  recreational  life  in  this  com- 
munity. On  community  night  some  forty 
or  fifty  will  gather  on  the  ball  field  where 
most  every  one  takes  part  in  the  games. 
The  Chagrin  Falls  Kiwanis  Club  were 
served  supper  by  the  Bainbridge  Church. 
The  pastor  of  the  church,  George 

Raines,  was  the  speaker  for  the  evening. 
His  subject  was  "Junk.” 

About  sixty  were  in  attendance  at  the 
brotherhood  meeting  of  the  church  when 
Joseph  Kenney,  of  Massillon,  a former 
pastor  gave  the  address. 

Most  of  the  pastors  of  the  Churches  in 
this  state  have  had  a profitable  vacation 
and  are  back  for  a great  fall  and  winter 
program.  The  biggest  meeting  of  the  sea- 
son will  be  the  pastors  convention  that 
will  be  held  in  Columbus  during  the  month 
of  January. 

GILBERT  ICOUNTS 


IOWA  NOTES 

R.  J.  Cornell,  formerly  of  Des  Moines, 
and  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Polk 
County  Council  of  Religious  Education,  is 
the  recently  chosen  pastor  of  the  Associ- 
ated Churches,  of  Hawarden,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Cornell  is  a man  of  wide  experience  and 
recognized  ability,  and  his  friends  predict 
a successful  pastorate  for  him  at  Haw- 
arden. 

Five  of  the  union  Sunday  Schools  of 
Hardin  iCounty  met  in  an  annual  meeting 
at  Oakwood  Church  nine  miles  southwest 
of  Iowa  Falls  on  Sunday,  September  7, 
the  meeting  being  organized  by  George  A. 
Wolfe,  Sunday  School  Missionary.  East- 
side,  Iowa  Falls,  Grace  Mission,  Cottage, 
Sunbeam  and  Point  Pleasant  schools  were 
represented.  Paul  J.  Gramness,  of  Des 
Moines,  gave  the  principal  address  of  the 
forenoon,  and  Carey  R.  Moser,  Baptist 
Pastor  of  Eldora,  the  sermon  of  the  after- 
noon. A basket  dinner  was  held  at  noon. 

For  the  second  year  in  succession,  a 
member  of  the  Federated  Church,  of 
Union,  has  been  chosen  to  head  the  Har- 
din County  Council  of  Religious  Educa- 


tion. Last  year,  F.  F.  Stover,  former  pas- 
tor, was  president,  and  at  the  county  con- 
vention held  on  September  16,  Mrs.  L. 
W.  Johnson,  present  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendent, was  elected  as  president  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

R.  L.  Rayb'ourn,  former  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  Clemons,  Iowa,  and 
who  was  much  interested  in  community 
church  work,  has  recently  taken  the  pas- 
torate of  a Federated  Church  at  Gaylord, 
Kansas.  While  in  Iowa  Mr.  Raybourn  suf- 
fered a serious  breakdown  in  health,  and 
was  forced  to  give  up  active  work  for 
several  years.  His  many  friends  in  central 
Iowa  are  glad  that  he  has  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  assume  an  active  ministry 
again. 

Representatives  of  forty-nine  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  the  city  of  Des 
Moines  met  Thursday  night,  September  18, 
at  First  Baptist  Church  and  adopted  a 
program  for  co-operative  religious  work  in 
the  city,  including  a group  of  special  ser- 
vices and  a religious  survey  of  the  city. 
Clifton  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  the  First  Federa- 
ted Church,  and  president  of  the  Des 
Moines  area  Council  of  Churches,  presided 
at  the  meeting. 

A special  union  Thanksgiving  service,  an 
everybody-go-to-chureh  Sunday,  November 
2nd,  and  a week  of  union  Pre-Easter  ser- 
vices were  planned.  A large  Christmas 
celebration  to  aid  the  city’s  poor  was  also 
recommended.  The  city  religious  survey 
will  be  conducted  by  volunteer  workers 
between  Christmas  and  Easter. 


Great  Meeting  of  Colored  (Christians 

On  Wednesday  morning,  September  10, 
the  annual  session  of  the  People’s  Church 
of  Christ  and  Community  Centers,  opened 
its  eighth  annual  convocation  in  Cosmo- 
politan Community  Church,  Madison  and 
Lafayette  Avenues,  Baltimore,  Md.,  with 
that  prince  of  pastors,  Frederick  Douglas, 
D.  D.,  host. 

J.  R.  Harvey,  D.  D..  pastor  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Community  Church  of  Chicago, 
president,  occupied  the  chair  of  the  chief 
executive  of  the  council. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  council 
started  off  with  unmistakable  evidences 
of  the  presence  of  an  exceptionally  fine 
spirit  of  harmony.  Each  minister  and  del- 
egate in  attendance  appeared  to  be  de- 
termined above  any  other  consideration 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
ol  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  HOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes ; holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  he  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  £11. 


to  contribute  his  part  toward  the  utmost 
peace  and  success  of  the  session. 

The  annual  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Jos.  M.  Evans,  successor  to  the  late  and 
lamented  Wm.  D.  Coqs,  in  the  pastorate 
of  The  People’s  Church  of  Christ  and 
Metropolitan  Community  Center  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.  The  text  used  was,  I Cor. 
3:20-23.  Subject:  "The  'Christian’s  Her- 
itage.” Holy  communion  followed  the  an- 
nual message,  Jos.  A.  Winters,  Sr.,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Progressive  Community 
Church  of  Chicago,  celebrant,  assisted  by 
other  members  of  the  Council. 

After  clearing  the  decks  of  all  routine 
work  consequent  upon  the  opening  of 
the  meeting,  the  Council  settled  down  to 
the  important  business  for  which  some 
had  come  many  miles. 

Wednesday  evening  was  reception  night, 
and  Dr.  Douglas,  pastor,  his  winsome  and 
most  admirable  wife,  together  with  the 
members  of  the  local  church  and  friends, 
sustained  in  a most  happy  and  convincing 
way  the  high  standards  and  remarkable 
warmth  of  Southern  hospitality.  Among 
those  who  offered  warm,  cordial  words  of 
welcome  were  representatives  from  the 
local  church,  from  the  Interdenomina- 
tional Ministerial  Alliance,  from  the  legal 
fraternity  and  from  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Mayor  Wm.  F.  Broen;ng  represented  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  When  all  were  through 
there  was  no  way  of  mistaking  our  wel- 
come. Fitting  responses  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent welcome  offered  were  made  by 
members  of  the  Council  with  the  con- 
cluding remarks  by  the  president  of  the 
council,  J.  R.  Harvey.  Refreshments 
served  in  the  beautiful  and  spacious  lec- 
ture room  of  the  church  followed  the 
program  rendered  in  the  very  attractive 
and  pleasing  main  auditorium  of  Cosmo- 
politan’s great  church  plant. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  continued  growth 
and  the  spreading  inf'nences  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Movement  among  oui 
group  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
four  new  churches  made  applications  for 
membership  in  the  Onncil,  viz.:  two  in 
Norfolk,  Va.;  one  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 

BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 
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one  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  others  to  fol- 
low; this  together  with  the  addition  of 
seven  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Council,  shows  quite  conclusively  the  work 
is  moving  on.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  ministers  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Council:  Dr.  Mary  C. 
Evans,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Mary  Motley, 
Idlewild,  Mich.;  A.  W.  Hall,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Baron  S.  Taylor,  Chicago,  111.;  J. 
O.  Morley,  D.  D.,  Idlewild,  Mich.;  and 
Messers  Garrett  and  Scruggs,  both  of  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  14,  which  was  a day 
of  much  rejoicing,  Mary  G.  Evans,  the 
first  woman  to  be  ordained  an  elder  by 
the  Council,  together  with  Mary  Motley 
and  Baron  S.  Taylor,  made  up  the  class 
ordained  to  the  office  of  elder  in  The 
People ’s  Church  of  Christ  and  Community 
Centers.  The  ordination  of  women  to  the 
order  of  an  elder  shows  the  equality  of 
standing — regardless  of  sex — of  men  and 
women  in  the  Council  and  in  the  com- 
munity church. 

From  start  to  finish  the  Council  ses- 
sions were  simply  feasts  of  worth-while 
inspiration  and  down-right  Christian  fel- 
lowship. 

Constructive  and  forward-looking  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  growing  body  of 
codified  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  operations  and  actions  of  the  Council. 
Most  important  among  them  were  those 
adopted  to  safe-guard  the  ministry  of  the 
Council,  to  assist  all  community  churches.' 
in  securing  eommunity-church-minded  pas- 
tors, and  to  maintain  the  highest  stan- 
dard of  efficiency  in  the  operations  of 
the  Council  and  the  ministerial  member- 
ship thereof. 

Forceful  resolution#  condemning  the 
shameful  crime  of  lynching  as  too  freely 
practiced  in  this  country,  were  passed  by 
the  Council  and  a copy  forwarded  to 
President  Hoover  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  high  spots  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  came  when  H.  H.  Proc- 
tor, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  representing  the 
Congregational  Church,  delivered  his  fra- 
ternal message. 

The  Annual  election  of  officers,  carried 
out  without  a hitch  or  any  semblances  of 
rancor  or  any  unbecoming  thing,  resulted 
as  follows: 

President — |R.ev.  J.  B.  Harvey,  D.  D., 
Chicago,  111. 

1st  Vice  President — Frederick  Douglas, 
D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

2nd  Vice  President — H.  Franklin  Bray, 
D.  D.,  Idlewild,  Mich.. 

IChief  Secretary — C O.  Greene,  Gary, 
Ind. 

Recording  Secretary  — Miss  Ethel 
Strong,  Chicago,  111. 

Treasurer — Jos.  M.  rivans,  Chicago,  111. 

Statistician — Mrs.  Elizia  Murphy,  De 
troit,  Mich. 

Woman’s  League 

President — Mrs.  Alice  Coachman,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Vice  President— Mrs.  Mary  Stokes, 
Gary,  Ind. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Maud  Henderson,  De 
troit,  Mich. 

Assistant  Secretary — Mrs.  Mamie  Doug- 
las, Baltimore,  Md. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Eva  Anderson,  'Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Chaplain — Miss  Alethia  Crosby,  Chat- 
ham, Ont. 

Bible  School 

Superintendent — Miss  Edith  Graham, 
Ont.  1 pji  fit 

Assistant  Superintendent — Miss  lAIethia 
Crosby,  Chatham,  Ont 


Secretary — Miss  Loretta  Shelley,  'Chat- 
ham, Ont. 

Assistant  Secretary — Miss  Harriett 
James,  Chatham,  Ont. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Annie  Mitchell,  Chat- 
ham, Ont. 

Christian  Endeavor 

President— Miss  Marie  Alma  Kelley, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice  President — Mrs.  (Carrie  Hockaday, 
Gary,  Ind. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Steele,  Gary, 
Ind. 

Assistant  Secretary  — Miss  Bertha 
Smiles,  Gary,  Ind. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Wm.  Bertha,  Chicago, 

111. 

Regional  Directors 

Western  District — N.  P.  Gregg,  D.  D., 
Los  Angeles,  ICal. 

Central  District — Jos.  A.  Winters,  Sr., 
D.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Eastern  District — Frederick  Douglas,  D. 
D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Statistical 

No.  of  churches 21 

No.  of  pastors  20 

No.  of  converts  644 

No.  of  accessions 850 

No.  of  deaths  50 

No.  of  members  10,488 

No.  of  ordained  ministers  27 

No.  of  boards  44 

No.  of  auxiliaries  70 

No.  of  young  people’s  organizations  . 25 

Amount  collected  as  Council 

expenses  $165.00 

Amount  collected  for  charity  ....$3,000.00 
Am’t  collected  by  the  churches  .$86,118.00 
Value  of  church  property  ....$722,500.00 

No.  of  Bible  School  Officers  80 

No.  of  Bible  School  teachers  100 

Amount  collected  by  the 

Bible  Schools  $2,000.00 

The  Council  is  scheduled  to  hold  its 


next  annual  session  at  Gary,  Ind.  C.  O. 
Greene  is  pastor  of  the  community  church 
in  this  city. 

On  Saturday,  the  (Council,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pastor,  members  and  friends 
of  the  local  church,  went  sight-seeing  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  later  in  the  even- 
ing took  a very  delightful  trip  out  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  on  the  steamer  owned 
and  piloted  by  a member  of  our  group, 
Captain  George  W.  Brown.  This  steamer 
called  the  Avalon,  took  us  for  a brief 
stay  to  Capt.  Brown’s  beautiful  park  and 
thence  back  to  Baltimore.  The  entertain- 


ment of  the  Council  by  Dr.  Douglas,  his 
good  wife  and  the  members  and  friends 
of  Cosmopolitan  Church  of  Baltimore,  sur- 
passed anything  the  Council  has  ever  en- 
joyed. 

Sunday,  the  closing  day  of  the  Council, 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present.  At  11:00  A.  M.  the 
sermon  was  delivered  by  the  president  of 
the  Council,  Dr.  J.  R.  Harvey;  at  4:00  P. 
M.  Dr.  J.  O.  Morley  brought  the  mes- 
sage and  at  8:00  P.  M.  Dr.  N.  P.  Gregg 
delivered  the  closing  sermon  for  the  day. 
All  three  efforts  were  splendid  deliver- 
ances and  were  filled  with  helpful  inspira- 
tion. Eleven  persons  were  added  to  the 
church  during  the  day.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  uplifting  parts  of  the  Sun- 
day services  and  the  Council  meeting  in 
general,  was  the  soul-cheering  music  furn- 
ished by  the  very  fine  local  choir.  They 
added  much  to  the  beauty  and  helpfulness 
of  the  services. 

The  stay  of  the  Council  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  as  the  guests  of  Dr.  Douglas,  pastor 
of  the  local  church,  his  queenly  wife,  Mrs. 
Mamie  Douglas,  and  the  good  people  of 
the  city  in  general,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Truly  the,  conquering  spirit  of  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Dr.  Wm.  D.  Cook,  who  has  passed  to 
his  reward,  goes  marching  on.  Its  in- 
fluences were  evident  throughout  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council.  “Though  dead,  he  yet 
speaketh”  in  the  operations  and  forward 
movements  of  the  Council. 

JOS.  A.  EVANS 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow 
ing  outfits  for  organa 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs 
for  Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hlunera  Organ  Co., 

Fekin,  HI. 


PULPIT  AND  fAWMC 
CHOIR  ulfVfAlJ 
Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 
COS  SONS  VINING,  Inc. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


Why  Noi  Be  Your  Own  Executor? 

You — who  know  exactly  how  you  wish  your  estate  to  be  divided  among  the  per- 
sons and  the  causes  you  love — can  act  as  executor  for  it  now,  and  yet  retail 
the  income  from  it  throughout  your  lifetime. 

Thus  you  can  avoid  the  possibility  of  contest  over  your  will  and  of  waste  in 
executing  it.  You  can  also  safeguard  your  heirs  from  unwise  investment  of 
funds  and  can  assure  them  as  well  as  yourself,  a definite,  sure  income  through- 
out life.  In  addition,  you  can  provide  that  the  net  remaining  principal  will 
eventually  be  used  for  extending  the  cause  of  Christ  in  foreign  lands. 

Write  today  to  Mr.  William  B.  Lipphard,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  full  information.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 
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A FLAMING  EVANGELIST 

Blindness  Proves  Great  Blessing 

Though  darkened  in  eyesight  since  childhood,  Jeff 
Smith,  widely  known  blind  evangelist,  has  turned  this  mis- 
fortune into  a spiritual  blessing.  In  37  states  he  has  spread 
the  Good  Tidings  of  the  Gospel,  leaving  sunshine  and  hap- 
piness behind  him. 

Despite  this  physical  handicap  Smith  finished  college 
at  the  age  of  21,  having  made  a four  years  course  in  three. 
His  handicap  gives  him  a great  drawing  card,  for  he  packs 
the  churches  wherever  he  goes.  Familiarizing  himself  with 
the  pulpit,  he  is  as  much  at  home  as  an  ordinary  sighted 
minister. 

Besides  a preacher  of  note  this  young  man,  who  is  but 
27,  is  a remarkable  musician;  playing  the  piano  and  his 
famous  handsaw  and  other  novelties  have  been  heard  over 
many  broadcasting  stations. 

Smith  is  interested  in  Community  work  and  is  now 
making  his  schedule  for  winter  revivals.  Secure  a date 
with  him  now. 

Address  him  REV.  JEFF  SMITH,  Community  Churchman 

— Adv. 


A MESSAGE  TO  PASTORS 

Pastors  of  interdenominational  churches  are  urged  to 
observe  a Community  Churchman  Week  this  fall.  Those 
churches  that  will  appoint  some  one  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions will  receive  a bundle  of  free  sample  copies.  The  paper 
brings  to  these  churches  a story  of  success  from  all  over 
the  nation  that  is  most  valuable  and  encouraging. 


BOOKS  ON  THE 
COMMUNITY  CHURCH 


(1)  Piper,  "The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper  cover  $1.00 

(2)  Hooker,  "How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
Missions  council  25 

(3)  "Floor  Plans  for  a Community  Building” 

Very  suggestive  to  a building  committee  .50 

(6)  Sample  package  of  five  tracts .10 

"Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Community  Church” 
"What  is  a Community  Church?” 

"Constitution  of  the  Mariemont,  Ohio,  Community 
Church  ’ ’ 

"The  Neighborhood  Plan” 

"A  Fundamental  in  a Community  Church” 

(100  of  any  of  the  above  tracts  for  $1.00) 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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EDITORIALS 


FACING  A NEW  SITUATION 

The  bride  who  comes  into  a new  home  finds  very 
soon  that  with  all  the  joys  of  the  wedding  time,  there 
are  adjustments  to  be  made  that  tax  her  intelligence.  The 
man  that  sits  across  the  breakfast  table  is  no  longer  an 
ideal  with  a halo  around  his  head ; he  is  a man  of  flesh 
and  blood,  with  faults  and  foibles.  Fortunate  the  bride 
who  can  learn  all  the  faults  of  her  husband  and  like  him 
still. 

Something  of  this  process  of  passing  from  romance 
to  reality  comes  to  people  who  engage  in  the  adventure 
of  setting  up  an  interdenominational  church.  The  advan- 
tages of  getting  the  Christians  of  the  community  together 
were  obvious.  It  meant  the  end  of  painful  rivalries.  The 
money  given  to  religion  would  buy  more.  Projects  of 
community  service  might  be  inaugurated.  But — and  here 
came  the  inevitable  consideration  of  the  handicaps  to 
be  faced  by  the  new  kind  of  church.  And  then,  perhaps, 
succeeded  a period  of  disillusionment  and  even  of  utter 
discouragement. 

In  its  second  year  the  interdenominational  church 
begins  to  realize  that  very  real  values  hav  been  left 
behind.  Even  though  the  denominational  machinery  was 
cumbersome  and  unduly  expensive,  it  did  get  some  things 
done  that  needed  to  be  done  And  if  the  new  church  is 
of  the  independent  type  or  even  of  the  federated  type, 
some  of  the  forms  of  service  given  by  the  denominational 
organization  are  no  longer  available. 

The  stage  on  beyond  is  for  the  new  church  to  start 
making  the  readjustments.  Some  of  these  are  to  be  in- 
dicated as  having  peculiar  importance.  The  consolida- 
tion of  churches  often  brings  such  a great  increase  in 
the  number  of  peonle  served  that  a new  building  is  an 
imperative  need.  But  as  soon  as  this  need  is  faced,  some 
one  remarks  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  go  to  a denom- 
inational building  fund  and  borrow  money.  It  is  known 
that  denominational  churches  often  get  these  loans  at 
a low  rate  of  interest  or  with  no  interest  charge  at  all. 
Sometimes  outright  gifts  are  made.  It  is  not  known  that 
these  loans  are  usually  so  small  in  relation  to  the  total 
need  that  perhaps  a majority  of  denominational  churches 
are  no  longer  using  the  building  fund,  but  seek  funds 
through  commercial  channels  on  their  own  account.  If 
a church  needs  a loan  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  it  can- 
not afford  to  give  a first  mortgage  on  its  property  to  a 
church  erection  society  to  secure  ten  thousand  dollars, 
thus  nreventing  further  borrowing. 

Commercial  firms  in  certain  large  cities  now  have 
a well  organized  business  of  loaning  money  to  churches 
on  the  same  terms  that  it  is  loaned  to  home-builders.  The 
whole  project  is  cold  business,  but  it  is  fair  business.  The 
church  that  patronizes  these  firms  pays  more  interest 
than  some  church  erection  societies  charge.  But  it  se- 
cures the  money  and  the  terms  of  payment  that  it  n^eds. 
There  is  a sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect  from  handling 
church  business  as  business.  The  church  that  borrows 
from  a bank  knows  it  has  to  pay  on  time,  and  will  nearly 
always  do  so. 

And  it  is  not  very  long  until  the  minister  becomes 
conscious  that  he  is  cut  off  from  the  benefits  of  his  de- 
nominational pension  system.  Ministers  are  notoriously 


bad  business  men.  They  make  poor  investments,  and 
they  often  give  away  the  pittance  that  should  be  retained 
for  the  rainy  day.  So  the  church  pension  fund  is  the 
only  thing  between  them  and  public  charity  at  the  end 
of  the  road. 

Not  all  denominational  boards  refuse  the  benefits  of 
their  pension  plan  to  a man  serving  a community  or  fed- 
erated church.  But  some  do.  What  are  these  men  to 
do?  The  day  when  any  organization  of  community  or 
federated  churches  would  develop  a pension  plan  is  very 
remote.  Many  would  hold  such  a fund  most  inadvisable 
for  obvious  reasons.  Then  what  are  the  ministers  to  do? 

Just  now  insurance  companies  are  developing  very 
attractive  policies  which  are  payable  at  the  end  of  a 
man’s  productive  period  in  an  annuity.  Here  is  a chance 
for  some  insurance  concern  to  make  this  principle  ef- 
fective for  the  ministers  of  community  and  federated 
churches.  In  the  denominational  pension  plan  the  min- 
ister pays  in  two  per  cent  of  his  salary — let  us  say — and 
the  church  pays  in  eight  per  cent.  If  the  same  money 
were  turned  over  to  an  insurance  company  on  a purely 
commercial  basis,  would  we  not  approximate  the  same 
result?  It  is  a question  for  some  good  insurance  man 
to  answer.  And  if  the  matter  could  be  solved  that  way, 
the  community  churches  would  pioneer  the  way  to  the 
abolition  of  one  more  unnecessary  church  board. 

As  to  a home  for  aged  ministers,  many  denomina- 
tional ministers  are  now  kept  down  in  Florida  through 
the  beneficence  of  J.  C.  Penney  of  the  Penney  Stores.  The 
Penney  Farm  down  there  takes  ministers  of  various  de- 
nominations and  has  nothing  particularly  to  do  with 
the  denominational  order.  We  do  not  know  that  a pastor 
of  a community  or  federated  church  has  ever  applied 
for  a cottage  down  there,  but  the  plan  permits  such  an 
application  to  be  made. 

Perhaps  the  new  community  or  federated  church 
misses  the  friendly  counsel  of  certain  denominational 
agencies  that  once  were  appreciated  for  the  service  they 
rendered.  Not  all  denominational  officials  would  refuse 
to  give  advice  to  an  interdenominational  church.  An 
increasing  number  of  them  are  friendly  and  cooperative 
with  experiments  in  practical  church  unity.  But  even 
if  no  such  aid  could  be  sought,  there  remains  a very  con- 
siderable organization  on  a union  basis  that  is  open  to  all 
the  churches.  State  and  city  councils  of  churches  will 
help.  The  work  of  religious  education  not  only  has 
denominational  organizations,  but  it  has  interdenomina- 
tional agencies  as  well.  Usually  the  latter  are  more  ef- 
fective and  better  infoi’med.  Young  people’s  work  is 
in  the  same  situation.  Perhaps  in  missionary  inspira- 
tion the  church  may  miss  something.  But  one  notes  the 
rapid  development  of  support  of  worthy  missionary  en- 
terprises through  union  and  federated  churches.  Thous- 
ands of  dollars  have  gone  from  these  churches  to  the 
union  churches  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches.  The  mission  work  in  Sal- 
vador gets  most  of  its  money  from  these  churches.  This 
winter  a minister  will  go  to  Salvador  to  inspect  the 
work.  And  the  denominational  mission  boards,  who  have 
commitments  in  many  types  of  union  work,  are  seeing 
the  reasonableness  of  securing  the  assistance  of  com- 
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munity  and  federated  churches  in  these  enterprises.  It 
is  no  necessary  feature  of  the  community  church  move- 
ment that  missionary  interest  should  flag.  The  only 
statistics  ever  gathered— at  least  known  to  us — show  that 
these  churches  as  a whole  are  giving  more  than  came 
from  the  same  communities  under  church  competition. 
And  better  results  are  soon  to  be  secured  by  a better 
coordination  of  the  churches  with  the  agencies  that  they 
serve. 

The  ministerial  supply  of  community  churches  is  of- 
ten an  uncertain  feature  of  their  work.  No  complaint  is 
more  frequently  made  by  the  new  kind  of  church  than 
that  of  the  ministry  which  they  secure.  All  too  often 
ministers  drop  into  these  churches  to  have  a job  while 
looking  for  the  next  job  in  a denominational  church. 
They  even  conspire  to  bring  the  church  back  into  the 
denominational  system  for  this  achievement  gives  them 
much  kudos  with  a certain  kind  of  church  oijficial. 
Sometimes  the  minister  is  a free-lance  that  no  denomina- 
tional church  would  take.  Baptists,  Congregationalists 
and  Disciples — all  churches  with  congregational  govern- 
ment— know  what  this  problem  is. 

But  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a community  church 
to  be  victimized  by  an  improper  ministry.  The  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  will  henceforth  devote  itself 
diligently  to  examination  of  the  credentials  of  ministers. 
No  church  is  compelled  or  even  asked  to  use  this  service. 
But  churches  will  soon  learn  that  trained  investigators 
can  look  up  a minister  more  effectively  than  they  can. 
With  this  work  going  formard  another  need  for  denomi- 
national control  has  been  removed. 

Many  of  the  handicaps  of  a community  church  turn 
out  to  be  more  imaginary  than  real.  It  is  often  imagined 
at  the  outset  that  a church  of  mixed  membership  will 
not  have  the  recruiting  power  that  goes  with  the  shout- 
ing of  denominational  shibboleths.  Impartial  investigation 
by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  shows 
this  not  to  be  the  case.  It  turns  out  that  a lot  of  men 
are  out  of  church  for  the  same  reason  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was.  When  offered  a chance  to  be  a Christian 
without  the  implications  of  a denominational  connection, 
they  are  happy  to  accept. 

The  minister  going  for  the  first  time  to  a community 
church  is  often  commiserated  by  his  friends.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  he  will  be  busy  with  artful  dodging,  and 
will  have  no  real  pulpit  freedom.  But  the  men  who  have 
been  in  these  churches  for  five  years  have  another  story 
to  tell.  They  insist  on  another  community  church  when 
they  move.  The  very  atmosphere  of  an  interdenomina- 
tional church  suggests  tolerance,  charity  and  a broad 
freedom. 

It  is  a handicap  to  have  to  explain  to  everybody  who 
comes  to  town  the  plan  of  the  interdenominational  church. 
A Methodist  may  come  to  town  with  a church  letter, 
and  present  it  the  first  Sunday  in  a Methodist  church. 
But  more  people  come  to  town  ready  made  for  a union 
church  than  is  commonly  known.  Most  people  say  when 
they  are  told  of  the  plan  of  the  union  church,  “This  is 
the  way  it  should  be  done  everywhere.”  And  they  join 
up  with  conviction. 

Community  churches  have  by  no  means  solved  all 
their  problems.  It  is  better  to  admit  this.  But  the  prob- 
lems are  not  insoluble,  and  have  only  to  be  stated  to 
challenge  some  of  the  best  brains  of  America  for  a solu- 
tion. 


A GREAT  CHURCH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

When  church  members  have  to  get  tickets  from  the 
church  office  so  the  crowd  that  storms  the  doors  will 
not  take  their  seats  away  from  them,  we  have  something 




new  in  America.  And  this  in  the  big  city  where  it  has 
been  widely  proclaimed  that  the  church  is  dying  if  not 
quite  dead. 

The  dedication  of  Riverside  church,  in  New  York, 
not  only  brings  into  use  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
church  edifices  of  the  country;  it  provides  a throne  of 
power  for  America’s  most  popular  preacher,  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick.  Not  since  the  days  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  has  a minister  of  the  gospel  drawn  such  a fol- 
lowing as  he  has. 

His  church  dropped  the  name  Baptist  and  includes 
men  and  women  of  many  denominations.  Though  it  does 
not  call  itself  such,  it  is  in  fact  a community  church.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  preacher  who  has  filled 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  pulpits  has  come  into  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  his  life  through  this  plan  of 
church  organization. 

The  church  is  adjacent  to  the  Columbia  University 
community.  It  is  an  inspiring  thought  that  university 
students  who  must  find  their  way  in  a maze  of  conflict- 
ing doctrine  are  to  have  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Fosdick  on 
Sunday. 

Dr.  Fosdick  has  a test  for  religion  that  was  applied 
a long  time  ago,  but  has  since  then  been  forgotten.  “By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  Creeds,  ceremonies, 
organizations  and  activities  are  all  to  be  judged  by  what 
they  do  for  human  life.  Our  world  is  full  of  religious 
isms  from  fundamentalism  to  humanism.  Many  of  these 
isms  have  no  relation  to  the  business  of  living.  But  from 
this  vital  pulpit  goes  forth  a message  that  inspires  all  of 
its  hearers  to  nobler  levels  of  experience. 


AMERICA  HAS  THE  HEADACHE 

This  is  the  morning  after  the  big  spree.  Last  year 
our  citizens  were  both  literally  and  figuratively  on  a big 
spree.  Those  who  were  not  full  of  the  boot-legger’s 
poison  product  were  talking  like  crazy  men  about  a 
prosperity  that  would  make  us  richer  and  richer.  The 
wastefulness  of  our  people  was  always  colossal.  Last 
year  it  exceeded  all  former  records.  The  garbage  chutes 
of  the  apartment  buildings  told  the  story. 

In  the  long  ago  Israel  sinned  and  the  Philstines 
came  as  a judgment  of  God.  It  was  no  arbitrary  or  super- 
natural judgment.  People  that  became  rich,  dissolute  and 
careless  of  moral  obligation  were  a fit  prey  for  the  enemy 
at  the  gate. 

America  is  filled  with  hungry  people.  Some  of  these 
never  had  a chance  to  save  a dollar,  for  greedy  overlords 
had  ground  the  face  of  the  poor.  But  not  all  the  poor 
of  today  are  of  that  sort.  Some  were  just  plain  fools. 
They  lived  beyond  their  means  in  the  day  of  abundant 
prosperity.  They  gambled  with  their  money.  And  now 
they  are  down  and  out. 

There  are  some  compensations  for  these  hard  times. 
The  first  business  to  suffer  is  that  of  the  bootlegger. 
A lot  of  people  see  how  unnecessary  he  really  is.  The 
swagger  is  gone  from  the  man  who  set  out  to  defy  the 
law.  He  realizes  that  having  bread  is  more  important 
than  having  booze.  If  these  hard  times  bring  back  the 
self-control,  the  thrift  and  the  economy  of  the  old  days, 
they  may  be  worth  what  they  cost. 

And  the  challenge  to  the  good  heart  of  the  average 
American  this  winter  will  make  him  a better  man.  Thous- 
ands are  on  the  bread  line  of  the  big  cities.  But  on 
every  side  the  men  and  women  who  have  share  with 
those  who  have  not.  And  this  makes  for  brotherhood. 
Charity  is  not  the  final  solution  of  our  industrial  problem 
but  as  a temporary  measure  it  has  good  points.  And  it 
blesses  the  giver  more  than  the  recipient. 
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FUSING  TWO  CHURCHES 

By  John  R.  Scotford 


Arranging  a wedding  is  a simple  matter;  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  stay  married!  Even  those  who  manage  to 
dodge  the  divorce  court  pass  through  a trying  period  of 
re-adjustment.  The  older  the  contracting  parties,  the 
harder  it  is  for  them  to  live  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

Uniting  churches  presents  many  of  the  problems  of 
matrimony.  Forming  a federation  is  much  like  celebrat- 
ing a wedding,  for  the  whole  world  is  on  the  side-lines 
extending  good  wishes  to  the  contracting  parties.  But 
when  the  party  is  over  and  the  guests  have  all  gone  home, 
patience,  liardwork,  and  careful  management  are  required 
to  make  the  union  a success.  Much  time  is  required  to 
bring  about  a real  fusion. 

The  twelve  years  have  passed  since  the  federation 
of  the  Congregational  and  Disciple  churches  in  Chagrin 
Falls,  0.,  reveal  both  the  problems  and  the  possibilities 
of  ecclesiastical  marriages. 

Certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a successful  union 
were  clearly  visible  from  the  start.  Both  churches  had 
seventy-five  years  of  rich  history  behind  them,  and  this 
is  in  a community  where  traditions  are  not  washed  away 
by  the  coming  and  going  of  people  as  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  Congregational  body  was  the  oldest  church  in  the 
village,  while  the  Disciples  worshiped  in  a building  in 
whose  construction  President  James  A.  Garfield  had 
assisted  and  in  which  he  had  preached. 

Nor  were  the  two  constituencies  at  all  homogeneous. 
The  Congregationalists  were  from  New  England,  with 
a mixture  of  Scotch.  The  Disciples  had  come  to  the  old 
Western  Reserve  from  the  central  and  southern  portions 
of  the  state,  and  had  brought  with  them  something  of 
the  southern  temperament. 

The  federation  was  the  outgrowth  of  circumstances 
rather  than  the  result  of  convictions.  In  1919  the  Dis- 
ciples church  was  so  weakened  that  it  found  difficulty 
in  securing  even  a student  pastor  to  come  and  preach 
to  them,  while  the  Congregationalists  had  just  called 
a young  and  attractive  leader  in  the  person  of  Lester 
L.  Wood.  The  upshot  of  the  situation  was  a “trial  mar- 
riage.” The  Disciples  came  to  worship  in  the  Congrega- 
tional building  until  such  time  as  they  could  recover  their 
strength  and  “go  it  alone.”  Each  organization  kept  its 
property  intact,  the  Disciples  building  being  used  for 
Bunday  School  purposes. 

Some  observant  soul  has  discovered  that  two  red- 
heads never  marry  each  other.  Husband  aud  wife  do 
better  if  they  are  not  too  much  like  each  other.  Possibly 
this  principle  applies  to  church  union.  In  the  Federated 
Church  of  Chagrin  Falls  the  Congregational  and  Disciple 
elements  supplement  each  other  admirably.  The  Congre- 
gationalists excel  in  wealth,  the  Disciples  in  energy.  One 
group  contributes  most  of  the  dollars,  the  other  recruits 
the  bulk  of  the  church  school  teachers.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists are  inclined  to  sit  “at  ease  in  Zion,”  while  the 
Disciples  take  great  delight  in  running  things.  On  this 
basis  they  get  along  as  nicely  as  Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife. 

Even  the  southern  and  New  England  temperaments 
offset  each  other.  The  Disciples  are  somewhat  prone  to 
get  excited,  while  it  takes  a veritable  volcano  to  awaken 
the  Congregationalists.  One  group  supplies  the  electric 
spark  which  keeps  the  cylinders  humming;  the  other 
applies  the  brakes  whenever  the  motor  threatens  to  run 
away.  The  result  is  a church  possessing  both  life  aud 
stability. 


Theological  differences  have  never  developed.  The 
attitude  of  the  pulpit  has  been,  “You  have  permitted 
your  pastor  to  think  for  himself,  and  he  extends  the 
same  privilege  to  you.”  On  this  basis  of  mutual  respect 
people  of  very  diverse  religious  training  are  able  to  work 
and  worship  together  happily. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  two  groups  extends  far  be- 
yond that  of  mutual  tolerance.  When  the  building  was 
enlarged  it  was  the  Congregationalists  who  first  sug- 
gested that  a baptistry  be  included  in  the  plans.  The 
pastor,  who  is  a Disciple,  baptizes  both  by  sprinkling 
and  immersion.  Neither  rite  is  performed  on  Sunday 
morning,  but  is  conducted  at  a service  set  aside  for  that 
distinct  purpose.  Curiously,  it  is  the  Disciples  who  turn 
out  when  babies  are  to  be  sprinkled  and  the  congrega- 
tionalists who  are  on  hand  when  adults  are  to  be  im- 
mersed. Possibly  each  group  enjoys  vicariously  entering 
into  the  religious  heritage  and  experience  of  the  other. 

The  present  pastor  claims  that  he  has  indubitable 
proof  of  his  own  impartiality  in  that  each  group  has 
charged  him  with  favoring  the  other.  In  the  matter  of 
church  school  supplies  the  custom  has  been  to  shop 
around  and  buy  the  best  that  was  to  be  had,  regardless  of 
where  it  happened  to  come  from. 

Ten  years,  two  pastors,  and  a building  campaign 
were  required  to  bring  about  a legal  union  between  these 
two  groups. 

The  contrasting  characters  of  the  two  ministers  who 
have  served  the  church  during  the  past  twelve  years 
have  admirably  suited  the  task  which  confronted  mein. 
Lester  Wood  is  a gentle  spirit — conciliatory,  kindly,  an 
almost  ideal  pastor.  Without  his  lovable  personality 
and  endless  tact  the  federation  could  hardly  have  been 
either  undertaken  or  carried  on.  After  seven  yc-ars  of 
service  he  was  followed  by  Gilbert  Counts,  a Disciple 
minister  from  Colorado,  one  of  whose  assets  was  that  he 
came  from  a long  ways  off  and  knew  nothing  about  any- 
body in  Ohio.  He  is  an  aggressive  leader  and  organizer 
Avho  is  never  happier  than  when  engaged  in  a building 
enterprise. 

After  eight  years  of  worshiping  together  the  two 
groups  were  willing  to  concentrate  their  energies  upon  a 
common  goal.  The  need  was  an  educational  building 
which  would  also  supply  some  of  the  recreational  facil- 
ities in  which  the  village  was  entirely  lacking.  As  the 
Congregationalists  owned  a brick  church  with  adequate 
auditorium  and  pipe  organ,  while  all  the  Disciples  pos- 
sessed was  a frame  structure,  it  was  quite  logical  that 
the  new  building  should  be  on  their  lot.  Added  attrac- 
tions were  a central  location  and  a sloping  hillside  well 
suited  to  a parish  house  of  four  floors. 

When  the  Disciples  objected  to  putting  their  money 
into  a property  which  was  legally  held  by  the  Congrega- 
tional body,  the  latter  replied,  “Why  bring  that  up  now? 
Let’s  get  our  money  without  raising  any  disturbing  ques- 
tions, and  we  will  promise  to  do  the  right  thing  after  the 
cash  is  collected  and  the  building  erected.”  On  this  basis 
a financial  campaign  for  $75,000  was  put  on  in  January 
of  1927,  and  in  October  of  1928  a most  attractive  build- 
ing costing  $80,000  was  completed  and  dedicated  giving 
to  the  village  facilities  which  could  not  have  been  pro- 
vided by  either  of  the  separate  organizations. 

After  the  dedication  the  question  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  property  was  again  raised  in  an  insistent 
fashion  by  the  Disciples.  Both  groups  were  inspired  by 
long  time  sentiment.  The  Congregationalists  were  re- 
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luctant  to  surrender  to  a new  body  the  heritage  of  land 
and  buildings  which  had  come  down  from  the  past.  The 
Disciples  wanted  a legal  title  to  that  which  they  had 
helped  to  create.  For  a time  the  discussion  was  quite 
lively,  and  there  were  threats  of  withdrawal  on  the  part 
of  the  Disciples.  The  final  solution  was  the  incorporation 
of  the  Federated  Church  as  a legal  body  to  which  both 
the  Congregational  and  Disciple  organizations  deeded 
their  church  buildings.  When  everything  was  said  and 
done  good  will  prevailed,  and  today  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  unscramble  the  ecclesiastical  eggs.  The 
Disciples,  the  Congregationalists,  and  a considerable  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  joined  the  Federated  church 
from  other  denominations  are  now  one  congregation  with 
460  active  resident  members.  In  the  course  of  the  years 
the  various  womens’  organizations  have  united,  while 
the  total  giving  to  missions  in  both  groups  has  consider- 
ably increased. 

Only  one  souvenir  of  the  old  organizations  remains, 
and  that  is  the  Congregational  parsonage — a large  house 
on  a valuable  lot  with  a reversionary  clause  in  the  title 
deed  should  it  ever  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 


a residence  for  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church. 
The  heirs  of  the  original  donor  of  the  property  come  to 
town  every  once  in  awhile  to  see  if  they  cannot  lay  claim 
to  this  portion  of  their  heritage.  To  keep  their  title  good, 
the  trustees  of  the  old  Congregational  church  hold  one 
meeting  a year. 

Two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  Chagrin  Falls. 

The  argument  that  denominations  are  separated  by 
insuperable  temperamental  differences  has  been  badly 
over-worked.  Every  church  of  any  size  has  all  sorts  of 
-people  in  it.  A variety  of  religious  heritage  and  tempera- 
ment may  actually  strengthen  an  organization. 

When  churches  face  the  question  of  federating  or 
merging  it  is  well  not  to  anticipate  difficulties.  Time 
takes  care  of  many  things.  No  couple  can  settle  the  prob- 
lems of  matrimony  until  after  they  are  married,  and 
neither  can  two  churches  foresee  the  future.  Wise  man- 
agement will  take  the  steps  which  are  feasible  at  a given 
time,  and  then  wait  for  more  light  and  more  abundant 
growth  of  goodwill  before  undertaking  the  next  forward 
movement. 


PIONEERS  OF  LIFE 

By  Carl  S.  Weist 


Several  weeks  ago  in  “The  Outlook”  there  was  a 
very  significant  picture,  a copy  of  one  printed  in  a mag- 
azine more  than  thirty  years  ago.  A balloon  carriage  with 
three  men  wrapped  in  warm  clothing.  Around  them  are 
ropes  reaching  up  toward  the  sky  as  though  held  by 
some  invisible  hands.  At  the  side  of  the  carriage  a canvas 
boat  is  tied.  What  strikes  us  in  the  picture  is  the  figure 
of  one  man  with  a glass  in  his  hand,  gazing  into  the  dis- 
tance. It  is  Andree  and  his  two  brave  companions  float- 
ing with  the  winds  of  God  toward  the  goal  of  their  de- 
sire. Just  recently  White  Island,  far  to  the  Northland, 
yielded  their  bones  and  their  secrets.  We  are  told  that 
in  their  diary  there  is  humor  as  well  as  pathos. 

Imagine  it!  Cutting  the  stays  of  a balloon,  bidding 
farewell  to  the  past,  sailing  blithely  into  the  unknown 
future ! What  stuff  such  heroes  are  made  of ! What 
indomitable  will,  unflinching  courage,  mysterious  faith ! 

Andree  standing  there  in  that  balloon,  field-glass  in 
hand,  swept  forward  by  the  irresistible  winds  of  the 
heavens — is  the  symbol  of  human  life,  an  epitome  of 
the  mighty,  trekking  human  race.  For  at  the  same  time 
when  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  tne  Andree  party 
was  being  made,  Captain  Coste  and  Lellonte  were  ac- 
complishing that  tremendous  non-stop  flight  from  Paris 
to  New  York.  There  is  a difference  of  course.  “The 
minimum  of  risk,”  says  Captain  Coste  in  his  modest  way. 
The  maximum  of  risk,  it  was  to  Andree.  And  yet  they 
have  this  in  common : both  went  out  not  knowing  whither 
or  whether  they  would  ever  land,  both  moved  upon  by 
a strange  pull  that  seemed  to  come  from  something  be- 
yond. 

We  are  often  non-plussed  as  we  read  of  the  human 
trek.  Why  is  it  that  mankind  has  never  been  satisfied 
with  small  horizons?  Why  is  it  that  no  sooner  has  he 
become  established  in  one  place  than  he  has  pulled  up 
his  stakes  and  moved  on  to  another?  If  we  could  ana- 
lyze this  fact  to  its  depths,  we  would  be  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  most  significant  secrets  of  the  universe. 

Think  with  me  for  a few  minutes  of  the  treks  of 
history.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Australia  House  in 
London  there  is  a remarkable  group  of  statuary.  One 
figure  represents  the  stalwart  explorer  studying  a chart. 


In  another,  the  same  man  worn  and  wasted  away  is  lying 
on  the  very  trail  he  has  opened.  It  is  the  “Awakening 
of  Australia.” 

To  understand  it,  we  must  understand  mankind  and 
the  history  of  that  continent.  At  first  a few  settlers  oc- 
cupied a little  strip  of  land  along  the  coast,  but  only  for 
a brief  moment.  The  same  pull  that  brought  them  to 
Australia  swept  them  on.  The  Blue  Mountains  lay  be- 
tween them  and  their  goal.  Time  and  time  again  they 
tried  to  cross.  They  were  baffled,  defeated;  but  finally, 
as  it  always  seems  to  eventuate,  three  men  fought  their 
way  through  the  wilderness — Baxland,  Lawson,  and 
Wentworth — and  there  beyond  the  blue  of  the  mountains 
lay  rolling  prairies,  fertile  fields. 

But  have  you  read  the  “Winning  of  the  West”  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt?  Or  examined  that  recent  book 
“Outlaw  Years”  that  describes  so  graphically  the  days 
when  mankind  once  more  struck  its  tents  and  turned  its 
face  to  the  west?  There  is  a whole  world  of  romance 
tied  up  in  these  books.  The  author  of  the  latter  book, 
Mr.  Robert  Coates  tells  how  he  came  to  write  it.  It  is 
really  the  story  of  his  own  father’s  life.  Mr.  Coates  does 
not  know  why  his  father,  when  he  was  comfortable  in 
the  East,  wished  to  break  through  forests  of  uncertainty. 

He  raises  this  query  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  racily 
thrilling  account.  “Daniel  Boone  came  first.”  He  traces 
his  way  westward  “in  quest  of  the  country  of  Kentucke. '' 

D.  Boon 
Cilled  a Bar  on 
The  Tree 
In  Year 
1760 

“He  blazes  a history  of  his  passage  on  the  trunks  of 
trees;  . . he  moved  out  silently  into  the  wilderness.  He 
found  it  netted  with  buffalo  paths,  hunting  trails — the 
Tennessee  Path,  the  Bison  Street,  the  Warrior’s  Path— 
which  the  roaming  savages,  from  time  to  time  immemorial 
had  been  weaving  through  the  forest.  Boon  went  zig- 
zagging through  the  maze. 

“Thousands  of  other  men,  abandoning  the  comfor- 
table, prosperous  East,  came  groping  westward  after  him 
. . . .One  of  a party  is  lost.  They  wait ; they  fire  their 
guns  and  beat  about  in  the  thicket,  yelling  his  name; 
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he  is  gone,  his  fate  unknown.  The  wilderness  has  gulped 
him  in.” 

‘‘Pood  is  gone;  they  have  had  hungry  days,  weary 
days ; always,  day  and  night,  the  great  forest  has  been 
leaning  all  about  them,  breathing  menace.  But  they 

move  on,  making  their  way  westward They 

are  fighting  Indians  all  the  wray Facing  the 

wilderness — it’s  dark  loneliness,  its  strange  menace;  the 
bitter  privations  it  imposed,  and  the  sudden  bountiful- 
ness it  sometimes  afforded — all  men  changed  a little,  as 
if  their  natures,  like  their  mouths,  were  fed  on  the  wild 
fruit  it  offered.” 

Why  do  they  move  westward?  To  Robert  Coates  it 
is  an  enigma.  But  in  small  type  at  the  bottom  of  a page 
he  says,  “There  was  something  inexplicable  about  the 
whole  movement — especially  since,  the  East  being  at  the 
time  in  very  prosperous  condition,  no  economic  motive 
could  be  ascribed.  European  observers  looked  on  in  won- 
derment. A Dr.  Raphael  Dubois  of  the  University  of 
Lyons,  constructed  an  ingenious  device  to  prove  that 
man,  like  the  squirrel  in  a cage,  is  irresistibly  impelled 
to  step  westward  by  the  fact  of  the  earth’s  rotation  east- 
ward. Others  were  content  to  mention,  diffidently  ‘mystic 
forces’  and  ‘far-seeing  powers’.” 

Peary,  when  asked  why  he  wanted  to  reach  the  North 
Pole,  said  this:  “Something  keeps  calling,  calling,  calling 
. . . . until  . . . you  return — spell-drawn  by  the 

magic  of  the  North.” 

P.  W.  Boreham,  the  Australian  essayist,  says  it  is 
the  pull  of  things.  He  tells  of  a blind  boy  who  was  found 
one  day  flying  a kite. 

“Why,  Davie  lad,”  exclaimed  Doctor  Ker,  “what’s 
the  good  of  your  having  a kite?  You  can’t  see  it!” 

“No,  sir,”  replied  Davie,  “but  I like  to  feel  it  pull.” 

The  pull  of  things,  according  to  Boreham,  is  what 
caused  the  Maoris  to  leave  their  wonderful  and  beauti- 
ful island  of  Hawaiki,  and  in  canoes  from  island  to  island, 
continent  to  continent,  awed  neither  by  the  heat  of  the 
tropics  nor  the  ice  of  the  extreme  south,  make  their  way 
to  the  coral  reefs  of  New  Zealand  and  the  volcanic  isles 
of  South  America. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth ; the  spell  of  magic ; mystic 
forces ; far-seeing  powers ; the  pull  of  things — that  is  the 
best  we  can  do  to  explain  this  most  dominating  trait  of 
mankind.  There  seems  to  be  trampled  into  our  hearts 
a deep-rooted  desire  to  scale  the  highest  mountain  and 
to  sail  the  furthest  seas. 

But  not  all  of  us  are  pioneers.  You  know  that.  I 
know  it.  A nation  is  made  up  of  two  classes : safety-lovers 
and  trail-makers.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
divided  so.  In  every  one  of  us  is  this  conflict  going  on. 
One  part  of  us  is  saying,  “Stay,  stay  in  the  harbor  of 
safety,”  while  the  other  part  is  crying,  “Sail,  sail  for 
the  open  sea.”  The  part  that  wins  determines  the  kind 
of  life  we  will  have;  whether  we  shall  forever  hug  the 
narrow,  barren  shore  of  the  known  or  plunge  into  the 
mysterious  reaches  of  infinite  life. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  youth  and  age. 
What  is  youth?  A few  years?  No.  Youth  is  an  expectant 
spirit.  Youth  is  a human  being,  glass  in  hand,  no  matter 
what  the  years,  looking  on  and  ahead  into  uncharted  seas 
and  undiscovered  Poles.  Youth  is  the  pioneer  setting  out 
with  the  Prairie  Schooner  to  wade  through  swamps,  cut 
through  forests,  surmount  ranges  to  see  what  lies  beyond. 
Youth  is  the  vessel  weighing  anchor  to  leave  the  stifling 
harbor  and  steer  for  the  illimitable  ocean.  “I  am  afraid 
of  safety,”  that  is  youth.  Age,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
a matter  of  years;  it  is  the  loss  of  vision  and  expectant 
hope. 


It  is  not  strange  that  the  makers  of  trails  which  have 
enlarged  our  horizons  and  given  us  life  are  always  youth- 
ful. Why?  Because  there  is  a city  in  their  hearts  “un- 
dimmed by  human  tears”  and  the  disillusionments  of 
age.  They  hope  instinctively ; they  dream ; they  aspire. 
They  will  not  believe  that  things  which  are  must  always 
be  so.  And  so  they  go  out  not  knowing  whither  they 
go,  but  having  seen  something  beautiful  in  their  souls 
and  “having  been  greeted  from  afar.”  They  seek  after 
a country  of  their  own  ...  a better  country,  that  is 
a heavenly,  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  of  them  to 
be  called  their  God,  for  he  hath  prepared  (for  youth)  a 
city.  ’ ’ 

Unfortunately  many  of  middle  age  have  lost  the 
power  to  dream.  Ideas  have  crystallized,  hardened  into 
a mould,  which  encases  hopes  and  smothers  faith.  That 
is  why  God  cannot  use  so  many  of  us.  No  new  trails 
do  we  blaze.  We  love  safety  better  than  life. 

Gossip,  the  English  preacher,  says:  “Age  is  oblivi- 
ous of  the  fact  that  youth  is  regarding  age  with  horror 
and  thinking,  ‘And  I,  too,  some  day  may  be  a thing  like 
that,  so  dull,  so  uninteresting,  so  unlieroic,  so  broken,  so 
thoroughly  tamed.  Well,  thank  God,  such  disaster  has 
not  befallen  me  yet,  for  I do  have  some  faith,  hope  and 
ardor  and  belief  in  man  and  God  and  in  all  the  illimitable 
possibilities  of  this  amazing  world.” 

“Birds  know  limitations 
Unseen  bars 

Turn  them  back  frustrated 
This  side  of  stars. 

“Even  dreams,  untrammeled 
By  fear  of  sky 
Beat  upon  the  sun 
And  die. 

“But  faith 

On  its  own  winged  leaven, 

Transcends  the  universe 
And  crashes  into  heaven.” 

The  safety -lover  cries,  “We  have  always  had  war: 
we  shall  always  have  it.  Come  to,  let  us  wall  ourselves 
in  with  tariffs,  gun-boats  and  cannon.”  Youth  in  us,  the 
pioneer  cries,  “I  am  afraid  of  safety.  Come,  let  us 
move  into  the  unbroken  forest  of  good-will,  neighborli- 
ness  and  love.”  The  pioneer  transcends  the  universe  and 
crashes  into  the  heaven  of  God’s  spirit. 

The  safety-lover  says,  “Let  well  enough  alone.  We 
have  had  denominations  for  years.  They  have  made  a 
contribution  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  They  are  far  from 
ideal,  but  they  are  not  ail  bad,  why  bother  ? You  may  go 
to  something  worse.  Nothing  is  perfect.”  The  pioneer 
cries,  “I  am  afraid  of  safety.  Denominations  may  have 
been  necessary  once — we  will  not  argue  that — but  here 
we  are  now  with  new  facts,  new  ideals,  new  light.  Come, 
let  us  move  into  the  unblazed  trail  of  Christian  tolerance 
and  unity,  and  seek  after  a country  of  our  own,  a better 
church,  that  is  a heavenly,  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed 
of  us  to  be  called  our  God,  for  he  hath  prepared  for  us 
a church  of  brotherly  love. 

So,  let  us  thank  God  for  eternal  youth;  for  our 
hopes,  our  faith,  our  conviction  that  tomorrow  will  be 
better  than  today.  They  are  God-given,  the  response  to 
the  call  of  the  Infinite.  For  to  have  the  spirit  of  the  pio- 
neer is  to  live;  to  live  supremely,  to  die  victoriously.  It 
is  to  see  the  street  on  which  we  live  as  a beautiful  avenue 
leading  to  a world  that  is  to  be,  pointing  the  way  to  brave 
and  thrilling  adventures  in  the  unknown  seas  of  God's 
infinite  tomorrows. 
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BIG  BROTHER  CHURCHES 

By  Malcolm  Dana 

The  Inter-Seminary  Commission  for  the  Training  of  the  Rural  Ministry 


Before  me  is  a letter  from  a South  Dakota  pastor 
containing  an  important  and  far-reaching  query:  “We 
are  writing  you  for  advice  about  a local  situation.  Our 
church  is  one  of  three  or  four  largest  churches  in  a city 
of  thirty  thousand.  We  are  in  the  heart,  of  course,  of 
a great  agricultural  district.  Our  city  is  largely  a trading 
center.  We  discover  that  there  is  a belt  of  from  five 
to  ten  miles  wide  surrounding  the  city,  of  agricultural 
people  who  are  largely  unchurched.  A committee  of  men 
has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  serv- 
ing the  outlying  farm  community.  The  men  of  the  church 
believe  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  service  and  that 
the  church  has  some  responsibility  in  the  matter.  We 
are  wondering  if  you  can  give  us  information  about  other 
churches  in  a similar  situation  who  have  successfully  met 
the  problem.”  This  situation  is  that  of  a prosperous 
countryside  with  a numerous  farm  population. 

Co-incident  with  the  above  query  my  attention  was 
called  to  another  type  of  situation  fraught  with  even 
greater  responsibility  and  involving  a more  serious  prob- 
lem. A minister  who  is  serving  throughout  rural  Con- 
necticut came  into  my  office  with  this  burden  upon  his 
soul.  He  called  attention  to  communities  situated  along 
the  coast  stretching  northward  from  such  cities  as  New 
Haven,  New  London  and  Bridgeport,  where  numbers  and 
economic  sources  have  become  insufficient  to  provide  re- 
ligious privilege  commensurate  with  the  worth  of  peoples 
still  living  there.  A back  tier  population  is  also  develop- 
ing throughout  the  whole  rural  New  England.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  formed  the  basis  for  a question: 
These  areas  and  communities  have  supplied  membership 
and  means  which  have  made  possible  the  cathedral 
churches  of  the  above  urban  centers  and  others  like  them. 
“Is  it  not  their  duty,”  he  asks,  “to  pay  back  something 
of  what  they  owe  from  time  immemorial  to  this  now  im- 
poverished and  inadequately  served  countryside?” 

I was  compelled  to  answer  the  letter  from  South  Da- 
kota by  saying  that  I knew  of  no  urban  churches  with 
consciences  sufficiently  aroused  to  include  in  their  pro- 
grams an  extension  service  designed  to  meet  such  situ- 
ations, but  that  I was  dead  sure  that  many  should  do  so. 
And  this,  not  as  work  of  “charity”  or  “missionary  ser- 
vice,” but  in  payment  of  a debt  owed  to  nearby  country 
areas  and  rural  churches  which  have  been  giving  up  the 
best  of  their  leadership  and  numbers  to  urban  centers. 

Things  are  moving  these  days  and  I can  now  report 
“something  doing.”  Two  urban  churches  of  Ohio  are 
meeting  a situation  possessing  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  above.  Not  so  long  ago  I dropped  off  the  train 
to  spend  an  exciting  three  days  with  the  genial,  energetic 
and  enterprising  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Mansfield,  who  furnished  the  basis  for  the 
following  description  of  The  Mansfield  Plan. 

The  Mansfield  Plan,  so  called,  originated  in  the  mind 
of  the  Rev.  Harry  Trust  as  the  result  of  meditation  upon 
the  needs  of  two  small  rural  parishes  within  eight  miles 
of  the  city.  Called  to  preach  at  a Rally  Day  service,  a 
year  ago,  he  found  that  these  churches,  which  had  been 
supplied  by  the  same  minister,  had  been  without  regular 
preaching  services  for  several  months,  with  no  immediate 
prospects  of  getting  a new  minister.  He  volunteered  to 
help  them  for  a time  until  they  secured  one.  This  seemed 
long  in  happening,  partly  because  the  people  were  more 
than  content  with  his  preaching.  In  his  contact  with  the 
churches  he  found  that  they  had  no  program  other  than 


Sunday  school  and  preaching  service.  He  discussed  with 
them  the  possibilities  of  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Choirs,  etc.,  and  discovered  that  they  wanted  such  things 
but  had  never  received  leadership  from  their  ministers 
such  as  would  supply  them. 

With  the  larger  parish  in  mind,  with  which  Mr.  Trust 
had  some  knowledge  in  Maine,  this  city  minister  began 
'to  organize  his  idea  as  to  how  best  to  help  these  two 
churches.  Another  consideration  entered  in.  He  discov- 
ered that  in  recent  years  at  least  twenty  families  had 
moved  in  from  these  Congregational  rural  parishes  to  the 
city  of  Mansfield  for  permanent  residence,  and  not  one 
had  identified  itself  with  either  of  the  two  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  the  city.  Inquiring  the  reason,  he  was 
frankly  informed  that  the  churches  of  the  city  had  never 
taken  any  interest  in  these  parishes.  Here  was  a leakage 
which  needed  to  be  stopped,  for  Christian  reasons  rather 
than  for  the  merely  practical. 

Plans  were  worked  out  with  the  expectation  that 
two  neighboring  Congregational  ministers  would  co-oper- 
ate. These  plans  were  then  submitted  to  Dr.  Rothrock, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Conference,  who  gave  them 
his  benediction.  The  other  two  ministers  were  approached 
and  were  enthusiastic  in  their  willingness  to  serve,  provid- 
ing their  own  churches  would  consent  to  their  giving  time 
to  the  work.  This  was  readily  obtained  and  a meeting 
was  called  to  present  the  plans  to  all  of  the  five  churches 
interested.  I was  informed  of  this  plan  and  proposal  and 
stopped  off  en  route  westward  to  counsel  with  the  people, 
speaking  in  the  various  churches  and  meeting  their 
leaders.  Lucas  and  Washington  gladly  entered  into  the 
Fellowship,  and  thus  on  October  first  was  launched  The 
Richland  County  Congregational  Fellowship. 

In  explanation  of  the  name  it  may  be  said  that  the 
five  churches  are  all  Congregational  churches  located  in 
the  county — the  First  Church  and  Mayflower  of  Mans- 
field, the  First  Church  of  Lexington,  and  the  churches 
of  Lucas  and  Washington.  It  is  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  this  plan  that  rural  churches  of  other  denominations 
may  be  included  if  they  apply  for  membership  in  the  Fel- 
lowship. It  is  also  hoped  within  a year  or  so  to  have  an 
additional  member  of  the  staff  to  visit  in  the  homes  and 
to  work  with  the  young  people  of  the  entire  area. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  do  these 
churches  get  out  of  this  plan?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is,  that  the  motive  is  not  so  much  one  of  getting  as 
it  is  of  giving  and  sharing.  As  the  First  Church  of  Mans- 
field has  only  a Sunday  morning  service,  and  once  a 
month  a social  “At  Home,”  with  a program  of  music 
and  devotions,  it  releases  its  minister  for  services  else- 
where. He  is  therefore  able  to  make  up  a schedule  of 
preaching  on  a circuit  basis,  interchanging  with  the 
other  two  ministers,  thus  giving  to  Lucas  and  Washing- 
ton on  every  Sunday  preaching  service. 

The  following  monthly  report  will  give  an  indica- 
tion of  what  is  being  done : Regular  preaching  each  Sun- 
day. Rally  Day  programs  carried  through  at  both  out- 
stations.  A parish  call  made  at  every  home  within  these 
two  parishes  for  purposes  of  getting  acquainted.  There 
is  a Lutheran  church  in  Lucas  and  a Disciples  church 
in  Washington,  and  members  of  these  churches  are  in- 
cluded in  the  calling.  A Boy  Scout  troop  is  in  process 
of  organization,  a Young  People’s  Council  is  being 
formed,  and  a program  of  activities  instituted.  A choir 
has  been  started,  and  one  every  Member  Canvass  has 
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been  completed  and  another  is  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion. The  result  of  the  three  ministers  meeting  together 
for  counsel  has  been  the  gathering  of  forty  men  for  an 
address  and  social  time,  with  the  definite  outlook  of 
a Men’s  Club  in  the  near  future.  A Boy  Scout  troop 
is  on  the  way  at  Mayflower  church,  and  plans  for  clear- 
ing off  a threatening  deficit  for  this  year. 

The  result  of  the  plan  so  far  has  been  a genuine 
quickening  of  interest.  Three  adults  have  united  with 
the  Washington  church,  and  a pastor’s  training  class 
of  seven  or  eight  children  will  begin  soon.  Another  is 
in  process  of  formation  at  Lucas  where,  under  this  new 
plan,  several  adults  have  declared  their  willingness  to 
unite  with  the  church.  The  plan  will  be  developed  with 
programs  and  special  services  and  a closer  linking  of 
the  five  parishes  as  opportunity  offers.  Mr.  Trust,  min- 
ister of  the  largest  church  in  the  group,  is  acting  super- 
intendent of  the  Fellowship,  with  the  other  two  men 
giving  a most  cordial  cooperation.  The  Mansfield  Plan 
is  capable  of  being  made  a strong  factor  here  and  else- 
where in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  small  churches 
situated  near  to  large  cities. 

In  the  agreement  entered  into,  and  approved  by 
the  five  cooperative  churches,  the  following  purposes 
are  mentioned.  To  bind  together  the  constituent 
churches  in  a closer  fellowship  to  furnish  leadership  and 
preaching  services  to  the  Lucas  and  Washington 
churches;  to  further  social  acquaintance  between  the 
churches  by  the  formation  of  a Congregational  Club. 
The  following  agreement,  as  adopted  by  the  Lucas  church, 
is  similar  to  that  approved  by  each  of  the  other  coop- 
erating churches: 

(1)  We,  the  members  of  the  Lucas  Congregational 
Church,  approve  the  purposes  of  the  Congregational 
Fellowship  of  Richland  County,  and  make  applica- 
tion for  the  services  of  the  associated  ministers  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Mansfield,  the 
Mayflower  Congregational  Church  of  Mansfield,  and 
the  Lexington  Congregational  Church ; 

(2)  We  undertake  to  pay  into  a common  treasury 
a sum  agreed  upon  by  our  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  associated  ministers  for  services  rendered ; we 
also  undertake  to  raise  a budget  for  the  further  pro- 
gram of  the  church  as  agreed  upon  uy  the  above; 


(3)  We  agree  to  confer  with  the  Advisory  Council 
concerning  changes  in  the  pastorate,  so  that  the  pro- 
gram may  not  be  imperilled ; we  agree  to  appoint  two 
of  our  leading  officers  to  represent  us  on  the  Advisory 
Council  which  shall  be  formed  of  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  churches  in  the  Fellowship  and  the 
associated  ministers;  we  agree  to  give  three  months’ 
notice  should  we  at  any  time  deem  it  to  be  wise  for 
our  church  to  withdraw  from  the  Fellowship ; 

(4)  The  associated  ministers  agree,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  several  churches,  to  furnish  services, 
schedule  of  which  is  attached,  leadership  for  purpose 
of  organization,  and  such  other  ministerial  services 
as  are  asked  for,  which  can  be  given  without  detri- 
ment to  the  church  which  has  called  us  to  its  pas- 
torate. 

Here  is  The  Mansfield  Plan.  It  has  the  virtue  of 
being  called  into  existence  by  an  actual  situation,  and 
of  being  made  to  meet  it.  With  this  situation  in  mind, 
the  writer  is  rather  inclined  to  ask  several  very  per- 
tinent questions.  Is  this  “leakage”  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Trust,  whereby  those  coming  to  the  cities  from  rural 
country  churches  fail  to  ally  themselves  with  churches 
of  their  own  faith,  common  to  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try? A quiet  census  of  the  folks  who  have  moved  away 
from  near-by  small  towns  will  answer  that  question. 
Are  the  reasons  for  such  leakage  everywhere  the  same  ? 
Are  city  people,  and  the  members  of  the  churches  which 
are  made  up  from  small  town  and  open  country  folks, 
becoming  so  “high  brow,”  formal,  aloof,  and  inhos- 
pitable, that  peoples  moving  in  from  the  simpler  life 
of  the  countryside  and  its  churches  do  not  feel  at  home 
in  Congregational  churches  and  go  elsewhere?  Another 
question  follows  hard  on  these.  Agricultural  leadership 
of  today  proclaims  it  a sin  for  farmers  to  “skin”  or 
“run  out”  the  soil  by  not  putting  back  into  the  land  what 
is  taken  out  of  it.  Are  town  and  city  churches  any  less 
sinful  who  continually  and  thoughtlessly  take  from  the 
country  its  leadership,  populations  and  means,  with 
absolutely  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  helping  to  main- 
tain and  build  up  the  country  churches  from  which  city 
churches  receive  so  much?  The  South  Dakota  letter, 
and  the  visitor  to  my  office,  are  answered  by  The  Mans- 
field Plan.  It  says  to  all  urban  centers — GO  TIIOU  AND 
DO  LIKEWISE. — Rural  America. 


A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

We  recently  came  across  this  suggestive  statement  in  regard 
to  the  reading  of  the  Bible: 

“Take  time  daily  for  thoughtful,  prayerful  Bible  reading. 
Make  it  personal — God’s  word  to  you.  Know  the  Bible  as  thor- 
oughly as  you  know  your  business.  These  questions  will  help 
you  dig  deeper.  Use  them  in  studying  the  Scriptures.  What  is 
the  leading  lesson?  What  is  the  most  impressive  verse?  What 

sin  does  it  point  out?  What  commands  to  obey?  What  can  we 

use  in  prayer?  What  can  wo  use  in  winning  people  to  Christ?’’ 

Each  day  read  the  passage  as  outlined,  in  the  light  of  these 
questions,  and  you  will  find  the  time  thus  spent  exceedingly  profi- 
table. 

Week  of  November  16:  November  16,  Isaiah  60:1-9;  November 
17,  Mark  10:17-22;  November  18,  Mark  10:23-31;  November  19, 

I Timothy  6:3-10;  November  20,  Luke  16:19-25;  November  21, 

II  Corinthians  5:11-19;  November  22,  I Corinthians  10:23-33. 

Week  of  November  23:  November  23,  Psalm  19:7-14;  Novem- 
ber 24,  Luke  19:1-10;  November  25,  Luke  5:27-32;  November  26, 
Acts  19:1-6;  November  27,  Matthew  22:34-40;  November  28,  Ex- 
odus 18:13-20;  November  29,  Romans  16:21-27. 

Week  of  November  30:  November  30,  Psalm  15;  December  1, 
Acts  6:1-6;  December  2,  Acts  6:7;  December  3,  Acts  6:8-15;  De- 
cember 4,  Acts  7:1-16;  December  5,  Acts  7:17-43;  December  6, 
Acts  7:44-53, 


Week  of  December  7:  December  7,  Acts  7:54-60;  December 
8,  Acts  9:1-9;  December  9,  Acts  9:10-25;  December  10,  Acts 
9:26-30;  December  11,  Galatians  1:11-24;  December  12,  Galatians 
2:19-21;  December  13,  Acts  22:3-15. 

Week  of  December  14:  December  14,  Acts  26:1-23;  December 
15,  Isaiah  9:1-7;  December  16,  Isaiah  11:1-10;  December  17,  Micah 
5:2-4;  December  18,  Matthew  1:18-24;  December  19,  Matthew 
2:1-12;  December  20,  Luke  2:1-7. 

*»**■» 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

November  16— “The  Believing  Centurion:  A Gentile’s  Faith  Com- 
mended’’—Matthew  8:5-13. 

It  was,  indeed,  refreshing  to  Jesus  to  find  such  a marvelous 
example  of  faith  in  the  Gentile  world.  Though  we  are  not  told 
the  name  of  this  believing  centurion,  he  has  made  himself  memor- 
able to  us  by  his  full  expression  of  faith — ‘ ‘ Speak  the  word  only 
and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.’’  In  beautiful  boldness  the 
humble  and  believing  attitude  of  the  centurion  stands  out.  Ac- 
customed as  he  was  in  his  official  position  to  instant  obedience, 
he  perceived  in  Jesus  a higher  authority  who  needed  only  to  speak 
the, word  to  have  His  will  done. 

The  response  of  Jesus  was  spontaneous:  “Verily  I say  unto 
you,  I have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.”  When 
we  recall  the  unbelief  that  Jesus  met  with  so  often,  so  that,  as 
in  Capernaum,  “He  could  there  do  no  mighty  works  because  of 
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tlieir  unbelief,”  we  can  see  clearly  the  meaning  of  this  response 
of  Jesus. 

What  kind  of  faith  does  Jesus  find  in  us?  Do  we  take 
Him  at  His  word?  D'o  we  accept  His  authority?  They  that  seek 
Jesus  in  humility  and  faith  will  find  their  just  reward. 

In  this  Gentile  centurion  Jesus  saw  a prophecy  of  the  Gentile 
world  turning  to  Him  in  God’s  Kingdom  of  love  and  joy  and 
peace.  With  His  clear  vision  of  Gocl,  and  man,  and  the  world, 
Jesus,  with  authority,  could  say  “And  they  shall  come  from  the 
east,  and  from  the  west,  and  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south, 
and  shall  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  The  mercy  of  God 
is  open  to  all. 

***** 

November  23 — “The  Rich  Young  Ruler:  Refusing  a Life  of  Sacri- 
ficial Service” — Mark  10:17-27. 

There  are  many  igood  qualities  in  this  young  man.  He  had 
tried  to  keep  all  the  commandments  as  he  had  been  taught  them. 
He  felt  a need  in  his  life.  He  desired  to  have  eternal  life.  He 
came  to  Jesus.  We  do  not  wonder  that,  Jesus  looking  at  him, 
loved  him.  He  was  a lovable  young  man. 

To  him  Jesus  gave  the  same  invitation  that  He  had  given 
to  others:  “Come  and  follow  Me.”  The  power  of  choice  was 
in  his  hands.  He  could  follow  or  not.  iAs  a man  of  wealth  lie  had 
to  choose  Gold  or  God,  and  he  chose  the  Gold.  Earthly  riches  to 
him  meant  more  than  heavenly  riches.  What  infinite  possibilities 
lay  before  him  if  he  had  just  made  the  right  decision. 

It  is  not  a sin  to  possess  wealth.  It  is  a sin  to  let  wealth 
possess  you.  God  expects  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  this  world’s  goods  to  share  them  with  others.  It 
is  a sin  to  use  all  that  we  have  for  self  satisfaction.  Riches  are 
treacherous.  Beware,  lest  the  things  of  this  world  crowd  out 
God. 

All  of  us  have  our  choices  to  make.  You  can  be  sure  that, 
if  you  choose  Christ  and  dedicate  your  life  to  Him,  you  will  reap 
much  happiness.  It  has  been  well  written  “Vital  Christianity  is 
full  of  self-denial.  It  demands  everything  we  have.  It  is  self- 
denial  with  a positive  purpose,  a loyal  love,  a jubilant  faith  that 
puts  Christ  first.” 

***** 

November  30 — “Zacchaeus  the  Publican:  A Business  Man  Con- 
verted”— Luke  19:1-10. 

Zacchaeus  also  was  seeking  for  a higher  kind  of  life  than 
he  was  living.  And  when  Jesus  came  his  way  he  got  into  the 
best  possible  position  to  look  into  the  face  of  this  Great  Teacher 
about  Whom  he  had  heard  so  much.  Eor  this  Roman  official  to 
locate  himself  in  the  branches  of  a tree  must  have,  taken  consider- 
able courage.  But  he  was  determined  to  see  Jesus.  And  he  did. 

Little  did  Zacchaeus  expect  that  Jesus  would  invite  Himself 
to  be  a guest  at  his  house.  It  was  one  of  the  great  surprises 
of  his  life  that  gave  a new  meaning  to  both  present  and  future. 
The  Bible  record  is  very  clear  in  its  description  of  the  remarkable 
change  that  took  place  in  Zacchaeus’  life.  Principles  of  truth, 
uprightness,  honesty,  were  to  be  the  guiding  factors  in  his  life 
from  henceforth.  Jesus  had  become  his  Friend. 

We  are  thankful,  indeed  for  the  wayside  ministries  of  Jesus. 
Wherever  there  was  a seeking  soul,  Jesus  was  ready  to  give  the 
invitation  “Follow  Me.”  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 
To  be  accused  of  associating  with  sinners  Jesus  regarded  as  a 
great  compliment.  He  moved  among  them  to  raise  them  up  to 
a higher  level  of  life.  And  such  is  the  mission  of  Christians  and 
the  Church  of  today,  to  mould  life  in  all  its  phases  after  the 
pattern  of  Jesus. 

Jesus’  invitation  today  reaches  others  through  us,  His  fol- 
lowers. ‘ ‘ Who  knows  how  many  timid  people  are  on  the  fringes  of 
our  Christian  Churches,  eager  to  know  more  of  Christ?  Do  we  have 
the  spirit  of  Christ  to  approach  them  helpfully? 

***** 

December  7— “Stephen:  An  Early  Interpreter  of  Christianity  ” — 
Acts  6:1-7:60 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  the  need  of 
helpers  was  realized.  Division  of  responsibility  is  always  good 
for  an  institution  or  organization.  When  the  work  of  the  Church 
expanded,  the  seven  deacons  were  appointed,  of  whom  Stephen 
was  one.  Any  Church  does  well  to  spread  its  work  among  as  many 
helpers  as  possible. 

Stephen  was  a man  “full  of  faith  and  power.”  In  his  life 
strength  and  beauty  were  combined.  It  is  said  of  him  that  “All 
that  sat  in  the  council,  fastening  their  eyes  on  him,  saw  his  face 
as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.”  The  world  needs  men  and 
women  like  Stephen  today,  who  have  the  wonderful  combination 
of  power  and  beauty. 

Stephen  was  a man  who  was  fully  informed  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. When  it  came  to  defending  his  faith,  he  was  well  able 
to  show  how  Jesus  was  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  centuries  past.  He  traced  the  providential  care  of 
God  over  His  people.  And  in  a burning  rebuke  he  called  to  their 


minds  their  sin  in  killing  the  “Righteous  One,”  of  God,  even 
Jesus.  Angered  at  him,  they  took  Stephen  out  and  stoned  him 
to  death.  Many  do  not  like  to  be  told  of  their  sins.  They  are 
ready  to  rise  up  against  those  who  point  out  their  shortcomings. 
The  prophet  who  declares  the  whole  counsel  of  God  is  constantly 
in  danger. 

But  Stephen  kept  his  poise.  In  true  Christ-like  fashion,  as 
the  stones  were  being  hurled  at  him,  Stephen  said  “Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge.”  “What  a triumph  of  the  grace  and 
power  of  Christ  that  could  draw  from  the  bleeding  lips  and  choking 
voice  of  the  mangled  and  expiring  martyr  such  a self-forgetful, 
forgiving  noble  prayer  as  this!” 

Do  you  live  like  Stephen,  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  power,  and 
forgiving  love? 

***** 

'December  14 — “Saul  of  Tarsus:  How  a Pharisee  Became  a Chris- 
tian”— Acts  22:3-15. 

Saul  the  persecutor  became  Paul  the  apostle.  His  work  was  a 
continuation  of  the  work  of  martyred  Stephen.  In  Acts  7:58  we 
read  this  interesting  statement  about  the  stoners  of  Stephen: 
‘ ‘ They  laid  down  their  garments  at  the  feet  of  a young  man 
named  Saul.”  Saul  could  never  lose  the  impression  made,  upon 
him  on  that  occasion. 

Saul  of  Tarsus  was  carefully  trained  in  the  religion  of  the 
Jewish  people.  He  had  a remarkable  understanding  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  and  all  the  interpretations  thereof.  He 
was  a strict  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees.  The  story  of  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  interesting  events 
in  the  early  'Church. 

On  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  a new  light  came 
into  the  soul  of  this  ardent  persecutor  of  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
A heavenly  vision  greeted  him  and  through  it  the  whole  course 
ox  his  life  was  changed.  He  was  ready  to  say,  as  he  heard  the 
voice  from  heaven,  ‘Who  art  Thou,  Lord?  . . . What  shall 

I do?” 

Christ  had  come  to  him  to  save  him  and  to  use  him  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile  world.  When  the  proud  Pharisee  turned 
to  Jesus  in  penitence  and  faith,  the  way  increasingly  opened  for 
him  to  fulfil  the  mission  that  was  ready  for  him. 

Today  God  is  looking  for  men  and  women,  who,  like  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  will  say,  “What  shall  I do,”  and  who  will  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  voice  from  above.  Like  Paul,  the  apostle,  we 
can  make  Jesus  the  master  motive  of  life,  knowing  that,  if  we  take 
Him  for  everything,  He  will  be  everything  that  we  take  Him  for. 
***** 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

November  16 — “Jesus  an  Example  of  Stewardship” — John  17:1-7, 

Luke  2:49. 

November  23 — “Things  for  Which  We  Should  Be  Thankful” — 

Psalm  103:1-13. 

November  30 — “Our  Responsibility  to  Spread  the  Gospel” — I Co- 
rinthians 9:16,  Romans  1:14-16. 

December  7 — “The  Best  Christmas  Gifts” — II  Corinthians  8:1-5. 
December  14 — “Why  Did  God  Become  Man?”— Galatians  4:1-5. 


THE  WORLD  DEPRESSION 

The  delicate  machinery  of  international  relationships  is  being 
strained  by  the  economic  depression  through  which  all  lands  are 
passing.  There  is  tension  and  distress  everywhere.  It  has  been 
recently  estimated  that  there  are  ten  million  men  out  of  work 
in  what  are  known  as  the  “western  lands.” 

The  figures  of  unemployment  have  reacheu  a record  height 
in  England,  showing  a total  of  2,100,006  and  the  end  not  in  sight. 
Britain  is  concerned  about  her  declining  trade  markets  and  this 
will  be  one  of  the  chief  points  of  discussion  at  the  coming  Imper- 
ial Conference. 

The  German  Government  finds  itself  faced  with  an  unem- 
ployment of  3,500,000  men.  This  includes  360,000  in  Berlin.  Gov- 
ernment orders  are  going  to  great  firms  in  order  to  keep  men  at 
work.  The  governmental  dole  of  twenty  marks  per  week  per 
family  has  had  to  be  increased  until  the  cost  to  the  national  ex- 
chequer has  "become  alarming. 

Various  estimates  range  from  two  and  one-half  million  to  six 
million  unemployed  in  the  United  States,  where  industry  and 
business  are  distressingly  weak. 

Perhaps  no  one  can  with  certainty  say  what  has  brought 
about  this  result  or  what  is  the  right  course  to  pursue.  There 
seems  to  be  unanimity  of  opinion  however  that  scientific  organi- 
zation and  production  has  enabled  the  world  to  produce  more 
than  it  can  distribute  and  sell.  When  nations  find  themselves 
with  millions  of  families  suffering  from  the  lack  of  necessities  of 
life,  anything  that  happens  across  her  frontier  may  be  misunder- 
stood or  magnified;  but  at  a time  like  this  of  unprecedented  bus- 
iness depression  it  is  important  that  the  friends  of  world  friend- 
ship should  help  to  preserve  poise  and  steadiness  in  the  national 
life. 
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WAYS  OF  WORKING 


Records  of  results  need  to  be  studied 
in  connection  with  church  publicity  ven- 
tures. There  are  a lot  of  factors  that 
influence  such  a result.  The  best  laid 
plans  of  a church  promoter  may  be  up- 
set by  weather  good  or  bad,  and  by  other 
factors.  Should  one  expect  an  advertising 
campaign  to  pay  right  away?  The  hard- 
headed  deacon  will  match  the  increase 
of  basket  offerings  against  the  postage 
bill  and  commend  or  condemn  an  adver- 
tising campaign.  The  great  advertisers 
of  the  country  expect  no  such  immediate 
results.  A fairer  way  would  be  to  match 
a year  with  no  publicity  expense  against 
another  year  in  which  two  to  five  hundred 
dollars  was  spent. 


The  best  advertising  offers  a service. 
Horn-blowing  by  churches  and  ministers 
is  even  more  offensive  than  some  of  the 
blatant  advertising  of  patent  medicine 
houses.  Unsupported  claims  tend  to  build 
up  buyer-resistance.  But  the  resistance 
of  your  prospect  begins  to  melt  away  when 
you  offer  to  serve  him.  And  that  is  just 
what  a church  is.  It  is  a force  which 
like  our  supply  of  electric  light  awaits 
only  the  turning  of  a switch.  The  minis- 
ter is  on  call  day  or  night.  The  church 
opens  its  doors  daily  to  serve  whatever 
need  the  community  has.  And  if  that  is 
not  the  kind  of  a church  you  have,  you 
had  better  not  advertise  it.  The  less 
known  about  some  churches  the  better 
they  are  off.  It  pays  to  advertise  Ivory 
soap,  but  some  brands  of  soap  are  best 
sold  when  least  known. 


Attendance  records  accurately  kept  by 
the  chairman  of  the  usher’s  committee  keep 
down  undue  optimism  on  good  Sundays 
and  undue  pessimisms  on  the  bad  ones. 
When  the  minster  is  blue,  he  may  think 
that  his  public  support  is  slipping  away 
from  him.  But  often  the  figures  tell  an- 
other story.  There  are  seasonal  waves  of 
religious  interest  as  reflected  in  church 
attendance.  Every  minister  wants  to 
straighten  out  these  curves.  But  this  is 
not  always  possible.  Every  minister  would 
hope  that  this  year’s  annual  average  would 
be  better  than  last  year's.  If  it  is  not, 
it  is  high  time  that  somebody  found  out 
why. 


Adult  education  is  a need  now  widely 
recognized.  The  church  can  best  serve 
this  need  in  most  communities.  Every  ser- 
mon should  mention  at  least  one  good  book 
or  magazine  article  that  will  start  some 
inquiring  souls  on  the  pursuit  of  more 
knowledge.  The  literature  table  in  the 
church  vestibule  should  be  supplied  witli 
tracts  and  papers.  Some  churches  have  a 
clerk  there  to  sell  books.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  nearby  book  store  may  well  have 
some  free  advertising.  Churches  should 
have  educational  lectures  through  the  sea- 
son and  get  away  from  ticket  sales  in 
connection  with  these,  if  possible.  Isn’t 
it  a shame  that  so  many  college  trained 
people  go  into  a dry  rot  a few  years  after 
they  leave  school? 


Relief  of  the  poor  is  a pressing  need 
this  winter.  Should  the  church  go  direct- 
ly into  this  business  or  deposit  its  funds 
with  some  organization?  In  smaller  com- 
munities there  is  no  charity  organiza- 
tion, and  the  church  must  carry  the  load. 
The  wisest  and  most  discreet  peopie  are 


needed  for  this  service.  They  should 
know  how  to  keep  the  secrets  of  the 
poor.  They  should  give  a pound  of  good 
advice  with  every  ounce  of  food  and  help 
families  back  into  self-support  and  self- 
respect.  In  larger  communities  it  is  sel- 
dom that  the  church  can  do  this  work 
as  well  as  the  specialists  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  task.  But  sometimes  a bu- 
reau of  charity  will  assign  a church  a 
special  task  in  family  rehabilitation.  This 
project  method  has  much  to  commend  it. 


Church  Secretaries  are  regarded  as  es- 
sential in  the  larger  city  churches.  No 
one  who  has  not  been  in  a church  office 
knows  the  amount  of  clerical  wrork  that  a 
minister  is  called  on  to  handle.  But  sup- 
pose the  budget  does  not  permit  the  ad- 
ditional salary?  There  is  in  nearly  every 
church  a woman  who  would  rather  work 
in  the  church  office  than  in  the  kitchen. 
She  will  spend  a forenoon  a week  or  even 
two  when  the  work  presses.  Such  a person 
can  keep  the  church  records  up  to  date, 
organize  the  minister’s  calling  list  and 
prepare  the  broadcasts  of  publicity.  A 
half  loaf  is  better  than  none.  The  minis- 
ter who  does  anything  that  his  church 
members  can  do  better  is  not  making  a 
wise  use  of  time. 


Audits  of  church  funds  should  be  regu- 
larly and  carefully  made.  This  protects 
those  handling  church  funds  from  idle 
and  malicious  gossip.  And  once  in  a 
blue  moon  it  saves  the  church  considerable 
money.  For  human  nature  is  fallible.  It 
is  not  a bad  idea  for  the  church  to  ap- 
point somebody  to  establish  right  methods 
of  book-keeping  for  each  fund.  Then  the 
audit  is  a quite  simple  thing.  Sometimes 
the  church  treasurer  errs  through  ignorance. 


Church  visitors  should  be  as  carefully 
chosen  as  are  the  representatives  of  a 
great  business.  When  the  town  gossip  is 
made  a church  visitor,  the  church  is  not 
likely  to  make  a good  impression  on  new 
people.  Some  people  are  too  prim  or  too 
timid  to  make  good  visitors.  It  is  worth 
while  for  the  pastor  to  tell  his  visitors 
what  one  ought  to  undertake  on  a church 
call.  The  sick  are  to  be  encouraged,  the 


Succeeding  J.  Robert  Hargreaves,  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Richard  E.  Shields, 
former  pastor  of  Community  Church,  at 
Mountain  Lakes,  New  Jersey,  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  an  active  capacity 
on  September  15th.  He  removed  with  lus 
family  from  New  Jersey  to  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  and  is  identifying  himself  with 
the  Community  Church  of  Winnetka  in 
this  suburb  of  Chicago.  He  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  president  of  tee  Com- 
munity Church  Workers,  Orvis  F.  Jordan, 
and  together  they  have  arranged  for  the 
lease  of  a moderate-sized  office  at  1309 
Chicago  Temple,  77  West  Wasnington 
Street,  Chicago,  to  which  all  inquiries  re- 
garding the  work  should  be  addressed. 

On  his  way  west,  the  secretary  was  in 
conference  concerning  the  community 
church  movement  with  M.  W.  Van  Tas- 
sell,  at  Camden,  New  York;  with  a com- 
mittee of  Oak  Grove  Community  Church, 
at  Buffalo;  with  a committee  of  Lake- 


strangers  are  to  be  welcomed,  the  erring 
are  to  be  cautiously  advised  and  the  doubt- 
ful are  to  be  convinced.  There  is  a sales 
talk  for  the  financial  solicitor  of  the  church 
and  another  for  the  evangelistic  committee. 


One  day  in  seven  seems  to  be  God’s  law 
for  the  human  body.  The  Bolsheviks  are 
trying  the  plan  of  one  day  in  five.  Some 
busy  ministers  make  an  awful  fuss  about 
the  people  that  do  not  rest  on  Sunday, 
and  they  themselves  have  no  rest.  Uf 
course  the  minister  cannot  rest  on  Sun- 
day. All  over  America  the  ministers’ 
meetings  customarily  held  on  Monday 
should  be  closed  down.  And  this  should 
be  the  day  for  the  dominie  to  play  golf 
or  take  his  wife  off  on  a holiday  trip. 
While  we  are  hunting  for  one  day  in 
seven  for  the  busy  minister,  we  would  like 
to  find  the  goad  that  would  move  that 
minister  who  rests  six  days  and  works 
one.  But  it  is  not  worth  the  effort.  He 
will  not  stay  long  any  way. 


Church  journals  depend  upon  the  min- 
isters for  their  chance  to  tain  to  the  lay- 
men. Some  denominational  organizations 
have  a day  when  the  attention  of  the 
whole  church  is  called  to  the  paper  which 
will  bring  them  vital  news  and  inspiring 
discussions.  We  propose  that  on  Tiianks- 
givmg  Sunday  this  year  when  there  is  a 
big  crowd  that  the  samples  of  chureh 
papers  shall  be  on  the  literature  table 
and  that  the  minister  shall  say  some- 
thing in  favor  of  these  papers.  Community 
churches  need  to  know  about  The  Com- 
munity Churchman,  The  Christian  Century, 
The  Christian  Herald  and — well,  you  com- 
plete the  list.  We  can  promise  bundles  of 
free  samples  of  the  first  named,  provided 
some  one  is  appointed  to  take  subscriptions 
for  the  paper. 


Church  finance  is  harder  than  ever  this 
winter.  Some  rural  churches  are  asking 
for  the  eggs  laid  on  Sunday,  or  for  a 
church  pig  that  shall  be  nurtured  by 
spring  into  a church  hog.  City  churches 
hardly  know  how  to  go  about  it.  But  the 
most  effective  church  finance  is  just  plain 
giving. 


wood  Community  Church,  at  Cleveland; 
with  William  H.  Hoover  at  North  Canton, 
and  with  Oliver  C.  Weist  of  First  Com- 
munity Church,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A new  federated  chureh  has  been  start- 
ed at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  the  sec- 
retary has  advised  with  the  committee 
leaders  regarding  their  form  of  organiza- 
tion. This  has  been  led  by  Mr.  Carl  E. 
Scofield,  General  Secretary  of  the  Bridge- 
port Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  secretary  has  been  made  a member 
of  the  Mid- West  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica in  which  capacity  he  will  represent 
the  iCommunity  Church  Workers  of  the  U. 
S.  A.  in  relation  to  the  program  of  the 
Federal  Council. 

The  correspondence  during  the  first 
month  of  the  new  administration  has  been 
very  heavy  and  • chiefly  filled  with  in- 
quiries  from  ministers  and  churches  re- 
garding the  securing  of  pastors  and  the 
organizing  of  new  churches  and  advice 
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in  relation  to  the  adjustment  of  certain 
conditions  of  organization  in  present  situ- 
ations. All  of  these  inquiries  have  been 
promptly  answered  and  information  fur- 
nished. 

The  secretary  spoke  at  the  anniversary 
service  of  Stow  Community  Church,  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  on  Sunday,  October  12. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  a meeting  of  the 
New  York  group  of  community  church 
leaders  which  met  at  the  Peter  Cooper 
Restaurant  under  the  chairmanship  of  Al- 
bert Allinger,  of  Morsemere  Community 
Church,  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey.  He  con- 
ferred upon  the  future  program  of  the 
movement  the  greater  part  of  Monday  and 
visited  the  pastor  of  the  Community  Church 
at  Great  Neck,  the  Rev.  H.  Lincoln  Mac- 
Kenzie,  he  conferred  with  the  leaders  of 
the  community  church  at  Little  Neck, 
Long  Island,  and  was  able  to  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  future  plans  for  this  fine  field 
of  endeavor. 

On  Tuesday,  October  14,  a meeting  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Federal  iCouncil 
of  Churches,  the  Home  Missions  Council 
and  the  Community  Church  Workers  was 
held  in  the  office  of  the  Home  Missions 
Council  with  L.  W.  McCreary  presiding. 
This  working  relationship  is  proving  of 
value  as  a clearing  house  of  ideas  and 
methods  representing  the  several  interests 
involved.  It  is  hoped  that  all  community 
churches  of  whatever  type  will  find  this 
a source  of  encouragement  in  relating  all 
of  our  churches  to  the  total  program  that 
is  being  worked  out  in  the  great  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  Home  Missions  Congress 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  first  to 
fifth.  The  representatives  to  this  Congress 
from  the  Community  Church  Workers  will 
be  the  president,  Orvis  F.  Jordan,  Gilbert 
Counts  of  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive. Secretary. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  met  in  two-day  session  as 
guests  of  William  H.  Hoover  at  North  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  October  16  and  17.  A syllabus 
program  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary formed  the  basis  of  discussion  and 
plans  were  worked  out  for  the  ensuing  year 

NEWS  OF 

Dr.  Fosdick’s  Great  Church  Now  Open 

Probably  no  one  would  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  best  known  of  all  the  interde- 
nominational churches  of  America  is  River- 
side church,  of  New  York,  of  which  Dr. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  is  pastor.  River- 
side church  was  once  known  as  Park 
Avenue  church.  It  has  dropped  the  Bap- 
tist name,  and  makes  room  in  its  fellow- 
ship for  Christians  of  all  names  and  creeds 
without  seeking  to  make  them  Baptist. 

This  great  ichureh  has  opened  for  public 
use  the  most  imposing  sanctuary  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  America  in  the  ser- 
vice of  an  interdenominational  church. 
Perhaps  one  ought  to  say  that  it  is  without 
exception  the  finest  piece  of  church  archi- 
tecture in  this  country.  The  building  will 
not  be  dedicated  until  February,  but  on 
October  5,  Dr.  Fosdick  preached  for  the 
first  time  in  the  main  room  of  the  church. 
On  that  day,  and  ever  since,  such  vast 
crowds  have  been  trying  to  get  in  that 
even  with  the  use  of  amplifiers  in  other 
parts  of  the  sanctuary,  thousands  seeking 
admission  have  not  gotten  in. 

Once  the  throngs  waiting  on  his  min- 
istry were  supposed  to  be  interested  in 
his  alleged  heresies.  But  the  heresy-hunter 
has  long  since  ceased  his  labors  and  the 
people  come  more  than  ever.  No  one  ever 


under  the  heads  iof  organization,  finance, 
service  and  experimentation.  A budget  was 
adopted  running  to  May  1,  1931,  which  will 
include  the  service  of  the  office,  the  Exe- 
cutive Secretary,  the  office  secretary,  tra- 
vel expenses,  literature,  printing,  meetings 
of  the  Administrative  Committee,  expense 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
gifts  to  the  “Community  Churchman,” 
and  incidentals.  This  budget  will  not  exceed 
the  budget  of  last  year  and  it  is  hoped  that 
gifts  from  individuals  and  churches  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses  incident 
to  enlarging  the  service  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Board  of  Directors  voted  to  make 
William  H.  Hoover  a life  member  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S. 
A.  in  recognition  of  his  splendid  services 
and  fine  support  on  behalf  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  American  Country  Life  Association 
meeting  held,  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  Madison  had  a rural  church  confer- 
ence in  connection  with  the  program  at 
which  the  secretary  was  introduced  and 
conferences  held  with  many  of  the  leaders. 
It  is  hoped  that  another  year  a group  repre- 
senting the  federated,  union  and  commun- 
ity churches  of  the  country  may  have  a 
fine  program  in  connection  with  the  Amar- 
ican  County  Life  meeting. 

Personal  conferences  have  been  held  in 
the  office  with  a great  many  ministers  who 
have  come  to  discuss  problems  of  their 
local  work  or  of  the  possibilities  of  enter- 
ing into  the  broad  field  in  the  service  of 
community  religion. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  secretary  to 
assist  in  the  installation  service  of  R.  K. 
Richards  at  the  Sauganash  Community 
Church  which  meets  in  the  Sauganash  com- 
munity building  in  this  beautiful  new 
suburb  of  Chicago.  Dr.  W.  E.  Garrison  also 
assisted. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  an  article  by  Fred- 
erick Collins  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  “Shall  Churches 
Merge?”  Where  the  facts  in  this  article 
leave  off,  the  factual  information  which 
can  be  presented  from  the  office  of  the 


reads  his  “The  Meaning  of  Prayer”  and 
thinks  of  Dr.  Fosdick  as  other  than  a 
Christian  who  holds  to  the  faith  of  the 
fathers,  though  he  has  made  his  peace  with 
the  real  leaders  of  the  intellectual  world. 
A perusal  of  his  sermons  shows  one  none 
of  the  sensationalism  that  once  drew  fol- 
lowings for  New  York  preachers.  He  is 
no  reformer  in  other  than  the  sense  that 
every  Christian  minister  seeks  to  make  his 
world  over.  The  magnetism  of  his  preach- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  its  direct  appeal  to 
the  souls  of  men.  He  wants  to  help  men 
live.  He  judges  all  religious  ideas  and 
activities  by  this  criterion.  He  is  not  ig- 
norant of  the  social  gospel,  but  primarily 
he  speaks  to  the  soul  of  the  individual. 

Dr.  Fosdick  was  born  in  Buffalo,  May  24, 
1878.  That  means  that  he  is  still  a rela- 
tively young  man.  He  received  his  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  degree  at  Colgate  University  in 
1900.  He  studied  a year  in  Colgate  Divin- 
ity School  and  then  attended  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  where  he  graduated  in 
1904.  He  has  a Doctor  of  Divinity  degree 
from  a number  of  institutions  as  well  as 
the  LL.  D.  For  eleven  years  he  was  pastor 
of  First  Baptist  church,  of  Montclair,  N. 
J.  While  here  he  began  teaching  in  the 
Department  of  Practical  Theology  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary, 


Community  Church  Workers,  will  really  be- 
gin. We  answer  this  article  by  saying  that 
we  can  answer  his  question  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  article,  “How  Shall  They 
Merge?”. 

Community  churches  all  over  the  coun- 
try should  be  taking  an  active  part  in 
helping  to  solve  the  emergency  problem 
of  unemployment.  Some  churches  are  co- 
operating with  local  social  agencies  in  as- 
sisting in  distribution  of  benevolence  or 
making  contact  with  positions  available 
for  men  and  women  unfortunately  out  of 
work. 

There  has  been  called  to  the  office  as 
office  secretary,  Miss  Genevieve  Dayton, 
of  Mountain  Lakes,  New  Jersey,  who  was 
formerly  secretary  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Charles  S.  McFarland,  general  secretary 
of  the  Federal  Council  ox  Churches.  She 
comes  to  this  work  after  three  years  of 
delightful  association,  as  church  secretary, 
with  the  Community  Church  of  Mountain 
Lakes.  She  was  present  upon  invitation 
at  the  board  meeting  at  North  Canton  on 
her  way  to  Chicago  and  handled  most  ef- 
ficiently the  minutes  and  business  detail 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Service  Bureau  is  ready  to  func- 
tion in  supplying  information  for  churches 
about  possible  candidates  for  their  pul- 
pits. A complete  questionnaire  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  printers  in  which  will  be 
listed  the  facts  regarding  the  qualifica- 
tions of  ministers  making  application 
for  recommendation  to  churches. 

The  executive  secretary  spoke  at  the 
Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  Federated, 
Union  and  Community  Churches  of  Iowa 
in  connection  with  the  convocation  of  the 
Upper  Iowa  University  at  Fayette  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  October  25th,  on  the  sub- 
ject, “The  Community  Church  Movement.” 

Books  and  literature  are  being  distri- 
buted as  well  as  sample  copies  of  The 
Community  Churchman  from  the  office 
in  increasing  numbers. 

The  office  will  be  open  at  all  times  for 
visits  from  the  ministers  and  laymen  of 
the  churches  who  wish  to  confer  on  Com- 
munity Church  problems. 


His  experiences  as  Stated  Supply  in  First 
Presbyterian  church,  of  New  York,  are  well 
known  to  the  public.  It  gave  the  funda- 
mentalists of  the  denomination  a shining 
mark.  It  became  necessary  for  him  either 
to  join  the  Presbyterian  denomination  or 
leave  the  church  he  was  serving.  He  chose 
to  leave.  After  a sabbatical  year,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  Park  Ave.  Baptist  church, 
of  New  York.  This  was  the  church  of  the 
Rockefeller  family.  This  fact  has  enabled 
him  to  secure  the  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  most  beautiful  church  in  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Fosdick  has  been  in  a larger  way  a 
pastor  to  all  America.  His  books  “The 
Meaning  of  Prayer”  and  “The  Meaning 
of  Faith”  have  been  the  religious  best 
sellers  of  the  past  decade.  This  is  to 
mention  only  two  of  a dozen  volumes 
that  he  has  given  to  the  public.  State 
universities  report  that  he  is  the  only 
preacher  in  America  that  can  fill  their 
largest  auditoriums.  Students  flock  to  him. 
And  on  the  radio  he  speaks  each  Sunday 
to  a vast  audience  that  no  man  can  num- 
ber. 

The  new  Riverside  church  is  built  ot 
Indiana  limestone  and  is  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury French  Gothic.  It  occupies  a plot 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Riverside  Drive 
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and  west  122  St.,  extending  265  feet  on 
Eiverside  Drive  and  east  100  feet  on  122nd 
St.,  with  a cloister  20  feet  wide  and  10b 
feet  long  extending  to  Claremont  Av.  The 
church  is  traditional  medieval  type  with 
nave,  chancel,  side  aisles  and  two  galleries. 

There  are  six  entrances  to  the  church, 
the  main  entrance  and  tfte  chapel  entrance 
on  Riverside  Drive,  the  cloister  entrance 
and  a service  entrance  on  Claremont  Ave- 
nue, and  two  entrances  on  122nd  Street. 
The  main  entrance  leads  to  the  narthex, 
or  main  entrance  hall,  which  gives  access 
to  the  nave,  the  elevator  lobby  and  the 
chapel  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the 
building. 

The  central  figure  in  the  carving  of  the 
west  portal  is  of  Christ  surrounded  by 
symbols  of  the  four  evangelists,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John.  Immediately  be- 
low this  is  a panel  representing  a city. 
Underneath  these  figures  is  depicted  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil.  On  the 
right,  members  of  a family  move  off  to 
self-indulgence,  while  to  the  left,  the  good 
elements  in  the  family  have  triumphed. 
Below  are  figures  representing  the  Twelve 
Apostles  and  two  guardian  angels.  About 
the  figure  of  Christ  are  five  carved  arches. 
Each  of  the  ten  bases  is  formed  by  a sym- 
bolic figure  representing  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Both  the  outer  and  inner 
rings  have  sixteen  figures  of  angels  sym- 
bolic of  the  inspiration  associated  with 
great  works. 

The  second  ring  has  figures  of  fourteen 
of  the  greatest  scientists  of  all  time:  Hip- 
pocrates, 460-337  B.  C.;  Euclid,  300  B.  O.; 
Archimedes,  287-212  B.  C.;  Hipparchus, 
160-125  B.  C.;  Pare,  1517-1590;  Galileo, 
1564-1462;  Kempler,  1571-1630;  Newton, 
1644-1727;  Dalton,  1766-1844;  Faraday, 
1791-1867;  Darwin,  1809-1882;  Pasteur, 
1822-1895;  Lister,  1827-1912;  and  Albert 
Einstein,  1879. 

The  third  ring  is  composed  of  philoso- 
phers; Pythagoras,  582-500  B.  C.;  Socrates, 
470-399  B.  C.;  Plato,  429-347  B.  C.;  Epi- 
curus, 342-270  B.  C.;  Aristotle,  384-322  B. 
C.;  Seneca,  4 B.  C.-  65  A.  D.;  Epictetus, 
94  A.  D.;  Plotinus,  204-270  A.  D.;  Thomas 
Aquinas,  1225-1274;  Descartes,  1596-1650; 
Benedict  Spinoza,  1642-1677;  Immanuel 
Kant,  1744-1804;  George  Fredrick  Hagel, 
1770-1831;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  1803- 
1882. 

The  fourth  ring  is  of  religious  leaders: 
Moses,  Confucius,  550-478  B.  C.;  Buddha, 
552-482  B.  C.;  Mohammed,  580-632  A.  D.; 
Origen,  185-253  A.  D.;  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi, 1182-  1226;  Dante,  1267-1321;  Martin 
Luther,  1843-1564;  Calvin,  1509-1564;  John 
Bunyan,  1628-1680;  John  Milton,  1608-1675; 
William  Carey,  1761-1834;  David  Livings- 
tone, 1813-1873. 

Told  in  stone  also  are  the  principal 
events  of  Christ’s  life  in  chronological  or- 
der, including  the  Three  Wise  Men  from  the 
East,  the  Nativity,  the  Slaughter  ot  tne 
Innocents,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Boy 
in  the  Temple,  a few  of  the  miracles,  the 
incident  of  the  Woman  at  the  well  in 
Samaria,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection.  Above  the 
main  door  and  just  below  the  west  rose 
window  are  seven  heroic  figures  overlook- 
ing the  traffic  of  Riverside  Drive  repre- 
senting the  Seven  Kings;  David,  Solomon, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Augustine,  Constantine, 
Charlemagne  and  Alfred. 

The  seventy-two  bell  carillon  in  the  bel- 
fry, the  world’s  largest  carillon,  is  a gift 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  in  memory 
of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Laura  Spelman  Rocke- 
feller. Fifty-three  of  these  bells  were  for- 


merly in  the  Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 
They  range  from  the  Bourdon,  122%  inches 
in  diameter  and  weighing  20  tons,  to  the 
smallest  treble  bell  hardly  larger  than  an 
ordinary  hand-bell.  A feature  of  this  caril- 
lon is  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  a 
carillon  compass  of  five  and  six  octaves  has 
been  achieved.  Five  of  the  largest  bells 
are  arranged  to  swing  by  electrict  motors 
and  the  remainder  are  stationary  and  are 
struck  by  hammers  operated  by  the  caril- 
loneur. 

The  carillon  may  be  played  in  several 
ways,  but  principally  by  the  carilloneur 
manually  from  the  playing  room  in  the 
center  of  the  second  tier  of  bell3.  It  may 
also  be  played  automatically  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a player  piano.  Peals 
may  be  rung  by  the  five  large  bells  and 
certain  of  the  bells  may  be  played  as 
chimes  from  the  organ  consols  in  the 
main  chancel. 

Adequate  provision  has  been  made  for 
amplifying  all  services  to  other  parts  of 
the  building.  Voice  projectors  are  placed 
over  the  pulpit  and  at  various  points  in 
the  nave  and  all  important  assembly 
rooms.  Microphones  are  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  building  so  that  any  im- 
portant address  or  musical  program  in  one 
part  of  the  building  may  bo  picked  up 
and  amplified.  The  subject  of  sound  pro- 
jection would  not  be  complete  unless  men- 
tion were  made  of  the  provision  for  the 
convenience  of  deaf  people.  Some  pews 
in  the  nave  are  equipped  with  an  electri- 
cal arrangement  for  amplifying  the  entire 
service. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
acoustics  and  wherever  necessary,  such 
as  in  the  ceiling  of  the  nave,  the  gymna- 
sium, the  bowling  alley  room  and  choir 
rehearsal  room,  sound  absorbing  tile  or 
cork  has  been  used  to  reduce  reverbera- 
tions of  sound  from  one  part  of  the  build- 
ing to  another.  Clifford  M.  Swan  was  the 
acoustical  engineer  and  sound  insulation 
expert  for  this  work. 


Merger  Projects  are  Under  Consideration 

Under  local  leadership  merger  projects 
are  on  foot  both  in  Chalmers,  Ind.,  and  in 
Lewistown,  111.  In  these  communities 
bundles  of  literature  have  been  secured, 
and  this  material  has  been  circulated 
among  local  church  people.  It  is  reported 
that  the  merger  has  actually  been  voted 
at  Chalmers,  but  the  project  is  not  so  far 
advanced  in  Lewistown. 


Tells  of  Alaska  Trip 

Leon  D.  Bliss  recently  lectured  before 
the  Women’s  Council  of  Community 
church,  Atascadero,  Calif.,  on  his  trip  to 
Alaska.  This  trip  was  made  the  past 
summer,  and  the  minister  knows  how  to 
tell  about  it  in  an  interesting  way. 


Reports  Success  at  Morton,  111. 

W.  Harvey  Young,  formerly  pastor  of 
Union  church,  of  Brimfield,  111.,  and  now 
located  in  a Congregational  church  in 
Galesburg  visited  Morton,  111.,  recently. 
He  spoke  in  the  community  church  of 
this  village  and  reports  that  the  church 
now  has  a woman  pastor,  Mrs.  Dell  Nel- 
son Leach.  The  church  was  well  filled 
the  night  he  spoke  there  and  an  orchestra 
of  young  people  furnished  music. 


Pastor  was  in  Mexico  Last  Summer 
Dr.  Elisha  King,  pastor  of  Miami 
Beach  Community  church,  of  Florida 
spent  the  month  of  July  in  Mexico  City  as 
a member  of  the  “Seminar  in  Mexico.’’ 
There  were  185  Americans  in  the  party. 
After  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  spent 
some  time  in  New  England  preaching  in 
churches  where  he  was  formerly  ac- 
quainted. Dr.  Orville  D.  Ullom  is  the 
assistant  minister  at  Miami  Beach  and  he 
carried  a full  summer  program. 


Gives  Strong  Commendation  to 
Albania  Work 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Wilder,  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  recently  visited  the 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  aiie  or  con- 
traction. Estimatei 
cheerfully  aubmitted. 

Electrio  Organ  blow 
ing  outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs 
for  Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desirsd. 
Winners  Organ  Oo., 

Pekin,  111. 


pThiot^nd  gowns 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Olergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 
COX  SONS  VIKING,  Ino. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


Five  Fads  About  Life  Annuities 

1.  You  can  make  a gift  to  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  in 
return  for  which  the  Society  will  guarantee  you  an  annual  income  for  life. 

2.  Such  a gift  constitutes  an  investment  in  an  enterprise  to  which  our  Lord 
gave  His  life. 

3.  This  gift  would  enable  you  to  furnish  support  to  Foreign  Missions  and  at 
the  same  time  receive  an  assured  income. 

4.  After  your  death  the  net  remaining  principal  would  be  released  for  the  work 
of  the  Society. 

5.  The  rate  of  income  would  range  from  4 to  9 per  cent  for  single  lives,  and 

from  4 to  8.3  per  cent  on  agreements  covering  two  lives. 

For  information  write  to  Mr.  William  B.  Lipphard,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New 

York  City.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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Albanian  Mission.  In  writing  to  a friend 
be  said:  “It  will  be  nothing  less  than 
a tragedy  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  work 
has  to  be  abandoned.  I know  of  no  other 
work  as  loyal  to  the  Bible  and  as  aggres- 
sively Christian  in  this  country  as  this 
work.  The  Kennedys  have  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  the  reading  people  in 
Kontcha. ’’  The  work  is  maintained  mostly 
by  free-will  offerings  from  union  churches 
in  this  country  and  has  been  strongly 
supported  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Boot,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Churches. 


Has  Low  Cost  on  Week-Day  School 

Gypsum,  0.,  Community  church  is  proud 
of  having  conducted  a igood  week-day 
school  of  religion  last  year  at  a cost  low 
enough  to  make  this  enterprise  practical 
in  other  communities.  The  cost  was  one 
dollar  per  pupil.  This  is  compared  with 
$4.75  for  Gary,  Ind.;  $4.00  for  Toledo; 
Youngstown,  0.,  $5.00;  and  Evanston,  111., 
$10.00.  The  sad  part  of  the  story  is  that 
industrial  depression  makes  it  impossible 
to  continue  the  school  at  Gypsum  this 
year  even  at  a cost  of  one  dollar  a pupil. 


Successful  Minister  Resigns 

M.  G.  Montgomery,  after  a seven  year 
ministry  with  Kirkpatrick  Memorial  Com- 
munity church,  of  Parma,  Idaho  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a call  to  Westmoreland 
Presbyterian  church,  of  Portland,  Ore. 
The  people  gave  him  a great  farewell  re- 
ception, with  200  present.  His  work  at 
Parma  has  attracted  national  attention. 


Progress  in  Idaho  Church 
Federated  church,  of  Grangerville,  Ida- 
ho has  been  receiving  a number  of  new 
members  recently.  It  has  a choir  of  eight 
men.  Sydney  A.  Walker  is  pastor  of  this 
church.  The  church  stresses  the  develop- 
ment of  young  people’s  work. 


Church  Becomes  a Social  Center 

First  Community  church,  of  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich.,  has  voted  to  change  its  plan 
of  operation  entirely,  beginning  with  the 
first  of  the  year.  Its  property  will  be 
used  for  social  service  work  and  its  mem- 
bers will  attend  worship  in  adjacent 
churches.  The  church  was  formed  several 
years  ago  by  a group  withdrawing  from 
the  local  Congregationa,  church.  The  lo- 
cal newspaper  reports  the  facts  as  follows: 


“Some  100  members  and  workers  of  the 
First  Community  church  officially  voted 
to  close  that  institution  December  31. 

“A  long  resolution  wias  unanimously 
passed  which  provided  for  the  -official  end- 
ing of  church  activities. 

The  same  resolution  provides  that  the 
First  Community’s  Scouting,  social,  civic 
and  general  community  program  shall  be 
carried  on. 

“There  was  no  so-called  “merger”  ac- 
tion with  any  church  of  the  city. 

“The  resolution  adopted  urges  all  mem- 
bers to  support  the  First  Community 
church  until  the  end  of  the  year  and  then 
members  are  privileged  to  attend  any 
church  they  please. 

“The  resolution  provides  that  after  the 
discontinuance  of  the  church  services  the 
Community  corporation  concentrate  its  ef- 
forts to  improve  and  expand  its  social, 
recreational,  Scouting,  Drum  and  Bugle 
corps,  and  community  work,  and  that  its 
Articles  of  Association  and  by-laws,  in- 
cluding its  name,  be  amended  so  as  to  be 
more  particularly  applicable  to  such  a pro- 
gram. 

“The  property,  known  as  the  church  and 
building  site,  extending  from  Wall  street 
to  High  and  from  Brunson  avenue  to  the 
alley,  is  to  be  retained  by  the  corporation 
as  a whole  tract  and  is  to  be  improved  in 
accordance  with  the  new  program.  Plans 
include  the  development  there  of  a com- 
munity and  social  center  worthy  of  Benton 
Harbor. 

1 ‘ This  church  property  is  valued  at  about 
$75,000,  according  to  Mr.  Gray. 

“The  resolution  further  provides  that 
people  of  the  community  in  general,  but 
especially  luncheon  clubs  and  any  organi- 
zations particularly  interested  in  social, 
recreational,  Scouting,  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  and  community  work  be  invited  to 
help  the  corporation  carry  on  the  com- 
munity program. 

“It  makes  the  specification,  however, 
that  the  property  and  the  program  forever 
be  placed  under  the  majority  control  of 
trustees,  who  are  to  be  selected  by  one 
or  more  churches  in  the  city,  without  such 
church  or  churches  being  responsible  or 
obliged  in  any  way  for  financial  support.” 


New  Church  at  Trout  Creek,  N.  Y. 

People  from  various  denominations  have 
joined  up  with  the  remnant  of  a Baptist 
church  at  Trout  Creek,  N.  ¥.,  to  form  a 


community  church.  They  called  Curtis 
K.  Shoup,  of  Lykens,  Pa.,  as  pastor.  The 
local  Methodist  church  remains  in  the  field 
so  the  task  of  uniting  all  Christians  in 
the  community  is  not  completed.  An  in- 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 

Book  and  Paper  Together 

Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “ Community  Church- 
es,” by  David  R.  Piper,  sometime. 
And  they  also  must  have  The  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  book  is 
bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth  and 
sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs  you 
one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you  buy 
a book,  either  a renewal  or  a new 
subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
cents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


MEMBERSHIP  TRANSFER 
CERTIFICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  small 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for  those 
churches  that  practice  infant  dedi- 
cation. 

Membership  transfers.  Book  of  50 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
60c. 

Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  Hi. 


The  Mind  of 
St.  Paul 


Fresh  from  the  press  of  Macmillan 
Co.,  in  October,  1929,  is  a unique 
book  on  the  religious  experience  of 
the  great  apostle.  The  book  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $2  post- 
paid. We  have  no  trade  right  to 
sell  the  book  for  less,  but  we  will 
send  The  Community  Churchman  to 
any  address  for  one  year  and  the 
book  for  $2.25.  This  applies  to  re- 
newals as  well  as  new  subscriptions. 
Address 

COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  El. 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  hoys.  Limited  self-help  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education  and 
training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships  at 
$100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  recieved  into  the 
big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church  pas- 
tors and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas,,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 
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terestirlg  phase  of  the  situation  is  a pub- 
lic attack  on  the  community  church  for 
adopting  the  name  “community”  when  it 
did  not  have  in  its  membership  all  the 
people  of  the  community. 


Minister  Resigns 

L.  E.  Kettelkamp,  pastor  of  Federated 
church,  of  Rosamond,  111.,  has  resigned  to 
go  back  into  the  Methodist  ministry.  There 
is  no  report  ot  a successor  having  been 
chosen  for  him. 


Federation  Movement  Goes 
Forward  in  Iowa 

The  Presbyterian  Advance  is  generous 
of  space  in  reporting  church  federation  pro- 
jects as  they  affect  Presbyterian  churches. 
The  following  indicates  recent  progress  in 
Iowa: 

“Several  congregations  are  entering  into 
plans  of  federation  with  neighbor  churches. 
At  Morning  Sun  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
United  Presbyterians  are  worshipping  in 
the  Presbyterian  building,  and  served  by 
the  United  Presbyterian  minister  for  the 
present  church  year;  at  Bonaparte  the 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian 
churches  are  served  by  a Baptist  minister 
this  year;  at  State  Center  the  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  are  under  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  pastor.  The  general  plan 
is  to  exchange  denominations  as  to  min- 
isters in  rotation.  Arrangements  for  fed- 
eration are  being  completed  at  Oakville, 
Shellsburg  and  Clarksville.  Experience  in 
this  form  of  religious  cooperation  is  result- 
ing in  greater  efficiency  in  communities 
where  economy  is  a necessary  factor.  A 
combination  of  organizations  also  produces 
a better  service  for  the  smaller  communi- 
ties.” 


Another  Federation  Set  up  in  Ohio 

The  setting  up  of  church  federations  in 
Ohio  seems  to  be  a weekly  event.  The 
Presbyterian  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Salineville,  Columbiana  county, 
were  brought  under  the  ministry  of  one 
pastor.  Each  church  will  continue  its  own 
membership  roll  and  will  continue  to  own 
its  own  property,  but  the  activities  of  the 
churches  will  be  united. 


Church  Serves  a Free  Dinner 

Church  night  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  apostolic 
in  the  way  it  sets  its  tables  for  mid-week 
fellowship.  Each  family  that  comes  brings 
something  for  the  common  meal.  No  fees 
are  collected.  It  is  a social  meeting  for  the 
whole  church.  At  a recent  meeting  the 
constitution  was  amended  to  enlarge  the 
church  board  and  to  decrease  the  size  of 
the  required  quorum. 


Pastor  Reports  on  the  Ozarks 

Ira  Gragg,  of  the  Royal  Heights  com- 
munity church  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  attended  ses- 
sions of  the  Springfield  Congregational 
Association  at  which  reports  were  made 
of  religious  conditions  in  the  Ozarks.  It 
seems  that  in  this  section  the  older  denom- 
inations are  breaking  up,  and  the  emotional 
sects  such  as  the  Pentecostal  church  are 
taking  the  field.  He  says: 

“First,  there  has  been  a steady  decline 
in  church  interest  and  activity  in  the 
Ozarks.  The  registrar  of  the  Association 
compiled  a list  of  fifty-five  churches  that 
have  been  members  of  the  Association 
since  1866,  the  year  of  the  organization  of 
the  church  at  Neosho.  In  1930,  there  are 
ten  member  churches.  This  decline  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  region.  The  only  success- 
ful movement  is  the  Pentecostal  group, 


represented  by  “Holv  Rollers,”  Churches 
and  Assemblies  of  God,  Nazarenes,  and 
Foursquare  and  Apostolic  organizations 
Someone  remarked  that  the  city  of  Spring- 
field  has  more  mushroom  and  wild-fire 
churches  than  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
'You  forget  Los  Angeles,’  said  somebody 
else.  ” 


Woman  Helps  Church  to 
Clear  up  Debts 

The  Community  Church  at  the  Circle,  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  where  Carl  Weist  is 
pastor,  has  recently  received  a gift  large 
enbugh  to  clear  up  the  debts  against  their 
property.  The  church  paper,  The  Torch, 
reports  the  gift  as  follows: 

“Those  who  have  labored  for  this  Church 
unstintingly  during  the  years  will  be  thril- 
led with  the  news  that  ^65,000  will  come 
to  our  Church  from  the  estate  of  one  of 
its  members,  Mrs.  Charles  Hill  Willson, 
who  on  September  24,  1930,  passed  to  the 
land  beyond  the  Setting  Sun.  Mrs.  Will- 
son  was  always  a real  friend  of  this  Church 
and  during  recent  years  has  evinced  her 
interests  in  very  tangible  ways.  The  win- 
dows at  each  side  of  the  Chancel,  the  steps 
and  railing  of  the  Chancel,  the  pulpit  and 
lectern  drops,  the  upholstery  of  the  pulpit 
chairs,  the  table  at  the  main  entrance  to 
the  Church  Auditorium,  the  radiator  covers 
which  serve  as  tables  at  the  other  en- 
trances, and  the  organ  which  is  soon  to 
be  installed,  were  made  possible  by  her 
generosity.  Altogether  during  the  last  five 
years,  including  this  latest  gift  and  not  in- 
cluding her  annual  pledges  to  current  ex- 
penses and  world  service,  Mrs.  Willson  has 
given  $103,000  to  this  Church.  May  we 
through  increasing  loyalty  to  our  task  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice  grow  to  be  worthy 
of  her  friendship,  her  faith  and  her  gifts.” 


A Merger  That  Failed 

Not  all  attempts  at  church  merger  suc- 
ceed. Sometimes  they  are  unwisely  man- 
aged, or  they  are  interfered  with  from  the 
outside.  The  folks  that  enter  these  mer- 
gers have  the  same  kind  of  human  nature 
that  one  must  deal  with  in  other  churches. 
The  Christian  Standard,  of  Cincinnati, 
known  as  a rabidly  conservative  journal  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  reports  a failure 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  reproduce  their  ac- 
count not  as  a correct  statement  of  the 
facts,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  kind 
of  temper  on  the  outside  that  influences 
people  that  enter  these  temporary  mergers: 

“We  have  already  said  something  of 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Eev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Seerotary 
ot  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 

evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  XT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the'  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time.  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


the  situation  at  Sheraden,  a suburb  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a year 
ago  our  brethren  went  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  Presbyterian  and  United  Presby- 
terian Churches,  whereby  the  three 
churches  were  to  worship  together  for  a 
year  under  the  ministry  of  a Presbyterian. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  intended 
to  make  a consolidation. 

“On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  17, 
the  congregational  meeting  of  the  church 
of  Christ  rejected  unanimously  a proposal 
to  create  a community  church  out  of  the 
three  congregations.  This  proposal  was 
drawn  up  by  the  boards  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches.  It  provided  for  organiza- 
tion of  the  “community  church  of  Shera- 
den (Presbyterian)”  to  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh. 
A “session”  was  to  be  created,  and  all 
undesignated  missionary  offerings  were  to 
go  to  the  Presbyterian  mission  boards.  Im- 
mersion was  to  be  granted  to  those  re- 
questing it,  and  a Pittsburg  paper  states 
that  the  Presbyterian  preacher  was  im- 
mersed on  Easter  Sunday,  “stating  that 
if  called  upon  to  immerse  others,  he,  too, 
should  be  baptized  in  that  manner.” 

“The  Presbyterians  must  have  been  tak- 
ing lessons  from  the  Methodists,  and  they 
must  have  been  encouraged  to  believe  our 
brethren  gullible  because  of  the  way  some 
of  them  have  basely  surrendered  the  cause 
in  Ohio.” 


This  Church  Works  for  Students 

Michigan  State  College,  at  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  is  the  state  agricultural  school. 
There  is  just  one  church  in  town,  the 
People’s  church,  which  receives  financial 
aid  from  four  denominations,  Baptist,  Con- 
gregational, Methodist  and  Presbyterian. 
The  live  pastor,  N.  A.  McCune,  is  heloing 
a thousand  freshmen  get  settled  in  East 
Lansing.  On  Freshman  Night  he  spoke  on 
“Four  Friends  I Would  Make  in  College.” 
The  college  gives  credit  for  six  elective 
courses  in  the  religious  field.  Recently 
the  magazine  Sunday  School  Executive 
wrote  up  the  school  of  People’s  church. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 

BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 


Help  Build  Religious  Goodwill 

The  Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

1309  Chicago  Temple  77  West  Washington  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
RICHARD  E.  SHIELDS,  Executive  Secretary 


COMMUNITY  RELIGION 
Through  Community, 

United,  Union  and 

Federated  Churches 


For  All  Communities 
All  Peoples 

All  Churches 

In  City,  Suburb  and  Country 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 

Invites  You  To  Participate  In 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  MOVEMENT 

SPIRIT  The  Community  Church  Workers  of  the  TJ.  S.  A.  is  made  up  of  individuals  who  believe  in  Christian 

j unity,  religious  goodwill  and  community  service  for  every  community  in  America.  They  help  serve  a 

movement  which  has  been  called  “the  most  significant  movement  in  the  religious  world  today.”  As 
PURPOSE  workers  they  seek  the  mind  of  Christ,  the  unity  of  fellowship,  the  building  of  the  whole  community 
whether  city,  suburban,  or  rural  upon  the  highest  ideals  of  community  living  by  eliminating  duplication  of  churches, 
by  merging  competing  churches  into  a unity  and  by  putting  into  practice  the  prayer  of  our  Lord:  “That  they  may  be 
one.  ’ ’ 


EDUCATION 

Information  to  Members 
Books 

Literature  Service 

“The  Community  Churchman” 

Publicity 

Radio 

Bulletins  to  Churches 


DEMONSTRATION 

Surveying  Communities 
Uniting  Churches 
Federating  Churches 
Organizing  New  Unit  Churches 
Building  Community  Programs 
Introduction  of  Ministers  to 
Churches 

Survey  of  Churches 
Program  of  Worship,  Educa- 
tion, Service,  Recreation 
Benevolence  Objects  Suggested 


ORGANIZATION 

Central  Office — Clearing  House 
of  Ideas 

Service  Bureau — Churches  and 
Ministers 

Advice  to  Inquiries 
Biennial  Conference  Members 
Special  Conferences 
Regional,  State  and  City  Meet- 
ings 

Rural  Summer  School  Lectures 
Joint  Committee  of  Coopera- 
tion with  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Ameri- 
ca and  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil 

Cooperation  with  all  Councils 
of  Churches ; Councils  of  Re- 
ligious Education  and  Com- 
munity Organizations 

This  national  organization  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  members  and  churches. 

Voting  Member — One  who  contributes  Five  Dollars  or  less  a year. 

Voting  Member  Receiving  “The  Community  Churchman” — One  who  contributes  Five  Dollars  or 

more  a year. 

Life  Membership — Received  upon  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  special  service  or  large  finan- 
cial gift 

MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  OF  THE  U.  S.  A., 

1309  Chicago  Temple,  77  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

GENTLEMEN : 

Because  I believe  in  Christian  Unity,  Fellowship  and  Community  service,  and  because  The  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  is  actively  developing  religious  goodwill  and  uniting  churches 
successfully,  please  enroll  me  as  a member. 

Name  

(Individual  or  Church) 

Street  and  Number City  


State 


Please  find  enclosed  check  or  Money  Order  for  the  current  year  in  the  amount  of Dollars. 

Year’s  subscription  to  “THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN”  included  for  $5.00  or  more. 


Make  all  checks  payable  to  SAMUEL  R.  GUARD,  Treasurer, 
1309  Chicago  Temple,  77  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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THE  TASK  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 

By  William  Adams  Brown 

What  is  the  task  of  the  Christian  church  ? It  is  to  win 
men  and  women  to  discipleship  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  unite 
them  with  other  disciples  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  to  educate  them  for  worship  and  service 
at  home  and  abroad  by  helping  them  to  discover  and  to 
accept  for  themselves  and  for  society  at  large  the  full 
consequences  of  Christian  discipleship. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  task  the  church  operates 
through  various  agencies,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  local  churches  and  the  great  denominational  and  in- 
terdenominational agencies  which  operate  on  a nation- 
wide scale.  Among  these  are  the  home  mission  boards, 
functioning  individually  and  in  their  united  capacity  as 
a Home  Missions  Council. 

Without  attempting  an  exhaustive  list,  the  major  ac- 
tivities which  are  now  being  carried  on  under  the  name 
of  home  missions  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  the  church  available  to  those  sec- 
tions of  America  which  lack  its  ministry. 

2.  To  supply  adequate  church  leadership  in  sec- 
tions wdiere  the  work  of  the  present  church 
is  unsuccessful  or  inadequate. 

3.  In  the  case  of  handicapped  or  retarded 
areas,  to  assist  in  providing  those  institu- 
tions and  services  which  are  the  necessary 
elements  of  a Christian  standard  of  living 
to  the  end  that  the  Christian  community  life 
may  be  developed. 

4.  To  bring  the  Christian  impulse  to  bear  upon 
the  broad  social  and  civic  question  of  our 
day. 


BOOKS  ON  THE 
COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

(1)  Piper,  “The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper  cover  |1.00 

(2)  Hooker,  “How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
Missions  council  . — .25 

(3)  “Floor  Plans  for  a Community  Building” 

Very  suggestive  to  a building  committee  .50 

(6)  Sample  package  of  five  tracts  — — .10 

“Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Community  Church” 
“What  is  a Community  Church?” 

“Constitution  of  the  Mariemont,  Ohio,  Csmmunity 
Church” 

“The  Neighborhood  Plan” 

“A  Fundamental  in  a Community  Church” 

(100  of  any  of  the  above  tracts  for  $1.00) 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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EDITORIALS 


IS  CHRISTIAN  PROGRESS  HALTED? 

On  a mountain  grade  one  day  we  saw  a funny  little 
engine  come  to  a dead  stand-still  with  its  train  of  cars. 
The  wheels  would  spin  until  the  rails  were  sanded.  But 
the  patient  train  crew  waited  for  a bigger  steam  head. 
They  backed  up  a bit,  and  hit  the  grade  with  more  mo- 
mentum. The  train  got  over  the  rise  and  the  last  we 
saw  of  it,  it  was  clicking  the  rails  merrily  down  on  the 
other  side.  It  seemed  like  a parable  of  human  progress. 

People  say  that  the  church  has  stalled  on  the  post- 
war grade.  There  are  a lot  of  things  that  look  like  it. 
During  the  past  year  two  of  the  strongest  and  most 
evangelical  denominations  in  America,  the  Methodists  and 
the  Presbyterians,  lost  membership.  These  are  the  two 
denominations  that  most  carefully  gather  their  statistics. 
If  some  other  denominations  do  not  show  a loss,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  would  with  better  statistical 
methods. 

One  looks  at  the  election  results  wdiich  were  a test  of 
the  strength  of  the  church  on  a great  moral  issue,  the 
control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  drys  have  not  met  the 
rout  that  the  paid  wet  press  would  indicate.  But  there 
has  been  a loss.  This  loss  was  not  in  the  Senate.  Here 
Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie  chronicles  the  following  results:  “Ac- 
tual comparisons  will  show  three  shifts  from  dry  to  wet 
in  the  Senate,  and  four  shifts  from  wet  to  dry — a dry  gain 
of  one.”  In  the  House  there  is  a distinct  gain  by  the  wets, 
though  the  new  House  will  be  two  to  one  dry.  The 
Protestant  force  in  the  nation  is  not  more  than  a third  or 
a fourth  of  the  voting  strength.  Perhaps  the  loss  on  the 
wet  and  dry  issue  is  the  loss  of  support  among  the  so- 
called  “friendly  citizens”  outside  the  membership  of 
evangelical  churches.  But  a loss  has  been  registered. 

A public  has  developed  since  the  war  that  will  buy 
the  literary  out-put  of  a coterie  of  literary  gentlemen 
who  see  red  whenever  the  religious  question  is  mentioned. 
These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  more  spleen  toward  the 
Methodists  than  toward  other  Protestant  bodies — a com- 
pliment to  the  Methodists,  though  not  intended  as  such. 
Only  in  post-war  cynicism  could  the  abortion  known  as 
“Elmer  Gantry”  have  found  any  public  at  all.  One  re- 
members the  intellectual  gyrations  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  Har- 
ry Elmer  Barnes  and  others  of  this  school.  It  is  not  to  be 
marveled  at  that  a dozen  literary  gentlemen  should  be- 
come violent  critics  of  the  evangelical  churches.  But  the 
fact  that  they  have  a considerable  public  indicates  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  whole  church  business. 

There  is  a considerable  list  of  patrioteering  organiza- 
tions that  have  long  black-lists  of  Christian  ministers. 
The  offence  of  the  ministers  is  that  they  will  not  whoop  it 
up  for  another  war.  And  there  is  a public  for  this  strange 
flag-waving  business  that  is  strong  enough  to  cancel  en- 
gagements for  some  of  the  finest  and  best  of  the  Ameri- 
can clergy. 

Inside  the  churches  one  hears  many  plaints.  From 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  church  people  are  con- 
cerned because  their  young  people  are  not  in  the  churches. 
Many  Sunday  schools  lose  their  youth  when  they  are  in 
the  early  teens — just  at  the  age  when  children  get  to  be 


too  big  to  be  spanked  and  sent  to  Sunday  school.  Church 
congregations  are  predominantly  middle-aged. 

The  hard-times  would  naturally  affect  church  finance. 
But  the  slump  in  missionary  giving  began  in  the  times  of 
our  greatest  prosperity  and  continues  now  even  in  these 
days  of  adversity.  Churches  are  cutting  ministers’  sala- 
ries or  else  harry  them  into  resignations  in  order  that 
new  men  may  be  secured  at  lower  salaries. 

In  the  churches  themselves  there  are  at  this  time  a 
great  many  of  those  unpleasant  situations  known  as 
“church  fusses.”  These  do  not  come  to  churches  in  which 
religious  feeling  is  at  a proper  level.  They  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  decadence. 

It  would  be  possible  to  bring  a long  list  of  similar  in- 
dications showing  that  things  are  not  going  well  just  now 
with  protestant  Christianity.  We  think  an  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  Roman  Catholic  conditions  might  show  that 
things  are  not  going  so  well  in  that  camp  either.  The  in- 
crease of  congregations  that  have  broken  with  the  Roman 
bishop,  the  frightful  loss  of  potential  membership  admit- 
ted by  the  hierarchy,  are  a story  to  be  told  by  somebody 
inside  that  household  of  faith  if  ever  told. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  the  situation?  Undoubtedly 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  proper  perspective.  The  post- 
war years  that  followed  the  Revolutionary  war  were  far 
worse  for  the  church.  In  those  days  one  American  out  of 
twenty-seven  was  a church  member.  The  deism  of  a form- 
er time  was  rapidly  passing  into  atheism.  Out  of  that 
slough  of  despond  the  church  has  come  to  a place  where 
one  may  say  that  more  than  half  the  adults  of  America  are 
in  some  kind  of  church  or  synagogue. 

The  road  out  of  the  slump  of  Revolutionary  times 
was  that  of  revivalism.  A simple  and  unlettered  peasant- 
ry had  to  be  reached  quickly,  and  with  an  appeal  that 
could  be  understood.  This  revivialism  had  in  it  much  that 
was  good.  It  called  sinners  to  repentance.  It  exalted  the 
virtues  that  all  good  men  respect,  even  though  it  did  cata- 
logue as  dangerous  vices  practices  that  hardly  any  one  to- 
day regards  as  vices.  There  was  all  too  much  stimulation 
of  morbid  emotionalism.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  process 
millions  of  people  truly  found  God  and  the  good  life. 

It  is  natural  that  people  today  should  turn  again  to 
the  remedy  that  the  church  in  a former  emergency  found 
to  be  effective.  A few  rather  promising  ventures  of  this 
sort  are  in  the  offing.  The  most  promising  is  that  of  the 
Preaching  Friars,  a group  of  Protestant  ministers  who 
have  separated  evangelism  from  the  professionalism  and 
greed  that  has  characterized  it  in  these  latter  days  all  too 
often.  The  Preaching  Friars  go  where  duty  calls  without 
financial  guarantees.  They  preach  an  unsectarian  mes- 
sage in  any  kind  of  a church  or  in  no  church.  We  wish 
them  well.  But  that  is  not  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  church  must  learn  something  from  what  has  hap- 
pened in  political  propaganda  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
political  spell-binder  is  practically  a thing  of  the  past.  It 
is  hard  to  get  audiences  to  hear  him.  Even  candidates  for 
high  offices  speak  to  small  houses.  The  successful  politi- 
cian of  today  seeks  to  capture  the  press,  to  use  the  radio, 
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and  to  develop  a follow-up  letter  system.  His  favorite 
candidate  may  be  the  subject  of  a book  if  the  candidate 
has  had  romantic  experiences. 

With  this  new  type  of  political  campaigning,  political 
bunkum  is  more  quickly  detected.  There  are  surprising 
turnovers  in  political  allegiance,  as  in  Illinois  this  year. 
Appeals  for  loyalty  to  the  “old  party”  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

The  Christian  Century  has  recently  remarked  the 
fact  that  the  wets  have  practically  captured  the  entire 
metropolitan  press  and  the  leading  magazines  of  the 
country.  The  statement  might  have  been  made  stronger. 
These  journals  very  seldom  have  anything  good  to  say  of 
the  evangelical  churches  as  such.  If  the  editors  of  these 
journals  approve  anything  a parish  minister  ever  does, 
they  seldom  ever  say  so.  Religious  activity  is  all  one 
big  mistake. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  evangelical  cause  in  America 
must  have  a friendly  press.  It  must  either  convert  some 
of  the  editors  now  in  places  of  power  or  create  a brand 
new  press.  The  most  badly  handled  publicity  in  Ameri- 
ca is  that  of  the  evangelical  churches.  There  is  no  re- 
ligious denomination  in  America,  at  least  in  the  evangeli- 
cal family,  which  has  an  adequate  publicity  bureau.  Prob- 
ably publicity  cannot  be  handled  in  a denominational  way. 
It  is  a job  for  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  or  of  some 
agency  which  the  churches  may  more  directly  control. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  American  public  believe  that  the 
lodges  care  for  more  orphans  and  aged  than  the  churches 
do.  They  believe  that  the  lodges  administer  more  poor 
relief.  The  majority  of  people  think  the  parish  minister 
loafs  most  of  the  time.  They  think  the  churches  are  lock- 
ed up  through  the  week,  and  nothing  happens  in  property 
which  has  become  a useless  investment.  All  of  this  is 
wrong.  For  lack  of  right  publicity  the  churches  are  mis- 
understood and  underestimated.  The  church  just  as  it  is 
now  with  all  its  faults  and  failures,  with  whatever  narrow- 
ness and  superstition  it  may  have,  still  deserves  a more 
friendly  public  than  it  has. 

But  the  church  would  better  recognize  that  it  needs 
some  housecleaning.  The  sermon  topics  are  sometimes 
painful  efforts  to  be  sensational.  A sensational  topic 
is  often  just  as  misleading  as  the  sensational  and  smutty 
title  outside  a movie  house.  The  citizen  who  pays  a half 
dollar  to  see  a smutty  show  and  does  not  see  it  feels  that 
he  has  been  “gypped”.  And  the  public  which  goes  to  hear 
a sensational  sermon  and  gets  old-time  theology  mixed  up 
with  slang,  feels  that  he  also  has  been  defrauded. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  adjustments  must  be 
made  by  religious  people  in  their  thinking.  A man  can- 
not keep  his  religion  in  one  compartment  of  the  brain  and 
his  science  in  another.  Most  of  us  try  to  unify  our  knowl- 
edge. A new  Christianity  is  emerging.  Until  it  is  fully 
here,  the  church  will  have  a bad  time  defending  ideas  that 
are  as  antiaquated  as  the  dinosaur. 

To  go  back  to  our  initial  figure  of  speech,  the  church 
will  have  to  get  up  more  steam.  This  does  not  mean  more 
emotion.  It  means  a deeper  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
religious  life.  There  is  just  one  thing  past  argument  and 
criticism  in  the  realm  of  religion  and  that  is  a satisfying 
religious  experience.  With  all  our  eccelesiastical  mechan- 
ics, with  all  our  money  drives  and  all  our  frenzied  ap- 
peals, we  have  lost  sight  of  the  deeper  things  that  move  a 
religious  people.  The  church  must  be  surer  that  it  believes 
in  its  Christ,  and  must  be  willing  to  follow  him.  The 
church  must  be  conscious  that  it  is  a tool  in  the  hands  of 
God.  The  great  old  religious  loyalties  that  have  moved 
men  for  two  thousand  years  must  be  recovered.  Then  the 
Christian  religion  will  once  more  move  forward. 


» 

OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  POOR 

The  epistle  of  James  made  religion  mostly  a matter 
of  morality  and  philanthropy.  The  test  is  one  that  the 
world  still  applies  to  the  churches  very  widely.  This  win- 
ter is  one  of  unusual  opportunity  for  service. 

The  charity  of  the  time  is  wiser  than  that  of  former 
years.  The  most  important  thing  to  do  for  a noor  man  is 
to  get  him  settled  in  a job  that  he  can  do.  We  have  mil- 
lions of  thrifty  and  industrious  poor  who  are  the  victims 
of  bad  industrial  organization.  Churches  are  being  asked 
to  list  jobs  that  may  be  secured  from  their  members  and  to 
connect  worthy  people  with  these  jobs. 

But  there  is  a form  of  relief  that  often  cannot  wait 
for  this  process.  When  little  children  have  not  eaten  all 
day  and  are  crying  for  food,  our  ideas  of  scientific  charity 
are  displaced  for  the  time.  City  churches  like  Olivet  In- 
stitute of  Chicago,  a Presbyterian  institution  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  feed  hundreds  of  men  every  day.  How  we 
wish  that  the  train-loads  of  vegetables  that  rot  in  rural 
districts  this  fall  for  lack  of  a market  might  be  trucked 
to  Olivet  Institute  and  similar  places  for  distribution. 

In  smaller  communities  the  church  is  often  the  only 
charity  organization.  It  is  a great  opportunity  for  ser- 
vice. The  minister  may  not  wish  to  turn  aside  from  a re- 
ligious ministry  to  serve  tables,  but  there  are  seven  dea- 
cons to  be  found  in  any  church  today  just  as  there  were  in 
the  Jerusalem  church.  Today  is  the  day  of  opportunity 
for  the  deacon. 

HOME  MISSIONS  WILL  BE  STUDIED 

The  home  mission  forces  of  America  will  hold  a meet- 
ing of  large  importance  in  Washington  early  in  December. 
The  organizations  represented  in  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil and  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  will 
sponsor  the  meeting.  Three  men  from  the  Community 
Church  Workers  have  been  accredited  as  delegates. 

As  one  looks  over  the  agenda,  one  sees  clearly  that 
there  is  a big  place  for  home  missions  in  America.  The 
Congress  proposes  to  look  squarely  in  the  face  such  move- 
ments as  the  interdenominational  larger  parish  and  the 
community  church.  One  wonders  whether  the  Congress 
will  dare  to  face  out  such  crying  evils  as  raising  money 
for  immigrants  and  dependent  races  and  then  using  large 
amounts  of  this  money  in  competitive  enterprises  for  na- 
tive Americans  who  would  be  able  to  pay  for  their  relig- 
ion without  outside  help  but  for  religious  competition. 

There  is  a growing  section  of  the  home  mission  per- 
sonnel who  see  clearly  what  has  cut  the  nerve  of  enthusi- 
asm for  home  missions.  It  is  not  lack  of  loyalty  for  Ameri- 
ca. There  is  more  of  that  than  there  ever  was.  It  has 
been  just  a plain  failure  to  get  results  with  the  money 
raised.  The  money  has  often  been  spent  where  it  was  least 
needed  and  often  did  positive  harm  by  preventing  local 
communities  from  getting  together. 

To  the  true  task  of  home  missions  we  pledge  our 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  loyalty.  Home  missions  should 
carry  the  gospel  where  it  is  not  now  preached.  It  should 
carry  the  gospel  to  the  poor  and  the  under-privileged. 
For  such  a cause  there  is  an  army  of  friends  in  America. 

READY  FOR  WORK 

An  ordained,  seminary-trained  minister,  engaged 
now  as  a college  pastor,  desires  work  in  a rural  field. 
The  applicant  is  an  agricultural  college  graduate  and  his 
wife  is  a graduate  in  sociology.  There  are  no  children.  Ap- 
plicant is  32,  Scotch-Irish,  healthy,  theologically  liberal, 
and  highly  recommended.  If  the  salary  is  small  he  would 
consider  farming  part-time. 

Answer  in  care  of  The  Community  Churchman,  R. 

S.  T. 
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THE  SHIFT  OF  RELIGIOUS  EMPHASIS 

By  Oliver  C.  Weist. 


“If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye 
if  ye  do  them.” — John  13:17. 

It  is  so  easy  to  become  absorbed  in  “knowing”  that 
we  forget  to  finish  the  sentence.  “If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  are  ye — ”,  is  the  popular  reading  and  you 
would  never  suspect  that  Jesus  ever  said  anything  more. 
“Know  the  truth,  know  the  right,  know  the  good,”  we 
have  said,  “and  the  Christian  life  is  yours.”  Accordingly 
we  have  spent  most  of  our  time  explaining  Christianity, 
on  the  theory,  that  if  one  knows  what  Christianity  is  he 
will  possess  it,  making  it  a part  of  his  every  day  living. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  worked  out  that  way. 

One  would  not  get  very  far  in  golf  merely  listening 
to  the  “pro”  or  reading  the  instruction  book,  but  never 
taking  a mashie  in  his  hands.  Knowledge  is  power,  if — 
One  may  know  all  the  fine  points  of  the  game;  the  right 
stance,  timing,  coordination,  one  may  be  able  even  to  teach 
others  the  game,  but  if  that  is  all,  he  will  never  “break  a 
ninety”.  The  real  test  after  all  is,  how  does  one  perform. 
The  only  way  to  improve  one’s  game  is  by  actually  doing, 
and  many  a one  has  to  play  for  years  before  some  of  the 
fine  points  that  the  “pro”  talks  about  has  any  meaning  to 
him.  Finally,  after  long  and  tedious  trying,  he  comes  one 
day  to  say,  “Oh,  I see,  this  is  what  he  meant”.  Every 
golfer  knows  the  difference  between  a “dandelion”  shoot- 
er, and  a “par”  shooter.  It  is  the  difference  between 
knowing  and  doing. 

Education  is  having  the  same  criticism  leveled  at  it 
today.  “When  the  student  applies  to  a Dean  or  Regis- 
trar for  admission  to  college  these  days,”  says  one  of  our 
leading  educators,  “he  is  almost  never  asked,  ‘What  do 
you  think  about  this?’  or  ‘How  would  you  meet  this  sit- 
uation?’ but  ‘What  credits  have  you  to  present?’  Under 
our  present  academic  practice,  a class  in  swimming  would 
be  conducted  in  this  manner : Around  a fine  and  expensive 
swimming  pool,  benches  would  be  erected.  For  five  hours 
each  week  the  students  would  assemble  dressed  in  their 
bathing  suits  and  surely  bringing  their  notebooks.  The 
teacher  would  lecture  on  the  scissoi*s  kick,  the  Australian 
crawl,  the  English  side  stroke  and  the  breast  stroke.  Now 
and  then  he  would  have  to  chide  his  students  for  being  in- 
attentive and  for  looking  longingly  at  the  inviting  water 
in  the  pool  instead  of  at  their  notebooks.  At  the  end  of 
two  semesters  a rigid  examination  on  the  lectures  would 
be  given.  Those  making  a grade  of  60%  would  receive  a 
diploma  in  swimming.  Not  a member  of  the  class  has  been 
wet!  In  a shipwreck  the  only  ones  who  would  rescue 
themselves  would  be  those  who  had  secretly  indulged  out 
of  hours  and  without  permission  in  the  sacred  pool!” 

How  well  this  described  the  process  in  much  of  our 
religion  today.  We  are  “E”  pupils  when  it  comes  to  tell- 
ing what  Christianity  is,  or  explaining  it,  or  analyzing  it. 
In  any  examination  we  can  make  a good  grade  but  in  the 
shipwreck — when  the  storm  and  stress  comes,  and  our  very 
lives  depend  on  living  Christianly,  we  begin  hopelessly  to 
sink.  This — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  put  the  em- 
phasis in  an  entirely  different  place.  “Why  call  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I say?”  “Everyone 
therefore,  that  heareth  these  words  of  mine  and  doeth 
them,  shall  be  likened  unto  a wise  man  who  buildeth  his 
house  upon  a rock.”  “This  do  and  thou  shalt  live.” 
“Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you  do  ye 
even  so  to  them.”  “Cfo  thou  and  do  likewise.”  “If  ye 
know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.” 

Beyond  a doubt,  there  is  nothing  Christianity  or  the 


church  needs  so  sorely  today  as  to  recover  the  emphasis 
of  Jesus  at  this  point.  There  is  nothing  that  will  give  the 
church  its  rightful  place  in  the  community,  or  in  the 
minds  of  men  generally,  so  much  as  to  take  Jesus  serious- 
ly on  the  importance  of  “doing”.  “Ye  are  my  friends 
if — ” (that  little  word  “if”),  “ye  do  whatsoever  I com- 
mand you.” 

When  we  open  the  door  in  the  average  Protestant 
church  today,  and  look  down  the  center  aisle,  we  invari- 
able see  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit,  the  preacher,  the  sermon, 
usually  hold  the  center  of  our  church  thinking,  and  our 
services  have  been  built  accordingly.  Little  wonder  that 
so  many  in  the  congregation  place  so  little  importance  on 
worship — prayer,  and  scripture.  We  have  defied  talk 
and  quite  naturally  we  have  come  to  feel  that  the  gospel 
is  something  to  be  “expounded,”  preached,  or  explained, 
discussed,  and  even  argued  about,  rather  than  something 
to  be  done,  or  “done  about”.  The  encouraging  thing  in 
recent  years  is  the  very  noticeable  trend  in  modern  church 
architecture  where  the  altar  or  communion  table  are  re- 
placing the  pulpit,  and  the  pulpit  is  being  shoved  to  the 
side  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Once  at  a social  gathering,  a stranger  heard  people 
addressing  Washington  Gladden  as  Doctor,  and  when  an 
opportunity  afforded,  the  stranger  asked,  “Doctor,  where 
do  you  practice?”  To  which  Doctor  Gladden  replied,  “I 
don’t  practice,  I preach.”  It  was  a bit  of  pleasantry  and 
of  course  it  was  not  true,  particularly  of  Gladden,  but  how 
often  it  is  too  true  with  many  of  our  churches.  We  have 
not  practiced,  we  have  preached.  What  better  symbol 
could  the  Christian  church  emphasize  in  the  community 
than  the  “Table  of  our  Lord,”  which  louder  than  words 
speaks  of  brotherhood,  the  unity  of  God’s  children. 

The  greatest  indictment  of  the  ancient  creeds  lies  at 
this  point,  in  telling  us  what  we  can  believe,  but  practical- 
ly nothing  about  what  we  can  do.  “There  is  nothing,” 
one  has  pointedly  said,  “the  believer  can  do  about  them 
beyond  saying  he  thinks  them  true.  They  make  no  de- 
mands upon  him  further  than  assent.  He  can  confess  his 
belief  in  the  Divine  character  of  Jesus  without  committing 
himself  to  the  Jesus  programme  of  living.  He  can  even  ex- 
press his  belief  in  ever-lasting  life  as  a possible  attainment 
without  moving  one  step  in  that  direction.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  have  labored  under  the  delusion  that  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine  is  the  process  by  which  the  spiritual 
life  grows,  if  indeed  it  is  not  an  actual  result  of  spiritual 
safety.  It  should  be  remembered  that  to  believe  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  to  believe  in  the  Saviorhood  of  Jesus, 
to  believe  in  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
believe  in  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  the  life  everlasting,  is 
merely  to  add  to  one’s  spiritual  liabilities  unless  one  obeys 
the  commandments  unequivocally  laid  down  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  blessings  are  conferred.” 

“If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them.”  Some  time  we  are  going  to  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent condition  for  church  membership.  What  a power 
the  church  would  be  in  a world  like  this  if  the  members 
were  asked  in  joining,  not  what  they  believe,  but  what 
they  are  really  doing  about  righteousness,  peace,  justice, 
brotherhood ; not,  do  you  know  the  way,  but  are  you  at- 
tempting to  walk  in  it.  “Why  call  me,  Lord,  Lord,  and 
do  not  the  things  which  I say?” 

This  story  I have  from  a friend  of  the  late  Studdert 
Kennedy,  Chaplain  of  King  George,  one  of  England’s 
greatest  preachers.  It  was  after  the  war  and  it  seemed 
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again  that  the  war  lords  and  so-called  statesmen  were  go- 
ing to  plunge  England  into  a war  with  Greece.  An  indig- 
nation meeting  was  held  at  which  Kennedy  made  a speech 
criticizing  the  militaristic  policy  of  the  ministry  of  war. 
The  next  morning  he  received  a letter  from  the  war  de- 
partment, asking  him  how  he  could  explain  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  King's  Chaplain  and  yet  say  the  things  he  said 
last  night.  Hr.  Kennedy  made  reply  in  which  he  said  he 
was  loyal  to  the  King,  and  loved  King  George,  but  that 
there  was  a higher  King  who  claimed  his  supreme  alle- 
giance; that  this  man's  name  was  Jesus  and  a record  of 
his  me  was  to  be  found  in  a book  called  the  Bible,  and 
that  if  the  war  office  did  not  have  a copy  he  would  be  glad 
to  supply  them  with  one. 

nr.  Kennedy  heard  nothing  from  it  all,  but  in  a fort- 
night he  was  again  commanded  to  the  king's  summer  pal- 
ace to  conduct  a service.  At  the  station  he  was  met  by 
the  Chief  of  Stair.  L>r.  Kennedy  expressed  to  him  his 
surprise  tkat  he  was  again  invited  to  appear  beford  the 
king  after  his  speech.  “You  jolly  well  might,”  was  the 
repiy  of  the  Cinef. 

What  had  happened  was  this.  In  the  mean  time,  in- 
stead of  the  war  oruce  sending  a reply  to  him  they  sent  all 
the  correspondence  to  the  king.  (Jne  morning  the  king 
came  down  and  said  to  the  Cinef  of  Staff,  “\Yiiat  is  this 
about  Kennedy  ?”  “ i ou  have  all  the  papers  in  your 

hands  sir,”  said  the  Chief.  “Where  is  the  original 
speeckV”  asked  the  king.  And  when  he  read  the  speech, 
he  said  to  tne  Cnief  of  Staff,  “ Well,  would  not  Jesus  have 
said  that?”  “I  suppose  he  would,  if  you  look  at  it  that 
way,”  replied  the  Chief.  “Weil,”  said  the  king,  “in 
Gous  name,  let  his  minister  alone.”  And  they  did. 

it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  military  powers  know 
what  Chrisiiainiy  is.  “Why,  1 suppose,  if  you  look  at  it 
that  way,  desus  would  say  that,”  how  familiar  to  us  all. 
Truly  we  know  these  things,  but  there  is  a lot  of  unhappi- 
ness m the  world  today  just  because  we  have  not  done 
them. 

Take  this  whole  matter  of  world  peace.  It  has  been 
our  creed  for  years,  it  is  every  man's  creed.  For  centuries 
men  have  longed  lor  peace,  prayed  lor  peace,  but  judged 
from  what  has  actually  been  accomplished,  you  would 
have  thought  Jesus  had  said,  “messed  are  the  peace 
prayers”.  Jbut  how  they  thrill  us,  these  recent  steps  to- 
ward tne  covered  goal — the  out-iawry  of  war,  and  the  dis- 
armament conference.  We  might  wish  that  the  issues 
were  taken  more  seriously  and  mat  disarmament  had  been 
approacned  on  the  assumption  of  the  peace  pact,  and  not 
on  tne  oid  assumption  01  war.  .Nevertheless,  there  are  in- 
dications touay,  mat  our  leaders  are  attempting  to  do 
something  ahout  this  thing  caned  peace.  Kvery  Christian 
ought  to  rejoice  in  every  earnest  enort  to  bring  about 
that  for  winch  men  through  the  ages  have  longed.  The 
Fnnce  of  Yeace  is  saying  to  those  of  our  generation  who 
are  trying  to  ao  something  about  peace,  “messed  are  the 
Teace  ivuuxkKS”. 

k>ut  how  can  the  church  preach  effectively  to  the  na- 
tions ! ‘ ‘ rnysician  heal  thyseu, ' ' men  say.  W hat  is  to  be 
done  about  cnurch  union  ! This  too,  has  long  been  our 
creed.  “11  ye  know  these  things — ”.  Who  does  not  know, 
who  does  not  desire  something  entirely  different  from 
what  we  have  in  divided  Christendom.  We  know  too,  the 
impotence,  the  waste,  the  unbrotherimess  of  the  present 
system. 

W e had  a convention  recently  in  our  city  celebrating 
Pentecost.  Naturally  the  theme  running  all  through  the 
convention  was  that  of  church  union.  Practically  every 
speaker  quoted  Jesus’  prayer  that  “all  might  be  one”. 
We  were  reminded  again  and  again  that  at  Pentecost  when 


the  people  “were  all  gathered  together  in  one  place,” — 
the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  them.  That  is  always  true. 
We  know  these  things,  and  yet  after  long  centuries  we  are 
still  talking  about,  unity  and  not  uniformity.  We  are 
still  justifying  our  division  in  the  old  way — “Let  the 
Methodists  go  into  battle,  singing  the  Hallelujah  chorus; 
let  the  Episcopals  chant  the  battle  cry;  let  the  Baptists 
hold  the  water  gate,  but  let  us  all  fight,  fight,  fight.”  For 
years  we  have  heard  that  sort  of  thing  and  we  go  on  in  our 
complacency,  if  not  competition. 

But  like  a breath  of  fresh  air  in  that  convention, 
came  the  story  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  Our 
Canadian  friends  told  of  what  was  actually  being  at- 
tempted and  accomplished  in  Canada,  and  it  thrilled  our 
hearts  as  nothing  else  thrilled  us  in  that  whole  meeting. 
The  story  of  that  venture  of  faith  brought  something  into 
that  conference  that  was  not  there  before  and  we  realized 
how  true  the  statement,  “If  ye  know  these  things,”  (about 
church  union),  “Blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.” 

Again  we  are  grateful  for  these  present  day  steps 
toward  the  goal:  the  federation  movement  and  programs 
of  cooperation.  This  ministers’  conference  of  1500  minis- 
ters, gathered  together  was  in  itself  inspiring.  Now,  this 
we  have  found  when  we  do  the  “things  we  know”.  Even 
the  “knowing”  becomes  clearer.  When  we  venture  to- 
ward union  the  differences  and  the  difficulties  do  not  seem 
so  great.  We  had  suspected  that  our  neighbor  was  not 
quite  so  bad,  but  when  we  acted  upon  that  assumption,  we 
found  it  to  be  true. 

Today  we  are  living  in  a confused  world,  particularly 
the  religious  world.  Men  say  that  they  know  not  what  to 
believe  but  how  this  emphasis  of  our  Lord  simplifies  mat- 
ters. There  might  be  room  for  argument  about  which  is 
the  “true  church,”  about  the  proper  form  of  baptism, 
about  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  the  early 
church  debated  the  question  whether  the  Son  was  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father,  all  the  while  the  Roman 
Empire  was  going  to  pot.  There  is  room  for  debate  on  all 
sort  of  things  but  there  can  be  no  debate  when  it  comes  to 
Jesus’  command  about  doing;  about  Christian’s  attitude 
toward  the  other  man,  toward  the  homeless,  the  hungry, 
those  in  prison,  or  the  sick.  Christianity  is  not  so  com- 
plicated if  the  emphasis  is  placed  where  Jesus  placed  it. 

You  remember  what  the  people  said  as  they  looked  in 
upon  the  early  church — I mean  the  people  outside.  “Be- 
hold how  these  Christians  do  scrap!”  No,  that  is  not 
what  they  said.  “Behold,  how  these  Christians  do  stick 
for  the  true  faith.”  No.  “Behold,  how  these  Christians 
defend  the  belief. ” Not  so.  This  is  what  they  said,  “Be- 
hold, how  these  Christians  love  one  another.”  There  is 
something  about  what  they  did,  the  way  they  lived  toward 
each  other  that  made  a profound  impression  upon  their 
life  and  generation. 

This  morning’s  paper  brings  a story  of  a great  trag- 
edy in  our  city.  A mother  kills  seven  of  her  children  and 
attempts  to  take  her  own  life,  and  the  reason — she  simply 
gives  us,  she  cannot  go  on  in  the  terrible  struggle  against 
poverty.  Yet  we  have  known  for  years  that  there  was 
something  radically  wrong  with  a society  that  could  have 
such  poverty  at  the  bottom,  and  such  wealth  at  the  top. 
But,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it?  What  has  the  church 
actually  done  more  than  know  inequalities;  perhaps  con- 
demn half  heartedly.  As  Christians  we  have  not  yet  be- 
gan to  face  the  problems,  to  say  nothing  of  handling  them, 
and  the  Christian  church  is  going  to  be  blessed  when  it 
even  attempts  something  here  in  a small  way.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake,  if  we  are  going  to  meet  this  wave  of  modern 
atheism,  we  will  not  do  it  by  proving  the  truths  of  our  be- 
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liefs,  but  by  attempting  to  better  in  a practical  way  some 
conditions  that  make  it  hard  for  some  of  our  brethren  to 
believe  in  a loving  God. 

And  how  delighted  we  ought  to  be  that  we  may  be 
co-workers  together  with  God  in  a very  practical  way  ot' 
building  His  kingdom  on  earth.  What  a privilege  to  be 
counted  with  those  who  follow  Him  “who  went  about  do- 
ing good.”  A missionary  came  back  from  Korea  and  told 
of  his  school  when  the  Japanese  officers  came  that  day  to 
deport  some  of  his  students,  on  the  charge  that  they  were 
dangerous  citizens.  The  best  of  his  school  were  on  their 
list.  The  head  master  said,  while  the  names  were  being 
read,  he  watched  the  face  of  one  boy  who  was  a cripple. 
He  had  never  had  much  of  a chance ; he  was  always  left 
out,  never  selected  when  the  others  chose  up  for  a game. 
The  head  master  said  there  was  something  like  this  written 


on  the  face  of  the  lad,  “Hmm!  They’ll  not  want  me;  no 
one  would  want  me.  i’ll  be  passed  up  again.”  But,  when 
the  police  finally  read  his  name  he  swung  his  stump  of  a 
leg  out  into  the  aisle  with  glorious  satisfaction  on  his  face 
that  seemed  to  say,  “To  think  that  1 am  worthy  to  suffer 
for  Jesus  Christ.”  And  with  the  rest  they  marched  him 
away. 

There  is  something  new  in  the  life  when  religion  with 
us  is  more  than  mere  belief.  When  we  can  do  something 
about  it,  even  suffer  for  the  Master,  there  is  blessedness,  or 
satisfaction,  that  the  life  never  knew  before. 

The  world  has  long  known  enough  to  save  it  but 
knowledge  is  not  enough.  Were  that  true,  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton  ought  to  be  the  purest  places  in  the  world. 
We  know  what  Christianity  really  is,  our  greatest  need  is 
to  do  something  about  it. 


A COMMUNITY  CHANGES  FRONT 

By  W.  A.  Cutler. 


The  little  village  of  Tipton,  Michigan,  containing 
some  two  hundred  people  and  surrounded  by  three  hun- 
dred families  in  the  township  of  Franklin,  had  two 
churches,  Congregational  anu  MeLnouibt.  iw  inese 

two  churches,  by  the  help  of  outside  aid,  struggled  on  at  a 
poor  dying  rate.  Then,  too,  there  was  a strong  skeptical 
element,  whose  principal  stock  in  trade,  was  to  poke  fun 
at  the  two  churches  because  they  professed  to  love  God 
and  didn’t  love  each  other  any  too  well. 

As  time  went  on  changes  came  in  the  community  life. 
The  radicals  died  off  or  moved  away,  but  left  the  chilling 
blight  of  their  influence.  The  two  churches  were  reduced 
to  less  than  forty  active  members  though  there  were 
double  that  on  the  church  rolls.  A union  Sunday  school 
was  held  on  alternate  Sundays  in  the  churches.  Likewise 
preaching  services  were  held  first  in  one  church  and  then 
in  the  other.  This  continued  for  two  years. 

Talk  of  Federation 

There  was  talk  of  federation  of  the  two  churches. 
When  it  got  to  the  point  of  signing  on  the  dotted  line, 
then  the  Methodist  district  superintendent  appeared  and 
insisted  that  the  whole  thing-  come  under  the  Methodist 
conference  and  be  served  by  Methodist  preachers,  which 
would  mean  that  the  Methodists  would  scoop  the  whole 
proposition.  This  blocked  the  move.  The  people  really 
wanted  to  get  together,  but  this  unsympathetic  attitude 
of  the  denominational  official  discouraged  everybody,  and 
religious  work  was  on  a still  more  rapid  down  grade  in 
Tipton. 

The  Work  of  a Student  Supply 

During  his  college  course  at  Adrian  College,  a Metho- 
dist Protestant  College,  W.  E.  Grove,  supplied  the  little 
Congregational  church  at  Tipton.  He  did  his  work  well 
and  won  a real  place  in  the  affections  of  the  people;  not 
only  so,  but  he  won  the  affections  of  a certain  young 
woman  there,  whom  he  later  married.  They  occupied  sev- 
eral parishes,  the  last  being  at  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Grove  Called 

In  their  perplexity,  the  Christian  people  of  Tipton 
turned  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grove  for  help.  Finally,  though 
the  salary  prospects  were  rather  dubious,  the  couple  went 
back  to  Mrs.  Grove’s  home  town,  in  response  to  the  Mace- 
donian cry  for  a community  church.  This  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1929. 

Upon  advice,  Mr.  Grove  found  that  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  call  a church  meeting  of  the  Congregationalists  af- 
ter not  less  than  two  weeks  public  notice  had  been  given 
and  have  them  vote  themselves  into  a community  church. 
All  the  Methodists  but  seven  were  ready  for  the  move  and 


so  the  community  church  was  organized. 

By  Easter,  1930,  he  was  ready  to  gather  in  the 
charter  membership  of  the  new  church.  At  that  time  he 
enrolled  153  people,  and  since  then  37  more  have  signed 
cards  for  membership.  The  people  have  taken  hold  of  the 
work  with  enthusiasm.  The  Sunday  school  averages  100. 
The  Y^oung  Peoples  Council  has  a membership  of  80,  with 
an  average  attendance  on  Sunday  evenings  of  50. 

A Children’s  Church 

Mrs.  Grove  has  organized  a children’s  church  with  a 
membership  of  forty;  she  is  assisted  by  some  of  the  young 
women  of  the  church;  this  enables  the  parents  to  join  in 
the  regular  church  services. 

The  Ladies  Aid  Society  has  over  100  members;  it  is 
divided  into  four  circles  and  is  doing  with  super  efficiency, 
what  such  organizations  usually  do. 

The  church  is  the  center  of  the  social  and  religious 
activities  of  the  entire  township ; it  cooperates  in  every 
way  with  the  one  lodge,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  with 
the  Grange,  as  well  as  with  the  public  school.  Together 
these  organizations  are  putting  across  a real  community 
program.  They  had  a Father  and  Son  banquet  that  crowd- 
ed their  largest  hall  to  the  limit.  They  put  on  a Fourth  of 
July  celebration  that  was  a hummer.  The  ladies  organi- 
zation has  brought  in  experts  to  give  health  talks  and 
talks  on  the  training  of  young  children.  The  boys  and 
girls  of  the  intermediate  grades  are  organized  and  get 
systematic  instruction  within  tlieir  reach.  The  social  work 
of  this  group  is  carried  on  by  the  Boy  Scouts  and  by  the 
Girl  Scouts. 

The  young  peoples  group  has  its  out-door  weiner 
roasts  and  moonlight  water  splashes  along  the  lake  front. 
There  are  numerous  small  lakes  near  by.  They  also  ob- 
serve such  days  as  Hallowe’en,  St.  Patrick’s,  Watch 
Night,  etc. 

In  this  manner  and  as  the  opportunity  arises,  with  the 
help  of  existing  organizations,  the  church  is  meeting  the 
social,  educational  and  religious  needs  of  the  community. 
Its  doors  are  wide  open  to  people  of  all  faiths  and  of  no 
faith,  so  long  as  they  seek  the  Jesus  way  of  life. 

A Self-Supporting  Church 

The  community  never  raised  so  much  money  for  re- 
ligious purposes  as  it  is  doing  now.  The  work  is  entirely 
self  supporting.  The  denominational  missionary  societies 
are  relieved  of  this  burden.  Last  year  the  church  raised 
about  $26000.00  and  the  limit  is  not  reached.  Their  prob- 
lem just  now  is  how  to  take  care  of  the  crowds  that  come 
on  special  occasions  to  say  nothing  of  providing  room  for 
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the  many  activities  of  the  church.  The  Grange  very  gra- 
ciously opens  its  building  without  charge,  and  that 
helps  them  to  relieve  the  congestion  somewhat. 

So  great  a work  developed  in  so  short  a time,  was 
made  possible,  when  a wise  leader  was  found,  who  could 
show  the  way  out.  The  people  wrere  ready,  and  when  Mr. 
Grove  came  things  began  to  move. 

When  will  denominations  learn  that  the  best  way  is  to 
help  communities  to  express  their  own  religious  life  in 
their  own  way?  Then  they  will  all  enter  into  God’s  work 
with  enthusiasm  and  get  somewhere.  The  loss  of  a church 
to  a particular  denomination  is  not  so  important  as  to 
have  the  Kingdom  of  God  advanced.  The  Methodists  and 
Congregationaiists  have  both  made  a real  contribution  to 
the  religious  life  of  Tipton.  Now  in  the  changes  of  time  the 
work  of  these  particular  organizations  has  lost  its  power. 
Why  should  they  not  decrease  that  a broader  and  better 
type  increase?  If  this  is  a work  of  God,  why  should  the 
Methodists  and  Congregationaiists  drop  it  cold,  ju§t  be- 


»»««  

cause  it  does  not  happen  to  be  of  their  kind?  We  are 
coming  to  understand  that  in  the  foreign  missionary  field 
it  is  wise  to  allow  the  native  church  to  develop  and  ex- 
press a religious  life  indigenous  to  its  people ; we  do  not 
cut  off  our  contributions  or  our  directive  interest  when 
that  change  occurs,  we  simply  continue  and  guide  it  as 
best  we  may. 

If  the  present  pastor  were  killed  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident or  incapacitated  in  some  other  way,  what  a won- 
derful thing  it  would  be  if  there  were  some  working  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  denominations  and  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  to  see  that  his  place  is  properly 
filled  and  that  the  church  is  not  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a 
nondescript  and  irresponsible  ministry.  In  our  present 
crude  stage  of  development  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  think  re- 
ligiously of  any  Christian  work  except  in  terms  of  our  own 
organization.  We  are  not  Christianized  sufficiently  to 
give  hearty  support  to  any  group  where  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  found,  whether  it  be  of  our  church  or  not. 


WHY  NOT  THE  CONSOLIDATED  SUNDAY  SCHOOL? 


A report  from  the  North  Carolina  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  states  that  the  number  of  rural 
schools  in  that  state  has  decreased  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred a year  since  1919-20.  There  is  a tendency  for  small 
schools  to  decrease  in  number  and  for  larger  schools  to 
increase.  The  one-room,  one  teacher  school  has  servd  a 
useful  purpose,  but  it  must  give  way  to  the  consolidated 
school.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  open  country  are  entitled  to 
the  same  educational  advantages  which  their  city  cousins 
enjoy. 

How  soon  will  the  church  learn  that  the  small  one- 
room  Sunday  school  is  often  a sacrifice  of  effective  reli- 
gious teaching  for  the  doubtful  luxury  of  placing  boys  and 
girls  in  sectarian  groups?  While  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  average  size  of  Sunday  schools  during  the 
past  decade,  there  are  still  more  Sunday  schools  in  Ameri- 
ca which  are  under  one  hundred  in  membership  than  there 
are  schools  which  have  a membership  of  over  one  hundred. 
Often  there  is  a number  of  struggling  small  schools  in  the 
same  immediate  community  which  through  a combination 
of  members  and  resoux'ces  could  be  made  into  one  strong, 
effective  school  which  might  win  the  support  of  the  whole 
community.  In  most  cases  the  same  lessons  are  taught,  the 
same  hymns  are  sung,  and  the  same  prayers  prayed  in  all 
these  schools,  and  their  only  distinguishing  feature  is  the 
denominational  label  and  the  tone  of  the  church  bell.  Is 
the  denominational  label  so  essential  that  it  outweighs  ef- 
fective religious  edixcation  for  a community? 

This  is  not  written  out  of  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
small  Sunday  school.  Size  alone  does  not  guarantee  quali- 
ty. Many  Christians  can  attest  that  the  most  significant 
influence  in  their  lives  was  that  of  the  small  Sunday  school. 
Where  large  Sunday  schools  are  not  possible  let  us  by  all 
means  do  our  best  to  have  good,  small  Sunday  schools. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  which  numbers  make 
easier  to  do,  for  otherwise  the  movement  toward  consoli- 
dation of  public  schools  would  be  footless.  Experience  in 
numerous  conferences  of  teachers  and  officers  has  demon- 
strated that  workers  in  small  schools  usually  have  a sense 
of  inferiority  and  a proneness  to  hide  behind  the  fact  that 
they  are  a small,  one-room  school.  No  matter  how  vital 
may  be  the  improvements  which  are  suggested,  there  are 
always  those  who  answer  every  suggestion  with:  “But  you 
cannot  do  that  in  a one-room  school!”  “But  we  are  a 
small  school  and  we  do  not  have  the  leadership  which 
makes  this  possible!”  If  it  be  true  that  because  America 
has  such  a large  percentage  of  small  schools,  poorly  housed 


and  equipped  and  inadequately  staffed,  we  are  unable  to 
make  the  educational  advancement  which  on  every  hand 
is  proclaimed  as  being  necessary,  let  us  then  by  all  means 
do  what  we  can  to  increase  our  numbers  and  resources 
through  consolidation. — International  Journal  of  Relig- 
ious Education. 


HINDRANCES  TO  CHURCH  CONSOLIDATION 

Property  interests  are  one  of  the  obstacles  to  cooper- 
ation. A local  situation  may  be  ripe  for  cooperation,  but 
one  or  another  of  the  denominations  involved  may  hold 
title  to  the  church  building  which  it  feels  it  cannot  re- 
linquish without  full  compensation,  something  beyond  the 
financial  power  of  the  local  people  to  arrange.  Or  a 
church  may  enjoy  its  building  or  an  endowment  under 
terms  which  provide  that  if  it  ever  ceases  to  exist  as  a de- 
nominational church  the  assets  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
heirs  of  the  donor,  who  in  the  intervening  decades  or  cen- 
turies may  have  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe. 
Possibly  a legislative  enactment  can  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty. 

Again,  wide  divergencies  in  polity  and  church  gov- 
ernment may  keep  local  groups  from  uniting  to  remove 
the  festering  sore  of  competition.  It  is  difficult  for  two 
churches  with  widely  differing  methods  of  choosing  min- 
isters or.  of  church  government  to  find  a common  ground. 

Doctrinal  emphasis  at  times  interferes,  and  this  may 
range  all  the  way  from  differences  as  to  the  technique  to 
be  employed  in  baptising  adherents  or  the  meaning  of 
communion,  to  the  modernist-fundamentalist  controversy. 

Liturgy  is  another  barrier.  To  one  group  its  exten- 
sive use  is  distasteful,  to  another  it  is  an  element  of  beau- 
ty and  of  great  spiritual  efficacy.  Similarly  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  ecclesiastical  procedure  that  occasionally  are 
difficult  to  reconcile. 

More  basic  are  the  factors  of  attitude,  of  group  loy- 
alty, and  the  like.  Here  habit  and  emotion  play  their  role 
as  well  as  the  recognition  that  differences  between  local 
churches  are  frequently  more  largely  social  than  doctrin- 
al. Extreme  illustrations  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
disinclination  of  poorer  farmers  to  worship  in  town 
churches  and  the  religious  clannishness  of  the  southern 
textile  hands.  These  social  differences  frequently  result 
in  markedly  varying  programs  and  types  of  leadership. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  in  hundreds  of  eases  such  ob- 
stacles as  these  have  been  overcome. — Data  Book,  Home 
Missions  Congress. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke's  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

We  approach  now  the  end  of  another  year.  It  is  stock-taking 
time,  the  time  for  us  to  cheek  up  our  achievements  and  our  short- 
comings of  1930.  Looking  back  over  the  months  of  the  present 
year,  each  of  us,  no  doubt,  can  readily  see  a great  many  worth- 
while things  that  we  have  done,  as  we  have  tried  to  share  in 
the  mighty  purposes  of  God.  We  can  also  pick  out  the  places 
where  we  have  failed  to  measure  up  to  that  which  is  highest 
and  best. 

We  believe  that  those  of  us  who  have  made  a regular  daily 
study  of  a portion  of  the  Bible  each  day  have  been  greatly  helped 
in  effective  Christian  living.  In  closing  the  old  year  and  in  be- 
ginning the  new  year,  we  suggest  a careful  study  of  the  pas- 
sages outlined  here: 

Week  of  December  21:  December  21,  Luke  2:48-52;  December 
22,  Philippians  2:19-24;  December  23,  Luke  2:15-21;  December 
24,  Acts  4:5-12;  December  25,  John  20:24-29;  December  26,  Acts 
6:1-8;  December  27,  Acts  22:12-21. 

Week  of  December  28:  December  28,  Matthew  5:3-12;  Decem- 
ber 29,  Luke  1:5-20;  December  30,  Luke  1:21-35;  December  31, 
Luke  1:39-45;  January  1,  Luke  1:57-66;  January  2,  Luke  1:67-75; 
January  3,  Luke  1:76-80. 

Week  of  January  4:  January  4,  Malachi  3:1;  January  5,  Mat- 
thew 1:18-25;  January  6,  Matthew  2:1-10;  January  7,  Luke  2:1-7; 
January  8,  Luke  2:8-20;  January  9,  Luke  2:21-35;  January  10,  Luke 
2:36-40. 

Week  of  January  11:  January  11,  Luke  2:41-52;  January  12, 
Malachi  4:4-6;  January  13,  Mark  1:1-9;  January  14,  Matthew 
3:1-12;  January  15,  Matthew  3:13-17;  January  16,  Luke  3:1-14; 
January  17,  Luke  3:15-18. 

***** 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 
December  21 — Christmas  Lesson — Luke  2:1-20 

We  are  again  well  on  our  way  in  the  season  of  Advent,  the 
time  of  preparation  for  Christmas.  The  day  of  the  Holy  Child 
approaches,  the  day  that  makes  all  childhood  sacred  because  of 
the  beautiful  childhood  of  Jesus. 

The  Christmas  story  is  well  known,  but  comes  to  us  each 
year  with  a new  and  deeper  meaning.  Read  it  again  in  our 
lesson  verses.  Notice  its  perfect  simplicity.  “Unto  you  is  born 
this  day  a Savior  which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 

Let  the  prayer  of  the  ancient  Collect  of  the  Church  for  Christ- 
mas Day  be  in  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us:  “O  God,  Who  hast 
made  this  most  holy  night  to  shine  with  the  brightness  of  the 
true  Light:  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  as  we  have  known  on 
earth  the  mysteries  of  that  Light,  we  may  also  come  to  the  ful- 
ness of  His  joys  in  heaven." 

With  the  Christmas  carols  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  say  “Thanks 
be  to  God  for  His  unspeakable  Gift,"  the  gift  of  His  iSon,  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  world.  With  the  Shepherds  and  the  Wise  Men,  we, 
in  faith,  look  into  the  face  of  the  infant  Christ,  pledging  Him 
our  allegiance,  to  faithfully  follow  Him. 

***** 

December  28 — “Review:  The  Pattern  of  Christian  Living’’ — 
Matthew  5:3-16 

For  the  past  three  months  we  have  been  making  a study  of 
a few  of  the  notable  characters  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have 
seen  that  in  many  quarters  the  fires  of  godliness  were  still 
burning.  It  was  refreshing  to  look  into  the  pious  Jewish  home 
or  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  to  see  the  sweet  devotion  of  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  see  the  purity  of  heart  of  isimeon  and 
Anna. 

Then  as  we  took  up  the  study  of  that  group  of  men,  Simon 
Peter,  Thomas,  the  believing  centurion,  the  rich  young  man, 
Zacchaeus,  Stephen,  and  Saul,  how  human  we  found  them.  Most 
of  them  were  responsive  to  the  guiding  spirit  of  Jesus.  They 
had  learned  what  it  means  to  yield  trustingly  to  the  leadership 
of  Jesus. 

All  of  these  ought  to  inspire  us  to  follow  the  pattern  of  Chris- 
tian living.  In  our  weakness  and  strength,  Jesus  wni  carry  us 
through,  if  we  will  permit  Him  to  do  so.  The  names  of  the 
characters  we  have  studied  during  the  past  three  months  ‘ ‘ are 
enshrined  in  a glorious  chapter  of  history  because  of  the  light 
they  borrowed  from  Him." 

Let  each  of  us  close  the  old  year  by  determining  to  follow 
the  lordship  of  Jesus. 

***** 

January  4 — “The  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist” — Luke  1 

The  goal  of  this  lesson  has  been  stated  in  the  Lesson  Com- 


mentary for  1931  in  these  words:  “To  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  birth  and  early  life  of  one,  who  under  God,  was  destined  to 
render  a distinct  service  in  preparing  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  receive  the  coming  Messiah."  The  work 
of  John  the  Baptist  was  that  of  a preparer.  To  prepare  the  way 
for  Jesus  he  had  to  be  well  qualified  for  his  work.  He  had  to 
be  a fearless  godly  man,  and  such  he  was. 

John  the  Baptist  had  a firm  religious  background.  He  was 
born  into  a godly  home.  His  birth  was  foretold  to  his  father, 
Zacharias,  as  he  ministered  to  God  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Both  the  father  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  were  of  priestly 
descent.  It  is  said  of  them  ’ * They  were  both  righteous  before 
God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless." 

It  is  a great  heritage  to  have  godly  parents,  parents  who  take 
time  for  their  religious  duties,  in  this  materialistic  age,  it  is 
so  easy  to  forget  and  to  neglect  the  spiritual  side  of  life.  Many 
parents  today  are  interested  in  every  other  part  of  the  growth 
of  their  children  but  are  very  haphazard  in  their  religious  train- 
ing both  by  precept  and  example. 

Worthy  indeed  is  that  father  and  mother  who  can  advise  their 
offspring  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Wanted  today:  Godly 
parents  who  will  train  their  children  to  wax  strong  in  spirit. 

* # # 

January  11 — “The  Childhood  of  Jesus" — Luke  2 

We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  St.  Luke  for  his  careful  his- 
torical work  that  has  given  to  us  such  a full  account  of  the  in- 
fancy of  our  Lord.  Because  he  took  the  time  and  interest  to 
gather  the  facts  connected  with  the  beginning  of  our  Lord’s 
earthly  life,  we  have  the  beautiful  narrative  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Luxe,  and  the  preceding  facts  in  chapter  one. 

The  birth  of  Jesus  is  described  so  clearly  that  it  needs  little 
comment.  How  natural  tnat  Joseph  and  Mary  should  take  their 
Child  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  present  Him  to  tue  Lord. 
Upon  the  return  from  Egypt  they  went  to  Nazareth  to  live 
where  Jesus  grew  to  manhood,  advancing  in  wisdow  and  stature, 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  men. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  the  visit  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
was  a very  significant  event  in  His  life.  It  was  then  that  He  be- 
came a son  or  the  law.  His  first  recorded  utterance  is  associated 
with  this  visit,  “Wist  ye  not  that  I must  be  about  My  father's 
business  i”  Gradually  the  mission  of  His  Messiahship  was  dawn- 
ing. 

It  is  our  solemn  duty  today  to  train  “the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  generation  that  their  motives  of  conduct  and  their  attitudes 
on  moral  and  religious  questions  shall  reflect  those  of  Jesus." 
***** 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

December  21 — “Joy  to  the  World" — Luke  2:13,  14.  Ephesians 
5:19,20. 

December  28 — “Things  This  Year  Has  Taught  Us" — Deu- 
teronomy 8:1-6. 


UNION  APPROVED  IN  CONFERENCES 

The  syllabus  approved  by  national  official  bodies  of  tho 
United  Brethren,  Evangelical  Synod  and  Reformed  churches  as 
a basis  for  organic  union  of  these  three  denominations,  received 
the  endorsements  of  the  Miami  and  Sandusky  conferences  to  meet 
in  Ohio  this  year. 

The  resolution  of  endorsement  was  to  be  presented  to  the  South- 
east Ohio  United  Brethren  conference  in  Columbus  this  week  ana 
will  come  before  the  East  Ohio  conference  in  Canton  next  week. 

It  has  previously  been  adopted  by  every  United  Brethren 
conference  outside  Onio  which  has  met  in  recent  years. 

The  resolution  follows: 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  universal  church  unity,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  a broad  fellowship  and  in  some  instances  in  organic 
church  union  is  rapidly  increasing  throughout  America,  and  fur- 
ther in  view  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America  and  the 
United  Brethren  Church  during  the  past  several  y^ears,  resulting  in 
a unanimous  approval  of  a syllabus  of  union,  which  was  submitted 
to  all  the  general  bodies  of  these  three  churches  and  approved  by 
their  highest  judicatories: 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  as  a conference  we  vote  our  approval 
of  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  in  May,  1929,  endorsing 
the  syllabus  as  a basis  of  union,  and  that  we  declare  ourselves 
willing  to  go  forward  toward  organic  union  as  rapidly  as  the 
other  bodies  are  ready  to  go  with  us." — Ohio  Christian  News. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Equality  of  all  Christians  before  God,  by  Peter  Ainslie. 
226  pp.  Macmillan,  New  York. 

Pew  'Christian  unity  meetings  have  created  more  discussion 
than  did  the  New  York  Conference  of  the  Christian  Unity  League 
of  a year  ago.  That  such  a conference  should  find  itself  in- 
volved in  controversy  seemed  at  the  time  unfortunate.  But  this 
very  controversy  helped  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
The  volume  of  addresses  from  that  conference  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  hopes  that  fill  the  hearts  of  forward-looking  members 
of  various  communionjk;  ranging  in  faith  from  Unitjarian  to 
Roman  Catholic.  It  is  eminently  worth  while  to  see  all  around 
the  problem  of  Christian  unity,  and  these  addresses  are  a great, 
assistance  in  reaching  this  goal. 

The  Way  of  Prayer,  by  Peter  Ainslie.  Cop  pp.  Christian 
Temple  Press,  Baltimore. 

This  devotional  manual  has  been  revised  and  reprinted  as 
the  edition  of  1924  has  been  sold  out.  It  has  spiritual  insight 
and  grapples  with  some  of  the  difficulties  of  prayer  life.  The 
man  who  writes  it  is  himself  a mystic  and  speaks  of  that  which 
he  knows. 

Introduction  to  Abnormal  Psychology,  by  Fisher.  56.2  pp. 
Macmillan,  New  York. 

Preachers  as  well  as  teachers  feel  the  need  of  understanding 
the  children  and  adults  who  are  called  “queer.”  Some  of  these 
people  may  by  proper  handling  be  turned  back  into  the  paths  of 
normality.  Others  are  hopeless  cases,  and  are  to  be  treated 
with  the  charity  due  the  unfortunate.  This  manual  makes  a 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

Richard  E.  Shields, 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  made  it  possible  for  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
newly  located  at  1309  Chicago  Temple,  77  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  to  be  modestly  but  attractively  furnished  through 
contributions  and  as  an  additional  item  not  included  in  the  regu- 
larly annual  budget.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Van  Tas- 
sell  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Harden  of  McConnellsville,  New  York,  five 
beautiful  green  leather  chairs  have  been  provided.  Through 
the  efforts  of  other  Board  members  the  office  has  been  equipped 
with  a file  cabinet  and  steel  storage  cabinet  in  walnut  finish 
matching  the  desks,  and  with  an  appropriate  floor  covering. 

About  seven  thousand  pieces  of  mail  matter  have  been  sent 
out  during  the  month  of  November,  including  the  supply  of  free 
pamphlet  literature  to  over  300  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, upon  request.  The  following  informational  service  material 
concerning  the  Community  Church  Movement  is  available  without 
charge  from,  the  Chicago  office: 

A.  “The  Community  Churchman,”  sample  copy; 

B.  “What  is  a Community  Church?” 

C.  “Questions  and  Answers  on  The  Community  Church;” 

D.  “A  New  Plan  of  Cooperation  with  the  Home  Missions 
Council,  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  The  Com- 
munity Church  Workers;” 

E.  “Community  Religion — through  Community,  United,  Union 
and  Federated  Chcurches,  ” a price  list  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets available; 

F.  “Community  Religion — How  to  Begin  in  our  Town,”  a 
statement  of  twelve  steps  by  which  any  community  may 
solve  its  united  church  problem; 

G.  A reprint  describing  in  brief  compass  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Community  Church  Workers. 

The  Service,  Bureau,  which  is  a means  of  introducing  compe- 
tent, community-minded  ministers  to  community,  united,  union 
and  federated  churches  desiring  pastors,  is  hoping  to  enroll  over 
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very  good  beginning  of  the  subject  and  has  a sanity  that  has 
often  been  sadly  lacking  in  such  discussion.  The  book  presents 
a good  many  case  studies  which  are,  very  interesting. 


PREDOMINANT  TENDENCIES  AT  THE  BOURNEMOUTH 
CONGREGATIONAL  CONGRESS 

(The  following  lines  are  a short  resume  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Ad. 

Keller,  which  appeared  in  “Christliche  Welt.”) 

The  most  important  theme  of  the  Congress  was:  The  Living 
Church,  Her  authority  and  Her  message.  The  Congregationalists 
renounce  every  Catholic  conception  of  the  Church  of  an  institu- 
tional, episcopal  and  sacramental  character.  They  also  do  not 
conform  to  the  idea  of  the  reordination  of  clergymen;  they  feel 
that  every  Christian  should  be  able,  without  restriction,  to  partake 
' of  Holy  Communion,  and  that  all  obstacles  to  the  extension  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  caused  by  division  among  the  Churches  should 
be  removed. 

The  Protestant  nature  of  the  Congress  was  also  evident  in 
the  discussion  of  problems  relating  to  civilization  and  theology. 
American  theological  modernism  has  its  most  eminent  represen- 
tatives in  the  Congregational  Church  of  the  United  States;  it  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  interesting  to  note  that  at  Bournemouth 
voices  were  raised  against  the  ‘ ‘ humanistic  ’ ’ conception  of  life 
as  represented  by  writers  such  as  Dewey  and  Lippman.  Unlike 
the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches,  the  Congregationalists  are 
not  represented  all  over  Europe,  and  it  is  a source  of  regret  that 
one  heard  such  remarks  at  their  Congress  as:  “The  Gospel  of  the 
English  speaking  peoples.” 

WORKERS  THE  OF  U.  S.  A. 

Executive  Secretary 

a hundred  pastors  who  have  already  written  in  wishing  churches. 
To  date,  several  men  have  been  recommended  to  or  placed  in  a 
number  of  churches. 

Lists  of  community  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  accuracy, 
have  been  exchanged  with  the  state  secretary  of  the  group  in  Iowa, 
with  the  Ohio.  Council  of  Churches,  with  the  Illinois  Council  of 
Churches  and  with  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches.  At 
the  secretary’s  request,  the  headquarters  of  the  denominations  have 
sent  without  charge,  copies  of  their  current  Year  Books. 

The  Community  Church  Workers  is  in  communication  on  new 
churches  and  church  adjustment  in  the  following  localities:  Law- 
rence Harbor,  New  Jersey;  Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  Sunnyside 
Gardens,  New  York;  Wilcox,  Nebraska;  Walton,  Indiana;  Cam- 
den, New  York;  Bitely,  Michigan;  Lewiston,  Illinois;  Chalmers, 
Indiana;  Osceola,  Arkansas;  Flossmoor  Community  Church,  Chica- 
go; Rabun  Gap,  Georgia;  Table  Grove,  Illinois;  and  Dunlap,  Illi- 
nois. 

The  secretary,  during  November,  has  been  in  conference  with 
the  men  of  the  Wmnetka  Community  church;  spoke  to  the  student 
group  at  the  Winnetka  church;  spoke  at  Garden  Prairie,  Illinois; 
preached  the  dedication  sermon  at  the  Community  church  at  Sun- 
man,  Indiana,  D.  F.  Warner,  pastor;  visited  the  Manemont  Com- 
munity church,  Cincinnati;  made  contact  with  laymen  at  Columbus, 
Ohio;  met  with  B.  F.  Lamb,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches  planning  a conference  for  community  church  ministers 
throughout  Ohio  in  connection  with  the  State  Pastor ’s  Conven- 
tion; and  has  conferred  personally  with  many  ministers  who  have 
come  into  the  office. 

President  O.  F.  Jordan,  Gilbert  Counts  and  the  secretary  are 
registered  to  attend  the  Home  Missions  Congress,  December  1st 
to  5th,  when  they  will  take  part  in  a service,  at  the  Potomac 
Heights  Community  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  mail  has  been  full  of  commendatory  letters  for  the  move- 
ment from  many  representative  people  which  gives  real  encourage- 
ment. 


THE  UNITY  OF  CHRISTMAS 

One  time  of  all  the  year  brings  us  up  sharply  to  the  pointedness  of  Christmas  which  speaks  a unity  of  goodwill,  good 
cheer,  and  brotherliness.  We  extend  best  wishes  to  everyone  for  Christmas  filled  with  the  spirit  of  a great  yearning  that  our 
love  may  be  somehow  like  unto  the  love  of  Christ’s  humble  attitude  of  giving  Himself  first  “that  all  these  things” 
might  be  added  to  us.  Give  to  all  the  spirit  of  goodwill  and  see  the  ships  of  Tarshish  laden  with  every  good  thing  come 
sailing  home,  with  love  returned,  for  brotherhood  begets  brotherhood  and  nothing  can  mar  this  kind  of  Christian  unity. 

Merrie  Christmas, 

Merrie  Gentlemen, 

RICHARD  E.  SHIELDS 
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GERMANY  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  OUTLOOK 

Americans  have  visited  Germany  in  great  numbers  this  sum- 
mer drawn  largely  by  the  Passion  Play  and  the  great  World’s 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  in  Berlin.  All  speak  of  the  warm- 
hearted and  cordial  reception.  It  moved  one  profoundly  to  see 
the  American  and  British  flags  flying  beside  the  German  flags 
for  the  first  time  since  1914. 

One  becomes  instantly  conscious  that  there  are  in  Germany 
widely  held  convictions  on  certain  matters  of  deep  international 
concern.  You  cannot  stay  long  in  the  land  without  realizing  what 
an  asset  to  the  stability  and  ordered  life  of  the  Republic  is  the 
personality  of  President  von  Hindenburg.  His  Spartan  probity  of 
character  has  made  him  the  most  commanding  figure  of  his  gen- 
eration. The  preservation  of  his  health  until  his  term  of  office 
expires  has  become  a national  and  international  concern. 

German  political  parties  of  all  faiths  seem  to  be  tenaciously 
united  on  at  least  three  things.  It  is  well  that  they  should  be 
understood,  for  the  German  people  are  expressing  themselves  every- 
where with  unanimity  and  power. 

1.  No  one  who  has  not  been  to  Germany  can  understand 
how  widespread  is  the  resentment  against  the  clause  in  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  which  places  on  Germany  the  sole  responsibility  for 


the  World  War  guilt.  The  Germans  declare  that  governmental 
documents  of  other  lands  issued  within  recent  years  now  justify 
their  demand  for  a revision. 

In  the  view  of  this  feeling  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  27th  reports  that  a strong  appeal 
has  been  made  in  the  French  newspaper  “La  Volonte’’  for  the 
revision  of  the  war  treaties  based  upon  an  excerpt  from  a yet 
unpublished  book  by  Raymond  Poincare  in  which  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  is  quoted  as  revising  his  hitherto  fixed  opin- 
ion regarding  the  Austrian  mobilization  and  the  start  of  the  World 
War. 

2.  The  readjustment  of  the  Polish  frontier,  by  which  pros- 
perous eastern  Prussia  is  separated  from  the  Fatherland,  is  also 
a matter  of  great  moment.  They  feel  that  peace  is  not  certain  if 
this  injustice  is  maintained. 

3.  The  reparation  settlements,  which  have  been  gradually 
reduced  by  international  agreement  since  the  imaginative  figures 
that  followed  the  war,  are  now  beginning  to  press  terrifically  on 
the  German  people.  It  is  a colossal  drain  on  German  prosperity 
and  is  profoundly  affecting  its  attitude  to  world  affairs. 

Evidence  of  the  grip  these  ideas  have  in  the  life  of  Germany 
was  abundantly  given  at  the  recent  elections  when  they  stood 
out  as  the  faith  of  every  political  party  in  the  country. 
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Due  in  a large  measure,  at  least  to  the 
friendly  attitude  of  the  leading  denomina- 
tional churches,  the  federated,  union  or 
community  church  movement  in  Iowa  has 
made  especially  rapid  strides  during  the 
past  year.  A number  of  federations  or 
mergers  of  two  or  more  denominations  or 
branches  of  the  same  denomination  have 
taken  place  within  the  past  few  months 
and  several  are  now  pending  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  time  this  article  was  written 
the  pastor  and  chairman  of  the  official 
board  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful churches  in  the  state  were  invited 
to  a nearby  town  to  address  a men’s  ban- 
quet on  community  church  possibilities. 

The  following  definite  facts  relative  to 
the  exact  situation  in  Iowa  may  help  our 
readers  get  a clearer  view  of  the  present 
development  of  the  movement  in  Iowa. 
At  present  there  are  known  to  be  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred  associated,  affili- 
ated, community,  co-operative,  denomina- 
tional community,  federated,  independent, 
merged  and  union  churches  in  the  state. 
A few  of  these  are  located  in  the  larger 
cities.  A few  are  located  in  county  seat 
towns  or  their  equivalent,  but  the  very 
large  majority  are  located  in  towns  of 
1,000  population  or  under — mostly  under, 
or  in  the  strictly  rural  communities. 

The  writer  has  definite  first  hand  in- 
formation at  hand  relative  to  forty-nine 
out  of  this  number  of  ninety  or  over  and 
from  this  information  has  been  able  to 
work  out  a number  of  facts  which  may  be 
of  interest.  These  forty-nine  according  to 
definite  written  reports  on  file  show  a 
total  membership  of  9,706  or  an  average 
of  198  members  each.  Thirty-five  of  them 
report  regular  pastors  and  negotiations 
are  known  to  be  pending  for  pastors  for 
some  of  the  remaining  ones.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  full  time  pastors,  a few  have 
part  time  pastors  and  a few  are  using  stu- 
dent pastors. 

All  of  these  forty-nine  churches  report 
Sunday  schools,  and  the  total  Sunday 
school  enrollment  is  8,529  or  an  average 
of  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  church  mem- 
bership. A number  report  Sunday  school 
enrollments  in  excess  of  the  church  mem- 
bership. The  average  Sunday  school  at- 
tendance is  reported  at  5,585  for  the  group, 
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or  an  average  of  65.5  per  cent  of  the  en- 
rollment. The  large  majority  of  them  are 
known  to  have  young  peoples  societies, 
missionary  societies,  ladies  aids  and  other 
affiliated  organizations,  altho  definite  data 
is  not  available  on  these  at  this  time. 

Reverting  to  membership  for  a few  more 
facts,  we  find  that  with  First  Federated 
church,  of  Des  Moines,  Mayflower  Com- 
munity church,  of  Sioux  City,  Peoples 
church,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Lyons  Com- 
munity church  (suburb  of  Clinton)  which 
are  the  four  large  city  churches  of  the 
state  left  out,  the  remaining  forty-four 
show  an  average  membership  of  160  each. 
Granting  that  most  of  the  churches  not  re- 
porting are  among  the  comparatively  smal- 
ler ones  of  the  state,  if  an  average  of 
125  members  each  is  used  as  a conserva- 
tive figure,  with  forty  or  more  churchos 
not  definitely  reported,  it  would  appear 
that  the  total  membership  of  such  churches 
in  the  state  now  stands  at  close  to  15,000. 
Incidentally  in  this  connection  it  might 
be  noted  that  the  largest  reported  mem- 
bership is  1,330  and  the  smallest  thirty- 
eight. 

Carrying  these  same  figures  into  the 
Sunday  schools,  it  would  appear  that  ap- 
proximately 13,000  children  and  adults  are 
receiving  their  Sunday  school  training  in 
the  Sunday  schools  of  these  churches  and 
that  the  average  attendance  runs  above 
8,500  each  Sunday.  Among  the  forty-nine 
Sunday  schools  reported  the  average  en- 
rollment is  170  and  the  average  attendance 
114. 

As  indicative  of  the  trend  in  Iowa  the 
writer  will  give  specific  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  more  recent  federations  which 
have  come  to  his  notice  during  the  past 
year.  And  the  last  shall  come  first. 

Federated  Church,  of  Gilman,  Iowa,  be- 
gan functioning  as  such  November  2,  1930. 
It  was  formed  by  a merger  of  the  Metho- 
dist and  Congregational  churches,  with 
the  Methodist  pastor,  Ralph  H.  Supplee,  re- 
maining as  pastor  of  the  federation.  He 
reports  a membership  of  200,  altho  the 
list  is  not  yet  complete  and  a Sunday 
school  enrollment  of  180.  The  church  ser- 
vices and  Sunday  schools  will  be  merged 
into  one  each,  altho  some  of  the  other 
functions  of  the  church  may  be  kept  sepa- 


rate for  a time.  At  present  they  are  usiug 
the  Congregational  church  building.  A 
formal  dedicatory  ceremony  is  planned  for 
the  near  future. 

Another  of  the  recent  consolidations  is 
the  Bonaparte-Harrisburg  Co-operative 
church  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state.  D.  D.  Flanagan,  the  newly  called 
pastor,  reports  a membership  of  about 
500,  a Sunday  school  enrollment  of  294 
and  an  average  attendance  of  160.  Air. 
Flanagan  is  new  to  tne  united  church 
worn,  out  is  taking  hold  of  his  pastorate 
with  enthusiasm  and  feeis  that  he  will 
be  able  to  do  a good  work  there. 

Another  recent  consolidation  has  taken 
place  at  State  Center,  wnere  the  Metho- 
dist and  Fresoyterian  churches  are  work- 
ing together  under  the  name  of  the  State 
Center  Associated  Churches.  The  pastor, 
Jc  red  A.  Smith,  reports  a membership  of 
3?0,  a Sunday  scnool  enrollment  of  216, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  190.  The 
writer  has  received  outside  information 
that  Mr.  Smith  is  doing  a very  good  work 
in  State  Center.  Also  the  church  showed 
a fine  spirit  of  co-operation  recently  when 
they  offered  the  use  of  their  building  to 
the  local  Catholic  church  whose  edifice 
was  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  first  of 
November. 

Southeastern  Iowa  is  again  the  seat  of 
another  merger  of  churches  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Cnion  Church,  of  Morning  Sun, 
by  a co-operative  plan  of  the  Fresbyterian 
and  United  Fresbyterian  churches  of  that 
good  little  town  of  over  800  people.  The 
pastor,  William  J.  Griffin,  reports  a mem- 
bership of  325,  a Sunday  School  enroll- 
ment of  250,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  125. 

Clarksville  Community  church,  of  north 
central  Iowa,  is  another  of  the  more  re- 
cently organized  community  churches.  The 
pastor,  Everett  A.  Sabin,  reports  a mem- 
bership of  249,  a Sunday  sehool  enroll- 
ment of  260,  and  an  average  attendance 
at  Sunday  school  of  135. 

Postville  Community  church,  of  Post- 
ville,  in  the  far  northeast  part  of  the 
state  is  an  example  of  a successful  denom- 
inational community  church.  Altho  af- 
filiated with  the  Dubuque  presbytery  and 
operating  as  a Fresbyterian  church,  their 
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membership  was  originally  mostly  Metho- 
dist and  Congregational,  and  recently  a 
number  of  members  of  the  United  Bre- 
thren church  have  united  with  them.  The 
pastor,  B.  Franklin  Galloway,  reports  a 
membership  of  208,  a Sunday  school  en- 
rollment of  242,  and  an  average  atten- 
dance of  140. 

As  this  article  is  being  written  a fed- 
erated church  is  in  the  process  of  being 
organized  at  Shellsburg,  Iowa,  altho  defi- 
nite data  on  the  same  is  not  available. 
Also  Bethel  Community  church,  'Col- 
lege and  Main  Streets,  Des  Moines,  has 
recently  been  organized.  The  pastor  is 
Marcus  Olson,  and  his  church  has  recent- 
ly had  the  distinction  of  being  the  fifty- 
first  and  last  church  to  join  the  Des 
Moines  area  Council  of  Churches,  of  which 
Bev.  Clifton  E.  Bash,  pastor  of  First 
Federated  Church,  Beaver  Avenue  and 
Adams  Street,  is  the  first  president.  There 
are  other  recent  consolidations  made  and 
pending,  of  which  the  writer  has  some 
knowledge,  but  no  definite  data,  hence 
their  omission  from  this  particular  article. 

In  point  of  numbers  and  size  First  Fed- 
erated Church,  Des  Moines,  continues  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  state  with  a mem- 

NEWS  OF 

Church  Missionaries  meet  Tragic  Fate 

St.  hauls  Union  church,  of  Chicago, 
has  been  supporting  two  missionaries  m 
tropical  Brazil,  far  from  the  haunts  of 
civilization.  .News  came  recently  that 
these  missionaries  had  been  murdered  by 
some  savage  natives.  Their  work  had 
been  directed  by  the  South  American  In- 
land Mission.  St.  Paul ’s  church  is  a great 
missionary  church,  and  these  tidings  have 
brought  a great  sorrow  to  the  congrega- 
tion. i 


Home  Missions  Congress  Will  Grapple 
Some  Beal  Problems 

The  various  organizations  cooperating 
withothe  Home  Missions  Council  and  the 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  will 
hold  a Home  Missions  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, Dec.  1 to  5.  The  Congress  will 
break  up  into  various  groups  for  the  con- 
sideration of  specific  problems.  The  group 
on  comity  and  cooperation  is  slated  to 
consider  the  various  kinds  of  community 
and  federated  churches  and  also  the  larger 
parish.  Such  questions  as  these  are  asked 
in  the  preliminary  program:  “To  what 
extent  are  mission  grants  a factor  in  church 
competition.  How  can  this  factor  be  con- 
trolled. To  what  extent  is  denominational 
building  aid  a factor?  How  can  this  be 
controlled?  To  what  extent  is  denomina- 
tional zeal  a factor?  How  can  this  be  con- 
trolled.” The  sessions  of  the  Congress  will 
be  held  in  Calvary  Baptist  church. 


Plan  of  Union  for  Five  Denominations 

A joint  committee  representing  five  de- 
nominations including  the  three  leading 
Presbyterian  denominations  and  two  Be- 
formed  denominations  have  agreed  upon 
a plan  of  union  for  these  denominations. 
The  plan  must  go  to  the  various  ecclesias- 
tical courts  and  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  it  would  require  several  years  to 
complete  the  union.  The  creeds  of  the  var- 
ious denominations  would  be  considered 
basically  in  agreement.  The  ordination  vows 
proposed  for  ministers  include  a statement 
that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  and  the 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 


bership  of  1,330;  a Sunday  School  enroll- 
ment of  1,000  and  an  average  Sunday 
School  attendance  of  650.  They  have  a 
full  complement  of  affiliated  organiza- 
tions. Their  pastor,  Clifton  E.  Bash,  3207 
40th  Street,  Des  Moines,  is  now  serving 
his  ninth  year  in  that  capacity,  and  has 
recently  been  made  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

We  will  mention  just  one  more  church 
in  detail,  Zion  Federated,  a rural  church 
near  Winterset,  Iowa.  This  church  at 
present  has  no  regular  pastor,  lists  a 
membership  of  95,  q Sunday  School  enroll- 
ment of  90  and  an  average  attendance  of 
50.  This  church  is  among  the  older  fed- 
erated churches  of  the  state  and  is  men- 
tioned primarily  because  it  was  here  in 
the  late  fall  of  1921  that  the  first  Con- 
ference of  Union,  Community  and  Feder- 
ated churches  of  Iowa  was  held  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  R.  Lee  Kirkland. 
This  organization  still  persists"  and  has 
held  nine  annual  conferences,  the  last  being 
at  Fayette,  Iowa,  this  October.  Altho 
small  in  numbers,  so  far,  those  who  have 
pioneered  these  conferences  feel  that  they 
hold  out  possibilities  of  great  usefulness  in 


W.  C.  T.  U.  Head  Addresses  Church 

Leon  D.  Bliss,  pastor  of  Atascadero, 
Calif.,  Community  church  surrendered  his 
pulpit  one  Sunday  morning  recently  to 
Mrs.  Eva  Wheeler,  state  president  of  the, 
W.  C.  T.  U.  She  discussed  the  various 
substitutes  for  prohibition  now  being  pro- 
posed and  found  them  all  faulty. 


Community  Church  Idea  Proves 
to  be  Good  Copy 

Carl  S.  Weist,  pastor  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  Community  church  spoke  recently 
on  “My  Dream  for  this  Church.”  His  ser- 
mon was  so  interesting  that  it  was  printed 
almost  in  full  in  the  Daily  Argus,  the 
local  newspaper.  He  stressed  the  develop- 
ment of  a larger  sympathy  in  his  church 
for  all  the  good  causes  of  the  city  life. 
Among  the  spiritual  ideals  most  necessary 
to  a community  church  he  found  to  be, 
tolerance.  The  minister  looks  forward 
to  a great  missionary  program  for  his 
church  as  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
city  in  which  he  lives  is  the  only  communi- 
ty to  which  he  should  be  loyal. 


Will  Install.  New  Minister  in 
Washington  Church 

Community  church,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
will  install  its  new  minister  the  first  week 
in  December.  A special  meeting  for  this 
purpose  will  be  held  at  the  time  that 
certain  board  members  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  are  in  attendance  at  the 
Home  Missions  Congress.  This  church 
was  founded  by  O.  J.  Bandall,  a Methodist 
minister  who  is  now  prominent  in  the  pen- 
sion department  of  the  government.  He 
still  belongs  to  the  church  and  takes  a 
great  interest  in  its  future.  The  new  min- 
ister is  in  attendance  at  the  American 
University  and  will  give  but  part  of 
his  time  to  the  church. 


Union  Projects  without  Consolidation 

Five  local  churches  of  Wadsworth,  O., 
have  developed  a program  of  union  work 
which  does  not  at  this  time  involve  a 
church  consolidation.  Their  churches  are 
Lutheran,  Disciples,  Methodist  Episcopal, 


the  future,  as  the  movement  enlarges  in 
the  state. 

The  purpose  that  has  been  behind  this 
movement  has  been  to  make  these  annual 
conferences  democratic  in  character,  open 
to  both  pastors  and  lay  delegates  alike  and 
to  make  them  of  mutual  benefit  and  in- 
spiration and  helpfulness  to  those  who  are 
facing  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  com- 
munity type  of  church.  What  is  impera- 
tively needed  is  a wider,  fuller  and  more 
enthusiastic  co-operation  of  all  the  churches 
of  the  community  type  in  the  state.  The 
writer,  who  has  been  conference  secretary 
for  the  past  six  years  hopes  that  this 
article  will  show  in  a small  way  that 
community  type  of  churches  in  Iowa  are 
real  live  going,  working  concerns,  that 
their  members  are  happy  in  their  church 
relationship  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
our  Master. 

The  officers  of  the  Iowa  Conference  of 
Union,  Community  and  Federated  Churches 
are  Clifton  E.  Bash,  3207  40th  St.,  Des 
Moines,  pres.;  O.  B.  Preston,  Allison,  viee- 
pres.;  J.  P.  Johnson,  Union,  secy.;  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Maynard,  2602  26th  St.,  Des  Moines, 
treas.;  and  Samuel  Unger,  Quasqueton, 
missionary  secretary. 


Mennonite  and  Beformed.  A union  Sun- 
day evening  service  will  be  held  all  year. 
The  services  will  be  held  a month  at 
each  building.  A union  vacation  schorl 
was  held  last  summer.  Arrangements  are 
being  completed  for  a union  leadership 
training  school.  Week-day  religious  edu- 
cation for  public  school  pupils  seems  to 
be  in  the  offing. 


Catholic  Priest  Works  with  Ministers 

There  seems  to  be  something  new  under 
the  sun  in  Yuma  county,  Colorado.  There 
is  a county  organization  of  religious  work- 
ers in  which  the  Catholic  priest  is  an 
interested  worker.  The  president  of  the 
organization  is  a Methodist. 


Federation  Secretary  Retires 

Dr.  E.  Talmadge  Boot  has  retired  as 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Churches.  The  Boston  Transcript 
in  its  Churchman  Afield  department  has 
given  the  public  a large  illustrated  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  Dr.  Boot.  The  ac- 
count indicates  the  import  wee  of  his 
work  in  developing  consolidated  churches 
in  over-churched  communities  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Boiston  Transcript  says: 
“It  is  with  much  reluctance  Mr.  Root’s 
associates  have  yielded  to  his  determina- 
tion to  retire  from  active  leadership  of 
the  Federation.  He  plans  to  devote  him- 
self to  phases  of  the  work  which  the  busy 
life  of  an  executive  officer  has  compelled 
him  to  hold  in  abeyance.  The  hope  is 
that  he  will  be  able  to  put  into  permanent 
form  for  use  by  others  vast  stores  of  in- 
formation regarding  both  philosophy  and 
methods  of  church  co-operation  gathered 
in  the  course  of  his  long  experience. 

“All  the  various  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eration have  developed  gradually,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  been  first  in  the 
field  in  its  particular  sphere.  First  came 
painstaking  investigation  of  conditions 
among  rural  churches  in  Massachusetts, 
many  of  them  small  and  in  areas  plainly 
overchurehed.  Never  antagonizing  denom- 
inational traditions  or  interest,  but  seek- 
ing the,  co-operation  of  all.  concerned  by 
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a process  of  natural  development,  eighty 
such  Massachusetts  communities  have  es- 
tablished union  or  federated  churches  and 
a strong  department  has  been  developed  to 
care  for  and  to  widen  their  interest. 

“Surveying  the  loneliness  of  hundreds  of 
patients  in  State  institutions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  lingering  illnesses,  Mr.  Root  set 
himself  about  the  task  of  establishing  a 
permanent  chaplaincy  for  three  of  the  most 
important  of  these  health  centers  in  Rut- 
land. No  branch  of  the  work  has  so  en- 
deared itself  to  churchmen  of  all  denomi- 
nations as  this  human  service.” 

Union  Church  has  Interesting  Features 

Union  church,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
some  interesting  features.  A school  of 
religious  education  has  been  conducted  this 
autumn  on  Monday  evenings.  The  Sun- 
day school  has  made  an  average  attendance 
of  200  for  the  past  year.  On  Nov.  30,  Oli- 
ver D.  Sewall,  of  Boston,  spoke  in  be- 
half of  a new  building  project.  John  B. 
Lewis  is  pastor  of  the  church. 


Methodist  Pastor  Promotes  Union  Spirit 

William  I.  Jones,  of  Yuma,  Colo.,  is  a 
former  federated  church  pastor  now  serving 
a Methodist  church  at  Yuma.  He  has  not 
lost  his  old  time  enthusiasm  for  church 
cooperation  as  is  seen  by  the  fact  that 
the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches 
recently  arranged  union  services  for  both 
morning  and  evening  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  What  the  outcome  of  this  acquain- 
tance will  be  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 


Organizes  a New  Community  Church 

Martin  T.  Pope,  minister  of  First  Chris- 
tian church,  of  Panhandle,  Texas,  had  been 
a reader  of  The  Community  Churchman  for 
quite  a while.  He  has  caught  the  vision 
of  what  the  community  church  movement 
might  mean  to  his  section  of  the  coun- 
try. He  has  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  organizing  a community  church  at  Con- 
way, Texas.  A staff  correspondent  of 
the  Amarillo  Daily  News  reports  the  new 
movement  as  follows: 

“A  community  church,  one  of  the  few 
of  its  kind  anywhere  in  this  section,  was 
organized  last  Sunday  at  Conway  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Martin  T.  Pope, 
pastor  of  the  First  Christian  church  of 
Panhandle. 

“The  new  church  is  interdenominational 
in  nature  and  includes  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
United  Brethren  and  others. 

“The  new  church  was  organized  with 
38  members  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
list  of  names  on  the  roster  will  be  swelled 
to  around  50  as  a result  of  a campaign 
being  put  on  to  secure  new  members. 

“Ray  Callihan  was  named  chairman 
of  a board  of  five  members  for  the  new 
church.  M.  C.  Mitchell  of  Shell  City,  Mis- 
souri, a Methodist  by  denomination,  has 
been  secured  for  full-time  pastor  of  the 
new  church.  Through  a finance  campaign 
$1,500  was  raised  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  church  for  the  year.  While  it  was 
not  in  cash,  it  was  secured  in  pledges. 

“There  was  not  enough  strength  in  any 
one  denomination  at  Conway  to  organize 
and  maintain  a church  so  the  different  in- 
terests have  pooled  their  money  and  time 
to  maintain  one  church  for  all. 

“The  new  pastor  will  preach  both  Sun- 
day morning  and  night  and  a young  peo- 
ple’s meeting  will  be  held  about  6:30 
o’clock  each  Sunday  night.” 


Minister  Has  Been  In  Bay  City 
Thirteen  Years 

Henry  Kreulen  went  to  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian church,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  thir- 
teen years  ago.  This  fact  was  noted  in 
a special  service  of  the  church  on  Nov.  2. 
Mr.  Kreulen  organized  the  Community 
church,  of  Kawkawlin,  and  has  been  its 
pastor.  He  preaches  at  other  points,  and 
is  tireless  in  an  apostolic  ministry  of 
reaching  needy  points  with  the  gospel. 


Bread  upon  the  Waters 

About  three  years  ago,  the  then  secre- 
tary of  the  Community  Church  Workers 
visited  Gilman,  Iowa,  and  spoke  on  the 
various  methods  of  church  consolidation. 
The  address  was  given  in  the  town  hall 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate  pros- 
pect for  action.  However,  the  idea  seems 
to  have  taken  root  as  the  following  clip- 
ping from  the  Gilman  Dispatch  will  in- 
dicate: 

“Believing  the  interest  of  their  com- 
munity best  served  by  one  cooperative 
rather  than  separate  churches,  the  Meth- 
odist and  Congregational  churches  of  Gil- 
man have  consolidated  to  form  what  is 
to  be  known  as  Federated  church  of 
Gilman,  Iowa.  Each  church  has  selected  a 
committee  of  three  who  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  Ralph  H.  Supplee,  now 
with  the  Upper  Iowa  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  to  be  their 
new  pastor.  Although  here  but  a month, 
Mr.  Supplee,  working  through  various  com- 
mittees, has  made  it  possible  for  services 
of  the  new  church  to  begin  Sunday.  In 
a few  weeks  when  the  organization  is 
complete,  he  hopes  to  plan  a Sunday  when 
there  shall  be  a formal  dedication,  when 
speakers  from  the  various  denominations 
interested  will  appear  on  the  program.  For 
the  present  services  will  be  held  in  the 
Congregational  church.” 


Secure  a Pastor  for  Lakewood,  O. 

Community  church  of  Lakewood,  O.,  has 
secured  a new  pastor  from  Florida.  He  is 
F.  H.  Nelson,  of  Delray  Beach.  The  call 
was  issued  to  Mr.  Nelson  the  last  week 
in  October  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  may 
soon  find  it  possible  to  come  to  the  field. 
Dr.  F.  S.  Fulmer  was  the  retiring  pastor. 
The  church  worships  in  an  edifice  in 
the  midst  of  Lakewood,  a suburb  of  Clsve- 
land,  formerly  occupied  by  the  United 
Brethren. 


Progress  under  a new  Pastor 

C.  K.  Richard  is  at  work  in  his  new 
pastorate  with  Sauganash  Community 
church,  of  Chicago.  The  Sunday  school 
and  church  attendance  this  fall  has  sur- 
passed all  former  records.  The  church  has 
an  exclusive  field  in  a high  grade  neigh- 
borhood and  should  look  forward  to  a 
very  fine  future. 


Minister  Becomes  a State  Senator 

Cliff  Titus,  pastor  of  community  church, 
of  Joplin,  Mo.,  has  been  elected  a member 
of  the  Missouri  Senate.  He  will  con- 
tinue as  pastor  of  the  church,  as  his  du- 
ties as  senator  will  require  only  three 
months  away  from  home  each  two  years, 
part  of  which  time  Mr.  Titus  may  re- 
turn for  his  Sunday  engagements.  Mr. 
Titus  is  known  nationally  through  the  com- 
munity church  movement  as  the  former 
president  of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers. His  entrance  into  politics  was  not 
of  his  own  seeking,  and  seems  to  have 
happened  quite  suddenly.  He  will  carry  into 
political  life  some  very  unusual  gifts.  He 
has  a clear  vision  of  modern  issues,  a 
great  gift  in  making  friends  and  an  abil- 
ity to  do  team  work  in  an  organization. 
At  the  same  time  he  knows  how  to  main- 
tain his  independence  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment. The  tall  pine  of  the  Ozark  country 
is  sure  to  be  heard  from  at  the  state  cap- 
ital of  Missouri. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  *ize  or  con- 
itruction.  Estimate* 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow 
ing  outfits  for  organ* 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organ* 
for  Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hinner*  Organ  Oo., 

Pekin,  IU. 


POTSoTIrD  GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hanging* 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestment* 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 
COX  SONS  VINING,  Inc. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


An  Ideal  Birthday  Gift 

To  be  ideal,  a birthday  gift  must  bring  joy  to  the  receiver  and  a message  of  love 
from  the  giver. 

Is  there  not  some  one  for  whom  you  would  like  to  have  guaranteed  such  an 
ideal  gift  for  each  year  of  his  or  her  life T 

This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  the  annuity  plan.  You  can  make  absolute 
provision  that  throughout  the  lifetime  of  a loved  one  he  or  she  will  receive  a 
definite  sum  on  each  birthday.  And,  eventually,  the  net  remaining  principal  of 
your  gift  will  be  used  for  the  cause  of  Christ  on  the  foreign  field. 

Write  today  to  Mr.  William  ET.  Lipphard,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  full  information.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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New  Church  Meets  with  Success 

A little  over  a year  ago  the  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  churches  of  Orland, 
Calif.,  were  united  in  a federated  church. 
Orland  consists  of  a community  of  1,200 
people  with  a surrounding  rural  popula- 
tion of  about  4,000  people.  There  have 
been  ten  protestant  churches  and  a Cath- 
olic church  in  this  small  community.  After 
the  organization  of  the  new  federated 
church,  A.  G.  McVay  was  called  as  pas- 
tor. He  has  been  a devout  apostle  of 
church  union.  Por  ten  years  he  was  pas- 
tor of  Federated  church  at  Elk  Grove, 
Calif.,  and  for  one  and  a half  years  was 
at  the  Carlsbad  Union  church.  The  Or- 
land church  is  responding  very  well  to 
Mr.  McVay ’s  leadership.  The  recent  fi- 
nancial drive  went  over  the  top  by  $200. 
Congregations  are  increasing  and  the  peo- 
ple are  much  encouraged  over  their  future. 


Home  for  Ministers  will  Enlarge  Plan 

The  Congregationalists  have  for  several 
years  had  an  institution  in  'California 
known  as  Pilgrim  Place  in  Claremont.  It 
offered  a series  of  apartments  and  cottages 
for  retired  ministers  and  missionaries  at 
a nominal  price.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
this  an  interdenominational  institution 
when  funds  are  available. 


Two  Federated  Churches  Now  Without 
Pastors 

Two  Illinois  federated  churches  are  now 
without  pastors,  those  at  Rosamond  and 
LaHarpe.  Congregational  units  are  to 
be  found  in  each  of  these  churches. 


New  Pastor  Located 

At  Holmesville,  Ohio,  is  a new  federat- 
ed church  just  formed  this  year  of  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  elements.  This 
church  continued  through  the  conference 
year  with  the  Methodist  minister  leading. 
Now  the  federated  church  has  called  a 
Presbyterian,  Chauncey  Gleason. 


Union  Church  Secures  a Boy  Worker 

Union  church,  of  Kenilworth,  111.,  of 
which  Dr.  H.  L.  Willett  is  pastor,  has  se- 
cured a Boy ’s  Work  Director  in  the  per- 
son of  Clive  Glover.  A group  of  twenty 
boys  is  being  formed  to  be  known  as  the 
Six  Day  Club.  The  group  is  limited  to 
twenty  boys. 


. Activities  at  Park  Ridge 

Park  Ridge  Community  church  has  been 
pretty  busy  this  fall.  A new  high  level 
was  established  in  Sunday  school  atten- 
dance. Ushers’  reports  indicate  about 
a ten  per  cent  gain  in  church  attendance 
this  fall  compared  with  last  year.  The 
Women’s  Circle  conducted  a bazaar  which 
netted  over  six  hundred  dollars  and  will 
present  a home  talent  play  in  December 
called  “The  Birds’  Christmas  Carol.’’  The 
Men’s  Club  reached  a high  level  of  at- 
tendance at  its  November  meeting.  The 
pastor  of  the  church  has  had  five  funer- 
als and  three  weddings  during  the  month 
besides  many  special  addresses.  The  Union 
Thanksgiving  service  of  Park  Ridge  was 
held  in  Community  church. 


Have  a Sunday  Evening  Club 

Community  church,  of  Ludington,  Mich., 
is  conducting  a Sunday  club  this  year. 
On  Nov.  23,  the  pastor,  W.  F.  Heldstab, 
gave  an  address  on  prayer  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a forum. 


Mrs.  Humphrey  Touring  the  Country 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Humphrey  is  touring  the  coun- 
try in  behalf  of  the  missionary  work  in 
which  she  and  her  husband  are  engaged 
in  the  republic  of  Salvador.  She  visited 
Kawkawlin,  Mich.,  and  the  pastor,  Henry 
Kreulen,  gave  up  his  pulpit  to  her  in  the 
Kawkawlin  church  and  in  two  other 
churches  which  he  serves.  He  urges  the 
church  everywhere  to  give  her  a hear- 
ing. She  has  visited  Park  Ridge  and  Mat- 
toon  in  Illinois.  She  has  spoken  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas.  Recently  she  secured 
transportation  to  make  a trip  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  where  she  will  make  Longview 
her  headquarters.  Appointments  for  her 
are  being  made  by  David  R.  Piper,  of 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


New  Pastor  Gets  Results  at  Rio 
Hondo,  Tex. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  local 
newspaper  tells  a most  encouraging  story 
of  church  progress  at  Rio  Hondo,  a village 
in  the  Rio  Grande  valley  of  Texas: 

“A  modern  attractive  new  church  build- 
ing and  an  increase  in  membership  of 
52  since  the  first  of  March  is  what  the 
community  church  has  accomplished  here 


since  the  coming  of  Thomas  Joyner  eight 
months  ago. 

“The  annual  congregational  meeting  of 
the  church  was  held  here  this  week  with 
reports  from  all  church  organizations. 

“The  Ladies  Aid  who  have  shown  extra- 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 

Book  and  Paper  Together 

Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “ Community  Church- 
es,” by  David  R.  Piper,  sometime. 
And  they  also  must  have  The  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  book  is 
bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth  and 
sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs  you 
one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you  buy 
a book,  either  a renewal  or  a new 
subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
cents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


MEMBERSHIP  TRANSEER 
CERTIFICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  small 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for  those 
churches  that  practice  infant  dedi- 
cation. 

Membership  transfers,  Book  of  60 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
50c. 

Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  HL 


REMAINDER  STOCK  AT 
HALF  PRICE 

A year  ago  Holmes’  “The  Mind  of 
St.  Paul”  came  off  the  Macmillan 
press  and  we  secured  a large  job  lot. 
We  have  a few  copies  left  that  are 
slightly  shelf  worn,  but  are  not  other- 
wise damaged.  These  will  go  at  half 
price,  one  dollar  a copy  postpaid.  Those 
wishing  to  have  this  book  mailed  as  a 
Christmas  present  may  have  a personal 
card  enclosed.  Prof.  Holmes  is  the  for- 
mer president  of  Drake  University  and 
now  teaches  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  There  is  natning 
like  this  book  in  its  field. 

Send  orders  to 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education  and 
training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships  at 
$100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  recieved  into  tho 
big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church  pas- 
tors and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 
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ordinary  activity  reported  $500  made  by 
that  organization  this  year. 

“It  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Ladies  Aid,  Kum  Joyous  Class  and  the 
Christian  Endeavors  that  a new  church 
building  was  financed  and  erected,  to- 
gether with  the  untiring  work  of  the  build- 
ing committee.  The  new  church  council 
for  the  year  includes:  Morris  Houghtelling, 
Tom  Burroughs,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Warren,  Mrs. 
Forrest  Woodside,  Mrs.  Victor  Heinig, 
Mrs.  M.  Weimer,  H.  Brotzman,  B.  J. 
Sitz,  Melvin  Rosendahl  and  Rev.  T.  Joyner, 
as  ex-officio  officer. 


The  Spirit  of  Union  in  Ohio 

Astonishing  progress  is  to  be  noted  in 
Ohio  in  the  way  of  church  consolidation 
and  church  cooperation.  First  Reformed 
church,  and  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Barbeton  were  federated  in  January,  1929. 
The  fruit  of  their  federation  is  to  be  seen 
in  a new  $140,000  building.  Floyd  Win- 
throw  is  the  pastor.  Each  congregation 
in  the  federation  maintains  its  relation- 
ships with  the  higher  courts  of  the  de- 
nominations involved.  The  first  year  of 
the  federation  the  membership  increased 
by  87. 


Fire  Leads  to  Union 

The  destruction  of  the  church  edifice 
at  East  Side  Presbyterian  church,  of  To- 
ledo, has  led  to  the  union  of  that  congre- 
gation with  the  United  Presbyterian 
church  of  the  same  section.  The  first  com- 
bined service  was  held  October  5.  B.  T. 
Burnworth,  former  pastor  of  the  East  Side 
Presbyterian  church,  is  now  pastor  of 
the  united  church. 


OHIO  (NEWS 

Forest  Hill  Community  church  of  Akron, 
O.,  held  a booster  meeting  on  Friday  even- 
ing, November  7,  at  which  time  reports 
of  the  past  years  work  were  made  and 
plans  perfected  for  the  coming  year.  The 
following  were  some  of  the  things  that 
the  church  has  accomplished  during  the 
past  year  as  reported  by  Joe  Dudley, 
pastor  of  the  church.  Since  last  Octo- 
ber the  church  has  added  38  new  names 
to  its  membership  roll,  and  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  Sunday  School  has  been  in- 
creased from  300  to  380.  The  average 
attendance  of  the  Sunday  School  in  1927- 
1928  was  118  while  in  1929-30  it  was  154. 
On  the  last  Easter  Sunday  they  had  an 
attendance  of  over  300,  and  in  the  fall 
on  Rally  Day  there  were  277.  A Vaca- 
tion Bible  School  was  conducted  with  an 
average  attendance  of  50  in  1929,  and 
74  in  1930.  Last  year  the  young  people 
Society  was  awarded  the  cup  for  having 
the  best  all  around  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  in  Summit  County.  The  church 
also  sponsors  a Boy  Scout  Troup  with  15 
scouts. 

The  church  maintains  a continuous  reli- 
gious survey  of  the  Forest  Hill  communi- 
ty which  numbers  over  600  families  and 
2,000  individuals.  By  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  folks  they  are  able  to  arrange 
a program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  budget  for  the  next  year  was  pre- 
sented recently  and  many  of  the  people 
made  their  pledge  for  the  coming  year. 
Gilbert  Counts  was  the  speaker  of  the 
evening. 

The  Community  church  at  Dublin  is 
making  some  very  fine  progress  in  its  fall 
work.  They  publish  a little  paper  that 


is  called  “Community  Calendar.”  It  cer- 
tainly lives  up  to  its  names  and  has  many 
items  of  interest  about  the  church  and 
the  community.  The  pastor,  Ralph  Loomis, 
is  the  strong  leader  of  this  church.  His 
people  aro  such  fine  workers  that  they 
come  to  the  church  at  night  and  work  in 
the  digging  of  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing, and  then  they  secure  the  help  of 
the  county  graders  for  the  making  of 
the  lawn. 

Federated  church  of  Cnagrin  Falls  ob- 
served its  yearly  consecration  service 
for  all  of  the  officers  of  the  church  and 
the  church  school.  This  has  become  a 
very  fine  day  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  During  this  service 
some  of  the  parents  bring  their  children 
to  bo  dedicated  to  the  church,  and  others 
were  received  into  the  church  as  adults. 

Wm.  L.  Jones,  of  Yuma,  Colorado,  made 
this  state  a visit  a short  time  ago.  We 
men  of  the  community  church  work  were 
glad  to  see  him  for  we  remember  some 
of  the  fine  work  that  he  did  in  the  Com- 
munity church  at  Gunnison,  Colo.  If  there 
is  a church  open  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, ad  they  are  in  need  of  strong  lead- 
ership, ho  is  the  man. 

The  churches  in  this  part  of  the  state 
are  making  good  progress  this  fall  in 
spite  of  the  hard  times.  This  kind  of 
financial  condition  of  the  country  is  just 
the  very  thing  that  makes  united  churches 
succeed.  We  have  over  120  united  churches 
in  this  state  with  just  two  failures.  How 
is  that  for  a low  percentage?  No  won- 
der the  conservative  papers  make  such 
a great  write  up  about  the  failure  of  one 
of  these  churches.  They  do  not  get  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  very  often  so  they 
have  to  make  the  most  of  it  when  they 
have  the  opportunity. 

— Gilbert  Counts 


WAYS  OF  WORKING 
Election  of  Officers 

Is  there  anything  that  makes  quite  so 
much  trouble  around  a church  as  the  elec- 
tion of  officers?  If  the  same  old  officers 
go  in  year  after  lear,  there  is  talk  of  a 
clique.  If  annual  changes  are  made  the 
church  is  forever  experimenting  with  new 
people,  only  a few  of  whom  make  good  at 
the  jobs  for  which  they  are  chosen.  Some 
churches  have  a nominating  committee 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Seerotary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

180  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


whose  report  is  usually  accepted  without 
challenge.  A wise  commitee  can  select  a 
better  set  of  officers  than  a town  meeting 
democracy  can.  However,  the  church  that 
does  not  allow  nominations  from  the  floor 
and  occasionally  over  rule  its  nominating 
committee  is  flirting  with  danger.  Some 
churches  have  a rule  against  the  re-elec- 
tion of  officers.  It  is  a most  unwise  rule. 
Sometimes  a Sunday  school  superintendent 
is  so  much  more  capable  than  any  one  else 
in  town  that  he  ought  to  be  kept  on  his 
job  for  twenty  years. 

The  Small  Group  Principle 
The  small  group  principle  around  the 
churches  is  more  important  than  most  of 
us  realize.  The  choir  naturally  forms  such 
a group,  with  its  own  social  and  play-time. 
The  high  school  young  people  are  such  a 
group.  The  idea  of  socializing  a whole 
big  church  as  one  unit  is  an  almost  impos- 
sible project.  The  women  that  want  to 
sew  and  talk  are  of  one  sort  and  the  wo- 
men that  want  to  study  and  think  are  of 
another.  Organized  Sunday  school  classes 
make  excellent  small  group  organizations. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  people  can  have  a much 
better  time  together  than  can  two  hun- 
dred. There  is  an  opportunity  for  real  in- 
timacy in  the  small  group.  The  church 
must  make  room  in  it  for  various  levels  of 
intelligence  and  various  types  of  person- 
ality. 


Get  a Free  Sample  Copy  of 

higley’s  Pocket  S.  S.  Quarterly 

It  has  delighted  thousands,  it  will  inspire 
and  please  you.  It  is  orthodox,  practical,  brief, 
concise,  designed  to  enable  Busy  Folks  to  get 
the  “meat”  of  the  lesson  quickly  and  easily. 
It  has  no  special  Church  doctrine  to  promote 
or  defend,  simply  seeks  to  present  the  truth. 
Is  not  too  brief  to  be  practical.  68  pages  4x7. 
Convenient  to  carry  in  the  pocket  to  study 
the  lesson  at  odd  moments.  Price,  less  than 
most  quarterlies,  only  5c  per  copy  in  lots  of 
ten  or  more.  A postal  card  will  bring  a sample. 

THE  HIGLEY  PRINTING  GO.,  Butler,  Ind. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun, 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  Ail  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 


COMMUNITY  RELIGION 


It  has  been  decided  that  religious  con- 
ditions in  Hometown  are  not  satisfactory. 
There  are  too  many  churches,  too  weak 
churches  or  no  churches  at  all.  Someone 
who  believes  in  the  goodness  of  life,  and 
the  possibilities  in  Hometown  wants  now 
to  do  something  about  it.  He  has  heard 
of  two  thousand  Community,  United,  Hnion 
or  Federated  Churches  already  in  existence 
in  these  United  States.  He  wishes  to  be- 
gin to  bring  the  local  community — his  “be- 
loved Community’’ — to  the  highest  level 
of  Christian  living,  through  unity,  good- 
will and  oneness  of  action.  How  shall  he 
begin? 

First:  He  will  begin  to  talk  about  it 
to  neighbors,  ministers  and  friends.  He 
will  tell  of  the  needs  which  are  not  now 
being  met.  He  will  find  delight  in  that 
“doing  together’’  feeling  which  will 
broaden  the  community  fellowship.  He 
will  want  more  information  about  the 
Community  Church.  He  knows  it  is  a 
church  combining  all  denominations  in  one 
membership,  serving  the  whole  communi- 
ty in  all  of  its  manysided  needs  and  he 
begins  to  learn  of  the  rapid  success  of 
these  churches  in  every  state  in  the  union. 

Second:  He  finds  neighbors  together  in 
most  other  ventures  in  Hometown — 
Grange,  Lodge,  school,  clubs  or  improve- 
ment as  associations,  why  not  also  in  reli- 
gion? This  he  suggests  at  the  local  meet- 
ings he  attends. 

Third:  If  there  is  more  than  one  church 
in  Hometown  he  suggests  forming  a Joint 
Committee  of  laymen  and  ministers  to 
talk  over  uniting  these  churches.  They 
will  inform  themselves  fully  with  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  and  face  every  diffi- 
culty fairly.  They  will  ascertain  the  facts 
in  Hometown  as  to  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities for  service. 

Fourth:  They  will  secure  a speaker  on 
the  subject  of  the  Community  Church  and 
hold  a Union  mass  meeting  to  hear  how  it 
has  been  done  elsewhere.  He  will  fairly 
present  each  type  of  organization  possible 
for  Hometown. 

Fifth:  Having  decided  it  can  be  done 
because  it  has  been  done  they  call  together 
the  denominational  authorities  of  each  of 
the  local  chuhches  in  Hometown. 


“How  to  Begin  in  Our  Town’’ 

Sixth:  Following  the  willingness  of  each 
church  leader  to  see  something  construc- 
tive done  in  Hometown,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee then  secures  model  constitutions, 
legal  advice,  and  program  leadership  up- 
on the  best  plan  to  be  presented  in  a docu- 
ment, to  be  entitled,  “Proposed  Plan  of 
Unity’’  which  will  be  presented  after  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  full  membership 
of  each  church.  These  leaders  will  bear 
in  mind  the  principles-* adopted  jointly  by 
The  Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U. 
S.  A.,  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  and  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  as  a guide  to  their  delibera- 
tions: 

A — The  primacy  of  the  community  in- 
terests and  the  rights  and  affections 
of  the  smaller  groups  as  well  as  of  the 
larger. 

B — That  the  church  should  be  so  formed, 
and  its  affairs  so  conducted,  that  in 
all  things  local  it  will  work  toward 
a single  church  consciousness,  while 
in  its  outside  affiliations  it  shall  ob- 
serve such  missionary  objectives  and 
fellowship  interests  as  continue  to  en- 
list the  affection  of  the  membership. 

C — That  it  shall  show  sacred  regard  for 
the  ceremonies,  customs  or  sacraments 
through  which  the  several  groups  have 
been  wont  to  express  themselves, 
making  suitable  arrangements  for  their 
continuance. 

D— That  its  affiliations  shall  be  such,  as 
on  the  one  hand,  will  not  interfere 
with  the  development  of  a single 
church  consciousness,  and  a new  com- 
munity ideal  and  on  the  other  will 
keep  it  in  touch  with  the  going  order 
of  Christendom  and  in  harmony  with 
those  ideals  and  convictions  which, 
through  the  generations,  have  become 
contributions  of  world  wide  value. 

Seventh:  Such  a plan  of  union  should 
then  be  brought  before  the  Comity  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Council  of  Churches 
or  such  interdenominational  body  as  ex- 
ists for  Hometown  and  the  provisions 
granted  as  right  and  feasible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  of  union. 


Eighth:  Each  church  after  full  publi- 

city has  been  given  all  facts  in  these  steps 
taken  should  then  vote  by  ballot  and  up- 
on a sufficient  majority  agreeing,  The 
United,  or  Community  Church  of  Home- 
town is  ready  to  adopt  a Constitution,  By- 
laws and  covenant  and  proceed  as  the  Unit 
Church  of  the  Community. 

Ninth:  A minister  may  be  secured  ably 
qualified  either  through  the  Service  Bu- 
reau of  The  Community  Church  Workers 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  or  through  local  denom- 
inational headquarters  and  it  is  vital  that 
he  be  prepared  to  carry  forward  a strong 
Christian  Community  program  with  tact, 
discrimination  and  appreciation  of  the 
God-given  responsibility  placed  upon  him 
in  Hometown. 

Tenth:  A new  community  ideal  should 
now  be  sought  through  leadership,  study, 
planning  and  survey.  It  should  include 
a new  program  of  worship,  religious  edu- 
cation, community  service  and  recreation. 
An  intelligent  Christian  program  should 
now  be  carried  forward  merging  all  tra- 
ditional ways  into  a strong  modern  Com- 
munity Church. 

Thus  Hometown  answers  the  prayer  of 
our  Lord  “that  they  may  be  one.’’ 


UNION  OF  THE  CHURCHES 
IN  BELGIUM 

The  Protestant  Churches  in  Belgium  are 
divided  into  two  principal  groups:  the 

Protestant  Evangelical  Church  Union 
(State  Church)  and  the  Christian  Mission- 
ary Church  of  Belgium  (Free  Church).  A 
very  friendly  spirit  already  exists  between 
the  two  groups  but  at  the  last  council 
of  the  Church  Union  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  the  Churches  could 
not  eventually  become  united.  The  idea 
is  still  a new  one  but  it  is  under  discus- 
sion and  there  is  every  possibility  of  the 
Missionary  Church  being  approached  on 
this  matter. 


ON  TACKY  DAY? 

Did  you  hear  of  the  freshman  who 
walked  through  the  art  museum  and  stop- 
ping in  front  of  a mirror,  exclaimed:  “It 
must  be  a Rembrandt’’? — Calumet  Vacuum 
Cleaner. 


Your  Magazine  List 

Any  of  the  standard  journals  may  be  ordered 
through  us.  Enclose  list  price  of  the  journal  wished 
and  add  to  the  order  seventy-five  cents  to  renew  The 
Community  Churchman  for  one  year.  You  save  25 
cents  and  the  labor  of  writing  one  letter.  We  will 
quote  rates  on  three  or  more  journals.  Send  your 
order  to 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


Job  Printing 

Ministers  may  have  a thousand  calling  cards  on 
a good  grade  of  stock  for  $4.50.  Why  not  print  a 
sermon?  We  will  gladly  supply  you  an  estimate  on 
such  a job.  It  might  be  cheaper  than  a Christmas 
card  to  each  of  your  friends.  Correspondence  is 
solicited. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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Association  Of  Catholic  Students 

The  report  of  the  journey  to  South  America,  of  Mr.  Hen- 
riod,  secretary  of  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation 
contains  a description  of  a Catholic  Students’  Association 
in  Santiago.  This  is  a flourishing  enterprise  on  a far  big- 
ger scale  than  the  Association  in  that  city.  It  has  a splendid 
building  and  an  excellent  library  for  its  thousand  students. 
The  studies  are  directed  by  young  and  capable  priests. 

This  Catholic  centre  is  not  reserved  for  students  only. 
The  religious  activities  include:  1.  An  important  press 

service;  2.  Series  of  religious  lectures  given  in  the  San- 
tiago theatre;  3.  Courses  of  theology  for  the  members  of 
the  club  on  subjects  such  as  “The  Mysteries”,  “The  mystery 
of  the  Mass,  its  History  and  Origin”,  “Science  and  Faith”, 
etc.;  4.  A circulating  Library;  5.  The  Distribution  of  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  published  at  Brussels;  6.  The  dis- 
tribution in  the  hospitals  of  week  old  newspapers  and  pack- 
ets of  cigarettes.  This  centre  has  been  in'  existence  a few 
years. 


Protestant  Youth  In  Poland 

Pastor  W.  Brauer  has  had  occasion  to  travel  to  the  front- 
ier of  Soviet  Russia.  He  reports  that  fear  of  banishment  to 
Siberia  is  in  every  heart  and  is  betrayed  in  the  eyes  of 
many.  50,000  Protestants  however  are  doing  their  best  to 
keep  the  torch  of  their  faith  burning.  Although  many 
families  are  still  living  in  dug-outs  and  sheds,  four  new 
churches  have  been  founded  and  houses  of  prayer  have  been 
reopened.  A hunger  for  the  word  of  God  is  manifest 
throughout  the  land  and  the  people  flock  to  the  churches. 
Youth  also  is  awakening  on  the  frontier  of  Soviet  Russia.  No 
definite  youth  programme  has  yet  been  formed  but  there 
are  definite  signs  that  young  people  are  becoming  conscious 
of  their  mission.  Plans  are  being  made,  friendships  being 
formed.  They  are  brothers  in  faith  and  wish  to  enlist  in 
the  army  of  light. 

A general  conference  of  Home  Missions  took  place  in 
Pozen  and  was  attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  seven 
Protestant  Churches  of  Poland.  A Youth  Commission  was 
formed  to  promote  contacts  between  young  workers  in  the 
different  Churches. 


BOOKS  ON  THE 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH 


(1)  Piper,  “The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper 
cover  $1.00 

(2)  Hooker,  “How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
Missions  council  25 

(3)  “Floor  Plans  for  a Community  Building” 

Very  suggestive  to  a building  committee  .50 

(6)  Sample  package  of  five  tracts  10 

“Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Community 
Church” 

“What  is  a Community  Church?” 

“Constitution  of  the  Mariemont,  Ohio,  Commun- 
ity Church” 

“The  Neighborhood  Plan” 

“A,  Fudamental  in  a Community  Church” 

(100  of  any  of  the  above*  tracts  for  $1.00)  ‘i 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  Communism  Of  Religious  Ideas 

On  a railroad  train  one  day  a young  minister  met  his 
former  teacher  who  expounded  systematic  theology. 
This  professor  had  in  his  pocket  a document  of  which 
he  was  very  proud.  “I  have  just  written  a tract  which 
sets  forth  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Baptists.”  The 
young  minister  was  immediately  interested.  ‘‘I  went  all 
the  way  through  the  seminary  without  finding  what 
these  tenets  are”,  he  declared.  The  two  settled  into 
silence  while  the  young  minister  read  the  manuscript  of 
the  tract.  When  the  reading  was  finished,  the  professor 
urged,  the  young  minister  for  an  opinion  of  it.  “Why 
professor,  these  may  be  the  tenets  of  the  Baptists,  but 
not  a one  of  them  is  distinctive.  Everything  here  is 
held  by  one  or  more  other  religious  denominations.” 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  make  a more  insistent  claim 
that  they  have  a “peculiar  plea”  than  do  most  religious 
communions.  But  it  has  never  been  decided  just  what 
this  plea  is.  Such  liberal  interpreters  of  this  commu- 
nion as  Dr.  Peter  Ainslie  would  say  that  their  plea  is  a 
message  to  the  Christian  world  in  behalf  of  union.  But 
another  group  represented  by  the  sympathetic  readers 
of  a Cincinnati  journal  would  say  that  the  plea  of  the 
Disciples  is  for  a reproduction  in  modern  life  of  the  an- 
cient church,  its  doctrines,  ordinances  and  fruits.  The 
process  is  not  fundamentally  one  of  union  of  sects  but 
a calling  of  individuals  to  ancient  standards — a restora- 
tion. 

To  examine  the  claims  of  uniqueness  set  forth  by 
these  two  denominations  helps  to  illustrate  what  is  true 
of  many  others.  There  doubtless  was  a time  when  Bap- 
tists held  to  some  tenets  to  which  no  other  communion 
gave  testimony.  But  the  Baptists  are  no  longer  the 
sole  witness  to  the  desirability  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state..  They  are  not  the  only  people  that 
believe  in  a regenerate  church  membership.  They  are 
not  the  only  people  that  practice  the  immersion  of  be- 
lievers. One  might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  the 
professor’s  twelve  unique  testimonies  and  find  not  a 
one  which  is  not  shared  with  some  other  Christian 
bodies.  The  Baptists  are  not  unique  in  the  possession 
of  any  one  particular  testimony,  but  rather  in  the  pecu- 
liar combination  of  testimonies  which  they  generally 
give.  i 

Conservative  Disciples  are  not  alone  in  holding  that 
they  have  restored  the  ancient  church.  Once  Presby- 
terians thought  they  had  done  this  very  thing.  Con- 
gregationalists  once  argued  for  their  polity  as  being 
the  new  testament  model.  And  many  Episcopalians 
still  feel  that  their  church  is  the  one  which  keeps  in 
line  with  the  practice  of  the  church  of  the  apostles.  Nor 
may  liberal  Disciples  maintain  that  they  are  the  only 
people  who  witness  to  Christian  union.  There  are  pro- 
phets of  this  great  cause  in  practically  all  the  leading 
protestant  communions.  These  voices  in  behalf  in 
Christian  union  may  not  always  agree  on  methods. 
But  they  are  agreed  on  the  sinfulness  and  waste  of  the 
present  sectarian  order. 

Of  course,  if  one  hunts  long  enough  he  may  find 
practices  and  beliefs  that  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the, 
sect  holding  to  them.  A small  sect  of  Presbyterians 


circularizes  us  urging  that  no  Christian  vote  until  the 
name  of  God  is  put  into  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Brethren  would  seem  to  hold  a near  mono- 
poly on  the  practice  of  feet  washing.  The  Douhkobors 
of  Canada  developed  a conviction  that  it  was  sinful  to 
wear  clothes.  And  the  Molokani  in  Russia  hold  that  the 
proper  food  of  man  is  milk  only.  But  a review  of  three 
hundred  years  of  Protestant  history  would  show  that 
there  has  been  a gradual  appropriation  by  one  denomi- 
nation of  the  other  denomination’s  peculiar  goods.  In 
strong  Baptist  territory,  Methodists  do  a lot  of  immers- 
ing. And  in  strong  pedo-baptist  territory.  Disciples 
churches  tend  to  become  “open  membership”  and  to 
admit  unimmersed  people  to  fellowship.  Episcopalians 
are  “broad  church”  in  Boston  in  the  presence  of  en- 
trenched Unitarianism. 

This  communistic  use  of  ecclesiastical  goods  is  going 
forward  with  increased  rapidity  in  these  latter  days. 
The  greater  mobility  of  population  allows  people  to 
move  around  very  much.  Particularly  the  young  married 
people  of  the  cities  expect  to  be  transferred  periodically 
Not  finding  their  ancestral  denomination  in  the  new 
home,  they  join  a neighborhood  church.  After  an  ex- 
perience in  several  denominations,  they  come  to  the 
concision  that  one  denomination  is  as  good  as  anoth- 
er. Such  an  attitude  is  often  condemned  by  preachers 
as  religious  indifferentism.  It  is  not  necessarily  that. 
Even  professional  students  of  religion  would  have  dif- 
ficulty in  stating  accurately  the  tenets  of  four  or  five 
denominations.  Then  why  expect  it  of  the  layman? 
What  the  layman  means  is  that  he  finds  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  and  the  fruits  of  the  Christian  character  in  every 
denomination  with  which  he  becomes  identified.  For 
him  these  things  are  of  more  importance  than  theo- 
logical distinctions. 

While  this  is  going  on  among  the  laymen,  a similar 
process  is  going  on  among  ministers.  They  change  from 
one  denomination  to  another  by  the  hundreds  every 
year.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  the  most 
prominent  ministers  of  a denomination  were  not  reared 
in  the  denomination  they  now  serve.  In  New  York,  the 
leading  Congregational  pastor,  Dr.  Cadman,  is  still  a 
Methodist.  One  might  go  over  a list  of  prominent  min- 
isters of  that  city  and  find  that  they  had  changed. 
Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  the  liberal,  is  now  safely  en- 
folded in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  one  of  the  leading 
Unitarian  preachers  was  trained  to  be  a Catholic 
priest.  These  men  who  have  changed  have  shown  them- 
selves particularly  effective  because  the  very  process 
of  change  was  liberalizing.  Such  men  are  the  heirs  of 
more  than  one  set  of  religious  ideas. 

So  the  communism  of  religious  ideas  goes  forward 
merrily.  A few  watch-dogs  of  the  denominational 
order  deplore.  They  undertake  to  pump  up  the  old  loyal- 
ties. But  it*  is  a sorry  business.  One  may  attend  the 
national  gatherings  of  every  one  of  the  leading  denomi- 
nations and  hear  routine  discussions  of  organizational 
matters,  but  hardly  ever  a word  on  “distinctive  denomi- 
national tenets.”  The  fire  has  gone  out  of  that,  and 
no  one  is  able  to  rekindle  it. 

All  efforts,  therefore,  to  preserve  distinctive  denomi- 
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national  tenets  is  misplaced  effort.  No  one  wants  to  do 
anything  other  than  to  preserve  the  truth  in  Protes- 
tantism without  regard  to  where  it  came  from.  That  is 
a different  matter  than  preserving  some  idea  because 
it  was  once  affectionately  held  by  some  group  of  Chris- 
tians. 

No  matter  how  much  a man  may  love  his  pet  religious 
idea,  he  gives  it  a better  chance  in  a large  fellowship, 
than  in  a small.  His  desire  to  set  this  idea  off  to  one 
side  and  guard  it  as  the  property  of  a sect  shows  a fun- 
damental skepticism  as  to  its  validity. 

The  technique  of  Protestant  denominationalism  was 
always  wrong  save  in  the  face  of  bitter  persecution.  If 
one  will  take  out  of  the  word  “toleration”  all  the  at- 
mosphere of  condescension  and  put  into  it  sympathy 
and  brotherliness,  one  finds  it  the  solvent  of  the  Pro- 
testant problem. 

We  already  have  a large  measure  of  communism  in 
religious  ideas.  We  need  more.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
any  truth  that  it  should  have  the  largest  possible  hear- 
ing. Only  when  Christians  come  together  and  hold 
their  spiritual  goods  as  once  .primitive  Christians  held 
their  material  goods,  can  we  hope  for  the  largest  relig- 
ious life.  “No  man  called  anything  that  he  had  his 
own.” 


Home  Missions  Faces  Its  Problems 

The  Home  Missions  Congress  held  in  Washington  the 
first  week  in  December  brought  to  the  fore  the  out- 
standing problems  of  this  type  of  enterprise.  The  con- 
ference method  which  was  followed  for  two  days  allow- 
ed the  humblest  member  of  the  Congress  to  voice  his 
disapproval  of  bad  practice. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Brunner  sounded 
the  keynote  when  he  declared  that  up  to  now  the  talk 
of  comity  in  home  mission  work  had  scarcely  gotten 
beyond  the  stage  of  talk.  In  fields  where  there  is  no 
hope  of  developing  strong  self-supporting  churches,  a 
considerable  measure  of  comity  has  been  achieved. 
This  is  notable  in  the  West  Indies  and  is  making  a start 
in  the  Indian  work.  But  a state  federation  secretary 
declares  he  can  show  a town  in  a progressive  mid- 
western  state  where  there  are  nine  churches  in  a village 
of  fourteen  hundred,  every  one  of  them  receiving  some 
form  of  denominational  aid.  Pleasant  resolutions  on 
comity  will  never  satisfy  the  public.  Situations  like* 
this  must  be  remedied. 

There  were  some  great  prophetic  moments  in  the 
meeting  at  Washington.  The  speeches  by  negro  dele- 
gates rose  to  greater  heights  than  any.  The  negro 
Christian  has  become  vocal  on  abuses  which  he  classes 
along  with  the  caste  distinctions  of  India.  And  an- 
other great  moment  was  that  in  which  the  moderator 
of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  told  how  his  church 
had  resulted  from  the  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of 
home  missionary  people  in  his  land.  He  showed  the 
community  church  to  have  been  an  intermediate  step 
toward  unity. 

The  task  of  home  missions  in  America  may  not  in- 
volve the  organization  of  many  more  churches.  It  cer- 
tainly involves  closing  up  a lot  of  competing  ones.  But 
we  conceive  that  it  involves  most  of  all  aid  to  non-com- 
petitive churches  among  under-privileged  people.  And 
with  this  aid  should  go  suggestions  as  to  new  methods 
of  quickening  the  spiritual  life. 


What  Holds  The  Farmer  To  His  Task 

Wheat  is  at  the  low  level  of  two  generations  fol- 
lowing a prolonged  period  of  depression  of  farm  mar- 


kets. It  makes  one  ask  why  farmers  stay  at  the  task.  Per- 
haps the  man  who  owns  his  farm  stays  because  he  can- 
not sell  and  get  away.  But  the  tenant  farmer  could 
leave.  Up  until  recently  the  cities  were  able  to  absorb 
all  that  came.  But  something  held  millions  ofi  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  the  soil. 

It  is  the  lure  of  something  mystical  that  does  it. 
The  city  man  feels  it  too,  for  he  most  often  chooses  the 
country  as  his  place  for  a vacation.  The  automobile 
has  made  it  possible  for  millions  to  go  where  they  want 
to.  They  most  often  seek  the  beauty  spots  of  the  big. 
out-of-doors. 

The  farmer  senses  this  beauty  and  appreciates  it  to 
the  full.  And  he  senses  something  else  that  only  the, 
man  who  stays  awhile  can  appreciate  completely.  He 
is  dealing  with  life.  The  young  things  that  come  in 
the  spring  are  cared  for  through  an  interesting  adoles- 
cence until  they  come  to  maturity.  There  is  no  young 
thing  on  the  farm  that  is  not  interesting. 

The  city  man  who  has  never  known  farm  life  may 
regard  the  farmer  as  an  anti-social  person.  Country 
people  know  fewer  people,  but  they  know  them  bet- 
ter. There  is  time  in  the  winter  months  for  all-day 
visits.  And  many  farm  processes  require  an  exchange 
of  labor  which  means  more  fellowship.  Nowhere  will 
a community  rally  with  more  generosity  than  a coun- 
try community  when  disaster  threatens  a family. 

These  facts  make  it  easier  for  a farmer  to  be1  relig- 
ious than  it  is  for  the  city  man.  If  rural  church  mem- 
bership is  losing  and  city  church  membership  is  gain- 
ing, something  is  wrong  in  church  methods.  It  is  not 
inherent  in  the  rural  environment.  The  man  of  the 
open  country  stays  because  of  ideas  that  are  akin  to 
religion  and  these  should  help  the  church  succeed. 


Notes  And  Comments 

The  Community  Churchman  comes  out  this  month 
in  a new  type  face  which  we  hope  will  be  pleasing  to 
our  readers.  And  it  is  printed  from  a new  press  and. 
in  a new  city.  Henceforth  the  Mid-Land  Press,  of  Spen- 
cer, Indiana,  will  be  our  printers.  They  have  a large 
press  and  are  printing  a number  of  agricultural  papers. 
This  printing  concern  is  owned  by  Samuel  R.  Guard, 
who  is  treasurer  of  the  Community  Church  Workers. 
Correspondence  on  Community  Churchman  matters 
will  continue  to  go  to  Park  Ridge,  111. 


One  might  guess  that  the  present  economic  condi- 
tions would  be  favorable  to  the  development  of  new 
community  churches.  The  reports  made  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  administrative  committee  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  indicates  live  projects  in  many 
communities  looking  toward  consolidation  of  churches. 
The  Community  Churchman  will  go  to  many  new  read- 
ers this  month  who  are  seeking  a method  of  improv- 
ing religious  organization. 


Suggestions  are  solicited  for  the  improvement  of 
“your  paper.”  This  paper  could  not  long  exist  without 
serving  the  real  needs  of  its  subscribers.  Several  have 
written  recently  with  suggestions.  A dozen  letters  of 
a constructive  sort  might  bring  large  changes  in  edi- 
torial policy. 


We  offer  two  bargains  to  renewal  subscribers  as  well 
as  to  the  new  ones.  A two  dollar  book,  “The  Mind  of 
St.  Paul,”  and  the  paper  for  one  year  go  for  two  dollars. 
Or  a copy  of  Piper’s  “Community  Churches”  in  paper 
and  the  Churchman  may  be  had  for  $1.50. 
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COMMUNITY  RELIGION 

Carl  S.  Weist 


If  one  is  looking  for  clear,  frank,  up-to-date  state- 
ments of  the  positions  of  some  leading  denominations 
in  America,  he  will  find  them  in  “Community  Religion.” 
Here  is  a conscientious  attempt  to  set  forth  the  raison 
d’etre,  if  you  please,  of  the  major  denominations  by 
those  well  qualified  to  speak.  It  is  worth  anyone’s  read- 
ing and  should  do  much  good  in  clarifying  for  us  the 
sometimes  beclouded  issues  when  churches  of  a com- 
munity look  toward  coming  together  into  a denomina- 
tional, federated,  or  independent  community  church. 

Mr.  Hargreaves,  the  compiler,  in  the  first  chapter  sets 
forth  the  purpose  of  the  book  which,  he  says,  is  to  state 
the  values  or  emphases  of  the  various  sects.  His  idea 
is,  that,  if  we  understand  what  the  distinctive  con- 
tributions of  the  denominations  have  been  we  shall  be 
better  enabled  to  preserve  those  contributions  and 
make  a place  for  them  in  the  united  church  of  the  com- 
munity. In  other  words,  he  seeks  to  discover — to  use  a 
mathematical  term — the  Least  Common  Multiple,  that 
is,  the  collective  figure  which  will  contain  all  the  values 
of  the  denominations  involved.  In  setting  this  purpose 
forth,  Mr.  Hargreaves  speaks  of  “great  principles,”  “dis- 
tinctive emphasis,”  “those  great  findings,”  “those 
great  elements  of  faith”,  “values”,  “historic  principles 
and  controlling  purpose”,  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions. So  enthusiastically  and  persistently  does  he  play 
these  values  up  that  one  is  all  agog  over  adventuring 
further  in  the  discovery  of  them  as  set  forth  by  the 
denominational  representatives. 

We  do  not  go  far,  however,  before  we  meet  up  with 
many  surprises.  The  authors  state  the  distinctive  em- 
phasis, but  do  not  seem  to  be  very  much  concerned 
about  their  distinctiveness.  More  than  that,  through- 
out they  seem  to  be  seeking  that  which  so  many  church- 
men are  questing  for  in  these  days,  not  the  Least  Com- 
mon Multiple,  but  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor.  The 
distinctive  emphasis,  once  stated,  seems  to  be  relegated 
to  the  rear  while  that  which  is  common  to  all  denomi- 
nations is  brought  to  the  fore. 

For  example,  let  us  quote  from  the  Baptist  repre- 
sentative. After  talking  about  the  “free  life  of  the 
spirit  . . . exaltation  of  the  inward  light  . . . social 
passion  and  democracy  . . . purely  spiritual  experi- 
ence” and  other  points  emphasized  by  Baptists,  he  says, 
“Many  of  the  principles  which  Baptists  have  histori- 
cally held  and  for  which  on  occasion  they  have  suf- 
fered persecution  have  been  the  possession  also  or  have 
become  the  possession  of  other  Christian  bodies  or  of 
the  church  at  large.  It  is  easily  credible,  also,  that 
other  Christian  bodies  conserve  by  other  means  some  of 
the  spiritual  values  for  which  Baptists  contend.”  Here, 
it  is  plain  to  see,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Greatest 
Common  Divisor. 

Take  the  Congregationalist.  After  enumerating  in- 
dependence, democracy,  zeal  for  social  welfare,  liberal- 
ity, freedom,  cooperation,  as  emphasis  of  his  denomi- 
nation,  Dr.  Palmer  concludes,  “Congregationalists 
claim,  of  course,  no  exclusive  possession  of  these  char- 
acteristics and  gladly  recognize  and  rejoice  in  their  at- 
tainment by  other  bodies  along  other  roads  of  pro- 
gress.” 

Listen  to  the  Methodist.  One  would  expect  here  a 
very  “distinctive  emphasis”  or  “value.”  After  mention- 
ing “inner  experience”,  “sanctification”,  “witness  of  the 
spirit”  as  distinctive  of  Methodism,  the  writer  adds, 


“However,  Methodists  do  not  claim  any  monopoly  upon 
these  emphases.  Others  have  held  them  and  still  hold 
them.” 

When  we  sift  these  statements  down,  the  reader  is  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  various  denominational  repre- 
sentatives that  nothing  which  is  vital  to  human  life 
and  religion  is  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  one  de- 
nomination, but  that  the  real  “values”  of  any  one  de- 
nomination are,  in  the  last  analysis,  common  property 
of  all.  In  other  words,  we  have  a clear  setting  forth  in 
this  book  of  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor — the  faith 
which  runs  through  all  the  denominations.  The  book 
thus  leaves  us  with  the  impression,  as  some  one  has 
suggested,  that,  if  the  beliefs  and  emphases  of  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  were  laid  down  side  by  side  and 
the  points  in  common  were  canceled  out,  there  would 
be  nothing  but  non-essentials  left. 

At  least  so  it  seems  to  the  author  of  that  last  chap- 
ter, “The  Transformation  of  Protestantism”,  Prof.  John 
T.  McNeill  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  whither  we  are  travel- 
ing when  he  says,  “From  this  divided  condition  and  di- 
visive spirit  Protestantism  is  now  apparently  escaping 
to  enter  upon  a new  era  in  which  the  spirit  of  commun- 
ion will  find  religious  and  social  expression  to  the  re- 
making of  community  life.”  He  thinks  that  the  sit- 
uation is  painful  but  has  elements  of  hope.  Note  this 
statement,  “Our  fathers  had  no  hesitancy  in  affirming 
the  superiority  of  the  denomination  to  which  they  gave 
special  allegiance.  Almost  nobody  makes  such  an  af- 
firmation today;  yet  preferences  and  aversions  persist.” 
In  closing  the  book  Prof.  McNeill  sounds  a high  note. 
He  sees  the  church  of  the  future  respecting  tradition 
but  daring  to  advance  beyond  it,  by  pioneering  in  the 
realm  of  cooperative  endeavor  and  climbing  the  heights 
of  corporate  experience. 

As  one  reads  the  book,  he  is  led  to  wonder  how  large 
a book  it  would  have  taken  to  set  forth  the  distinctive 
emphasis  of  the  one  hundred  seventy-four  other  de- 
nominations in  America,  and  whether  it  is  quite  fair  to 
stop  with  six.  Certainly  there  must  be  many  other  “dis- 
tinctive emphases”  which  are  just  as  worthy  of  being 
conserved  as  those  set  forth  in  “Community  Religion.” 
At  this  very  point  we  meet  the  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting the  compiler  of  the  Least  Common  Multiple: 
if  he  should  attempt  to  bring  all  the  essential  and  non- 
essential  denominational  emphases  into  one  household 
of  faith,  they  would  probably  mount  up  into  extrava- 
gant figures.  Since  this  is  true,  would  it  be  better  to 
cancel  out  and  preserve  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor 
and  discard  the  remainder — the  non-essential  ac- 
cumulations of  the  centuries?  To  preserve  “those  great 
elements  of  faith”  we  all  have  in  common  and  scrap  the 
rest?  The  concensus  of  opinion  in  “Community  Relig- 
ion” seems  to  favor  that.  And — there  is  no  use  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  any  longer — so  does  the  writer. 

“Community  Religion  and  the  Denominational  Heri- 
tage” (Harpers)  by  J.  Robert  Hargreaves,  Robert  A. 
Ashworth,  Albert  W.  Palmer,  W.  E.  Garrison,  William 
Warren  Sweet,  William  Adams  Brown,  Howard  C.  Rob- 
bins, John  T.  McNeill. 


The  critic  of  the  church  finds  it  a lot  easier  to  find 
fault  than  the  workers  do  to  carry  on  the  work. 
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AT  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GATE 

Aretas  W.  Nolan,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 


“Now  Peter  and  John  went  up  together  into  the  tem- 
ple at  the  hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour.  And  a 
certain  lame  man  was  carried,  whom  they  laid  daily  at 
the  gate  of  the  temple  which  is  called  Beautiful,  to  ask 
alms  of  them  that  entered  into  the  temple;  who  seeing 
Peter  and  John  about  to  go,  into  the  temple,  asked  an 
alms.  And  Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  him,  with 
John,  said,  “look  on  us.”  And  he  gave  heed  unto  them 
expecting  to  receive  something  of  them.” 

Then  Peter  said,  “Silver  and  gold  have  I none;  but 
such  as  I have  give  I thee;  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk.  And  he  took  him  by  the 
right  hand  and  lifted  him  up;  and  immediately  his 
feet  and  ankle  bones  received  strength,  and  he,  leaping 
up,  stood,  and  walked,  and  entered  with  them  into 
the  temple,  walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising  Qod.” 

Peter  and  John  went  to  the  temple  to  find  God.  At 
the  Beautiful  Gate,  they  found  a brother  in  need.  He 
was  lame  and  asked  alms  of  the  men  of  God.  What 
did  the  poor,  man  need  most?  Peter  said,  “Silver  and 
gold  have  I none, — but  such  as  I have,  give  I thee;  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and 
walk.”  What  Peter  had,  what  he  gave,  and  what  the 
poor  man  needed,  was,  the  power  of  God,  manifested 
in  his  life  to  make  him  whole.  And  this  he  found  at 
the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple.  The  Church  of  Christ 
is  the  Beautiful  Gate  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Men 
in  life’s  needs  still  seek  the  Beautiful  Gate  and  beg 
alms.  There  are  Peters  and  Johns  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate  to  say:  “In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth; 
rise  up,  and  walk.” 

“Silver  and  gold  have  I none,  but  such  as  I have  give 
I thee,”  is  still  the  word  of  Christ’s  Church  and  the 
men  of  God  who  stand  at  the  Beautiful  Gate.  Mate- 
rial things  are  not  given  first  place.  Emerson  said, 
“Things  are  in  the  saddle,”  but  Christ  said,  “Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  all  these  things  will 
be  added  unto  you.” 

What  is  offered  the  brother  in  need  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate? — It  is  the  power  of  God  to  make  men  whole,  so 
that  they  can  rise  and  walk.  It  is  strength,  courage, 
faith,  and  victory  in,  life’s  tasks  that  the  church  of- 
fers. It  is  loyalty  to  God  and  man — the  greatest  law 
and  deepest  necessity  in  human  life.  It  is  spiritual 
power,  clean  hearts,  and  refined  wills  to  choose  right 
values,  that  the  church  offers.  It  is  the  abundant  life 
— the  perfect  life,  the  eternal  life,  that  may  be  found 
at  the  Beautiful  Gate. 

In  all  human  issues  there  is  greater  power  and  suc- 
cess in  achievement  through  organization.  So  in  this 
greatest  of  all  human  concerns,  our  right  relationship 
to  God  and  man,  a relationship  in  terms  of  love,  loyal- 
ty and  goodwill — it  is  necessary  that  there  be  organiza- 
tion, and  the  church  is  the  only  human  organization, 
divinely  ordained  to  carry  on  unselfishly,  and  uphold 
increasingly,  these  great  ideals.  It  is  through  the 
power  and  strength  of  the  organized  and  unified 
church,  that  God  works  out  his  purposes  for  the  in- 
dividual and  for  society. 

There  are  good  men  and  women  who  do  not  believe 
that  the  church  is  necessary  in  our  civilization.  They 
may  maintain  perhaps  high  moral  standards  and  be 
good  citizens.  I think  of  their  lives  as  analagous  to 
dead  wires,  running  near  and  parallel  to  live  wires 
charged  from  some  central  dynamo  carrying  the  elec- 


tric currents  of  power.  These  dead  wires,  because  they 
are  near,  become  charged  by  induction  and  carry  some 
of  the  current  flowing  over  from  the  live  wire.  The 
church  and  its  ideals  of  love,  goodwill,  service,  justice, 
and  morality,  charge  the  whole  social  structure  with 
its  dynamic  of  power — and  all  worthy  clubs,  societies, 
fraternities,  and  organizations,  get  their  inspiration, 
and  their  highest  ideals  from  the  Church  of  Christ, 
whether  they  know  it,  or  acknowledge  it  or  not. , 

The  church  is  the  treasure  house  of  the  world’s  high- 
est ideals,  noblest  traditions,  most  promising  hopes, 
purest  living,  highest  manifestations  of  love  and  good- 
will, and  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish  service. 

All  men’s  real  needs,  and  all  life’s  chief  concerns  are 
supplied  at  the  Beautiful  Gate.  Every  good  and  worthy 
human  cause  appeals  to  the  church. 

It  has  undergirded  and  reinforced  men’s  material  in- 
terests. A church  in  the  community  is  its  best  guaran- 
tee of  sound  and  successful  business  progress.  A story 
is  told  of  a company  of  men  opposed  to  churches,  who 
founded  a community  in  which  no  church  was  allowed 
and  in  which  no  church  members  could  live.  Across 
the  river  from  this  churchless  town  a small  company 
of  settlers  builded  a church.  The  bell  rang  out  over 
the  river,  its  challenge  to  the  godless  community.  One 
by  one  the  families  moved  their  homes  over  to  the  side 
where  the  church  bells  rang,  and  continued  their  busi- 
ness in  the  churchless  town.  But  the  church  became 
as  a city  of  refuge  against  the  avengers  of  blood,  and 
the  town  without  the  church  became  a deserted  village. 

The  church  has  always  fostered  and  promoted  edu- 
cation. It  has  believed  that  Christ  spoke  truly  when  he 
said,  “You  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free.”  The  first  schools  and  colleges  were 
founded  by  the  church,  and  the  church  has  always 
thrown  the  weight  of  her  wonderful  influence  on  the 
side  of  universal  education.  At  the  Beautiful  Gate 
there  is  light — “The  light  that  lighteth  every  man  who 
cometh  into  the  world.” 

The  church  has  purified  social  and  civic  relations.  It 
has  provided  recreations  that  recreate,  and  it  has  purg- 
ed the  threshing  floors  of  vile  political  corruption,  and 
driven  the  money  changers  from  the  temples  of  God. 
It  has  led  militantly  for  the  righteousness  that  ex- 
alteth  the  nation.  Someone  has  said  that  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  was  written  into  our  Constitution 
because  100,000  preachers  got  mad.  Let  us  hope  they 
will  stay  mad,  and  a few  million  more  of  us  get  mad- 
der, until  wet  throats  shall  cease  their  wicked  propa- 
ganda for  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
The  Peters  and  Johns  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  are  say- 
ing to  the  nations,  “Arise  and  walk  in  the  power  of  his 
righteousness. 

The  church  has  always  guarded  the  sanctity  of  the 
home.  As  the  bride  of  Christ,  it  has  nurtured  the 
sacred  home  interests,  and  taught  that  Christian  love  is 
the  safest  and  surest  bonds,  guaranteeing  the  integrity 
of  the  home.  The  home  of  the  Christian  is  the  nearest 
to  heaven  on  earth. 

The  church  is  the  Beautiful  Gate  to  eternal  life.  A 
rich  pilgrim  started  on  a long  journey  to  visit  his  king. 
His  retinue  of  men  and  equipment  was  large  and  gor- 
geous with  splendor  and  luxury.  When  he  comes 
within  sight  of  the  king’s  realm,  he  is  met  at  the  outer 
gate  of  the  court  by  the  keeper  who  tells  him  that  he 
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must  leave  on  the  outside,  some  of  his  equipment  and 
some  of  his  friends.  Only  those  who  are  loyal  to  the 
king  and  to  each  other  can  enter  here.  There  mate- 
rials that  are  likely  to  absorb  his  hearts  interests,  must 
be  cast  off.  The  piglrim  obeys.  He  enters  the  outer 
court,  with  his  friends  and  his  goods.  He  is  met  at  the 
inner  gate  by  one  who  orders  that  all  his  goods,  and 
all  his  friends  must  remain  behind — he  must  go  alone 
into  the  presence  of  the  king.  As  he  stands  trembling 
with  uncertain  fears  before  the  inner  gate— a strong 
and  beautiful  messenger  comes  out  from  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  leads  him  with  love  and  assurance  to 
the  very  throne  of  the  great  king. 

We  are  the  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  the  Great  King. 
We  are  met  at  the  Gate  which  is  called  Beautiful— the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  keepers  tell  us  that  we  must 
leave  behind  certain  possessions  and  perhaps  certain 
friends.  We  enter  with  loyal  friends  into  the  courts 
of  his  kingdom.  Finally  we  shall  come  to  the  inner 
gate— the  grave  of  death.  We  must  leave  all,  and  we 
pause  with  fear.  But  a gentle,  yet  strong  messenger 
from  the  king,  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  leads  us  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shad- 
ows, out  into  the  sunlight  of  the  presence  of  the  great 
king — into  life  eternal. 

“Peter  and  John  went  up  together  into  the  temple.” 
If  the  church  is  to  be  the  Beautiful  Gate  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven — then  all  the  Peters  and  Johns  must 
go  up  together.  They  must  have  the  vision  of  a unified 
brotherhood  of  Christ’s  disciples. — Note,  I said  “Christ’s 


disciples.”  Being  a teacher  I think  in  terms  of  classes, 
learners  and  teachers. 

Let  me  carry  out  the  figure  of  union  in  terms  of  a 
great  school.  Christ  is  the  teacher.  The  Bible  is  the 
text-book.  All  who  have  enrolled  are  disciples  under 
the  great  teacher.  There  we  have  union.  Shall  I re- 
fuse to  sit  in  the  class,  because  some  other  pupil  under- 
stands the  teacher  or  text  book  differently  than  I do, 
or  shall  I force  other  pupils  out  for  the  same  reason? 
Rather  should  I not  fellowship  with  them  all,  contend- 
ing for  the  faith  as  I see  it — but  loving  the  disciples  all, 
having  charity  and  tolerance  for  all,  in  the  faith  that 
because  we  all  have  the  same  teacher,  the  same  text 
book,  and  are  sons  of  God,  we  shall  all  come  to  see 
the  truth  as  it  is  lived  in  the  Great  Teacher.  I chal- 
lange  my  brethren  to  meet  me  on  these  common 
grounds,  that  we  may  go  up  together  to  the  Beautiful 
Gate,  and  become  Peters  and  Johns  to  dispense  the 
powers  of  God  to  a world  in  need — looking  not  for  sil- 
ver and  gold — but  for  life,  whole  life,  abundant  life — 
to  rise  and  walk.  The  church  needs  strong  men,  united 
to  hear  the  burdens  of  a crippled  humanity,  to  stand 
at  the  Beautiful  Gate  and  say — “Such  as  I have,  give 
I unto  thee. — In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth, 
Rise  up  and  walk.” 

And  they  shall  prosper — that  love  the  church — and 
they  shall  enter  the  kingdom,  walking,  leaping  and 
praising  God. 

(This  lay  sermon  shows  us  the  heart  of  a state  uni- 
versity professor  who  has  loved  the  church  and  the 
religion  of  Christ.  Editors.) 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  CHURCH  CONSOLIDATION 

By  Cliff  Titus 


Last  week  I was  in  Collinsville,  Oklahoma,  by  invita- 
tion, to  speak  on  the  community  church  movement  be- 
fore a group  of  people  representing  three  or  four 
churches  and  several  from  no  church. 

Collinsville  is  just  about  an  average  town  of  its  size, 
about  twenty-five  hundred  population.  And  the  church 
situation  there  is  just  as  it  is  in  hundreds  of  small 
towns;  four  or  five  church  buildings  and  congregations. 
Most  of  them  are  without  resident  ministers,  and  the 
one  with  a resident  minister  just  able  to  keep  going,  at 
any  rate  able  to  keep  the  doors  open  on  Sunday. 

There  isn’t  any  argument  as  to  the  future  of  these 
churches.  It  is  an  utter  economic  impossibility  for 
them  to  go  on  as  they  are  and  hope  to  do  anything 
that  will  even  resemble  an  adequate  church  program. 
They  can  go  together  and  have  one  good  church,  or 
they  can  stay  apart  and  have  four  pitiable  failures  as 
is  now  the  case. 

The  people,  at  least  a large  part  of  them,  want  to 
get  together.  They  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they 
should  be  divided.  They  know,  as  all  sensible  people 
know  today,  that  denominational  differences,  so-called, 
are  purely  bunk.  They  know  that  they  have  these 
separate  churches  merely  because  of  tradition  and  be- 
cause of  the  insistence  of  overhead  denominational 
organizations  whose  secretaries  depend  on  them  for 
their  salaries.  They  know,  as  ail  people  know,  that 
there  are  not  two  people  in  a hundred  today  who  have 
any  real  religious  reason  for  belonging  to  one  religious 
group  in  preference  to  another. 

And,  so,  from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  common 
sense  and  real  effective  religions,  these  people  have 
decided  that  they  want  a community  church,  a church 
that  will  be  inclusive  enough  to  take  in  all  who  are  in- 


terested in  vital  religion,  regardless  of  their  individual 
creeds  or  opinions.  So  they  arranged  this  meeting  to 
hear  about  the  community  church  idea. 

The  people  came,  with  earnest  and  sincere  minds  to 
find  out  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  They  wanted  to 
hear  about  the  community  church,  and  they  wanted 
to  ask  questions. 

But  some  others  were  there,  evidently  not  with  any 
sincere  desire  to  find  out  the  truth  about  this  mat- 
ter and  to  be  willing  to  follow  the  truth,  but  with  the 
very  pronounced  purpose  of  “showing  up”  the  speak- 
er, and,  by  heckling  and  sinister  questioning,  “prove” 
to  the  people  present  that  the  whole  community 
church  movement  is  a colossal  failure! 

Of  course  these  gentlemen,  who  happened  to  be 
preachers,  didn’t  know  anything  about  the  community 
church,  either  by  actual  experience  or  by  any  fair  degree 
of  reading.  And,  of  course,  they  didn’t  want  to  know 
anything  about  it.  What  they  wanted  was  to  make  the 
people  lose  faith  in  it,  and  they  wanted  to  do  it,  either 
by  fair  means  or  foul  (and  they  resorted  to  both!) 

Of  course  they  didn’t  get  anywhere.  Their  purposes 
were  too  apparent  anc^  their  tactics  too  far  removed 
from  honest  and  sincere  desire  for  the  truth  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  any  of  their  hearers.  In  fact  they 
provided  the  very  best  kind  of  living  illustration  as  to 
the  type  of  mind  and  the  caliber  of  individual  which  is 
today  opposing  the  union  of  the  church.  Every  per- 
son there  could  see  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
moved  by  fear  and  prejudice  and  bigotry.  In  their 
zeal,  without  knowledge,  they  destroyed  their  own  pur- 
pose. This  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  remarks  of 
the  people  who  remained  after  the  meeting. 

But,  here  is  the  pitiful  part  of  this  whole  program 
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of  Christian  unity  that  is  so  much  needed  and  that 
must  come  if  the  church  is  to  go  on  in  the  future:  So 
many  of  those  whom  the  people  have  a right  to  expect 
to  lead  toward  unity  are,  actually,  trying  to  keep  it 
from  coming!  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  who  ought 
to  be  concerned  about  this  unity  for  which  Jesus  pray- 
ed and  which  all  see  is  so  very  necessary,  it  is  the 
preachers.  The  people  naturally  look  to  them  for  lead- 
ership, at  least  until  they  find  out  that  leadership  is; 
not  forthcoming. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  true,  this  leadership  is  forth- 
coming. Many  earnest  ministers  are  trying  to  find  out 
a way  to  unity.  But  there  are  others  who  would  ac- 
tually rather  that  unity  would  never  come  than  for 
them  to  take  the  chance  of  losing  their  jobs.  They 
would  actually  rather  that  these  little  churches  should 
go  on,  struggling  and  failing,  without  a program  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a church,  rather  than  give  up  their  lit- 
tle, narrow  notions  and  their  selfish  denominational 
pride.  They  would  actually  rather  that  the  young  peo- 
ple of  that  community  have  no  opportunity  for.  any 
church  life  rather  than  have  a community  church  that 
might  make  it  possible  for  them  to  get  together  in  a 
real  social  religion. 

WHY  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

By  Karl 

On  no  subject  are  church  officers  more  sensitive  than 
concerning  the  attendance  of  youth  at  church.  One 
may  visit  churches  all  across  America  and  find  thous- 
ands of  congregations  made  up  of  middle  aged  people 
and  small  children  with  the  usual  sprinkling  of  the 
aged.  Preachers  are  judged  by  their  ability  to  “draw 
the  young  people.”  It  was  once  thought  that  only  a 
young  minister  could  interest  young  people.  But  it  is 
a significant  fact  that  at  the  summer  conferences  of 
young  people  it  is  often  men  with  white  hair  who  are 
most  popular.  It  is  important  for  the  churches  to 
learn  why  it  is  that  young  people  are  not  in  church. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  factors  is  to  be  found  in  the 
attitude  of  the  parents  of  these  young  people.  If  the 
parents  are  irregular  and  bored  in  their  church  attend- 
ance, it  may  be  expected  that  the  young  from  these 
homes  will  develop  no  enthusiasm  about  the  church. 
If  the  parents  live  by  a double  code,  professing  one  set 
of  ideals  in  the  church  and  living  another  in  the  home, 
this  is  also  discouraging. 

Another  factor  is  the  divergence  of  teaching  which 
young  people  receive  in  church  and  school.  The  pulpit 
that  rails  continually  at  the  findings  of  science  may 
expect  that  before  long  high  school  students  will  be 
conspicuously  absent.  A class  in  biology  finds  out  a 
lot  of  things  which  some  preachers  consider  it  their 
bounden  duty  to  deny. 

The  kill- joy  attitude  of  some  churches  is  also  repell- 
ant  to  young  people.  They  are  full  of  the  joy  of  life. 
It  is  right  that  they  should  be.  When  their  pleasures 
are  denounced  as  sins,  the  young  people  want  to  be 
shown.  When  all  one  can  say  to  their  queries  is  a 
quotation  from  a book  of  church  rules,  youth  is  dis- 
gusted. 

Some  churches  are  too  anxious  to  rush  young  people 
into  church  membership.  Perhaps  other  churches  are 
too  careless  about  this  matter.  A young  man  does  not 
wish  to,  listen  to  long  exhortations  every  time  he  may 
happen  to  sit  in  a pew.  Churches  must  be  patient  in 
waiting  for  the  gospel  seed  to  grow  and  come  to  a har- 


One  revealing  incident  occurred  at  this  meeting.  A 
delegation  came  from  a church  in  a neighboring  city 
with  the  purpose,  as  they  said,  “of  seeing  if  there  was 
anything  to  be  done  to  save  our  church  for  our  peo- 
ple!” Here  is  the  whole;  story:  Not  that  the  church 
shall  lose  itself  in  service,  not  that  it  shall  “lose  its  life 
in  order  to  find  it,”  but  that  it  shall  be  “saved”  (what- 
ever that  means)  for  “our”  people! 

In  this  particular  instance  the  people  seem  deter- 
mined to  go  on  and  do  something  toward  a united 
church,  not  because  of  their  leaders  (?),  but  in  spite  of 
them.  We  hope  they  will  succeed  and  we  believe  that 
they  will.  But,  in  doing  so,  they  will  be  opposed  by 
-preachers  and  officials  who  profess  to  represent  the 
Christ  who  is  not  divided  and  who  prayed  “that  they 
all  may  be  one.” 

When  we  contemplate  the  present  church  in  its  halt- 
ing, divided  state,  well  nigh  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
its  problems,  do  we  need  to  ask  “Whose  fault  is  it?” 
And,  for  those,  whose  fault  it  plainly  is,  we  can  add 
only  a fervent  “and  may  the  good  Lord  have  mercy  on 
your  souls!” 

ARE  NOT  IN  CHURCH 

Holman 

vest.  And  there  are  some  churches  that  make  no 
provision  in  their  program  to  instruct  children  for 
church  membership.  Such  churches  will  have  no  young 
people  members  as  a rule. 

Churches  to  which  young  people  are  loyal  provide 
projects  for  youth  which  are  interesting.  A church 
does  not  need  to  be  doing  things  continually  for  young 
people.  The  most  successful  program  is  that  in  which 
young  people  do  things  for  the  church.  To  beautify 
the  church  grounds  with  flowers  and  shrubbery,  to  in- 
stall improvements  in  the  building,  to  accept  definite 
tasks,  or  to  serve  in  a choir  of  young  people  are  proven 
projects  of  merit. 

The  big  thing  to  show  young  people  is  that  religion 
really  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  life  process. 
It  provides  them  ideals  for  character  development.  It 
offers  them  a great  Helper  in  time  of  temptation.  It 
organises  them  for  the  Good  Samaritan  work  of  the 
community.  It  explains  a universe  which  would  other- 
wise be  only  a chaos.  It  enlists  them  under  a great 
Leader.  And  it  brings  them  into  harmony  with  the 
Infinite.  Religion  throws  a light  upon  great  decisions 
that  young  people  have  to  make.  It  brings  unity  and 
peace  in  the  soul  where  there  would  otherwise  be  con- 
flict and  misery.  These  ideas  are  understandable  and 
real  as  are  many  others  that  might  be  presented. 

The  preacher  who  holds  young  people  will  find  his 
illustrations  out  of  life  just  as  the  Greatest  Teacher 
did.  Not  very  many  people  ever  learn  to  think  in  ab- 
stract terms.  They  get  spiritual  truth  in  symbols. 


The  best  people  in  any  church  are  none  to  good  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  religious  education.  It  should  be 
considered  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  teach  religion  to 
a class  of  children. 


The  state  federations  of  churches  that  are  being 
formed  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  future  of 
religion  in  America.  At,  the  state  conventions  of  pas- 
tors every  pastor  of  a united  church  should  be  present. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutherian  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

In  1931  we  continue  our  reading  and  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  Bible  is  a book  that  never  grows  old.  Its 
description  of  human  problems,  with  religion’s  answer 
thereto,  is  never  out  of  date.  It  describes  the  mingled  ex- 
periences of  humanity  and  is  a constant  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  all  those  who  use  its  message. 

Through  our  association  with  the  Bible  we  learn  to  have 
that  upward  look  in  life  which  has  been  aptly  expressed 
by  the  Psalm  writer  in  the  words:  “I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help.  My  help 
cometh  from  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth.”  Each 
of  us  needs  a guiding  sustaining  “power  not  of  ourselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness. 

Week  of  January  18:  January  18,  Isaiah  40:3-11;  Jan- 
uary 19,  Luke  4:1-13;  January  20,  Deuteronomy  6:10-19; 
January  21,  Deuteronomy  8:1-10;  January  22,  Psalm  91:9-16; 
January  23,  James  1:12-18;  January  24,  Hebrews  2:13-18. 

Week  of  January  25:  January  25,  Romans  8:31-39;  Jan- 
uary 26,  Luke  4:30-39;  January  27,  Luke  4:40-44;  January 
28,  Luke  5:1-11;  January  29,  Luke  5:12-16;  January  30,  Luke 
5:17-26;  January  31,  Luke  5:27-32. 

Week  of  February  1:  February  1,  Luke  5:33-39;  February 
2,  Luke  6:1-5;  February  3,  Luke  6:6-11;  February  4,  Luke 
6:12-19;  February  5,  Luke  6:20-26;  February  6,  Luke  6:27-35; 
February  7,  Luke  6:36-45. 

Week  of  February  8:  February  8,  Luke  6:46-49;  February 
9,  Luke  7:1-10;  February  10,  Luke  7:11-17;  February  11,  Luke 
7:18-23;  February  12,  Luke  7:24-30;  February  13,  Luke 
7:31-35;  February  14,  Luke  7:36-50. 

# * * * 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

January  18 — “The  Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist”  Luke  3:1-20 

After  long  and  intimate  communion  with  God,  John  the 
Baptist  appeared  as  a mighty  prophet  at  the  River  Jordan, 
calling  the  nation  to  repentance  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
of  a new  day.  And  people  of  all  classes  of  society  came 
to  hear  him. 

He  took  a courageous  stand  against  the  evils  of  his  day 
and  called  people  to  live  better  lives.  “Stop  sinning.  Cease 
to  be  hypocrites,  thieves,  adulterers.  Throw  yourselves  upon 
the  mercy  of  God.”  Like  sharp  arrows,  the  words  of  John 
the  Baptist  went  straight  to  the  consciences  of  men.  He 
aroused  them  so  that  they  said  to  him  “What  shall  we  do?” 
His  was  effective  preaching. 

John  the  Baptist  prepared  the  way  for  the  ministry  of 
Jesus.  He  said  that  he  was  only  a voice  in  the  wilderness. 
His  mission  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the 
greater  One.  He  was  deeply  conscious  of  a divine  calling 
which  gave  him  great  courage  of  soul.  Is  your  work  of 
such  a nature  that  you  regard  it  as  a divine  calling? 

Have  you  learned  to  truly  repent  of  wrong  doing?  When 
sin  in  your  life  is  pointed  out,  do  you  raise  the  question 
■“What  shall  I do?”  Repentance  must  be  expressed  in  ac- 
tual living.  The  courageous  message  of  John  the  Baptist 
is  needed  today. 

* * * * 

January  25 — “Jesus  Tempted” — Luke  3:21-4:30 

The  years  of  preparation  were  over.  The  time  had  come 
for  Jesus  to  take  up  His  ministry.  John  the  Baptist,  His 
fore-runner,  was  preparing  the  way.  Amidst  the  crowd  of 
those  who  had  come  to  hear  John’s  message,  Jesus  appeared 
also.  He  came  also  to  be  baptized,  that  He  might  be  identi- 
fied with  sinful  humanity.  Through  baptism  also  He  was 
induced  into  His  Messianic  work.  The  heavenly  voice  was 
heard  following  His  baptism,  giving  the  divine  approval  of 
His  life  thus  far. 

But  Jesus  had  not  yet  been  tested  for  His  work.  So  it  was 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  He  was  led  into  the  wilderness,  a 
lonely  barren  place,  to  be  given  the  final  test  for  His  im- 
portant work. 

Jesus  was  actually  tempted.  It  was  not  a mere  show;  it 
was  not  a mere  make-believe;  it  was  an  actual  testing  of 
His  power.  He  could  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  evil 
one;  He  could  have  followed  his  leadership,  but  He  would 
not. 

The  evil  one  tried  to  make  evil  attractive  to  Him.  Of 
course,  Jesus  was  hungry  after  forty  days  of  fasting.  How 
helpful  it  would  have  been  to  turn  the  stones  all  about  Him 
into  bread!  The  appeal  of  the  crowds  of  people  at  the 
temple  in  admiration  of  Him  was  strong.  Why  not  just 


let  Himself  drop  down  from  the  highest  point  of  that  mag- 
nificent building?  In  this  way  to  win  them  would  be  easy. 
Or,  how  alluring  must  have  been  that  vision  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  to  Jesus!  Here  was  an  easy  way  to  es- 
cape the  cross.  Just  worship  Satan,  and  all  is  yours.  With 
the  use  of  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of 
God,  Jesus  drove  off  the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one. 

When  tempted  to  do  wrong,  think  of  Jesus.  Become 
strong  by  overcoming  temptation.  Let  the  power  of  God 

aid  you,  through  His  Word,  to  win  the  victory. 

* * * * 

February  1 — “Jesus  the  Great  Physician" — Luke  4:31-5:39 

The  verses  for  this  lesson  describe  for  us  a marvelous 
picture  of  helpfulness.  Certainly  Jesus  went  about  doing 
good.  It  was  said  of  Him  “He  doeth  all  things  well.”  A 
goal  for  this  lesson  has  been  stated  as  follows:  “To  learn 
from  the  example  of  Jesus  how  His  followers  are  to  min- 
ister to  the  unfortunate  in  the  spirit  of  loving  sympathy.” 

Jesus  worked  out  from  the  synagogue,  which,  with  the 
temple,  was  the  institution  of  worship  for  His  day.  On 
every  Sabbath  Day  He  was  found  in  a place  of  worship  in 
the  synagogue.  Through  this  His  whole  life  had  a religious 
motive.  The  Church  of  our  day  is  for  those  who  use  it  as 
an  abiding  source  of  inspiration.  Worship  and  work  be- 
long together.  The  mountain  of  glory  and  the  valley  of 
need  are  very  close  together. 

Jesus  helped  to  drive  away  the  world’s  pain.  He  drove 
out  the  power  of  the  devil  that  had  hold  of  human  lives. 
Into  our  hands  as  Christians  He  has  committed  the  task  of 
continuing  His  work.  Are  we  found  faithful?  The  enemy 
of  all  that  is  good  plays  havoc  with  human  lives.  Through 
the  power  of  Christ  we  can  alleviate  the  world’s  pain.  Love, 
sympathy,  helpfulness,  are  needed  as  much  today  as  1900 
years  ago. 

Are  we  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus? 

February  8 — “Jesus  the  World’s  Teacher” — Luke  6 

Here  is  Luke’s  account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  How 
aptly  it  reveals  Jesus  as  the  Great  Teacher.  Do  we  wonder 
that  people  said  of  Him  “Never  did  man  speak  like  this 
man”?  “Love  your  enemies”  was  a new  kind  of  advice. 
“Judge  not”  was  a new  bit  of  wisdom.  “Give”  was  to  be  the 
key-note  of  life  under  the  New  Covenant  under  the  author- 
ity of  Jesus.  “To  show  that  the  only  true  rule  by  which  to 
live  and  the  only  true  rule  by  which  to  judge  is  love,”  has 
been  well  stated  as  the  lesson  goal. 

While  Jesus  was  ready  and  willing  to  teach  all  the  peo- 
ple, He  was  particularly  anxious  to  teach  the  specially  chosen 
Twelve,  for  they  were  to  be  responsible  for  continuing  His 
work  after  He  had  gone  from  them. 

That  was  a wonderful  standard  of  life  that  Jesus  out- 
lined in  His  teaching  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  the 
world’s  greatest  masterpiece  of  daily  conduct.  If  individuals 
and  nations  lived  by  it,  how  little  discord  there  would  be. 

It  is  our  business  as  followers  of  Jesus  to  produce  in  our 
lives  the  fruits  of  the  Christian  life,  and  to  help  others  to 
do  the  same. 

To  what  extent  are  we  living  up  to  Jesus’  ideal  of  life  as 
found  in  this  chapter?  Read  it  again. 

* * * * 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

January  4 — “How  to  Keep  on  the  Upgrade” — Philippians 
3:12-16. 

January  11 — “What  a Young  Man  Ought  to  Be” — Exodus 
2:16-20. 

January  18 — “What  A Young  Woman  Ought  to  Be” — Pro- 
verbs 31:10-31. 

January  25 — “Porto  Rico  for  Christ” — Psalm  96. 

February  1 — “What  Jesus  Says  About  Faith  in  God” — 
Matthew  6:25-30. 

February  8— “What  is  Implied  in  ‘God  is  My  Father’?” — 
Romans  8:14-17. 


The  Illinois  Convocation  Of  Ministers 

An  interdenominational  convention  of  interest  to  every 
clergyman  in  Illinois  is  that  of  the  second  Convocation  of 
Ministers  to  be  held  in  Springfield,  February  9,  10  and  11 
of  1931.  These  dates  should  be  marked  at  once  in  big  let- 
ters on  the  calendar  of  every  preacher. 

Last  March  the  first  Convocation  was  held  with  a regis- 
tration of  300  and  no  more  enthusiastically  endorsed  religious 
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gathering  has  been  held  in  the  state  in  recent  years.  The 
rousing  unanimous  vote  demanding  the  perpetuation  of 
such  an  annual  assembly  indicated  the  approval  given  this 
first  Convocation. 

The  program  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Pittman 
pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church,  Springfield,  Rev. 
Stephen  E.  Keeler  rector  St.  Chrysostom’s  Church,  Chicago, 
Dr.  Albert  W.  Palmer  president  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  Rev.  Perry  J.  Rice  secretary  to  the  Chicago  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Society,  and  Dr.  Horace  G.  Smith  pastor 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Wilmette,  is  nearing  the  com- 
pletion of  the  full  program.  Among  those  whose  accep- 
tances have  already  been  received  to'  participate  on  the 
program  are  the  following  well-known  religious  leaders.  Dr. 
Nehemiah  Soynton,  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
New  York,  Dr.  Merton  L.  Rice,  Detroit,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Ash- 
worth, editor  the  Baptist,  Chicago,  Dr.  B.  F.  Lamb,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Dr.  H.  L.  Willett,  Kenilworth,  Illinois. 

The  sessions  this  year  will  include,  as  did  the  Convoca- 
tion last  March,  denominational  suppers  on  Monday  eve- 
ning and  a great  banquet  with  two  outstanding  speakers 
Tuesday  evening.  In  addition  provision  is  being  made  for 
a number  of  Conferences  to  be  led  by  experts  in  particular 
fields  and  in , which  live  problems  of  the  modern  minister 
will  be  discussed. 

The  time  set  for  the  Convocation  is  earlier  than  last  year 
in  order  to  avoid  conflict  with  Ash  Wednesday  observance 
and  yet  in  sufficiently  close  proximity  to  Lent  to  afford  in- 
spiration for  the  whole  session’s  celebration. 

It’s  The  Brain  That-  Counts 

Address  to  Boy  Scouts 

By  Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  Noted  Physician  and  Surgeon 

You  can  get  along  with  a wooden  leg  but  you  can’t  get 
along  with  a wooden  head.  The  physical  value  of  man  is 
not  so  much.  Man  as  analyzed  in  our  laboratories  is  worth 
about  98  cents.  Seven  bars  of  soap,  lime  enough  to  white- 
wash a chicken  coop,  phosphorus  enough  to  cover  the  heads 
of  a thousand  matches  is  not  so  much,  you  see.  It  is  the 
brain  that  counts,  but  in  order  that  your  brain  may  be  kept 
clear  you  must  keep  your  body  fit  and  well.  That  cannot 
be  done  if  one  drinks  liquor.  A man  who  has  to  drag 
around  a habit  that  is  a danger  and  a menace  to  society 
ought  to  go  off  to  the  woods  and  live  alone. 

We  do  not  tolerate  the  obvious  use  of  morphine  or  cocaine 
or  opium  and  we  should  not  tolerate  intoxicating  liquor 
because  I tell  you  these  things  are  what  break  down  the 
command  of  the  individual  over  his  own  life  and  his  own 
destiny.  Through  alcoholic  stimulation  a man  loses  his 
coordination.  That  is  why  liquor  is  no  advantage  to  the 
brain.  You  hear  people  tell  how  they  had  their  wits  quick- 
ened for  the  first  half  hour  by  liquor  but  they  do  not  tell 
you  how  later  their  body  could  not  act  in  coordination 
with  their  brain.  You  will  hear  on  every  side  men  bewail 
the  loss  of  their  drink,  of  their  personal  rights,  but  the 
rights  of  the  few  who  cannot  see  ahead  or  have  the  future 
of  their  nation  at  heart  must  be  regulated  to  safeguard  that 
great  body  of  future  citizens  who  are  now  ready  to  step  into 
the  ranks. 

You  boys  have  something  ahead  of  you  in  the  problem 
of  preventing  the  return  of  liquor.  We  have  not  lived  up 
to  our  laws  but  I repeat,  education  is  what  we  need  to  com- 
bat this  condition.  When  we  have  our  younger  generation 
completely  educated  we  will  not  have  types  who  say:  “Why 
should  I not  have  my  rights  as  a citizen?”  It  is  through 
the  boys  of  today  that  we  hope  to  see  a sound  and  everlast- 
ing prohibition  worked  out  in  this  country.  If  there  ever 
was  any  great  man  who  accomplished  anything  through 
the  use  of  alchol  I would  like  to  have  the  fact  pointed  out. 
We  in  the  United  States  of  America  have  tried  to  give  you 
a field  of  action  free  from  the  barricades  which  used  to  be 
set  up  by  the  legalized  liquor  traffice.  Keep  yourselves  free 
from  all  entangling  habits.  Remember,  it’s  the  brain  that 
counts. 


The  United  Church  General  Council 

The  Toronto  correspondent  of  “The  Christian  Century” 
writes:  “The  General  Council  just  closed,  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  five  years  in  the  United  Church  of  Canda,  and  it 
was  characterized  by  a marked  ethical  sensitiveness.  There 
was  no  hint  of  discontent  with  the  church  officers.  An- 
other welcome  sign  was  the  complete  merging  of  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  feeling  in  a new  Church  consciousness.  A 


third  characteristic  was  seen  in  the  wonderful  steadiness  of 
the  Council,  there  was  no  sign  of  impatience  in  the  face 
of  difficulty. 

Unemployment  was  considered,  also  the  problem  of  adult 
education  which  becomes  more  urgent  with  the  increase  of 
leisure  through  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour. 


Religious  Freedom  in  Egypt 

The  October  issue  of  the  “Moslem  World”  gives  a striking 
article  on  this  question  from  which  we  take  a few  para- 
graphs: “There  would  seem  to  be  complete  justification  for 
the  claim  of  the  Egyptian  patriot  that  the  Constitution  of 
Egypt  is  as  liberal  in  its  provisions  for  religious  liberty  as 
that  of  any  modern  European  state.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, this  liberty  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  everyone 
has  a right  to  follow  his  own  religion,  be  he  Moslem,  Jew 
'or  Christian,  subject  only  to  considerations  of  public  order 
and  good  morals,  but  not  that  any  one  has  the  right  to 
change  from  one  religion  to  another..  Even  this  is  not  all 
the  truth.  Provision  is  made  in  Egypt  today  for  any  man 
to  become  a Moslem,  whatever  wasi  his  religion  before,  but 
there  is  no  provision  for  a Moslem  to  leave  his  faith  and. 
choose  another  religion. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Shari’s  (or  Moslem)  law,  a convert  is 
in  practice  invariably  deprived  of  his  patrimony.  And  if 
the  position  of  the  male  convert  is  difficult,  that  of  woman 
convert  is  virtually  impossible.  If  she  is  unmarried  her 
person  can  be  claimed  by  her  father  or  guardian;  if  married, 
by  her  husband.  Placed  thus  within  an  exclusively  Moslem 
environment,  she  is  subjected  to  every  form  of  pressure  in 
order  to  make  her  recant. 

Dr.  Fakhry  Faraj  delivered  lectures  in  the  Egyptian  Uni- 
versity and  in  the  Cario  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
Some  of  the  audience  resented  Dr.  Fakhry’s  statements,  in- 
terpreting them  as  an  attack  upon  the  prophet  Mohammed. 

Soon  after  this  the  new  Egyptian  Premier  set  out  with 
his  colleagues  to  carry  on  negotiations  in  London  with  the 
British  Government.  The  opposition  party  sought  for  an 
opportunity  to  attack  the  Government  and  thought  they 
had  found  it  in  a popular  outbreak  against  Kamil  Effendi 
Mansour,  a Moslem  convert  to  Christianity.  For  years  this 
man  had  been  holding  weekly  evangelistic  meetings  for 
Moslems  and  had  always  been  noted  for  his  tact  and  dis- 
cretion. 

A bitter  newspaper  campaign  followed  against  Dr.  Fakhry, 
Kamil  Effendi  Mansour  and  all  Christian  evangelists.  It 
was  proposed  that  all  lectures  should  be  submitted  to  Gov- 
ernment censorship,  that  all  preaching  places  be  closed, 
and  that  Christian  literature  be  suppressed.  After  due 
inquiry  by  the  police  several  of  the  charges  were  dismissed 
and  Dr.  Fakhry  was  acquitted.  This  verdict  was  received 
with  cheers  by  a crowded  court. 


Votes  For  Women  In  Turkey 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior1  in  Turkey  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowng  official  statement  to  all  the  provinces:  “The  new 

lav/  which  will  come  into  operation  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, 1930,  will  open  a new  door  of  development  for  the  coun- 
try, by  granting  women  the  right  of  election  in  the  muni- 
cipal councils:  Trukish  women  have  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  national  development  of  the  country,  taking  their 
share  in  all  the  difficulties  of  the  national  life.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  establishment  of  our  democratic  government. 
Turkish  women  v/ill  therefore  no w take  their  due  place  in 
the  management  of  municipal  affairs.  This  will  be  an 
honourable  task  for  our  women  and  a valuable  factor  for 
our  cities.  It  is  necessary  that  women  be  elected  as  mem- 
bers to  the  municipal  councils,  especially  those  of  our  large 
cities  where  there  should  be  three  or  five  in  each  council.” 


A Buddhist  World  Alliance  For  Youth 

The  vitality  of  modern  Buddhism  in  all  directions  is  mani- 
festing itself  in  work  among  young  people.  The  first  World 
Congress  of  Buddhist  Youth  has  taker!  place  in  Honolulu 
with  a view  to  the  preparation  of  an  international  union. 
The  idea  is  to  form  an  international  union  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Protestant  World  Alliance  in  order  to  make 
Buddhism  known  throughout  the  world.  To  this  end  a mis- 
sionary society  is  to  be  formed  as  well  as  a programme  for 
active  Buddhist  propaganda.  In  these  efforts  there  is  the 
evidence  of  a will  to  set  up  propaganda  in  opposition  to 
Christianity,  and  this  is  not  only  limited  to  defensive  work 
but  is  a go-ahead,  active  movement. 
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Home  Missions  Congress.  At  the 
North  American  Home  Missions  Con- 
gress meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  De- 
cember 1 to  5,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Community  Church  Workers  was 
represented  by  Orvis  F.  Jordan,  Gil- 
bert E.  Counts  and  the  executive  se- 
cretary. In  the  two  data  books  pre- 
pared in  advance  of  the  Congress  a 
significant  amount  of  material  con- 
cerning the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers was  presented  and  in  the  findings 
of  the  Congress  are  three  notable 
findings  which  refer  to  our  work.  The 
first  is  the  adoption  of  the  four  prin- 
ciples governing  church  adjustments 
in  communities  of  1,000  or  less.  The 
second  relates  to  unaffiliated  com- 
munity churches  and  reads  as  follows: 

A.  For  such  churches  as  are 
not  affiliated  with  the  regular  de- 
nominations but  desire  some  con- 
tact whereby  they  may  be  kept 
in  touch  with  the  aims  and  ef- 
forts of  the  whole  church  of 
Christ  and  receive  such  services 
as  may  be  rendered  by  any  body 
representing  the  otherwise  organ- 
ized efforts,  it  is  suggested  that 
they  be  advised  to  communi- 
cate with  the  State  Councils  of 
Churches  or  Home  Missions 
Councils  and  work  out  with  them 
such  plans  as  may  be  mutually 
agreeable,  and  that  said  councils 
be  sympathetic  to  such  approach. 

Third  is  a finding  relating  to  the 
organizing  of  an  independent  com- 
munity church  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.  We  recommend  that,  in  the 
prospective  organization  of  an  in- 
dependent Church,  whether  by 
the  combination  of  churches  al- 
ready existing,  or  the  formation 
of  a new  body  that  those  leading 
in  the  enterprise  confer  with  such 
denominational  officials  as  may 
be  involved  in  the  case,  and  with 
the  existing  state  or  city  comity 
committees  according  to  the  same 
principles  which  control  any  sin- 
gle denomination  in  its  extension 
endeavors. 

As  a service  agency  the  Community 
Church  Workers  received  a large 
amount  of  publicity  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Home  Missions  Congress 
and  particular  notice  was  given  in 
the  Comity  Section  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Home  Missions  Council 
and  the  Community  Church  Workers. 
Each  of  our  representatives  was  heard 
from  the  floor  in  the  sectional  meet- 
ings and  it  was  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Congress  proper  by  Dr.  E.  Tall- 
madge  Root,  retiring  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Churches, 
that  for  fifteen  years  they  have  been 
very  largely  successful  in  dealing  with 
community,  united,  union  and  fed- 
erated Churches  in  the  State  of  Mass- 
achusetts and  he  pronounced  them 
eminently  successful.  (Copies  of  the 
Data  Books,  No.  I and  II,  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  office  of  the  Commu- 
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nity  Church  Workers  for  30c  including 
a large  amount  of  material  useful  to 
pastors  and  leaders.) 

Church  Adjustment.  The  United 
Church  of  Camden,  New  York,  has 
just  been  formed  by  a merger  of  the 
local  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  Rev.  M.  W.  Van  Tassell  who  re- 
signed as  pastor  of  the  local  Congre- 
gational Church  to  enable  the  united 
congregation  to  make  their  own  choice 
of  a pastor.  A well  worked  out  plan 
of  union  has  been  adopted,  copies  of 
which  may  be  had  upon  request  to  the 
Community  Church  Workers  office. 

At  Collinsville,  Oklahoma,  Cliff  Ti- 
tus was  invited  by  the  local  people 
to  explain  the  work  of  the  First  Com- 
munity Church  of  Joplin,  Missouri,  of 
which  he  is  pastor,  and  the  commu- 
nity at  Collinsville  has  gone  forward 
to  the  formation  of  a Community 
Church  upon  consultation  with  Mr. 
Titus. 

The  secretary  met  informally  with 
the  committee  representing  Sunny- 
side  Gardens,  Long  Island,  and  ad- 
vised with  them  regarding  their  local 
situation.  This  adjustment  when  car- 
ried through  will  mean  a very  strong 
suburban  church  in  the  Metropolitan 
area  of  New  York  City. 

Information  has  just  been  furnish- 
ed Ashton,  South  Dakota,  for  read- 
justing the  church  life  to  form  a unit- 
ed church. 

Harbor  Beach,  Michigan,  has  also 
inquired  for  information  and  advice 
has  been  given. 

Free  information  has  gone  to  many 
other  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  which  are  just  consider- 
ing the  readjustment  of  their  local 
church  situations. 

Service  Bureau.  The  Service  Bureau 
which  furnishes  information  regard- 
ing qualified  candidates  as  ministers 
of  community,  united,  union  and  fed- 
erated churches  has  enrolled  a large 
number  of  ably  qualified  men  repre- 
senting many  denominations  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  and  the  in- 
formation on  the  enrollment  blanks 
is  very  complete  regarding  their  edu- 
cation and  special  qualifications. 
Churches  are  urged  to  make  use  of 
this  service  freely  when  considering 
a new  pastor.  Ministers  are  urged  to 
apply  for  enrollment  in  the  Service 
Bureau. 

Administrative  Committee.  The  ad- 
ministrative committee  meeting  was 
held  in  the  office  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  and  those  present 
were:  Orvis  F.  Jordan,  Oliver  C.  Weist, 
Gilbert  E.  Counts,  Roy  B.  Guild  and 
Richard  E.  Shields. 

Report  was  made  of  the  acceptance 
of  membership  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors by  H.  Lincoln  MacKenzie,  Great 
Neck,  L.  I.,  New  York;  Clifton  E.  Rash, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa;  and  E.  H.  Gebert, 
Longview,  Washington. 

The  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed on  Constitution  and  Incor- 
poration: O.  F.  Jordan,  David  R.  Pip- 
er and  Richard  E.  Shields. 

It  was  reported  by  the  secretary  that 
a complete  card  file  index  of  the  com- 
munity churches  of  the  United  States 


has  been  made  for  the  office  and  is 
being  constantly  checked  with  sources 
of  information  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 

It  was  also  reported  that  H. 
Lincoln  MacKenzie  had  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  our  representative  to 
the  joint  committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  and  the  Community 
Church  Workers. 

Several  commissions  were  voted: 
Commission  on  Rural  Community  Re- 
ligion with  Gilbert  E.  Counts  as  chair- 
man; Commission  on  Urban  Commu- 
nity, Religion;  Commission  on  Sur- 
burban  Community  Religion;  and  the 
Commission  on  Community  Religion 
at  College  and  University  Centers. 

The  committee  lunched  together  at 
the  Midland  Club. 

The  treasurer’s  report  from  Sep- 
tember 1 to  December  1 was  furnish- 
ed by  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Guard  and  was 
voted  accepted. 

It  was  voted  that  a Commission  be 
appointed  looking  to  the  review  of  in- 
terdenominational or  undenomination- 
al benevolence  projects  for  suggestion 
to  community  churches.  One  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  commission  will  be  the 
encouraging  of  the  unifying  of  the 
overhead  appeal  so  as  to  make  a uni- 
versal appeal  to  these  churches. 

The  Administrative  Committee  ex- 
pressed to  Miss  Genevieve  Dayton,  the 
Office  Secretary,  appreciation  for  her 
splendid  cooperation  in  handling  the 
business  details. 

It  was  voted  to  commend  the  use 
of  the  slogan,  “A  United  Church  for 
the  United  States”  in  the  literature 
of  the  Community  Church  Workers. 
The  administrative  committee  ad- 
journed to  meet  early  in  March. 

Publicity.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
the  many  references  to  our  work 
which  have  appeared  in  current  pub- 
licity. We  have  received  reading  no- 
tice in  such  papers  as  the  Ohio  Chris- 
tian News,  the  Federation  Bulletin  of 
the  Kansas  City  Federation  of  Church- 
es, The  Federal  Council  Bulletin,  many 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
and  in  much  of  the  literature  of  lo- 
cal Councils  of  Churches.  We  quote 
from  the  By-Laws  of  the  Illinois  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  Article  IV,  Section  2. 
“There  may  be  appointed  one  delegate 
by  each  city  or  county  council  of 
churches;  one  representative  each  by 
such  interdenominational  organiza- 
tions, as  the  State  Council  of  Relig- 
ious Education  and  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  Illinois;  one 
representative  by  such  state  organiza- 
tion of  Community,  Union  and  Fed- 
erated churches  as  is  recognized  by 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Council,  the  Home  Missions  Council 
and  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers.” 

The  president  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers,  O.  F.  Jordan  was  ask- 
ed to  report  on  the  Home  Missions 
Congress  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Century. 

Literature.  Free  packets  of  litera- 
ture have  gone  out  from  the  office  to 
several  hundred  communities  through- 
out the  country  furnishing  them 
pamphlets  which  attempt  to  answer 
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such  questions  as  these:  What  is  a 
Community  Church?  What  is  a Unit- 
ed Church?  What  is  a Federated 
Church?  How  shall  we  begin  to  unite 
our  churches?  Where  do  we  give  our 
benevolences?  Where  do  we  secure  our 
pastors?  How  many  Community 
Churches  are*  there?  What  kind  of 
program  would  you  carry  on  in  a Com- 
munity Church?  How  do  we  form  our 
Constitution?  And  many  other  im- 
portant practical  questions. 

We  have  in  the  files  of  the  organ- 
ization information  on  the  following 
subjects:  worship,  religious  educa- 

tion, suggestions  on  rural  church  pro- 
grams, the  larger  parish  plan,  bene- 
volence projects,  community  recrea- 
tion, motion  pictures,  community 
drama,  architectural  suggestions,  and 
many  other  related  subjects. 

Office.  Thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  interested  people  the  national  of- 
fice is  equipped  to  handle  all  matters 
of  business  with  courtesy  and  dispatch 
and  it  is  our  intention  that  requests 
for  information  be  given  immediate 
and  careful  consideration. 

Finance.  Contributions  are  being 
gladly  received  by  the  Community 
Church  Workers  and  we  urge  all  in- 
terested individuals,  churches  and 
groups  to  remember  our  important 
work  in  their  budgeting  for  1931. 

Information.  Will  you  kindly  send 
your  inquiries  for  information  regard- 
ing the  Community  Church  movement 


to  the  Community  Church  Workers 
office  at  77  West  Washington  Street 
and  we  will  use  our  best  endeavors 
to  answer  adequately  all  important 
questions. 

United  Church  of  Canada.  It  was 
the  privilege  of  your  secretary  to  have 
a private  interview  with  Dr.  E.  H. 
Oliver,  moderator  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada,  who  has  recently 
published  a book  entitled,  “Winning 
the  Frontier,”  in  which  is  explained 
the  important  part  played  by  the 
united  churches  on  the  frontier  in  the 
consummation  of  the  union  of  three 
denominations  in  the  United  Church 
of  Canada. 

Coming  Events.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar duties,  the  secretary  is  scheduled 
for  appointment  in  connection  with 
the  Ohio  State  Pastors’  Convention, 
January  20th  to  24th,  at  Columbus, 
when  he  will  meet  the  leaders  of  the 
consolidated^  churches  of  Ohio,  at  a 
get  together*  supper  Tuesday  evening, 
January  20th,  from  5 to  7:30  o’clock. 
He  will  be  present  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  of  Churches,  January 
26th  and  27th,  Harrisburg,  where  he 
will  speak  on  the  subject,  “Conserv- 
ing the  Results  of  Pentecost  through 
Better  Comity  Relations.”  He  will  be 
in  the  state  of  Michigan  early  in  Feb- 
ruary speaking  at  the  Cassopolis  Unit- 
ed Church,  the  Calvin  Community 
Chapel  and  meeting  with  pastors  and 
laymen.  He  will  be  at  Springfield  the 
first  week  in  February  in  connection 


with  the  Convocation  of  Pastors  of 
the  Illinois  Council  of  Churches,  Feb- 
ruary 9th  to  11th. 

Assumes  A New  Pastorate 
The  Oak  Grove  Community  Church 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  called  as 
their  new  pastor  M.  W.  Van  Tas- 
sell  of  Camden  and  McConnellsville, 
New  York.  Mr.  Van  Tassell  comes  to 
his  field  after  several  years  of  most 
successful  work  as  community  church 
pastor  and  leader  of  community  en- 
terprises including  the  building  of  a 
beautiful  Community  House  at  Mc- 
Connellsville, the  initiating  of  a new 
high  school  in  Camden  and  lately  the 
formation  of  the  United  Church  of 
Camden  in  the  merging  of  the  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  Church- 
es of  that  community.  A.  B.  Jones 
succeeds  Mr.  Van  Tassell  as  pastor  of 
the  McConnellsville  Community 
Church.  We  note  with  pleasure  the 
fine  document  entitled  “Articles  of 
Federation”  which  formed  the  basis 
for  the  merger  resulting  in  the  Unit- 
ed Church  of  Camden.  The  objectives 
are  given  for  such  a move  and  they 
follow  such  heads  as  name,  property, 
benevolences,  membership,  auxiliary 
organizations,  pastor,  board  of  direc- 
tors, annual  meeting,  qualifications  of 
voters,  amendments,  adoption,  admis- 
sion of  other  churches.  We  commend 
Mr.  Van  Tassell  for  his  splendid  lead- 
ership in  pushing  forward  this  unusu- 
ally fine  form  of  organization. 
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Preacher  Talks  in  Canada 

On  International  Good-will  Sunday 
in  November,  E.  B.  Gebert,  pastor  of 
Community  church,  at  Longview, 
Wash.,  exchanged  pulpits  with  a 
brother  minister  in  Canada,  and  spoke 
in  Chalmers  United  Church,  of  Van- 
couver. Among  the  announcements 
of  the  day  at  this  church  was  one  of 
a.  prohibition  convention  at  which  the 
main  topic  was  “The  Failure  of  Gov- 
ernment Control.”  Christian  Endeav- 
or is  a strong  factor  in  the  Long- 
view church.  Recently  the  young  peo- 
ple had  a banquet  with  a hundred 
present.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  church  and  their  wives  were  pres- 
ent. Many  interesting  features  of  this 
church  indicate  its  vitality. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Humphrey  Tours  the  West 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Humphrey  has  been  hav- 
ing a very  successful  experience  on 
the  Pacific  coast  interesting  churches 
in  Liberty  College  of  Salvador.  She 
addressed  a number  of  group  meet- 
ings at  Longview,  and  will  visit  other 
churches  in  the  west.  When  her  fur- 
lough is  over  she  will  probably  re- 
turn to  Chicago  before  setting  out  for 
Salvador  via  New  Orleans. 

A.  W.  Taylor  An  Apostle  of  Social 
Ideals 

Prof.  A.  W.  Taylor,  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  one  of  the  board  members 
of  the  Community  Church  Workers, 
is  exercising  a large  leadership  these 
days  in  social  reform.  He  recently 
secured  funds  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 


woman  who  will  fight  for  better  legis- 
lation regulating  the  labor  of  women 
and  children  in  southern  cotton  mills. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
branch  of  League  of  Nations  Associa- 
tion. He  teaches  at  Vanderbilt  be- 
sides his  many  contacts  with  social 
reform  through  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  and  other  agencies. 

Christmas  in  Park  Ridge,  III. 

This  has  been  an  outstanding 
Christmas  season  in  Park  Ridge,  111.,  at 
Community  House.  The  church  con- 
gregation on  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas Sunday  packed  the  church.  And 
in  the  evening  the  large  hall  of  Com- 
munity House  was  filled  with  people 
to  see  the  pageant  “Why  the  Chimes 
Rang.”  Each  department  of  the  Sun- 
day school  collected  money  for  the 
poor,  some  of  it  being  distributed 
locally  and  the  remainder  through 
settlement  houses  in  Chicago.  On  the 
Sunday  following  Christmas,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  choir  gave  a program 
of  music  which  was  followed  by  a soc- 
ial tea  in  Community  House.  A group 
of  new  members  was  received  at  the 
Christmas  Sunday  service. 

Federated  Church  Serves  the 
Mexicans 

St.  Mark’s  church,  of  Chicago,  was 
formed  by  a federation  of  a Congrega- 
tional and  a Presbyterian  church.  It 
operates  a social  house  called  Firman 
House,  which  is  located  at  828  Gilpin 
place.  In  the  evolution  of  things  St. 
Mark’s  church  has  become  the  only 
congregation  that  has  developed  a 
Mexican  branch  dealing  exclusively 


with  Mexicans.  Nine  united  with  the 
Mexican  branch  on  a recent  Sunday, 
and  as  many  more  will  be  ready  for 
membership  by  the  next  communion. 
The  pastor  is  Lacy  Sims.  Mr.  Sims  has 
been  collecting  funds  recently  for  the 
unemployed  in  his  community. 

Federated  Church  in  a Large  City 

Neil  S.  Baughman  is  pastor  of  Fed- 
erated church,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.  There 
are  five  hundred  members  in  a thriv- 
ing church.  The  constituent  congre- 
gations in  the  federation  were  First 
Congregation  and  Central  Presbyter- 
ian. Mr.  Baughman  has  been  pastor 
of  the  church  for  four  years,  and  is 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  federated 
idea. 

Community  Church  at  Stella,  Neb., 
Gets  New  Members 

Reports  from  Community  church, 
of  Stella,  Neb.,  indicate  that  this 
church  is  receiving  a number  of  new 
members  lately  and  the  general  con- 
ditions are  reported  good.  This  is  the 
church  that  was  served  formerly  by  J. 
P.  Snare.  Mr.  Snare  preaches  for  a 
community  church  in  Kansas. 

Raise  More  than  Enough  Money 

Times  may  be  hard,  especially  in 
rural  sections,  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent Federated  church,  of  Whitewater, 
Kans.,  from  having  a successful  de- 
dication of  their  new  building.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  structure  was  sub- 
scribed and  three  thousand  more  for 
good  measure.  Federated  church  was 
formed  by  the  merger  of  three  groups, 
an  evangelical  Lutheran  church, 
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Grace  Reformed  church  and  a Disci- 
ples church.  The  latter  was  formed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  entering  the 
merger,  making  it  easier  to  align  the 
members  of  this  communion.  R.  L. 
Hendrickson  is  the  present  pastor  of 
the  church. 

Progress  of  Movement  in  Ohio 

Within  one  year  twenty  interdeno- 
minational churches  have  been  or- 
ganized in  Ohio,  raising  the  total 
number  of  such  churches  to  123.  This 
progress  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
initiative  of  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches.  The  movement  is  barely  be- 
gun, and  there  are  still  hundreds  of 
over-churched  communities  where  ad- 
justments will  probably  be  made. 

Progress  toward  a Community  Church 

In  a contributed  article  in  this  is- 
sue Cliff  Titus,  pastor  of  Community 
church,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  tells  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  he  met  up  with  trying 
to  tell  a group  of  citizens  about  a com- 
munity church.  But  there  is  later 
news  than  his  article.  The  citizens 
got  together  after  he  left  town  and 
enrolled  fifty  families  in  a new  church 
movement.  A denominational  official 
is  in  town  holding  revival  meetings 
without  success  and  when  he  finishes 
it  seems  likely  that  a union  church 
will  be  under  way. 

Installed  in  Due  Form 

L.  Barnett  Rice  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Potomac  Heights  Commu- 
nity church,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec. 
2,  with  lots  of  speeches  and  good  wish- 
es. A number  of  his  Methodist  friends 
were  there.  O.  J.  Randall  presided  at 
the  meeting.  S.  Carroll  Coale,  J.  Turn- 
bull  Spicknall,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Jackson, 
D.  Stewart  Patterson  assisted.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  the  addresses  of  the 
evening  were  delivered  by  O.  F.  Jor- 
dan and  Richard  E.  Shields.  The 
young  minister,  who  is  still  a student, 
spoke  briefly  in  response  to  the  vari- 
ous addresses  and  in  very  good  taste. 

Ohio  Pastor’s  Convention 

The  event  of  the  year  for  ministers 
in  Ohio  is  the  union  convention  of 
pastors  which  is  held  in  Columbus. 
Some  of  the  foremost  churchmen  of 
America  are  on  the  list  of  speakers 
for  this  convention  Jan.  19-22.  Eight 
commissions  will  study  various  phases 
of  the  work  of  the  minister  of  religion. 
A convention  of  church  women  will  be 
going  on  at  the  same  time. 

Pastor  Resigns  at  Atascadero 

Leon  D.  Bliss  has  resigned  his  pas- 
torate with  Community  church,  of  At- 
ascadero, Calif.  The  reason  for  his 
resignation  as  given  to  the  church  was 
ill  health.  Community  church  is  an 
independent  church  not  being  made 
up  of  constituent  congregations  but 
by  a federation  of  individuals.  Follow- 
ing the  collapse  of  a real  estate  ven- 
ture in  the  community,  the  church 
lost  its  property  in  a mortgage  fore- 
closure. The  church  now  meets  in  a 
theater.  In  the  meantime  small 
churches  of  other  types  have  sprung 
up  in  the  community,  meeting  in 
dwelling  houses  and  halls  including  a 
Christian  Science  church,  an  Epis- 
copal church,  a fundamentalist  church 


called  the  Church  of  the  Living  Word, 
and  a church  known  as  the  Full  Gos- 
pel church.  Business  men  have  made 
determined  efforts  to  solve  the  relig- 
ious problem  in  Atascadero,  but  have 
not  been  able. 

A.  A.  Heinlein  Goes  to  Carlsbad 

Arthur  A.  Heinlein,  the  first  pastor 
of  Community  church  of  Walsenburg, 
Colo.,  has  accepted  a call  to  Union 
church,  of  Carlsbad,  Calif.  Local 
church  officials  report  that  he  has 
made  a very  favorable  impression 
upon  this  church.  His  work  in  Wal- 
senburg resulted  in  a large  increase  of 
membership  and  in  the  erection  of  a 
a new  Sunday  school  building. 

New  Building  Badly  Damaged  by  Fire 

The  new  half  million  dollar  edifice 
of  Community  Congregational  church, 
of  Winnetka,  HI.,  was  badly  damaged 
by  fire  on  Dec.  22  according  to  radio 
reports  received  as  these  lines  are  be- 
ing written.  This  is  the  church  to 
which  Samuel  Harkness,  of  Kansas 
City,  has  gone  as  pastor. 

Celebrates  Its  Anniversary 

Kenwood  Interdenominational 
Church  of  Chicago  recently  celebrated 
the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  itsfound- 
ing.  This  church  was  one  of  the  first 
interdenominational  churches  organ- 
ized in  the  country  and  was  founded 
with  thirty-seven  charter  members, 
representing  five  different  denomina- 
tions. Today  it  has  1,203  members,  re- 
presenting twenty-two  denominations. 
While  it  was  a pioneer  in  this  type 
of  church  there  are  now  about  2000 
churches  of  a similar  character  in 
America.  The  former  pastors  of  this 
church  are:  Dr.  John  P.  Hale,  Deca- 
tur, Georgia;  Dr.  John  R.  Crosser, 
Summitville,  Ohio;  Dr.  Albert  Joseph 
McCartney,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
present  pastor,  Dr.  Alfred  Lee  Wilson, 
came  to  this  church  three  years  ago 
from  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canton,  Ohio. 


Large  Sum  Comes  To  Church 

Through  the  will  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Hill  Willson  who  died  on  September 


24,  1930,  $65,000.00  will  come  to  the 
Community  Church  at  the  Circle  (for- 
merly First  Congregational),  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York,  Carl  S.  Weist,  min- 
ister. In  addition  to  this  gift,  during 
the  last  few  years  Mrs.  Willson  has 
contributed  two  windows,  steps  and 
railing  for  the  chancel  and  a new  or- 
gan. Her  gifts  total  $103,000.00.  The 
new  Frances  Mitchell  Willson  Memo- 
rial Organ  will  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  during  the  Christmas  Season  and 
will  be  dedicated  in  January. 

Josephine  O.  K.  Hessmann. 


News  Of  A Florida  Church 
Community  church,  of  Babson  Park, 
Florida,  reports  through  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  F.  L.  Cody, 
that  they  have  a church  which  serves 
all  denominations  in  a community  of 
about  300  people  affiliated  with  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
It  includes  Methodists,  Baptists,  Epis- 
copalians, Disciples,  Christian  Scien- 
tists and  many  other  denominations. 
The  pastor  serving  this  church  is  C. 
Craig  Bowdish  who  is  a Congrega- 
tionalist  and  during  the  winter 
months  of  last  year  they  were  served 
by  Richard  M.  Vaughan,  of  Wellesly 
Hills. 


GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VINING,  Inc. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  sfze  or  construc- 
tion. Estimates  cheer- 
fully submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow- 
ing outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Heed  Organs  for 
Church  or  IHome. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
HINNEES  OEGAN  CO., 
Pekin.  111. 


An  Ideal  Birthday  Gift 

To  be  ideal,  a birthday  gift  must  bring  joy  to  the  receiver  and  a message  of 
love  from  the  giver. 

Is  there  not  some  one  for  whom  you  would  like  to  have  guaranteed  such  an 
ideal  gift  for  each  year  of  his  or  her  life? 

This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  the  annuity  plan.  You  can  make  absolute 
provision  that  throughout  the  lifetime  of  a loved  one  he  or  she  will  receive  a 
definite  sum  on  each  birthday.  And,  eventually,  the  net  remaining  principal  of 
your  gift  will  be  used  for  the  cause  of  Christ  on  the  foreign  field. 

Write  today  to  Mr.  William  B.  Lipphard,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  full  information.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 


New  Pastor  Is  Called 
E.  W.  Perry  has  been  called  as  the 
new  pastor  of  community  church,  of 
Parma,  Idaho,  from  Goldendale, 
Washington,  so  announces  W.  E.  Ker- 
rick,  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Kirkpatrick  Memorial  Community 
Church.  This  church  is  listed  as  one 
of  the  churches  studied  by  Dr.  Ed- 
mund de  S.  Brunner  in  his  significant 
book,  “Churches  of  Distinction  in 
Town  and  Country.” 


Fire  Brings  Union 
At  Maine,  New  York,  one  finds  a 
union  of  the  Congregational  and 
Methodist  Churches  in  a church  call- 
ed the  Federated  Church  of  Maine, 
whose  pastor  is  Luke  W.  Hovey.  Two 
and  one  half  years  ago  the  Methodist 
Church  burned  to  the  ground  and 
after  holding  services  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  the  services  were 
merged  and  they  finally  agreed  by  ap- 
pointing committees  of  five  from  each 
church  to  form  a union.  Upon  a care- 
fully worked  out  scheme  entitled,  “Ar- 
ticles of  Federation,”  agreement  is 
reached  satisfactory  to  all  to  go  for- 
ward as  the  unit  church  of  the  com- 
munity. Upon  agreement  with  Wyom- 
ing Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  the  insurance  money  was  used 
for  extensive  repairs  upon  the  Congre- 
gational property  and  a very  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  exists  among  the  peo- 
ple. 


They  Want  An  Independent  Church 
The  American  Sunday  School  Un- 
ion, through  the  superintendent  of 
the  Central  District,  has  referred  a 
request  for  organization  of  an  inde- 
pendent Community  church  from 
Bitely,  Michigan.  The  moving  spirit 
in  this  work  has  been  Mrs.  Amelia  J. 
Lamoreaux. 


Inquiry  From  California  Town 
From  Ventura,  California,  comes  the 
request  for  information  as  to  the 
best  method  of  forming  an  independ- 
ent Community  church  in  their  neigh- 
borhood where  there  is  now  no  church. 
Information  was  furnished  to  S.  M. 
Crawford  of  Ventura. 


Church  In  Leper  Colony 
Word  from  Chaplin  A.  Preston  Boyd, 
of  Community  church  at  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  at  Carville, 
Louisiana,  tells  of  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  this  church  over  which  Mr.  Boyd 
has  presided  for  five  years.  The  church 
plans  its  own  program  using  a vested 
choir  in  the  service  of  worship,  the 
pastor  being  Methodist,  and  he  says, 
“I  am  persuaded  that  the  laymen  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  Community 
Church  idea.”  The  following  men  are 
interested  in  the  church:  William  J. 
Schieffelin,  Joseph  Q.  Robbins,  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell,  Delevan  L.  Pierson  and 
William  M.  Danner  under  the  general 
auspicies  of  the  American  Mission  to 
Lepers,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


New  Pastor  For  This  Church 
Harry  G.  Kaye  is  the  new  pastor  of 
Community  c’h  urch  of  Canaserago, 
New  York.  Mr.  Kaye  was  formerly 
pastor  of  Forest  Avenue  Church  of 
Christ,  Buffalo,  New  York.  He  reports 
sympathy  with  the  community  church 
idea*  and  this  church  is  seeking  larger 
opportunities  for  service  to  their  com- 
munity. 


Wants  Fellowship  Of  Other  Pastors 
Richard  Day  Leonard,  pastor  of  the 
United  church  of  Chelsea,  Chelsea, 
Vermont,  writes  that  he  is  a pastor  of 
a merged  church  with  Methodist  and 
Congregational  backgrounds.  They 
have  nine  special  offerings  for  bene- 
volence purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
two  denominations  each  year  and  in 
soliciting  such  offerings  he  uses  Meth- 
odist and  Congregational  material 
using  the  direct  mail  method.  Mr. 
Leonard  suggests  a conference  of  fed- 
erated church  pastors  in  Vermont  for 
mutual  fellowship  and  plans  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  united  churches. 


Helps  At  Dedication 
At  the  dedication  of  the  remodeled 
church  at  Sunman,  Indiana,  David 
F.  Warner,  pastor,  Community  church 
was  filled  to  capacity  at  morning  and 
afternoon  services.  Richard  E.  Shields, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  delivered  the  address 
of  dedication  and  preached  at  the 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportun- 
ities are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education 
and  training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships 
at  $100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  received  into 
the  big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church 
pastors  and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey^  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


morning  service.  This  church  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  remodeling 
of  a church  to  suit  modern  condi- 
tions. Under  the  wise  direction  of 
Mr.  Warner,  the  building  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  in  every  way  for 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 

Book  and  Paper  Together 

Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “Community 
Churches,”  by  David  R.  Piper, 
sometime.  And  they  also  must  have 
The  Community  Churchman.  The 
book  is  bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth 
and  sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs 
you  one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you 
buy  a book,  either  a renewal  or  a 
new  subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
cents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
Address 

The  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


MEMBERSHIP  TRANSFER 
CERTIFICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  small 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for 
those  churches  that  practice  infant 
dedication. 

Membership  transfers.  Book  of  50 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
5c. 

Address 

The  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


REMAINDER  STOCK  AT 
HALF  PRICE 


A year  ago  Holmes’  “The  Mind  of 
St  Paul”  came  off  the  Macmillan 
press  and  we  secured  a large  job 
lot.  We  have  a few  copies  left  that 
are  slightly  shelf  worn,  but  are  not 
otherwise  damaged.  These  will  go 
at  half  price,  one  dollar  a copy 
postpaid.  Those  wishing  to  have 
this  book  mailed  as  a present  may 
have  a personal  card  enclosed.  Prof. 
Holmes  is  the  former  president  of 
Drake  University  and  now  teaches 
psychology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  nothing 
like  this  book  in  its  field. 

Send  orders  to 

The  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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church,  religious  education  and  com- 
munity recreational  purposes.  Mr. 
Warner  reports  that  the  average  at- 
tendance for  the  last  five  Sundays  has 
exceeded  150.  Eight  new  members 
have  been  received,  the  young  peo- 
ple’s work  is  going  in  fine  fashion  and 
the  whole  community  has  taken  on  a 
new  interest  in  religious  work. 


Depression  May  Bring  Union 

At  Patten,  Maine,  Elbert  M.  Park- 
hurst  reports  that  financial  depres- 
sion makes  more  than  one  church  in- 
advisable in  communities  where  out 
of  a population  of  twelve  hundred 
fifty  the*  total  church  membership  of 
all  the  churches  does  not  exceed  158. 
Undoubtedly  we  will  soon  be  learning 
of  the  United  Church  of  Patten, 
Maine. 


Iowa  Notes 

Samuel  Unger,  pastor  of  the  Union 
Church  at  Quasqueton,  Iowa,  writes 
very  encouragingly  of  his  work  there. 
The  Sunday  School  enrollment  has  in- 
creased from  about  100  to  150,  and 
they  had  an  average  attendance  of 
eighty-nine  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember. He  also  reports  a very  active 
Ladies  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  During  December  Mr.  Un- 
ger preached  a series  of  sermons  on 
sin,  climaxing  it  with  a sermon,  Sun- 
day, December  21,  on  “The  Birth  of 
Christ,  as  the  saviour  from  Sin.” 

The  Presbyterian  church  dining 
room  at  State  Center  was  tax- 
ed to  capacity  December  3 at  the  first 
Father  and  Son  banquet  held  by  the 
Associated  Churches  of  which 
Fred  A.  Smith  is  pastor.  John  Gan- 
naway, of  Grinnell,  farm  bureau 
speaker  and  grand  master  of  the  Mas- 
onic order  in  Iowa,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  A program  of  music  and 
toasts  was  also  given. 

The  young  people  of  Federated 
Church,  of  Gilman,  Iowa,  of  which 
Ralph  Supplee  is  pastor,  organized  for 
young  peoples  work  during  the  month 
of  November.  Special  departments 
arranged  for  were  lookout,  social,  mis- 

WAYS  OF 

Boy  Scouts  are  to  be  found  around 
a great  many  churches  in  America. 
It  is  often  assumed  that  just  because 
a troop  is  organized  that  the  church 
has  discharged  its  duty  to  the  boy  life 
of  the  community.  A prominent  lead- 
er in  Boy  Souting  declares  that  a poor 
troop  can  do  just  as  much  harm  as  a 
good  one  can  do  good.  Scoutmasters 
sometimes  fail  because  of  characteris- 
tics unworthy  of  imitation  by  boys.  Or 
they  may  lack  a conception  of  what 
the  ultimate  goals  of  Scouting  are. 
If  the  program  is  all  drill  or  all  wood- 
craft, it  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
big  objective  in  Scouting  is  character 
education  through  a project  method. 
The  value  of  an  active  supervising 
committee  from  the  church  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Church  .and  troop 
should  cultivate  mutual  friendship 
through  projects  of  friendship. 


The  Campfire  Girls  organization 
has  a most  excellent  program  for 
young  girls.  It  has  been  worked  out 


sionary  and  prayer,  with  a chairman 
for  each  department.  Their  first  so- 
cial party  was  held  at  the  Congrega- 
tional church  building  on  November 
28.  On  Monday  night,  December  8, 
Mr.  Supplee  acted  as  song  leader  at 
an  important  meeting  of  the  Boy 
Scout  leaders  for  the  Central,  Iowa 
area,  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
at  Marshalltown. 

Robert  Buche,  liberal  arts  senior 
and  student  in  the  Bible  College  at 
Drake  University,  of  Des  Moines,  be- 
gan his  work  as  pastor  of  Federated 
Church,  at  Union,  Iowa,  Sunday,  De- 
cember 7.  Mr.  Buche  has  met  with 
good  success  in  his  work  as  a student 
pastor  at  Martensdale  and  Jamaica, 
and  the  church  at  Union  feel  fortu- 
nate in  securing  his  services.  He  will 
continue  to  serve  the  church  at  Jama- 
ica on  alternate  Sundays. 

First  Federated  church,  of  Des 
Moines,  began  a three  weeks  of  re- 
vival meetings  on  Sunday,  January  4, 
and  expects  to  close  Sunday,  January 
25.  The  pastor,  Clifton  E.  Rash,  will 
do  the  preaching.  Floyd  Jones,  promi- 
nent American  tenor,  who  quit  the 
operatic  stage  some  four  years  ago  to 
give  his  time  and  voice  to  religious 
work,  will  have  charge  of  the  singing. 
Mr.  Herman  and  Miss  Page  will  assist 
as  special  workers.  A community  sur- 
vey was  made  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  the  meetings. 
This  church,  located  at  Beaver  Ave- 
nue and  Adams  St.,  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  city,  has  a resident  mem- 
bership of  about  1,000,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  this  meeting  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  the  other  churches  of 
the  city  and  state.  Mr.  Jones  broad- 
cast a special  program  of  songs  over 
W H O Thursday  evening,  December 
19th. 


Friends  of  Upper  Iowa  University, 
Fayette,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  committee  on  erection  of  new 
science  hall,  at  the  midwinter  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  trustees,  reported 
their  decision  as  to  location  on  the 
campus,  size  and  style  of  building. 

WORKING 

entirely  through  a study  of  girl  inter- 
ests and  girl  needs.  The  arts  that  are 
cultivated  are  those  of  the  home.  The 
virtues  emphasized  are  those  which 
will  be  a defense  to  true  womanhood. 
This  organization  has  an  impressive 
ceremonial,  not  secret  in  character, 
which  serves  a need  often  felt  by 
those  who  direct  the  organizations 
that  serve  young  life. 


Over-zeal  in  Evangelism  has  led 
more  than  one  active  pastor  to  load 
up  his  membership  rolls  with  names 
that  meant  nothing  at  all.  A good 
deal  of  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
the  heads  of  popular  evangelists  on 
account  of  methods  which  tried  to 
harvest  unripe  grain.  But  pastors  are 
guilty  of  this  also.  One  man  who 
wants  to  send  a good  report  to  de- 
nominational head-quarters  gets  the 
names  on.  The  next  pastor  who  works 
on  sounder  methods  has  to  revise  the 
rolls  and  get  these  names  off,  showing 
a loss  of  membership.  It  is  better  for 


This  building  will  be  erected  during 
1931  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by 
fire  about  two  years  ago.  President 
Dickman’s  report  also  contained  a 
number  of  interesting  items.  The  en- 
rollment showed  an  increase  of  eigh- 
teen over  last  year.  A total  of  $368,- 
453.70  has  been  pledged  in  the  devel- 
opment campaign  of  which  $139,670.29 
has  been  paid  in.  $25,000  of  indebt- 
edness has  been  paid  off  since  July  1, 
and  $105,000  added  to  the  endowment 
fund. 


Reports  from  Jewell  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Stover 
have  been  meeting  with  good  success 
since  going  there  from  Union  Septem- 
ber first.  Several  new  classes  have 
been  organized  in  the  Sunday  School, 
and  the  general  interest  and  activities 
of  both  the  church  and  Sunday  School 
stimulated  and  increased.  Mrs.  Stover 
has  also  been  active  in  organizing  a 
W.  C.  T.  U.  union  at  Jewell. 


Travel  Literature 

Illustrated  booklet  showing  the 
important  places  visited  by  tour- 
ists in  journeys  through  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries will  be  sent  to  inquirers 
without  obligation.  Most  people 
expect  to  see  the  old  world  some 
time  within  their  lives.  Find  out 
now  what  there  is  to  see.  The 
literature  of  the  Student  Travel 
Club  shows  how  cultivated  peo- 
ple greatly  decrease  the  expense 
of  travel  and  yet  are  always  sur- 
rounded with  people  of  their  own 
sort.  Send  to  the  undersigned 
for  free  literature. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Jordan,  Organizer 
Student  Travel  Club 
810  Courtland  Ave., 

Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 


IN  THE 


CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 


Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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a church  to  have  a large  number  of 
“outside  friends”  that  are  under  in- 
struction than  to  harvest  too  quickly. 
The  man  who  joins  a church  should 
have  a true  faith  and  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  live  a good  live  and  to  seek 
the  truth. 


Community  Demands  absorb  much 
of  the  time  of  a busy  minister  and  his 
advice  and  cooperation  is  sought  on 
a great  many  things.  It  is  very  easy 
for  a young  minister  to  accept  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  community  re- 
sponsibility. The  first  duty  of  a par- 
ish ministry  is  to  the  work  for  which 
he  was  called.  But  no  man  can  per- 
form his  full  duty  in  the  cure  of  souls 
without  being  familiar  with  the  or- 
ganizations and  forces  that  make  the 
community  life.  It  is  a nice  problem 
to  balance  up  the  time  a man  gives 
in  his  church  with  that  which  he  gives 
outside.  A wise  minister  will  usually 
not  try  to  do  things  which  some  one 
else  can  do  better.  And  if  he  has  prop- 
er humility  he  will  find  that  large 
numbers  of  things  can  be  done  better 
by  some  one  else. 


The  Pastor’s  Easter  Class  is  one  of 
the  most  important  projects  to  re- 
ceive consideration  at  this  time.  An 
organizing  committee  of  class  mothers 
is  a helpful  idea.  This  committee  will 
make  a list  of  the  children  in  the  age 
groups  that  are  to  be  reached.  The 
children  will  be  personally  solicited 
for  membership.  The  pastor  will  see 
to  it  that  nothing  other  than  a fu- 
neral or  a similarly  urgent  duty  keeps 
him  away  from  class  sessions.  The 
question  Of  a study  manual  is  im- 
portant. George  L.  Chindahl,  of  Park 
Ridge,  111.  has  prepared  as  good  a one 
as  we  know  about.  It  is  issued  by  the 
church  Publishing  House,  of  Chicago. 


Sunday  Afternoon  Teas  are  being 
held  in  a number  of  Chicago  churches 
as  a means  of  inspiration  and  socia- 
bility. A Chicago  suburb  had  a musi- 
cal program  the  last  Sunday  in  De- 
cember followed  by  tea  and  sociabil- 
ity. On  other  afternoons  there  have 
been  book  talks  and  travel  talks.  These 
teas  have  been  held  only  once  a 
month  in  the  church  mentioned  but 


one  may  find  churches  where  a Sun- 
day evening  tea  is  held  every  week. 


Community  Interests  are  considered 
in  a whole  week  of  special  meetings  in 
Community  church,  of  Sunman,  In- 
diana. This  church  in  a rural  field 
takes  its  community  leadership  seri- 
ously. The  church  has  a special  meet- 
ing each  day  for  a week  in  which  the 
farm  problem,  the  schools,  community 
recreation  and  other  interests  have 
their  innings.  Farm  organizations  co- 
operate in  this  special  week  and 
speakers  from  state  university  or  from 
state  departments  of  service  have  con- 
sidered the  idea  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  give  time  to  the  special  week. 


Training  for  Sunday  School  Teach- 
ers is  one  of  the  great  needs  in  every 
church.  One  may  find  college  grad- 
uates who  are  familiar  with  great 
pieces  of  literature  who  cannot  find 
the  Christmas  story  in  the  Bible.  The 
church  may  wish  to  enlist  people  like 
this  for  teaching  because  of  charac- 
ter and  education  but  be  unwilling  to 
do  so  because  of  their  lack  of  Bible 
knowledge.  Pastors  of  near-by 
churches  may  well  exchange  service 
in  community  training  school  and 
thus  build  up  a staff  of  competent 
people.  The  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent would  do  well  to  make  a list 
of  people  of  good  character  and  gen- 
eral education  who  should  be  prepar- 
ed for  teaching  and  should  be  made 
to  covet  this  form  of  service. 


Dead  Wood  in  the  Church  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems.  Insur- 
ance companies  look  upon  their  lap- 
sers  as  dangerous  people  in  the  com- 
munity. Every  lapser  is  a potential 
knocker.  And  for  that  reason  every 
effort  is  made  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany to  keep  its  people  from  lapsing. 
Nevertheless  some  of  them  do.  The 
people  that  lose  interest  in  a church 
may  well  be  classified  according  to 
Jesus’  parable  of  the  Sower.  Some  of 
them  had  no  depth  of  earth  and 
never  really  knew  what  the  church 
message  was  all  about.  There  are 
personal  clashes  that  result  in  de- 
clining interest.  A church  dislikes 
dropping  names,  but  sometimes  the 


people  who  have  been  permanently 
alienated  will  drop  their  own  names 
if  the  question  of  their  future  rela- 
tionship to  the  church  is  tactfully 
raised.  Methods  for  renewing  inter- 
est in  the  church  include  putting  the 
disaffected  member  under  the  care  of 
some  church  member  with  influence 
in  that  quarter.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  what  a pastor  has  been  un- 
able to  do,  some  layman  is  often  able 
to  accomplish. 


Tracts  for  the  Literature  Table  are 
used  by  a good  many  pastors.  The 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture with  offices  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  have  an  excellent  line  of 
tracts  upon  various  thought  problems 
of  religion.  They  are  constructive  in 
tone  and  written  to  the  needs  of  lay- 
man. Temperance  organizations  sup- 
ply tracts  which  are  a valuable  count- 
er-irritant to  the  wet  propaganda  now 
everywhere  found  in  secular  news- 
papers. Missionary  tracts  are  provided 
by  missionary  societies.  It  is  a good 
project  for  a Sunday  school  class  to 
provide  funds  to  meet  the  deficits  that 
accrue  by  supplying  these  tracts  to 
the  church  people.  A collection  box 
on  the  table  will  secure  part  of  the 
funds  for  the  tracts. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time,  $30.00  w’ill  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  in  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do-  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111, 


Your  Magazine  List 

Any  of  the  standard  journals  may  be  ordered 
through  us.  Enclose  list  price  of  the  journal 
wished  and  add  to  the  order  seventy-five  cents  to 
renew  The  Community  Churchman  for  one  year0 
You  save  25  cents  and  the  labor  of  writing  one 
letter.  We  will  quote  rates  on  three  or  more 
journals.  Send  your  order  to 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


Job  Printing 


Ministers  may  have  a thousand  calling  cards 
on  a good  grade  of  stock  for  $4.50.  Why  not  print 
a sermon  ? We  will  gladly  supply  you  an  estimate 
on  such  a job.  It  might  be  cheaper  than  a card 
to  each  of  your  friends.  Correspondence  is  so- 
licited. 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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INVOCATION 

A S pools  beneath  stone  arches  take 
Darkly  within  their  deeps  again 
Shapes  of  the  flowing  stone,  and  make 
Stories  anew  of  passing  men. 

So  let  the  living  thoughts  that  keep, 
Morning  and  evening,  in  their  kind, 
Eternal  change  in  height  and  deep, 

Be  mirrored  in  my  happy  mind. 

Beat  world,  upon  this  heart,  be  loud 
Your  marvel  chanted  in  my  blood, 

Come  forth,  O sun,  through  cloud  on  cloud 
To  shine  upon  my  stubborn  mood. 

Great  hills  that  fold  above  the  sea, 
Ecstatic  oArs  and  sparkling  skies, 

Sing  out  your  words  to  master  me — 

- Make  me  immoderately  wise.  __ 


John  Drinkwater. 


BOOKS  ON  THE 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH 


(1)  Piper,  “The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper 
cover  $1.00 

(2)  Hooker,  “How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
Missions  council  25 

(3)  “Floor  Plans  for  a Community  Building” 

Very  suggestive  to  a building  committee  .50 

(6)  Sample  package  of  five  tracts  10 

“Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Community 
Church” 

“What  is  a Community  Church?” 

“Constitution  of  the  Mariemont,  Ohio,  Commun- 
ity Church” 

“Community  Religion:  How  to  Begin  in  Our 
Town” 

“A  Fudamental  in  a Community  Church” 

(100  of  any  of  the  above  tracts  for  $1.00) 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 
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EDITORIALS 


Making  Our  Lives  Beautiful 

Our  judgments  on  human  behavior  are  mostly  arrived 
at  by  a kind  of  utilitarianism.  We  seem  to  feel  that 
whatever  does  not  injure  others  is  permissible  con- 
duct. The  aesthetic  judgment  on  conduct  has  been 
abandoned  by  large  numbers  of  people.  Yet  in  the  long 
ages  the  making  of  a life  has  been  something  more 
than  a cold  calculation  on  profits.  Some  men  and  wo- 
men have  seen  that  a life  is  a work  of  art  and  every 
man  should  build  his  character  in  the  same  spirit  as 
that  which  actuates  a painting  or  the  writing  of  an 
oratorio.  Dr.  Fosdick  has  recently  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  religion  itself  is  an  art,  in  his  article  in  the 
Forum  Magazine,  “Yes  but  Religion  is  an  Art.” 

One  may  find  in  Jesus  this  aesthetic  appreciation  of 
beautiful  living.  The  alabaster  box  of  ointment  could 
never  be  justified  from  any  mere  consideration  of  util- 
ity. It  was  just  so  much  social  waste.  Judas  Iscariot 
observed  that  it  might  have  been  sold  and  money  giv- 
en to  the  poor.  But  Jesus  declared  that  the  story  of  the 
woman’s  devotion  should  be  told  wherever  the  gospel 
went.  A teacher  devoid  of  appreciation  of  beauty  would 
never  say  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  like  a pre- 
cious pearl  which  a man  bought  by  selling  everything 
else  he  had.  Such  a man  would  be  a fool  from  any 
worldly  stand-point.  But  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
artist  Tie  might  be  justified. 

Christianity  has  produced  much  in  the  way  of 
beauty.  It  fell  heir  not  only  to  the  stern  morality  of 
the  Hebrew  prophet,  but  also  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Greeks.  This  religion  has  made  a contribution  to 
architecture  that  makes  the  world  permanently  richer. 
Under  its  fostering  care,  music  has  reached  new  heights 
of  beauty.  Poetry,  painting  and  sculpture  have  all 
flourished.  But  the  inspiration  of  this  great  develop- 
ment has  been  the  beauty  of  the  saints.  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  preaching  to  the  birds  is  more  beautiful  than  any 
cathedral  of  Europe.  Savonarola  heaping  up  his  pile 
of  vanities  and  touching  the  match  to  it  is  a beautiful 
as  well  as  a dramatic  figure. 

A good  many  practical  questions  that  young  people 
ask  a minister  have  to  do  with  the  artistic  considera- 
tion. For  instance,  some  young  man  wants  to  know 
what  is  wrong  with  Sunday  ball  games.  Judged  from 
a utilitarian  stand-point,  they  might  be  thought  to  con- 
tribute to  health  and  recreation.  But  many  a Chris- 
tian prefers  a more  beautiful  Sunday.  The  same  thing 
is  wrong  with  a noisy  Sunday  that  is  wrong  with  going 
to  a theatre  the  evening  of  the  day  when  one  buries 
one’s  mother.  It  is  not  morally  wrong  in  any  utilitarian 
sense.  But  it  is  morally  wrong  in  that  it  is  ugly  and 
unbecoming  conduct. 

The  code  of  the  gentleman  has  to  do  with  considera- 
tions of  beauty.  It  is  not  wrong  to  carry  food  to  one’s 
mouth  with  a knife,  judged  by  any  utilitarian  stand- 
point, for  modern  silver  knives  are  not  dangerous.  But 
most  of  us  do  not  wish  to  eat  with  a man  who  uses  a 
knife  in  this  way.  The  sportsman  has  many  elements 
in  his  code  which  have  to  do  with  beauty.  To  hiss  a 
visiting  team  when  a game  is  being  played  may  not  be 


wrong  in  any  utilitarian  sense.  But  it  is  ugly  conduct 
and  is  frowned  on  by  true  sportsmen. 

The  great  Christian  is  the  person  who  has  learned 
to  develop  his  whole  life  into  a work  of  art.  Sometimes 
one  may  say  of  a church  that  it  has  a beautiful  window 
or  a beautiful  chancel.  But  it  is  better  still  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  whole  church  is  beautiful. 

Emerson  in  his  immortal  essay  on  beauty  has  indicat- 
ed some  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  true  beauty.  Prob- 
ably he  was  thinking  of  poems  or  of  paintings.  But  his 
categories  for  beauty  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
Christian  life.  He  says  that  beauty  involves  simplicity. 
“Arms  and  a man,  I sing,”  says  Virgil.  Book  after  book 
falls  from  his  pen,  but  his  epic  would  not  be  an  epic  if 
it  did  not  maintain  this  central  interest.  Paul  was  able 
to  say  “This  one  thing  I do.”  He  might  weave  tent 
cloth,  go  on  journeys,  fall  into  prison  or  have  any  num- 
ber of  adventures,  but  his  life  was  organized  around  one 
thing,  that  was  his  zeal  to  tell  the  gospel  story.  When 
we  say  Edison,  we  think  of  electricity;  and  when  we 
say  Burbank,  we  think  of  biology.  The  difference  be- 
tween ordinary  man  and  the  genius  is  just  this  organiz- 
ation of  life  around  an  idea.  Simplicity  of  aim  is  the 
big  thing. 

And  Emerson  insists  that  beauty  has  a certain  or- 
ganic quality.  The  difference  between  a photographic 
snap-shot  and  a “picture”  in  the  artistic  sense  comes 
just  here.  A snap-shot  includes  the  non-essential.  One 
is  distracted  by  too  many  things  apart  from  the  main 
theme.  And  this  is  just  what  is  wrong  with  a lot  of 
lives.  People  seem  to  be  anxious  to  have  every  kind  of 
an  experience.  They  live  by  the  devil’s  proverb,  “I  will 
try  anything  once.”  Life  is  a mad  rush  from  one  ex- 
perience to  another.  Nothing  is  coordinated.  The  beau- 
tiful life  excludes  the  extraneous,  and  selects  only  those 
things  which  properly  go  into  the  picture. 

Life  must  also  have  a symmetry.  Too  much  cloud 
would  spoil  any  landscape  picture.  And  too  much  of 
any  one  thing  will  spoil  a life.  The  old  Greek  ethical 
principle  “Nothing  too  much”  is  just  as  valid  now  as 
then.  It  was  not  just  a counsel  of  utility.  It  was  an 
artistic  principle  as  well.  We  do  not  admire  a Silas 
Marner  who  hoards  his  gold,  nor  do  we  admire  a spend- 
thrift. Neither  the  glutton  nor  the  ascetic  is  the  per- 
fect man.  All  things  must  be  kept  in  their  place.  It  is 
the  time  that  does  so  much  to  make  beautiful  music. 

Beautiful  things  are  also  true.  Fraud  always  de- 
stroys beauty.  Ruskin  in  his  “Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture” insists  that  false  beams  are  an  abomination 
in  a building.  The  beautiful  thing  is  genuine.  It  is 
even  so  with  the  beautiful  character.  Heine  tells  of  a 
character  that  is  “transparently  true.”  You  see  right 
through  this  man  and  know  that  there  is  no  fraud  in 
him.  Hypocricy  is  always  ugly.  We  have  a feeling  when 
reading  Dickens’  “David  Copperfield”  that  Uriah  Heap 
is  one  of  the  ugliest  characters  in  all  fiction.  His  false 
protestation  of  humility  coupled  with  his  real  arrogance 
make  him  an  abominable  person.  He  commits  no  great 
crime.  But  we  despise  him  more  than  the  master  mur- 
derer in  “Oliver  Twist.” 

There  is  in  all  true  beauty  a quality  of  eternity,  Em- 
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erson  says.  If  that  is  true  of  one  of  the  statues  of 
Phidias,  it  is  equally  true  of  a great  soul.  The  faith  of 
the  Christian  that  a redeemed  soul  shall  never  die  may 
find  another  reason  in  thW  consideration.  Times  may 
change,  but  our  admiration  for  the  truly  beautiful  does 
not  falter.  There  are  garments  of  the  long  ago  which 
still  seem  beautiful  to  us.  But  some  of  the  styles  of 
only  two  decades  ago  now  seem  monstrous.  What  now 
seems  monstrous  was  always  monstrous,  only  we  did 
not  know  it.  True  beauty  is  eternal. 

When  Pilate  cried  out  “Behold  the  man”  he  seems  to 
have  expressed  an  artistic  appreciation  of  a great  soul. 
The  Christian’s  feeling  toward  his  Lord  is  not  just  one 
of  arriving  at  some  philosophical  judgment  as  to  his 
place  in  metaphysics.  It  is  an  appreciation  of  the  most 
beautiful  life  that  was  ever  lived.  The  Great  Teacher 
has  the  power  to  make  us  beautiful.  He  helps  us  to  get 
rid  of  the  extraneous  and  to  develop  life  around  a single 
great  theme.  Then  is  realized  in  us  the  promise  of  the 
psalmist  who  said,  “He  will  beautify  the  meek  with 
salvation.” 

The  Reinforcement  of  the  Family 

Under  modern  conditions  the  family  has  been  weak- 
ened. This  is  indicated  by  the  divorce  statistics.  In 
some  communities  in  America  the  divorce  rate  has  ris- 
en until  it  is  one  divorce  for  every  three  marriages. 
Even  at  that  the  successful  marriage  seems  to  be  in 
the  majority,  but  the  situation  is  growing  worse. 

Religion  has  sometimes  tended  to  weaken  the  family 
bond.  When  husband  and  wife  go  to  different  churches 
and  are  taught  radically  different  views  of  life,  there 
is  bound  to  be  trouble  unless  the  married  couple  have 
unusual  good  sense. 

The  coming  of  certain  family  days  into  the  church 
program  such  as  Mother’s  Day,  Children’s  Day  and  oth- 
ers has  provided  opportunity  to  talk  about  family  prob- 
lems. Yet  very  often  the  sermons  on  these  days  are 
full  of  mushy  sentiment  rather  than  sound  information 
and  good  sense.  The  average  minister  has  not  read 
very  much  in  the  literature  of  marriage.  One  needs  to 
know  its  history  and  also  much  about  the  current  move- 
ments to  change  the  family  relationship  to  speak  in- 
telligently. The  defence  of  the  Christian  ideal  may  be 
just  a quotation  from  Augustine,  as  in  the  recent  Papal 
Encyclical.  But  it  might  be  a scientific  defence  arising 
from  study  of  social  facts. 

The  family  needs  to  find  once  more  ways  of  recreation 
that  will  keep  the  family  group  together.  It  needs  to 
build  again  its  own  library  and  to  be  united  in  its  own 
intellectual  interests.  Parents  should  be  more  inter- 
ested in  their  children  and  more  intelligent  in  contrib- 
uting to  their  education.  Above  all  the  home  should  be 
a place  with  definite  religious  loyalties  and  religious 
practices.  Church  might  well  imitate  the  public  schools 
in  developing  meetings  of  parents  and  Sunday  school 
teachers  to  discuss  child  welfare  topics.  The  future  of 
the  church  is  bound  up  with  the  future  of  the  home. 

The  Machine  and  Hard  Times 

While  sections  of  America  riot  for  bread,  elevators  are 
choked  with  grain  that  cannot  be  sold.  While  thous- 
ands of  city  children  are  dressed  by  charity  organiza- 
tions, stores  are  glutted  with  goods  that  will  not  move. 
The  efficiency  of  our  industrial  process  has  brought  on 
hard  times. 

The  farmer  has  been  displacing  animal  power  with 
gasoline  power  and  thus  consumes  less  of  his  own  pro- 


duct. In  the  city  automatic  machines  have  displaced 
men  until  the  buying  power  of  the  country  dropped  and 
the  machine  has  come  to  a stand-still.  The  efficiency 
of  our  industrial  process  has  been  its  undoing.  It  is 
evident  that  this  cannot  long  continue.  Hard  times 
from  a surplus  of  goods  is  a condition  for  which  there 
is  a remedy.  It  is  not  like  a famine  in  China. 

In  the  processes  of  readjustment,  it  has  been  en- 
couraging to  see  that  great  captains  of  industry  have 
stood  out  against  the  suggestion  that  wages  be  cut. 
This  would  only  reduce  the  buying  power  of  the  country 
further. 

But  it  seems  likely  that  the  number  of  working  days 
in  the  week  will  be  reduced.  Many  industries  are  now 
running  on  a three  day  week.  At  present  this  is  with 
a half  week’s  pay.  Perhaps  in  the  near  future  we  shall 
consider  a five  day  week  throughout  industry  suf- 
ficient. If  there  are  to  be  markets  to  use  up  our  manu- 
factured goods,  there  must  be  leisure  for  the  working 
man  to  spend  his  money. 

This  increase  of  leisure  time  will  increase  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  church  in  making  provision  for  adult  edu- 
cation, wholesome  fellowship  and  in  many  cases  a pro- 
gram of  recreation.  Thus  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  an- 
other of  those  startling  social  changes  that  makes 
church  work  difficult  in  America. 

The  Fight  on  the  President 

At  this  time  there  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
criticism  of  the  President.  The  wets  see  that  he  stands 
right  across  the  pathway  of  their  desires.  At  a time 
when  another  man  would  have  played  politics  on  this 
issue,  the  President  has  issued  a statement  without 
ambiguity  which  should  leave  no  doubt  of  his  position. 

The  militarists  also  find  him  in  the  road  of  their 
plans.  Like  all  his  predecessors  since  the  World  War, 
President  Hoover  favors  our  cooperation  with  the  World 
Court.  He  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  limitation  of  arm- 
aments by  agreement.  Those  who  would  like  to  sell 
war  equipment  naturally  do  not  favor  him,  and  they 
are  able  to  enlist  patrioteers  in  an  out-cry  against  him. 

One  does  not  need  to  postulate  infallibility  for  Presi- 
dent Hoover  to  assert  that  he  is  both  an  honest  and  an 
able  man.  In  these  days  of  political  corruption  one  is 
thankful  that  a man  sits  in  the  presidential  chair  whose 
long  record  of  public  service  cannot  be  attacked  suc- 
cessfully. 

He  has  had  to  fight  a gang  of  politicians  in  the  Senate 
whose  political  reputation  is  connected  with  the  worst 
in  American  life.  He  has  borne  the  odium  of  hard 
times  which  were  not  the  result  of  his  policies.  The 
man  on  the  street  who  is  fair-minded  says  he  was  just 
“unlucky.” 

He  may  be  sure,  however,  that  church  people  across 
America  will  admire  him  for  his  brave  advocacy  of  un- 
popular measures  because  they  are  right.  When  voting 
time  comes  he  will  find  he  has  more  friends  than  wet 
newspapers  represent  that  he  has. 


READY  FOR  WORK 

“A  mature,  scholarly,  and  successful  Dis- 
ciples’ pastor  of  wide  experience  desires  a Com- 
munity Church  pulpit  on  or  before  June  1st, 
which  ends  his  fifth  year’s  ministry  in  his  pres- 
ent location.  Has  also  taught  in  high  school  and 
college,  and  could  supplement  church  salary  by 
teaching.  Address, 

The  Community  Churchman,  K.  E.  T.” 
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God  and  George  Washington 

By  Oscar  Jacoby  Randall. 


George  Washington’s  birthday  anniversary  will  soon 
be  here.  As  I think  of  him  there  comes  to  me  the  mem- 
ory of  a recent  visit  to  Valley  Forge  where,  in  the  beau- 
tiful chapel  there,  I saw  the  miniature  stained  glass 
window  depicting  the  well  known  incident  of  the  mem- 
orable campaign  of  1778  when  General  Washington  was 
discovered  at  prayer  in  the  woods.  This  picture  was 
reproduced  by  the  federal  government  three  years  ago 
on  the  two-cent  postage  stamp  issued  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  campaign  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before. 

Accepting  the  familiar  story  as  authentic — as  the 
government  appears  officially  to  have  done — I reflect 
thus:  Was  General  Washington  right,  or  wrong,  in 
appealing  to  the  God  of  nations  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
symbolized  by  the  ragged,  unshod  and  half  starved 
army  of  which  he  was  the  head?  In  other  words,  was 
God  interested  in  the  Valley  Forge  campaign  and  did  he 
care  whether  the  American  army  was  victorious  or  de- 
feated? 

George  Washington  was  a Christian  and  a church 
member.  He  believed  in  the  God  of  the  Bible,  as  in- 
terpreted by  his  church.  He  also  believed  that  he  and 
his  army  were  enlisted  in  a righteous  cause.  Conse- 
quently, he  believed  that  God  was  interested  in  and 
might  be — yea,  should  be — appealed  to  in  behalf  of 
that  cause,  namely  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
the  political  control  of  Great  Britain  and  the  establish- 
ment, coincidently,  on  this  continent  of  a new  govern- 
ment. Was  Washington  right  or  was  he  wrong  in  such 
belief?  And  are  we  right,  or  wrong,  in  entertaining  the 
same  belief  today? 

Let  us  see:  No  Christian  doubts  that  God  is  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Jesus  plainly  indicat- 
ed this  when  he  taught  us  to  regard  God  as  our  heaven- 
ly Father,  and  to  love  him  as  such  supremely.  Hence, 
it  surely  is  not  an  unwarranted  assumption  to  believe 
that  he  is  interested  in  everything  that  affects  one  way 
or  another  the  welfare  of  his  children. 

The  kind  of  government  under  which  any  people  live 
has  much  to  do  with  their  welfare,  whether  viewed 
from  the  physical,  social,  intellectual,  moral,  or  the 
spiritual  angle.  Therefore,  God  must  be  approachable 
in  the  interest  of  the  kind  of  government  most  likely 
to  promote  that  welfare.  Such  convictions  were  the 
basis  of  Washington’s  prayers,  even  as  they  were  of  Lin- 
coln’s nearly  a hundred  years  later. 

At  this  point  we  must  part  company  with  those — if 
there  be  any  such  among  Christians  (and  others  are 
not  contemplated  in  this  discussion) — who  think  that 
Washington  was  mistaken  in  his  belief  and  practice. 
With  those  who  think  he  pursued  the  right  course  in 
taking  God  into  his  counsels  we  desire  to  travel  further. 

We  agree  that  God  is  interested  in  government — in 
the  character  of  it,  if  not  in  its  mode;  unless  the  mode 
determines  its  character,  as  it  well  may  and  often  does. 

I suppose,  too,  that  we  agree  that  God  is  still  interested 
— as  much  as  when  Washington  prayed  at  Valley  Forge 
or  when  Lincoln  prayed  at  Washington — in  the  kind 
of  government  these  men  in  their  day  helped  to  set  up 
and  we  in  ours  help  to  maintain.  That  is  to  say  that 
God — if  he  is  our  Father — is  vitally  interested  right  now 
in  the  welfare  and  affairs  of  his  children,  right  here 
in  the  United  States — the  consummation  of  the  colon- 
ists’ purpose — as  that  welfare  and  those  affairs  are  af- 


fected by  the  kind  of  government  under  which  his  chil- 
dren in  this  country  live. 

By  the  kind  of  government  we  mean  the  principles 
underlying  it,  its  constitution,  its  laws,  its  ideals,  its 
personnel  and  its  performances.  If  in  any  degree  any 
of  these  are  antagonistic  to  or  militate  against  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  to  that  extent  God  must  will  that 
they  be  changed  or  checked.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  tend  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  those  gov- 
erned, God  surely  desires  their  perpetuation  and  furth- 
er development. 

As  between  two  or  more  kinds  of  government — none 
of  which  may  be  perfect — God  is  obliged  by  his  very 
nature  to  favor  that  one  which  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates the  ideal.  As  believers  in  and  children  of  God 
— and  because  we  are  concerned  for  our  own  sake  as 
well — we  are  obliged  by  the  principles  of  our  religion 
and  by  self  interest  properly  conceived  to  favor  the 
government  that  we  think  God  favors. 

Having  concluded  thus,  we  proceed  to  take  the  next 
step,  a very  short  but  decisive  one,  thereby  arriving 
at  the  place  where  it  becomes  plain  that  God  is  inter- 
ested— and  so  ought  we  to  be — in  the  kind  of  politics 
we  have,  as  well  as  in  the  kind  of  government  we  have 
as  the  result  of  our  politics. 

Politics  is  the  science  of  government.  Politicians  are 
scientists  in  this  field.  Politicians  and  the  parties  they 
lead,  seek  to  inaugurate  policies  which  they  believe,  or 
profess  to  believe,  will  conduce  to  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  will  be  of  most  real  benefit  to  the  people  as 
a whole.  When  the  people  by  their  votes  approve  the 
policies  thus  proposed  and  elect  to  carry  them  out  the 
persons  nominated  for  that  purpose,  then  politics  and 
government  are  merged  into  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Government  is  politics  in  action.  Government  is  the 
effect,  politics  the  cause.  This  being  so,  both  we  and 
God  are  in  conscience  bound  to  be  interested  in  the 
cause  (politics)  as  well  as  in  the  effect  (government), 
and  to  favor  those  policies  which,  expressed  in  govern- 
ment— as  that  is  carried  on  by  the  men  and  women 
elected  to  do  so — will  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  as  that  is  understood  in  the  light  of 
all  the  facts. 

So,  we  see  that  in  our  land  government — with  its 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches,  coordinate 
and  contemporaneous, — is  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
and  is  the  ultimate  and  composite  product  of  the  prin- 
ciples, policies,  politicians,  parties,  platforms,  candi- 
dates, congressman,  judges,  and  presidents — all  inti- 
mately related  to  politics — endorsed  by  a majority  of 
the  electorate. 

This  ultimate  product — the  government — being  pro- 
perly the  subject  of  concern  and  of  prayer,  all  the  com- 
ponent and  contributory  parts  thereof  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  the  subject  of  concern  and  of  prayer.  In- 
deed, they  not  only  may  be;  they  should  be,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  of  their  priority  to  the  final  result. 
And,  surely,  that  which  should  be  the  subject  of  con- 
cern and  prayer  for  Christians  functioning  as  citizens 
is  so  closely  related  to  their  religion  as  to  properly  be 
the  subject  of  concern  and  prayer  for  the  church  to 
which  they  belong. 

God  and  George  Washington; 

God  and  government; 

God  and  politics; 
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Religion  and  politics; 

The  church  and  politics. 

This  is  the  logical  order.  There  are,  however,  two 
classes  of  persons  who  cry:  “Keep  the  church  out  of 

politics!”  (1)  Those  who  fail  to  see  that  religion 
should  touch  every  phase  of  life;  and  (2)  those  whose 
partisan  political  predilections  are  more  fundamental 
than  their  religious  or  moral  convictions.  Instead  of 
keeping  out  of  the  politics  by  which  our  kind  of  govern- 
ment is  shaped — to  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  people  whom 
we  believed  God  actually  cares  about — the  church 
should  get  into  politics  and  apply  its  principles  in  that 
field  as  it  professes  to  do  in  other  fields. 

The  church  must  advocate  and  support  everything 
that  it  believes  will  improve  the  social  order,  to  the 
end  that  the  social  order  may  become  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  earth — for  which,  by  the  way,  Jesus  taught 
us  to  pray.  Upon  this  Christian  program  the  policies 
proposed  by  politicians  and  parties  have  a distinct  and 
direct  bearing.  They  may  help  or  they  may  hinder 
that  program  tremendously,  and  the  church  should 
make  it  its  business  to  find  out  which  it  is  likely  to  be. 
Morals,  the  ethics  of  Christ,  justice,  peace — in  a word, 
the  purposes  of  God  as  the  church  conceives  them  to 
be, — are  at  stake.  The  church  dare  not  fail  nor  flinch. 
It  takes  courage  to  stand  for  righteousness  whether 
in  private  or  public  life;  but  the  church  should  neither 
run,  surrender,  nor  compromise. 

Lest  some  in  the  church  may  be  intimidated  by  some 
who  are  not  in  it  nor  in  sympathy  with  its  ideals  (and 
please  remember  we  are  talking  to  church  members), 
it  may  be  observed  that  such  political  rights  as  are 


accorded  to  citizens  generally  should  not  be  denied  to 
citizens  who  find  it  desirable  to  belong  to  the  church. 
Like  other  citizens,  they  have  the  right  to  ultilize  any 
organization  to  which  they  belong  to  give  expression 
and  force  to  their  views  on  any  matter  affecting  the 
character  of  the  government  under  which  they  live. 
This  right  is  freely  exercised  by  the  members  of  a large 
variety  of  organizations,  and  so  long  as  no  discreditable 
methods  are  resorted  to  the  right  should  not  be  cur- 
tailed. 

If  General  Washington,  to  facilitate  the  answer  to  his 
prayers,  could  use  means  which  he  believed  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  that  end,  so  can  we.  If  he  could  use  bullets,  sure- 
ly we  can  use  ballots.  If  Washington,  after  praying, 
could  instruct  his  officers  and  men  in  the  maneuvers 
of  war, — with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  gaining  a poli- 
tical independence  antecedent  to  another  kind  of 
government;  so  we,  today,  with  prayer  and  effort  in- 
terwoven, may  and  should  utilize  every  legitimate 
agency  available — political  and  otherwise — to  perpetu- 
ate and  to  perfect  the  government  that  Washington  and 
others  who  sought  God’s  help  set  up  on  these  shores. 

The  church  in  this  country,  inspired  and  upheld 
by  prayer,  has  had  a hand  in  abolishing,  through  poli- 
tical and  other  agencies,  human  slavery,  duelling,  and 
the  legalized  liquor  traffic.  And,  exercising  the  same 
perogatives  without  restraint,  it  will  also  take  a hand  in 
wiping  out  or  crippling  every  other  form  of  organiz- 
ed moral  wrong. 

To  your  knees! 

Arise! 

Forward,  march — to  your  duty. 


THE  DEATH  OF  RURAL  CHURCHES 

Edwin  E.  Sundt. 


As  long  as  religious  leaders  unqualifiedly  believed 
that  all  men  were  either  “saved”  or  “lost”,  and  that  the 
proof  of  this  was  synonomous  with  church  membership 
or  non-affiliation,  evangelism  in  their  mind,  justified 
its  passion.  This  naive  philosophy  has  crumbled.  Some 
of  the  “saved”  saints  have  proved  themselves  “lost”, 
and  unquestionably  Christian  virtues  are  found  among 
the  “unsaved”.  Who,  then,  dares  to  become  the  “con- 
verter” of  the  “unconverted”  and  why  attempt  to  “con- 
vert” the  “unconverted”  since  the  “converted”  disprove 
by  their  attitudes  and  conduct  their  salvation  from  the 
sins  that  curse  humanity?  What  have  the  “saved”  been 
saved  from?  And  why  is  their  helplessness  and  anxiety 
in  times  of  stress  paralleled  by  decidedly  common  traits 
among  non-religious  men?  Obviously,  the  need  for 
evangelism  remains.  Some  men  are  lost  and  others 
saved.  The  entire  gospel  is  founded  upon  that  convic- 
tion. Yet  questions  similar  to  the  above,  raise  per- 
tinent problems  and  demand  honest  consideration. 
Upon  the  answer  to  them  hinges  justifiable  evangelism. 
Where  are  the  religious  justifications  for  continued 
evangelism?  Or,  can  we  find  the  moral  equivalents  for 
the  old  evangelistic  passion  in  new  reasons  equally 
energizing? 

Forty  thousand  country  churches  are  failing.  Fully 
as  many  more  are  freebly  attempting  to  stem  the  tide 
of  indifference  and  non-concern.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand rural  churches  have  already  been  closed.  Only 
15  millions,  out  of  a rural  population  of  51  millions  ever 
attend  a church  service.  Sixty-five  thousand  country 
preachers  received  the  “living”  (?)  wage  of  $1,029.00 
per  annum.  The  “other  wordliness”  approach  of  life,  so 
common  in  country  churches,  our  fanatical  sects,  illi- 


terate propagators  of  weird  doctrines  and  pitifully  in- 
adequate vision  combine  to  make  the  problems  of  the 
country  church  appalling,  stupendous  and  heart-break- 
ing. 

Consider  a few  pertinent  questions.  Is  there  a direct 
relationship  between  $1,000.00  a year  preachers  and 
consecrated  ignorance?  To  what  extent  are  bible 
schools  parading  under  the  fascinating  shibboleth  of 
being  “spiritual”  responsible  for  the  general  downfall 
of  churches  and  the  increasing  absence  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  element  in  our  religious  services? 
Is  the  country  church  to  remain  the  dumping  ground 
for  impossible  leadership,  moral  derelicts  and  repulsive 
evangelism? 

Everyone  familiar  with  our  foreign  language,  or  mis- 
sion churches  in  the  United  States,  is  sensing  the  nec- 
essity for  a complete  re-appraisal  of  this  work. 

We  stand  at  the  dawn  of  a new  and  emerging  policy. 
With  hesitancy  and  shame  we  are  compelled  to  make 
the  secret  confession  that  the  maintenance  of  foreign- 
speaking churches  is  in  most  cases  a mistaken  invest- 
ment. Coming  as  has  the  support  and  incentive  for 
this  work,  directly  from  home  mission  boards,  rather 
than  local  American  churches,  our  Christian  people 
have  been  been  robbed  of  a vital  project  in  home  mis- 
sion work.  It  is  a work  delegated  to  officials  and  has 
no  concern  among  laymen. 

Obviously  this  is  wrong.  But  there  is  a much  deeper 
implication  in  our  approach  to  the  foreign  speaking 
groups.  It  is  the  idea  that  foreign  speaking  peoples, 
though  white  and  prospective  American  citizens,  are 
not  to  be  tolerated  within  our  English  language  church- 
es. Whether  we  care  to  recognize  it  or  not,  this  im- 
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plies  discrimination,  segregation,  and  a white  exclusion 
policy  against  whites. 

This  policy  has  had  a two-fold  result.  It  has  en- 
couraged American  Christians  in  their  unwillingness 
to  associate  or  minister  to  the  foreign  born,  except  via 
the  “keep  to  yourself”  program.  And  with  the  lessen- 
ing of  immigration  and  shift  in  population  our  foreign 
language  churches  find  themselves  catering  to  a help- 
less few,  led  by  inferior  leaders  whose  message  is  as 
foreign  to  modern  thinking  as  their  language. 

Can  we  justify  the  continued  support  of  this  project 
in  view  of  its  short  sightedness  and  eventual  doom? 
Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  a definite  re-appraisal  of 
this  project  and  the  creation  of  a new  policy? 

It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  three- 
fifths  of  all  our  rural  churches  are  in  definite  competi- 
tion with  other  religious  bodies  similar  in  beliefs  and 
practices.  Fully  50%  of  these  competing  churches  are 
maintained  by  home  mission  aid  dispensed  with  char- 
ity, but  sometimes  without  intelligence.  Rural  workers 
agree  that  a good  majority  of  these  mission  aided 


churches,  thus  competing,  have  no  moral  reason  for 
their  existence.  Sentiment  rather  than  necessity  rules 
the  dole. 

In  a day  when  intelligent  farm  folk  are  creating 
thousands  of  cooperative  agencies,  consolidating  their 
schools  and  buying  and  selling  products  through  coop- 
erative organizations,  is  it  not  a blot  upon  contempor- 
ary Protestantism  to  refuse  to  examine  the  possibility 
of  united  efforts  to  lessen  useless  competition? 

The  material  wastage  is  tremendous.  And  what  are 
we  to  do  with  the  persistent,  thoughtful  layman  who 
questions  the  wisdom  of  aiding  thousands  of  churches 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  “keeping  them  open”?  Ob- 
viously this  is  an  enormous  problem.  It  challenges  all 
Christian  forces  and  demands  intelligent  examination. 
No  appeal  to  sentiment  can  suffice.  Some  people  seri- 
ously question  the  willingness  of  our  denominations  to 
face  the  truth.  If  this  is  not  true,  why  not  say  so!  How 
can  pastors  honestly  appeal  for  missionary  money 
when  they  know  that  a goodly  portion  is  wasted  in 
ineffectual  and  even  retardative  investments? 


NEW  TRAILS  FOR  YOUNG  INDIANS 

By  Helen  U.  Brickman 


Can  a boy  love  to  go  to  church  before  he  is  an  old 
man? 

How  can  we  know  what  the  Bible  means?  It  sounds 
so  different  from  today. 

Since  I am  an  Indian  will  the  world  think  I am  wild 
and  not  give  me  work  like  the  white  man? 

How  can  girls  act  so  that  boys  will  not  take  too  much 
for  granted? 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  asked  religious  work 
directors  by  solemn-eyed,  eager  Indian  boys  and  girls 
who  are  attending  government  boarding  schools.  Their 
white  friends  ask  questions  too.  “What  is  happening 
to  the  American  Indians  in  this  day  of  great  discover- 
ies?” “Are  they  remaining  apart  unaware  of  the  great 
changes  in  the  world  or  are  they  too  facing  an  enlarg- 
ing and  growing  world?” 

The  entire  Indian  race  is  facing  a great  crisis  as  the 
old  life  on  the  reservation  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
possible and  the  strange  customs  and  habits  of  the 
white  man  must  be  partially  adopted  even  when  little 
understood.  The  present  governmental  policy  of  mak- 
ing all  aid  to  the  Indians  fundamentally  educational 
will  do  much  with  time,  to  help  these  people  build  upon 
their  own  fine  characteristics  and  develop  a greatly 
needed  race  consciousness.  But  in  the  interim  they  are 
bewildered  and  dazed. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  65,000  Indian  children  are 
in  school  this  year.  Although  the  present  government 
policy  is  against  educating  Indian  children  away  from 
their;  families,  because  of  the  limited  number  of  day 
schools  and  the  great  distances  on  the  reservation,  al- 
most half  of  these  boys  and  girls  are  attending  board- 
ing schools  often  located  far  from  their  homes.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  heartache  of  the  older  In- 
dians as  they  send  their  children  from  the  reservation 
home.  Many  of  them  still  scarcely  understand  what  it 
is  all  about,  but  they  catch  some  far-off  vision  that 
little  Johnny  Walking  Stick  will  learn  better  ways  of 
living  in  the  distant  white  man’s  school,  and  so  they 
make  the  sacrifice  common  to  many  parents  and  send 
him  away  from  them.  And  what  about  Johnny  him- 
self? Who  can  picture  his  aching  loneliness  and  des- 
olation as  he  bumps  along  in  the  government  truck,  or 
stares  out  of  the  window  of  the  fast-moving  train,  the 


like  of  which  he  quite  probably  never  has  seen  before? 

Every  misgiving  and  doubt  seems  justified  when  he 
finally  arrives  at  the  big  school.  Instead  of  his  father’s 
tepee,  this  seven-year-old  finds  his  home  in  the  white 
man’s  land  to  be  one  of  the  many  large  houses  which 
surround  him  on  every  side.  Instead  of  a sack  on  the 
floor  with  his  family  around  him,  he  and  perhaps  fifty 
other  small  boys  sleep  in  beds  with  sheets,  blankets 
and  pillows,  that  seem  a very  unnecessary  burden  to 
him.  He  discovers  the  thing  called  Time — which  plays 
such  an  important  role  in  his  new  home.  He  must  get 
up  by  it,  go  to  school  and  to  work  by  it,  eat  meals  ac- 
cording to  it,  and  finally  at  the  end  of  the  long  be- 
wildering day,  go  to  bed  by  it.  The  language  of  his 
fathers  is  not  used.  He  must  learn  and  himself  use 
the  white  man’s  tongue.  He  finds  the  food  different, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  carry 
away  in  his  pocket  that  which  is  uneaten.  He  hopes  he 
won’t  be  hungry  before  the  big  bell  rings  again! 

Life  presents  serious  problems  for  this  small  boy  and 
he  often  becomes  discouraged.  It  is  at  such  moments 
that  he  contemplates  running  away,  returning  to  his 
own  people  and  customs.  But  he  tries  to  sit  quietly  in 
the  schoolrom  and  not  think  too  much  of  the  wild,  free 
out-of-doors.  He  must  learn  all  that  he  can  in  order 
to  help  his  parents  in  their  old  age.  He  is  glad  when 
lonely  to  remember  the  story  which  he  heard  on  Sunday 
of  the  loving  Heavenly  Father  who  cares  for  him  and  is 
always  with  him.  He  wishes  he  understood  more  about 
him  and  his  Book.  He  hopes  for  more  stories  in  his 
midweek  class. 

The  government,  believing  that  every  child  has  the 
right  to  an  abundant  life,  has  asked  the  churches  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  religious  education  of  these 
Indian  boys  and  girls.  A united  interdenominational 
program  is  therefore  being  carried  on  through  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Indian  Work  of  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil and  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions.  Directors 
of  religious  education  are  serving  in  eight  of  the  larger 
schools.  It  is  hoped  to  increase  this  number  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Some  3,000  boys  and  girls  in  these  eight 
schools,  through  church  services,  Sunday  school  class- 
es, weekday  classes  in  religious  education,  the  Y.W.C.A., 
and  the  Y.M.C.A.  are  learning  of  the  love  and  care  of 
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their  Father  and  are  being  guided  in  the  Jesus  way  of 
life,  as  they  like  to  call  it.  School  authorities  are  real- 
izing increasingly  the  important  role  which  the  relig- 
ious program  can  play  in  the  whole  life  and  well  being 
of  the  school.  In  several  instances  the  weekday  courses 
in  religious  education  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
regular  school  program  with  school  credit  given  for 
them.  At  Haskell  and  Sherman  Institutes  there  are 
many  such  courses,  with  teachers’  training  classes  for 
the  older  Indian  boys  and  girls  of  the  school. 

The  greatest  handicap  in  promoting  successful  week- 
day schools  of  religious  education  is  the  lack  of  text- 
books. Demands  for  materials  in  connection  with  the 
enlarged  program  of  religious  work  have  been  so  great 
that  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Indian  Work  to  provide  textbooks  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. A very  important  part  of  the  religious  program 
in  these  schools  is  the  special  instruction  and  help  giv- 
en each  Lenten  season  in  order  that  those  who  are  ready 
may  be  taken  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  Local 
or  neighboring  pastors  assist  in  this.  Last  Easter  sev- 
enty-six boys  and  girls  from  one  school  were  received 
into  the  church. 

Realizing  that  the  Indian  people  of  today  are  facing 
a rapidly  changing  life,  the  Joint  Indian  Committee  and 
the  religious  work  directors  are  endeavoring  in  every 
way  possible  to  help  them  meet  it.  School  years  are 
critical  for  these  students  but  gradually  they  adjust 
themselves  to  their  new  homes  and  soon  school  days 
are  over.  But  after  school — what?  They  stand  torn  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new.  Old  customs  and  traditions, 
the  known  and  tried,  pull  them  back  to  the  life  of  the 


blanket  and  tepee;  all  that  they  have  learned  in  the  big 
school,  of  the  new  life  tugs  at  them  to  venture  forth 
to  the  unknown.  They  long  to  become  independent,  re- 
liable, useful  citizens  of  their  own  country.  But  dare 
they  try? 

Indian  boys  and  girls  today  are  flocking  in  great 
numbers  into  the  towns  and  cities.  A few  have  received 
training  in  vocations,  but  many  are  unskilled.  At  best 
the  background  and  experience  of  these  young  people 
do  not  produce  as  skilled  and  trained  workers  as  are 
found  among  their  white  brothers.  If  they  find  work 
at  all  it  is  with  salary  so  low  as  scarcely  to  sustain  life. 
They  can  live  only  in  the  most  squalid  parts  of  the  city, 
huddled  together  with  many  others.  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  healthy  recreation,  and  separated  from  fam- 
ilies and  friends,  they  have  no  social  ties  to  hold  them 
steady.  Many  of  them  are  members  of  churches,  but 
an  innate  reticence  keeps  them  from  introducing  them- 
selves to  white  churches.  Being  naturally  religious,  this 
lack  of  church  life  and  contact  brings  about  an  under- 
mining character,  with  all  its  resultant  unsocial  behav- 
ior. 

Every  religious  and  social  body  interested  in  the  In- 
dian people  must  recognize  the  crisis  whieh  this  race 
is  facing.  Accurate  facts  about  Indians  in  towns  and 
cities  must  be  collected  in  order  that  adequate  and  in- 
telligent community  programs  may  be  planned.  Our 
friends,  the  Indians,  need  the  help  of  the  churches  and 
other  groups  if  they  are  to  become  industrious,  healthy, 
respected  Christian  members  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  living. 


THE  SILENCES  of  JESUS 

By  W.  J.  Lhamon  of  Columbia,  Missouri. 


We  have  not  yet  mastered  the  positive  side  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  We  have  been  almost  oblivious  to 
their  negative  or  silent  side.  The  sermon  on  the  mount 
is  as  remarkable1  for  what  is  not  in  it  as  for  what  is 
there.  This  is  especially  true  if  that  collection  of  his 
“sayings”  be  taken  as  a summary  of  his  teachings,  that 
is  as  the  platform  of  his  proposed  new  kingdom.  It 
would  indeed  be  well  for  us  to  forget,  for  a time  at 
least,  that  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of 
Matthew  comprise  a sermon,  and  think  of  them  as  the 
platform  of  the  Master’s  “Kingdom  of  heaven,”  of 
which  he  spoke  so  much  and  so  frequently.  When 
looked  at  thus  each  several  saying  will  appear  as  a 
plank  in  the  platform  of  the  kingdom. 

Without  attempting  an  analysis  of  this  platform  one 
may  suggest  its  broadest  outlines.  First,  there  are  the 
“beatitudes,”  or  the  conditions  of  blessedness,  boldly 
paradoxical,  cutting  straight  across  the  popular  ways 
of  the  v/orld  in  its  search  for  satisfactions.  Then  there 
are  the  functions  of  the  disciples  told  in  striking  meta- 
phors; “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;”  “Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world.”  Then  there  is  the  repeal  of  ancient 
laws  in  favor  of  more  spiritual  attitudes;  these  are 
couched  under  the  recurring  formula,  “You  have  heard 
it  said  by  them  of  old,  but  I say  unto  you.”  Following 
this  there  are  the  exhortations  to  genuiness  in  the  sixth 
chapter  under  the  heads  of  alms  giving,  prayer,  fast- 
ing, the  storing  up  of  heavenly  treasures,  and  the  serv- 
ice of  one  master  in  joyful  and  triumphant  trust.  In 
the  seventh  chapter  there  are  enjoined  just  and  hu- 
mane judgments;  filial  trust  in  God;  and  warnings 
against  false  prophets  and  against  the  hypocrisy  of 
saying  and  not  doing. 


The  projection  of  this  new  kingdom  is  on  the  basis  oi 
faith,  that  is,  trust  in  God — a trust  as  natural  as  that 
of  a child  expecting  a loaf  or  a fish  from  his  father. 
The  method  of  this  new  kingdom  is  love,  which  prag- 
matically means  brotherliness.  The  objective  of  this 
kingdom  is  likeness  to  the  Father.  Note  Ch.  5:45;  “That 
ye  may  be  the  children/  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just. For  if  ye  love  them  who  love  you  what  reward  have 
you?  Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same?  * * * Be  ye 
therefore  perfect  even  as  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect.” 

This  is  a strange  unearthly  kingdom;  but  surely  the 
more  truly  earthly  because  it  is  so  entirely  unearthly. 
It  is  a kingdom  that  loses  itself  in  a democracy  of 
brothers,  and  in  which  the  ruler,  the  monarch,  the 
law-giver,  passes  over  into  paternal  friendship,  becom- 
ing thus  the  Father  who  reigns  by  friendliness.  All 
the  trappings  of  oriental  monarchies  are  gone,  even 
those  of  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  throne 
has  become  a fireside,  and  those  who  were  slaves  and 
subjects  are  now  children.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  as 
Jesus  conceived  it  in  this  sermon  is  biological  rather 
than  theological,  and  it  is  mystical  rather  than  formal 
or  prescriptional. 

Logically  and  consistently,  therefore,  Jesus  in  thus 
defining  it  was  silent  as  to  time  and  place  and  ritual 
and  sacrament  and  altars  and  priests  and  temples  and 
sacrifices,  and  many  another  adventitious  feature, 
which  may  seem  essential  today  and  non-essential  to- 
morrow. 

In  the  light  of  his  times  and  surroundings  the  si- 
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lences  of  the  Master  in  this  constitutional  sermon  seem 
almost  obtrusive.  His  people,  the  Jews,  placed  tremend- 
ous emphasis  on  the  Sabbath.  He  says  not  a word  about 
it.  He  says  not  a word  about  circumcision,  though  for 
generations  it  had  been  valued  as  a sacramental  mark 
of  the  race  and  nation.  There  was  the  temple;  there 
were  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  cycles  of 
sacrifices;  there  were  the  priestly  orders  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  priests;  there  were  the  great  sacrificial  feasts 
to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  worshippers  came 
annually;  there  was  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  greatest 
day  in  the  Jewish  calendar  with  its  elaborate  ritual  cul- 
minating in  the  “scape  goat”  which  carried  away  the 
sins  of  the  people  into  “a  place  not  inhabited;”  all  these 
things  and  more  were  among  the  essentials  of  national- 
ity and  worship,  but  there  is  not  a syllable  about  any  one 
of  them  in  this  sermon.  There  are  the  tabus,  a long  list 
of  them;  unclean  animals  and  birds  and  creeping 
things;  blood,  and  dead  things  and  graves — none  of 
which  should  be  touched.  Jesus  says  not  a word  about 
them.  There  was  the  law  and  the  rabbinical  glorifi- 
cation, almost  the  idolatry  of  it.  Jesus  seeks  to  ful- 
fill it  by  finding  its  deeper  meanings  and  by  repealing 
such  portions  of  it  as  were  outgrown,  or  repugnant  to 
his  higher  law  of  love. 

Several  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  these  silences. 
First:  That  Jesus  was  not  interested  in  such  features 
of  the  religion  of  his  day  as  were  purely  local  and  na- 
tional. Chief  among  these  were  the  temple,  the  sacri- 
fices, circumcision  and  the  Sabbath. 

Secondly:  He  was  not  interested  in  such  features  as 
are  marked  by  priestly  authority,  or  sacramental  forms, 
or  legal  enactment. 

Thirdly:  By  eliminating  such  features  he  strikes  the 


note  of  the  purely  spiritual  and  therefore  of  the  uni- 
versal. Sacred  days,  sacrifices  and  sacraments  may 
come  and  go.  The  priest  may  be  a help  or  a hindrance. 
Rituals  may  change  or  be  adandoned.  National  rites, 
however  highly  treasured,  pass  with  the  nations,  or  may 
be  out-moded.  But  the  sources  of  blessedness  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  beatitudes  of  the  Master’s  sermon  are 
the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever.  Faith  and  hope 
abide,  and  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  brotherliness 
of  men. 

When  we  pass  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the 
other  teaching  materials  of  Jesus  we  find  the  same  re- 
ticence. His  parables  are  entirely  in  a class  by  them- 
selves, wonderful  sermons,  now  and  again  a whole  phil- 
osophy of  life  in  half  a dozen  lines,  compact  and  yet 
complete,  full  of  literary  charm,  and  incomparable  in 
their  response  to  persons  and  occasions.  There  is  in 
them  the  human  touch;  the  divine  touch;  the  touch 
that  is  timeless  and  universal.  But  there  is  nothing  of 
ritual  or  sacrament;  of  sacred  days  or  places;  of  doc- 
trinal symbols  or  governmental  forms.  They  move  on 
the  same  high  plane  of  spiritual  and  ethical  teaching 
that  informs  the  mountain  sermon. 

There  is  a final  inference,  namely  that  the  silences  of 
Jesus  have  a vital  bearing  on  the  vexed  question  of 
Christian  union.  A proposal  to  unite  on  the  sermons 
and  parables  of  Jesus,  that  is  on  the  whole  reported 
body  of  his  teaching,  would  at  once  eliminate  from  the 
problem  all  doctrinal  dogmas;  all  sacraments;  all  cleri- 
cal orders;  all  sectarian  exclusiveness  and  denomina- 
tional pride.  All  such  things  would  fall  at  once  into  the 
category  of  the  expedient  rather  than  the  essential,  and 
in  that  category  Christian  charity  would  deal  with 
them,  let  us  hope,  somewhat  summarily. 
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DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

In  the  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  this  year,  we  are  well  on 
our  way  in  the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  according  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  The  days  of  beginning  are  over  and 
Jesus  has  launched  out  into  the  busiest  days  of  His  ministry. 
For  Him  each  day  was  crowded  with  deeds  of  kindness  and 
love.  To  bear  the  pressure  of  His  heavy  responsibility,  He 
found  time  daily  to  commune  with  His  Father  in  Heaven. 

Under  the  pressure  of  life  in  these  days  through  which 
we  are  passing,  we  shall  find  it  helpful  and  strengthening 
to  spend  time  each  day  in  communion  with  God.  The  out- 
line of  daily  Bible  readings  here  given  is  for  your  good. 
Keep  in  mind  the  Sunday  School  Lesson  for  the  following 
Sunday  as  you  read  the  passage  for  each  day. 

Week  of  February  15:  February  15,  Proverbs  3: 13-18;  Feb- 

ruary 16,  Luke  7:36-50;  February  17,  Mark  2:13-17;  February 
18,  John  8:1-11;  February  19,  Luke  15:1-10;  February  20, 
Psalm  130:1-8;  February  21,  Luke  18:9-14. 

Week  of  February  22:  February  22,  Romans  5:1-8;  Feb- 

ruary 23,  Luke  8:1-15;  February  24,  Luke  7:18-23;  February 
25,  Isaiah  35:3-10;  February  26,  Acts  8:1-8;  February  27, 
Acts  10:34-43;  February  28,  John  14:1-10. 

Week  of  March  1:  March  1,  Isaiah  61:1-11;  March  2, 

Luke  10:25-37;  March  3,  John  4:1-9;  March  4,  Acts  10:23-33; 
March  5,  James  2:1-9;  March  6,  Leviticus  19:9-18;  March  7, 
Mark  12:28-34. 

Week  of  March  8:  March  8,  Matthew  5:38-48;  March  9, 

Luke  10:38-42;  March  10,  Luke  11:42-54;  March  11,  John 
7:1-9;  March  12,  Matthew  10:34-39;  March  13,  Matthew 
10:16-23;  March  14,  Romans  8:31-39. 

Week  of  March  15:  March  15,  Psalm  86:1-7;  March  16, 

Luke  12:16-21;  March  17,  Luke  12:41-48;  March  18,  Luke 
20:9-16;  March  19,  I Corinthians  6:12-20;  March  20,  II 

Corinthians  6:14-18;  March  21,  Romans  6:12-18. 

* * * * 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 
February  15 — “Jesus  the  Friend  of  Sinners” — Luke  7:1-50 

It  was  and  is  the  work  of  Jesus  to  make  bad  people  good 
and  to  make  good  people  better.  He  may  be  called  in  a very 


true  sense  the  Friend  of  Sinners.  He  met  with  people  in  all 
the  associations  of  life  to  lift  them  to  a higher  standard  of 
living  and  ideals.  Any  one  who  was  closely  associated  with 
Him  was  certain  to  have  his  life  transformed. 

The  chapter  of  our  study  today  is  a clear  commentary  on 
the  statement  of  Jesus  “Him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I will  in 
nowise  cast  out.”  To  sinful  men  and  women  alike  Jesus  al- 
ways extended  a helping  hand.  It  was  hard  for  the  Pharisee 
at  whose  home  Jesus  dined  to  understand  how  Jesus  could 
be  kind  to  a sinful  woman.  But  Jesus  was  ready  to  say 
to  her  “Thy  sins  are  forgiven.  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee; 
go  in  peace.”  The  life  work  of  Jesus  finds  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  the  words  “I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.”  He  associated  with  those  of  low  degree 
to  lift  them  up. 

If  we  would  be  the  true  followers  of  Jesus  today,  we  must 
constantly  be  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand,  to  raise  up  the 
fallen,  to  help  the  weak.  This  disheartened  age  needs  to 
know  that  Jesus,  through  His  followers,  is  ready  and  willing 

to  save.  Are  you  doing  your  part  as  a disciple  of  Jesus? 

* * * * 

February  22 — “Jesus  Bearing  the  Good  Tidings” — Luke  8 : 1-56 

Jesus  spent  much  of  the  time  of  His  Galilean  Ministry  in 
and  around  the  city  of  Capernaum.  This  city  was  the  center 
of  a vast  population,  and  Jesus’  work  there  reached  a great 
multitude  of  people.  From  there  He  went  out  to  the  other 
cities  and  villages  of  Galilee,  “preaching  and  bringing  the 
good  tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  At  this  time  the 
Twelve  disciples  were  with  Him  constantly. 

In  His  work  of  teaching  the  people  the  truths  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  Jesus  spoke  a great  deal  in  parables.  As  Jesus 
spoke  of  the  Kingdom  He  compared  the  word  to  seed;  the 
people  who  heard  Him  He  compared  to  various  kinds  of  soil. 
Said  He,  some  hearers  are  like  the  hardened  soil  of  the 
road-side,  into  which  the  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  cannot 
penetrate  to  grow.  Some  hearers  are  like  the  shallow  soil 
in  which  there  is  no  depth,  with  only  a passing  enthusiasm 
which  lasts  only  for  a moment.  Some  hearers  are  like  the 
soil  that  is  already  filled  with  the  seed  of  weeds,  that  soon 
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choke  out  the  tender  plants  that  spring  from  the  good  seed. 
Still  other  hearers  are  like  the  good  soil  that  is  deep,  mellow, 
rich,  and  unoccupied.  In  the  lives  of  this  last  kind  of 
hearers,  the  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  springs  up  unhinder- 
ed, and  results  in  fruitful  Christian  living. 

What  kind  of  hearer  are  you?  Have  you  really  heard,  are 
you  really  hearing  the  good  tidings  brought  by  Jesus?  Does 
your  life  show  it? 

* * * * 

March  1 — “Jesus  Sending  Forth  Missionaries” — Luke 
9:1-10:24 

To  assure  the  permanency  of  His  work  Jesus  early  select- 
ed helpers  who  were  to  be  given  careful  training  for  their 
work.  He  first  sent  out  the  Twelve.  Today’s  lesson  tells  us 
of  the  sending  out  of  the  Seventy  disciples  on  a missionary 
tour.  They  went  out  two  by  two  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  He 
gave  them  careful  instructions.  They  were  to  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  people  and  say  “The  Kingdom  of  God  is  come 
nigh  unto  you.” 

Returning  from  their  tour  they  made  their  report  to  Jesus, 
in  which  He  saw  a prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth.  He  saw  the  triumph  of  the  good  over  the 
evil. 

As  then,  so  today,  Jesus  depends  on  helpers  for  the  doing 
of  His  work.  He  calls  us  and  every  follower  of  Him  to  share 
in  His  mission  of  salvation  and  redemption.  Does  He  find 
you  working  with  and  for  Him? 

The  scope  of  the  task  before  Jesus  and  us  is  great.  “The 
field  is  the  world.”  Beginning  at  home,  our  work  is  to  reach 
out  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  But  for  every 
task  that  Jesus  gives  us  to  do,  He  gives  us  strength  enough 
to  do  it. 

Let  our  work  for  Jesus  be  done  with  a consecrated  spirit 
and  our  report,  too,  will  be  a good  report.  Only  eternity 
will  reveal  the  bountiful  harvest  of  the  good  seed  that  we 
now  sow  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  What  will  be  the 

report  of  your  work  for  the  Master? 

* * # * 

March  8 — “The  Good  Samaritan” — Luke  10:25-37 

It  is  a noble  desire  to  want  to  inherit  eternal  life.  We 
admire  the  lawyer  who  came  to  Jesus  with  his  question.  The 
following  answer  of  the  lawyer  in  verse  27,  “Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,”  Jesus  commended  him.  But  there  was 
a further  question  that  troubled  the  lawyer,  “Who  is  my 
neighbor?”  Jesus  answered  with  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  time. 

The  story  is  so  well  known  and  so  clear  in  its  beauty  that 
you  need  only  to  read  the  lesson  verses  to  appreciate  the 
charm  of  it.  The  goal  for  this  lesson  has  been  stated  in  the 
words:  “To  show  that  Christ  expects  His  followers  to  be 

charitable  and  neighborly.”  The  priest  and  the  Levite  could 
not  be  called  neighbors.  Seeing  one  in  need,  they  passed  by. 
How  many  there  are  in  the  world  today  who  close  their  eyes 
to  urgent  need,  who  rest  satisfied  in  their  own  superficial 
enjoyment  of  life! 

The  Samaritan  appears  on  the  scene  as  a real  neighbor  to 
a man  in  need.  Race  prejudice,  danger,  are  forgotten  in 
the  face  of  a great  need.  The  merciful  Samaritan  proved 
to  be  a neighbor,  indeed. 

What  kind  of  neighbor  are  you?  Learn  to  share  some  ad- 
vantage that  you  have  with  some  one  in  need.  The  Gospel 
of  Jesus  is  a Gospel  of  Sharing.  A great  paradox  of  the 
Christian  life  is  that  we  are  most  likely  to  keep  that  which 
we  give  away. 

* * * * 

March  15 — “Jesus  Among  Friends  and  Foes” — Luke 
10:38-11:54 

Jesus  loved  to  visit  at  the  home  of  Lazarus,  Martha,  and 
Mary  in  Bethany.  The  quiet  restful  atmosphere  of  that 
home  appealed  to  Him.  He  enjoyed  their  friendship  and 
hospitality.  But  He  observed  that  Martha  was  in  danger 
of  being  too  much  concerned  with  earthly  things.  Martha 
fretted  because  Mary  thought  more  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
life. 

It  has  been  well  written  that  “He  would  not  deprive  Mary 
of  what  her  soul  was  seeking.  Martha  reckoned  hospitality 
in  terms  of  a menu;  Mary  provided  the  hospitality  of  the 
open  heart  and  attentive  ear.”  Serving  Christ  means  to 
commune  with  Him  and  to  labor  with  Him,  the  hapoy 
combination  of  the  Mary  type  and  the  Martha  type  of  life. 

Jesus  was  constantly  open  to  the  attack  of  His  foes.  His 
life  was  not  lived  in  a corner.  He  was  daily  found  “where 
crossed  the  crowded  ways  of  life.”  He  was  very  courageous 
in  denouncing  the  sins  of  the  day.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  a hypocrite  by  his  right  name.  Mere  outward  religion 


had  no  appeal  to  Him. 

Searching  our  lives,  are  we  found  among  the  friends  or 

foes  of  Jesus?  What  is  our  faith?  What  are  our  works? 

* * * * 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

February  15— “What  is  Implied  in  ‘the  Church  as  a Fam- 
ily’?”— Ephesians  3:14-19. 

February  22 — “Every  Christian  a Missionary” — Acts  1:6-8. 
March  1 — “What  Jesus  Teaches  About  God  Our  Father” — 
John  4:23-26. 

March  8 — “What  is  the  Church?” — Ephesians  2:18-22;  Ro- 
mans 12:4,  5. 

March  15 — “My  Responsibilities  to  the  Church” — I Peter 
4:7-11. 


The  Pastor’s  Dozea 

A Book  List 

I.  “Humanism  and  America.”  Essays  on  the  outlook  of 
modern  civilization.  Edited  by  Norman  Foerster.  Far- 
rar and  Rinehart,  New  York  City. 

II.  “Whither  Christianity.”  Edited  by  Lynn  Harold  Hough. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

III.  “Souls  in  the  Making.”  An  Introduction  to  pastoral 
psychology.  John  G.  MacKenzie.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 

IV.  “Psychology  in  the  Service  of  the  Soul.”  Leslie  D. 
Weatherhead.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
City. 

V.  “Unravelling  the  Book  of  Books.”  Ernest  R.  Trattner. 
Charles  Scribner  and  Sons,  New  York  City. 

VI.  “History  of  Philosophy.”  Frank  Thilly,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Cornell  University.  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 

panv. 

VII.  “God’s  Troubadour:  The  Story  of  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi.” Sophie  Jewett.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Com- 
pany. 

VIII.  “The  Nature  of  the  World  and  Man.”  Sixteen  Mem- 
bers, Faculty  of  University  of  Chicago.  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

IX.  “The  Adams  Family.”  James  Truslow  Adams.  Little, 
Brown  & Company,  Boston. 

X.  “The  New  Morality.”  Durant  Drake,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy, Vassar  College.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

XI.  “The  Inner  Life.”  Rufus  M.  Jones.  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy, Haverford  College.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 

XII.  “Man  and  His  Universe.”  John  Langdon-D  a v i e s. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

* * * # 

The  above  list  of  books  has  been  carefully  edited  and  is 
recommended  to  any  pastor  for  reading  during  the  year. 
These  are  books  that  according  to  Bacon  should  be  “chewed, 
swallowed  and  digested.”  They  need  no  apology.  They  are 
their  own  best  apology.  — Richard  E.  Shields. 


Seven  Reasons  Why  We  Support  Our  Church 

The  church  provides  the  place,  leadership  and  fellowship 
for  worship  of  God. 

The  church  is  the  protector  of  our  communities,  property 
being  more  valuable,  human  life  safer  and  virtue  less  in 
danger  where  Christian  institutions  exist.  Her  house  of 
worship  and  work  is  a witness  to  God  every  day  in  the  year, 
a symbol  of  all  that  is  good,  a call  to  all  that  is  holy. 

The  church  is  the  conserver  of  the  values  of  the  past,  the 
creator  of  ideals  in  the  present,  and  the  torchbearer  of  to- 
morrow’s progress. 

The  church  is  the  great  mother  of  children,  consecrating 
them  by  baptism,  educating  them  in  her  homes  and  schools, 
training  them  for  service,  preparing  them  to  meet  tempta- 
tion; and,  should  they  wander  or  fall  by  the  way,  the  church 
is  ever  receiving  them  in  forgiving  and  restoring  grace. 

The  church  sends  a steady  stream  of  consercated  men  and 
women  into  every  avenue  of  life,  making  our  schools  relig- 
ious, promoting  civic  reforms,  carrying  Christian  ethics  into 
economics,  thus  helping  on  the  answer  to  her  prayer.  “Thy 
kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.” 

The  church,  through  its  ministers  and  members,  is  con- 
tinually canning  on  a ministry  of  consolation  to  the  aged, 
the  sick,  the  sorrowful,  the  tempted,  the  lonely,  and  the 
troubled — a service  that  never  can  be  tabulated  in  reports 
nor  paid  for  in  gold — without  which  life  for  multitudes 
would  be  empty  of  meaning  and  hoplessly  forlorn. 

The  church  proclaims  the  everlasting  gospel  of  Christ’s  re- 
deeming love  and  ever  seeks  to  evangelize  the  neighborhood 
and  the  world. 


Presbyterian  Publicity  Dept. 
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The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Richard.  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary. 


The  Community  Church  Workers  organization  has  been 
featured  in  publicity  during  the  last  month  as  never  before 
in  its  history. 

In  an  editorial  in  The  Christian  Century  for  January 
7th  entitled,  “To  What  May  the  Churches  Look  Forward?’’ 
there  appears  this  statement: 

“What  does  1931  promise  to  the  churches?  No  such 
widely  heralded  gathering  as  a Lambeth  conference 
is  scheduled  for  this  year.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
of  the  interchurch  or  denominational  conventions  will 
develop  into  history-making  events.  There  is  appar- 
ent within  the  churches  a general  search  for  new 
clarity  of  thought,  for  new  simplicity  of  organization, 
and  more  than  all  else  for  a new  leadership.  This 
search  will  go  forward  through  the  year,  but  it  will 
not  make  many  headlines  either  in  the  church  or  in 
the  secular  press.  Events  of  importance  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  lacking.  In  scores  of  local  communities  dis- 
gust with  the  irrelevancies  of  denominational  com- 
petition will  bring  increasing  numbers  of  churches 
into  federation,  and  many  into  complete  local  unions. 
This  tendency,  once  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  overchurched  rural  and  village  commun- 
ities, will  gather  momentum  rapidly  in  the  cities. 
Through  it  all  there  will  be  generated  the  public  opin- 
ion that  will  finally  force  an  end  to  most  of  the  divi- 
sions of  American  Protestantism — a unity  that  grows 
from  congregations  upward  and  not  from  councils 
downward.” 

Requests  for  information  from  many  larger  centers  in  the 
country  to  the  office  of  the  Community  Church  Workers 
confirm  this. 

We  have  been  asked  to  furnish  a statement  for  the  Chi- 
cago Church  Federation  Bulletin  for  the  March  issue  re- 
garding our  work. 

We  wish  to  commend  to  you  the  article  in  The  Christian 
Century  for  January  14th  entitled  “Facing  Home  Mission 
Facts”  by  Dr.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner.  Speaking  of  the 
work  of  our  service  agency  Dr.  Brunner  says: 

“Even  more  insistent  has  been  the  demand  for 
further  progress  from  those  outside  the  officialdom 
of  home  missions.  Publicists  have  raised  the  question 
as  to  the  ethics  of  the  home  mission  appeal,  and  have 
charged  that  comoetitive  churches  are  maintained 
with  funds  raised  on  the  basis  of  other  appeals.  The 
everyday  practical  man  facing  a competitive  situation 
in  his  own  community  has  grown  increasingly  restive. 

In  thousands  of  cases  he  has  succeeded.  But  that 
success  has  been  so  tardy  and  so  difficult  of  achieve- 
ment that  a national  agency,  the  Community  Church 
Workers,  was  created  in  order  to  assist  local  commu- 
nities to  achieve  their  ends.  Tardily,  too,  this  organ- 
ization has  been  recognized  by  Protestant  officialdom 
when  a more  courageous  attitude  on  the  part  of  that 
same  officialdom  would  greatly  have  facilitated  the 
achievement  of  cooperation  in  many  rural  commun- 
ities where  it  has  failed  and  where  such  failure  has 
resulted  in  bitterness  and  in  criticism  of  church  ad- 
ministration.” 

We  have  furnished  from  the  office  information  on  the 
problem  of  the  uniting  of  churches  in  the  rural  areas  for 
the  publications  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
at  their  national  office  which  will  be  scattered  through- 
out the  entire  country. 

From  an  editorial  in  the  Federal  Council  Bulletin  entitled, 
“A  New  Level  in  Home  Missions  Planning”  the  following 
statement  is  quoted: 

“In  Cleveland  three  years  ago  the  community 
church  movement  had  to  fight  for  its  place  in  the  sun. 

At  Washington  it  was  evident  that  if  a new  ‘commu- 
nity’ denomination  ever  arises  in  America,  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  the  denominations  already  in  existence 
rather  than  of  the  community  church  workers.” 

From  January  16th  to  February  2nd,  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary filled  the  following  engagements  on  an  Eastern  itiner- 
ary. January  16th,  met  with  laymen  in  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
January  17th,  visited  North : Canton,  Ohio;  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  Ohio  Pastors’  Convention  speaking  at  a sup- 
per meeting  of  the  Community  Church  pastors  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  on  the  subject,  “A  United  Church  Ministry”;  met 


with  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  Buffalo;  attend- 
ed meetings  in  New  York,  January  23,  24  and  25;  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches  and 
spoke  on  the  subject  “Conserving  the  Results  of  Pentecost 
through  Better  Comity  Relations;  visited  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut; January  29  and  30,  New  York  City.  At  each  of 
these  points  conferences  were  held  with  individuals  and 
groups  relative  to  the  Community  Church  movement.  Re- 
turning by  way  of  Michigan,  the  secretary  addressed  four 
church  gatherings,  preaching  in  the  Federated  Church  of 
Dowagiac,  of  which  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fox  is  pastor,  on  the 
subject,  “Keeping  up  with  Unity”,  and  in  the  evening  for 
the  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Lindsay,  pastor  of  the  Cassopolis  United 
Church  on  the  subject,  “A  United  Church  for  the  United 
States.”  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  preached 
at  the  Calvin  Community  Church,  a rural  Negro  congre- 
gation. 

The  office  has  been  overwhelmed  with  appeals  for  in- 
formation on  many  varied  subjects,  introducing  ministers 
to  churches,  issuing  letters  to  individuals  describing  our 
services  and  appealing  for  financial  support,  writing  pub- 
licity, furnishing  information  on  worship  programs,  motion 
pictures  suitable  for  churches,  church  bulletin  information, 
architectural  suggestions,  rural  programs,  book  lists,  young 
people’s  work,  religious  education,  and  questions  on  typicad 
constitutions  for  united  churches.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  State  Highway  Departments  and  at  the  request  of 
our  office  secretary,  Miss  Genevieve  Dayton,  a beautiful 
map  of  each  state  in  the  Union  has  been  furnished  gratis 
for  the  use  of  the  national  office  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers. 

A very  splendid  letter  from  the  Rev.  T.  Albert  Moore,  D. 
D.,  secretary  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  thanks  us 
for  giving  such  full  explanation  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  and  he  says:  “We  believe  that  it 

will  work  out  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  because 
of  the  splendid  purposes  of  unity  that  run  through  the 
whole  conception  of  practical  Christian  work  expressed 
therein The  United  Church  of  Canada  since  its  or- 

ganization five  and  a half  years  ago  has  been  able  to  unite 
congregations  in  about  eight  hundred  communities,  as  well 
as  to  organize  new  congregations  in  upwards  of  a thousand 
communities,  where  there  was  not  previously  any  organiz- 
ed worship  under  the  leadership  of  the  minister  of  any 
denomination.  Our  experience  since  the  consummation  of 
Church  Union  has  led  us  to  feel  that  organic  union  solves 
a great  many  questions  in  regard  to  the  building  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  a most  satisfactory  way.” 

We  are  constantly  furnishing  information  on  the  prob- 
lem of  church  adjustment  and  many  communities  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  are  busy  uniting  their  local  church 
forces. 

We  urge  ministers  and  laymen  to  unite  with  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  in  uniting  churches  and  to  remem- 
ber us  in  their  giving  during  the  coming  weeks.  Any  gifts 
whether  small  or  in  larger  proportion  will  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 


Not  Contributing 

A Michigan  clergyman  sends  us  a strong  prohibition  edi- 
torial from  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  which  is  in  the  habit 
of  printing  fine  prohibition  editorials,  our  correspondent 
justly  remarking  that  it  means  much  to  take  this  position  in 
the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

The  editor  has  received  an  appeal  for  a contribution  to 
the  Association  against  the  Prohibition  Amendment.  It 
is  sent  by  the  president  of  that  association,  whose  modest 
and  yet  quite  adequate  salary  is  said  to  be  $25,000  a year. 
Says  the  editor:  “We  cannot  hear  Mr.  Curran’s  appeal  just 
after  he  has  testified  that  his  association  has  no  plan— has 
nothing  to  offer  to  put  in  place  of  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment. We  are  not  very  wise  or  very  smart;  but  you  don’t 
have  to  be  very  smart  to  see  that  the  American  people  are 
not  throwing  out  the  Eighteenth  Amenament  without  being 
shown  what  is  to  be  put  in  its  place.  To  throw  money  into 
the  chest  of  an  association  without  a plan — well,  when  we 
have  any  loose  money,  we  can  think  of  ways  to  get  more 
fun  than  that  out  of  it.” 

A mere  handful  of  men — eight  or  ten  only — but  very  rich 
men,  are  contributing  most  of  the  funds  by  which  the  As- 
sociation against  the  Prohibition  Amendment  is  run.  I am 
not  rich  enough  to  be  of  the  distinguished  number;  but  if  I 
were,  I wouldn’t  be. — A.  R.  Wells. 
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NEWS  OF  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


Progress  Being  Registered  at 
Atascadero,  Calif. 

In  January  the  annual  meeting  of 
Community  church,  of  Atascadero, 
Calif.,  was  held,  and  at  this  meeting 
the  annual  reports  were  received.  The 
Sunday  school  superintendent,  J.  C.  B. 
Appel,  served  as  moderator  at  the 
meeting. 

The  clerk  reported  an  enrollment  of 
210  members  since  the  reorganization 
six  months  ago,  of  whom  two  had  been 
dismissed  by  letter.  The  treasurer  re- 
ported total  rceipts  for  current  ex- 
penses during  the  six  months  of  $1,- 
579.41,  and  total  disbursements  of  $1,- 
326.78,  leaving  a balance  in  the  treas- 
ury December  31  of  $252.63.  This  in 
addition  to  the  building  fund.  The 
current  expenses  and  benevolent  bud- 
get for  1931  calls  for  $3,600,  it  was 
stated,  which  has  been  largely  guar- 
anteed by  pledges  secured  during  the 
recent  “every  member”  canvass. 

Miss  Bessie  Amsbury,  chairman  of 
the  mission  fund,  reported  total  col- 
lections for  missionary  and  benevolent 
work  during  the  six  months  of  $321.49, 
and  contributions  to  Liberty  College, 
Near  East  foundation,  Children’s 
Home  Society  of  California,  Lee  Me- 
morial, and  the  Congregational  Con- 
ference of  $252.50,  leaving  a balance 
on  hand  of  $68.99. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Davis,  treasurer  of  the 
Woman’s  Council,  reported  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  of  $906.34.  The 
council  is  paying  out  half  of  its  money 
on  the  Walton  note,  contracted  bv  the 
Federated  Church  on  the  Community 
Center,  and  the  other  half  on  the 
building  fund.  J.  C.  B.  Appel  reported 
for  the  Sunday  School  an  enrollment 
of  129  scholars  and  20  teachers,  de- 
spite the  unfavorable  conditions  un- 
der which  the  school  has  been  carry- 
ing on,  with  no  adequate  accommoda- 
tions for  the  classes. 

The  church  is  active  securing  funds 
for  a church  building.  The  old  Fed- 
erated church  building  was  erected 
at  a cost  of  $102,000  and  the  mortgage 
was  foreclosed  for  $34,000.  Two  lots 
have  been  donated  for  a new  enter- 
prise but  the  church  feels  that  it  must 
securely  finance  the  new  enterprise 
before  moving  forward  with  it  . 

On  January  25  the  church  heard  a 
Methodist  minister  from  Spokane, 
Ralph  M.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  was  a 
Y.M.C.A.  man  before  studying  for  the 
ministry.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a graduate 
from  the  New  England  conservatory  of 
music.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Jones 
has  received  a call. 

Ohio  Pastors’  Convention 

The  Ohio  Pastor’s  Convention 
brought  together  550  pastors  on  the 
Tuesday  session.  Charles  W.  Basa- 
hares,  of  Dayton,  was  the  president 
this  year.  He  shamed  the  ministers 
with  this  charge: 

“The  difficulty  is  not  merely  one 
of  denominationalism.  The  problem 
is  one  of  littleness.  How  many  of  us 
come  from  towns  where  the  forces  of 
religion  are  hazarding  defeat  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  co-operation 
between  the  various  units  of  the  same 
denomination.”  Haven’t  all  of  us  at- 
tended innumerable  meetings  where 


religious  groups  bargained  with  each 
other,  counting  each  his  own  advan- 
tage instead  of  laying  all  before  the 
Christ?” 

Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone  spoke  on 
the  necessity  of  parish  calling.  He 
conceded  that  in  the  cities  there  are 
a lot  of  people  who  do  not  wish  the 
pastor  to  call  on  them,  but  neverthe- 
less the  calling  should  be  done.  Dr. 
Cavert,  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  was  present  and  spoke.  He 
has  been  secretary  for  ten  years. 

Community  Church  Organized  in  An- 
other Chicago  ~ Suburb 

Central  qhurch,  of  Niles  Center,  Illi- 
nois, adds  another  interdenomination- 
al church  to  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Chicago.  The  new  church  starts  out  in 
a log  cabin  formerly  occupied  by  the 
North  Shore  Military  Academy.  Ralph 
E.  Stiles  is  the  temporary  minister. 
The  group  forming  the  church  have 
been  holding  Sunday  school  services 
for  some  time  past. 

New  Church  Doubles  Membership  in 
One  Year 

Community  church,  of  Orono, 
Maine,  doubled  its  membership  during 
the  first  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Chas.  M.  Sharpe.  The  finances  are  in 
a comfortable  position,  there  being  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of 
the  year  of  nearly  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  pastor  made  a detailed  re- 
port of  his  achievements  during  the 
past  year  which  included  “taking  part 
in  one  play,  and  climbing  one  moun- 
tain.” The  church  voted  a five  hun- 
dred dollar  increase  of  salary  for  the 
coming  year.  Dr.  Sharpe  has  been 
giving  lectures  on  homiletics  to  17 
seniors  at  Bangor  Seminary  near-by. 
This  is  Dr.  Sharpe’s  first  pastorate 
in  a community  church.  He  says:  “On 
the  whole  I have  never  had  a field 
which  was  more  responsive,  or  in 
which  I have  so  much  enjoyed  work- 
ing. My  relations  with  the  University 
of  Maine  are  close,  and  we  are  reach- 
ing an  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents.” 

Conducts  the  Morning  Devotions 

W.  W.  Iliffe,  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s 
Union  Church,  of  Chicago,  will  con- 
duct devotions  one  week  during  the 
month  of  February.  The  morning  de- 
votions are  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Chicago 
Church  Federation  and  the  broadcast 
goes  out  between  7:30  and  7:45  a.  m. 
central  standard  time  each  day  ex- 
cept Sunday  on  WMAQ.  Dr.  Iliffe  is 
busy  in  many  other  ways  in  the  life 
of  the  great  city. 

Gives  Radio  Talk  on  Community 
Church 

Clarence  R.  Skinner  gave  a radio 
talk  in  Boston  not  long  since  on  the 
community  church.  This  was  in  a ser- 
ies of  talks  on  various  forms  of  relig- 
ious faith.  Mr.  Skinner  is  designated 
as  the  “leader”  of  Community  church, 
of  Boston,  which  is  now  in  its  eleventh 
year.  The  church  has  a different 
preacher  each  Sunday  morning. 


Pastor  Touring  Scotland 

H.  F.  Humbert,  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Hiram,  Ohio,  is  spending  six  months 
in  Scotland.  His  church  is  connected 
with  the  Disciples,  but  includes  people 
of  various  denominations  in  the  little 
college  community. 

Federation  on  Trial  in  This 
Community 

At  Grandfield,  Okla.,  three  churches, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Christian, 
have  entered  on  a trial  of  a federated 
plan  of  operation.  The  articles  of  fed- 
eration were  drawn  up  by  local  peo- 
ple without  outside  help.  There  is  a 
board  of  control  of  four  persons  from 
each  church  group.  Each  church  group 
is  allotted  a definite  part  of  the 
church  budget.  The  place  of  meeting 
is  the  Christian  church.  The  pastor, 
M.  F.  Sullivan,  is  a Methodist. 

Missionary  Project  for  Gypsum. 
Church 

Many  churches  are  happy  in  some 
special  missionary  project  which  seems 
to  unite  them  wuth  an  individual. 
Community  church,  of  Gypsum,  Ohio, 
is  such  a church.  A child  of  the  Ar- 
menian race  is  being  supported  in 
Greece  while  she  continues  her  edu- 
cation. As  soon  as  this  girl  is  out  of 
school,  she  will  become  the  support 
of  her  mother.  The  church  bulletin 
recently  printed  an  interesting  letter 
from  this  girl.  Special  meetings  in 
this  church  recently  have  been  a fruit 
institute,  a parent-teacher  meeting 
and  a fire  company  meeting. 

Progress  of  Church  Union  in  Latin 
America 

The  Committee  on  Cooperation  in 
Latin  America  has  issued  an  annual 
report  in  which  are  chronicled  many 
important  steps  toward  a closer  coor- 
dination of  protestant  work  in  Latin 
America.  The  entire  report  is  a most 
readable  document.  A section  on  pro- 
gress of  union  and  federation  in  Latin 
lands  is  here  quoted: 

“This  year  stands  out  as  marking 
the  organization  of  additional  in- 
dependent Evangelical  Churches  in 
Mexico  and  Brazil.  The  union  of  the 
Congregational,  Christian  and  United 
Brethren  Churches  in  Porto  Rico  and 
the  meeting  in  Porto  Rico  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Commission  to  organize 
the  Latin  American  Federation  of  Ev- 
angelical Churches  are  other  marks 
of  progress.  Last  July  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Methodist  Churches,  both  in  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  approved  the 
basis  for  a united  Methodist  Church  of 
Mexico.  The  first  General  Conference 
was  held  in  Mexico  City  in  September, 
resulting  in  the  election  of  Rev.  Juan 
Pascoe  as  bishop.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church  at  Dallas, 
last  May,  a delegation  from  the  United 
States  went  to  Brazil  and  helped  or- 
ganize the  Methodist  Church  of  Brazil. 
The  Brazilians  elected  as  their  first 
bishop  Rev.  J.  W.  Tarboux,  a former 
missionary,  and  adopted  the  Social 
Creed  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  as 
their  own. 
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"The  Committee  appointed  bTr  the 
Havana  Congress  to  carry  out  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Federation  of  Ev- 
vangelical  Churches  in  Latin  America 
met  in  San  Juan,  in  August,  with  the 
President,  Dr.  AxchiUa  Cabrera  of 
Porto  Rico,  the  Vice-President,  Dr. 
Vicente  Mendoza,  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  Luis  Alonso  of  Cuba, 
present.  They  drew  up  a call  to  all 
Evangelical  workers  of  Latin  America 
which  included  a declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, an  outline  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution and  a questionaire  to  serve 
as  a basis  for  the  study  of  conditions 
bearing  on  the  Federation.  They  indi- 
cated their  desire  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  fi- 
nancially and  spiritually.  They  pro- 
posed another  meeting  of  the  Organiz- 
ing Committee  next  year  in  Havana  or 
Mexico  City,  looking  forward  to  an 
enlarged  meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  connection  with  the  World’s  Sun- 
day School  Convention  in  1932. 

"Both  the  organization  of  these  in- 
dependent churches  and  the  growth  of 
the  movement  for  a Federation  of 
Latin  American  Churches  emphasize 
strongly  the  need  of  shifting  from  a 
mission-centered  to  a church-centered 
cooperation.” 

H.  J.  Loken  on  Harbor  Promotion 

H.  J.  Loken,  formerly  pastor  of  com- 
munity churches  at  Atascadero  and  at 
Yakima,  Wash.,  is  now  engaged  in  a 
piece  of  harbor  promotion.  He  hones 
to  have  a harbor  opened  up  at  Morro 
Bay.  He  and  his  family  recently  visit- 
ed his  old  church  at  Atascadero  where 
he  found  great  changes  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Neio  Organ  First  Used  at  Christmas 
Season 

Community  Church  at  the  Circle,  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  used  its  new  Skin- 
ner organ  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Christmas  season.  The  organ  has 
chimes  which  were  much  appreciated 
in  connection  with  the  Christmas  mu- 
sic. Dr.  Raymond  L.  Forman,  of  New 
York  city,  presented  Dickens’  “Christ- 
mas Carol.”  An  audience  of  over  eight 
hundred  people  heard  the  Christmas 
pageant,  “The  Glory  of  the  Light.” 
Carl  S.  Weist  is  the  tireless  pastor  of 
this  church. 


Pastors  May  Receive  Devotional 
Booklet 

An  indispensable  aid  to  devotion 
in  the  Lenten  season  is  a little  pam- 
phlet called  “The  Fellowship  of  Pray- 
er.” Last  year  three  hundred  news- 
papers printed  the  material  contain- 
ed in  the  daily  readings.  The  book- 
lets are  sold  in  quantities  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  for  two  cents  each,  but  a 
sample  will  be  sent  free  to  any  minis- 
ter writing  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 


Sunday  Night  Forum  a Feature 
Community  church,  of  Ludington, 
Mich.,  continues  with  its  Sunday  night 
forum.  Various  speakers  appear  be- 
fore this  forum  and  the  minister,  Wm. 
F.  Heldstab,  takes  his  turn  with  the 
rest.  After  the  address  of  the  evening, 
people  in  the  audience  take  their  turn 
in  discussing  the  question  before  the 
house. 


Presbyterian  Young  People  Will 
Consider  Unity 

All  over  America  this  year  Presby- 
terian young  people  considered  Chris- 
tian unity.  Every  year  the  last  Sun- 
day of  January  is  young  people’s  day. 
The  denominational  offices  provided 
material  for  the  proper  observance  of 
the  day. 

Professor  Parkes  Goes  to  Salvador 

Professor  George  Parkes,  of  Detroit, 
and  Mrs.  Parkes,  have  sailed  for  Sal- 
vador to  become  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  mission  school  at  Co  jute - 
peque,  which  is  known  as  Liberty  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Parkes  will  become  dean  of 
the  school,  freeing  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hum- 
phrey, who  with  his  wife  founded  and 
heads  the  school,  for  the  important 
field  work  of  finance  and  enlistment 
of  students. 

All  the  friends  of  Liberty  College 
feel  that  this  is  a great  forward  step. 
It  has  been  made  possible  partly  by 
the  good  response  to  Mrs.  Humphrey’s 
visit  in  the  United  States,  partly  by 
unusual  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  themselves. 
Financially,  this  has  been  a very  dif- 
ficult year,  but  it  is  being  closed  with- 
out indebtedness  except  unpaid  sa- 
laries still  due  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey. It  is  believed  that  the  friends 
of  the  school  will  now  rally  to  the 
need  with  increased  support. 

Professor  Parkes  is  admirably  fitted 
for  his  work.  He  is  well  educated, 
and  has  seen  service  in  public  school 
work  in  the  Philippines.  For  a number 
of  years  he  was  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Burton,  Washington,  where 
he  was  instrumental  in  helping  to  per- 
fect the  organization  of  a community 
church.  In  Burton  he  was  a co-worker 
in  community  affairs  with  E.  H.  Ge- 
bert,  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers, who  is  now  pastor  of  the  Com- 
munity Church,  of  Longview,  Wash. 
The  Longview  church  has  been  a sub- 
stantial supporter  of  the  Salvador 
work  for  several  years,  and  is  en- 
thusiastic over  the  selection  of  Profes- 
sor Parkes  to  head  the  teaching  work 
of  the  school. 

Minister  Loses  his  Son 

A local  newspaper  brings  to  us  the 


sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Blakeway,  of 
Brimfield,  HI.  The  twelve  year  old  boy 
developed  a bad  case  of  appendicitis 
and  when  he  was  operated,  the  ap- 
pendix had  already  burst.  A number 
of  nearby  Congregational  ministers 
came  in  to  offer  their  symapthy  and 
assistance  at  the  time  of  the  funeral. 
The  interment  was  in  Iowa.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blakeway  have  four  surviving 
children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  They 
all  work  in  Union  church,  of  Brim- 
field.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blakeway  have 
the  sympathy  of  a large  circle  of 
friends  in  their  bereavement. 


Wanted  Books 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 
will  gladly  pay  the  freight  on 
good  books  for  use  in  its  li- 
brary. We  seriously  need  re- 
ference books  in  English,  His- 
tory, the  Bible  and  new  and 
old  fiction.  Address:  Jas.  E. 
Allen,  President,  Elkins,  West 
Virginia. 


PT„o.R'™  GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestment* 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VINING.  Inc. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  construc- 
tion. Estimates  cheer- 
fully submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow- 
ing outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs  for 
Church  or1  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
HINNERS  ORGAN  CO.. 
Pekin,  Iil. 


An  Ideal  Birthday  Gift 

To  be  ideal,  a birthday  gift  must  bring  joy  to  the  receiver  and  a message  of 
love  from  the  giver. 

Is  there  not  some  one  for  whom  you  would  like  to  have  guaranteed  such  an 
ideal  gift  for  each  year  of  his  or  her  life? 

This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  the  annuity  plan.  You  can  make  absolute 
provision  that  throughout  the  lifetime  of  a loved  one  he  or  she  will  receive  a 
definite  sum  on  each  birthday.  And,  eventually,  the  net  remaining  principal  of 
your  gift  will  be  used  for  the  cause  of  Christ  on  the  foreign  field. 

Write  today  to  Mr.  William  B.  Lipphard,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  full  information.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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Becomes  Counsellor  of  Comrades  of 
the  Way 

Samuel  Johnson,  pastor  of  Federat- 
ed church,  of  Northfield,  Minn.,  is 
the  counsellor  and  national  secretary 
of  an  organization  of  young  people 
known  as  Comrades  of  the  Way.  The 
order  has  a ritual  and  four  “steps”  or 
degrees  which  are  taken  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen.  The 
ritual  uses  poetry,  the  Bible,  pictures, 
music  and  the  drama.  Its  member- 
ship is  made  up  of  both  boys  and  girls. 

Pastor  Officiates  in  Golden  Wedding 
Ritual 

Arthur  A.  Heinlein,  new  pastor  of 
Carlsbad,  Calif.,  Union  church,  recent- 
ly officiated  at  the  golden  wedding 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Donaldson,  Sr. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Donaldson  were  former- 
ly of  Oak  Park,  111.,  but  are  now  con- 
vinced Californians  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  church. 

Rural  Church  Makes  Good  Gain 

Union  church,  of  Teknosha,  Mich., 
has  received  31  new  members  during 
the  pastorate  of  Albert  C.  Schue,  the 
present  pastor.  The  church  now  has 
a membership  of  212.  The  budget  for 
the  new  year  was  fixed  at  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  women’s  missionary 
society  has  paid  out  two  hundred  dol- 
lars the  past  year  and  has  a substan- 
tial balance  in  the  treasury. 

New  Community  Church  in  Michigan 

A church  not  previously  reported  to 
us  is  the  new  community  church  of 
East  Eckford,  Mich.  The  pastor  is  S. 
Conger  Hathaway.  He  serves  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Albion,  Mich., 
and  this  is  an  additional  preaching 
point.  The  young  people  are  organiz- 
ed into  the  Young  People’s  League. 
These  young  people  recently  travelled 
to  Albion  and  attended  a service  of 
music  in  the  other  church  served  by 
their  pastor. 

Young  People  Exchange  Good-Will 

Samaritan  House,  which  meets  the 
interests  of  a group  of  Waldensians 
in  Chicago  and  is  served  by  Capt.  Mer- 
lanti  as  pastor,  recently  set  up  an  in- 
ternational good-will  meeting.  They 
invited  the  young  people  of  Park 


Ridge  Community  church  and  the  two 
groups  of  young  people  shared  the 
addresses  of  their  pastors. 


Iowa  Notes 

A unique  and  unusual  distinction 
and  honor  has  come  to  the  federated 
churches  of  Iowa  in  that  Daniel  W. 
Turner,  who  was  inaugurated  as  the 
twenty-fourth  Governor  of  Iowa,  on 
January  15  last,  and  Mrs.  Turner,  are 
active  members  of  Federated  Church, 
of  Corning,  Iowa.  The  pastor  of  Corn- 
ing Federated  Church,  of  which  they 
are  members,  Norman  E.  Lambly,  pro- 
nounced the  invocation  at  the  inau- 
gural ceremonies  in  the  House  of  re- 
presentatives Chamber  in  the  state 
house,  Des  Moines.  It  was  also  the 
privilege  of  the  writer  of  these  notes 
to  meet  Governor  Turner  in  France 
during  the  World  War  when  both  were 
in  the  service  of  the  A.E.F.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Turner  have  been  active 
workers  in  the  church  at  Corning  and 
in  other  work  pertaining  to  the  local 
welfare  of  the  community. 

On  December  21,  1930,  F.  F.  Stover, 
pastor  of  the  Federated  Church  at 
Jewell,  Iowa,  received  a group  of 
twenty-two  members  into  the  church 
at  the  morning  service,  six  by  letter 
and  sixteen  on  confession  of  faith. 
Other  smaller  groups  have  joined  at 
different  times  indicating  a good 
growth  in  the  church  since  he  and 
Mrs.  Stover  moved  to  that  field,  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

Ralph  Supplee,  pastor  of  Federated 
Church  of  Gilman,  Iowa,  draws  the 
following  word  picture  of  his  town  and 
field,  and  which  we  believe  is  destin- 
ed to  become  more  and  more  typical 
of  the  Iowa  small  town  of  1,000  or 
under  in  population. 

“This  is  a good  town  in  which  to 
live.  It  has  a bank,  a railroad,  ade- 
quate stores,  a newspaper,  a high 
grade  system  of  schools,  and  among 
other  things,  a church.  Why  do  we 
mention  the  church?  Because  it  is  a 
recognized  value  in  the  community. 
Morality,  patriotism,  good  will  arid 
character — these  qualities  our  church 
seeks  to  build  into  the  lives  of  its 
voung  men  and  women.  In  fact  your 
greatest  ally  in  the  struggle  for  a 


LIBERTY  COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportun- 
ities are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education 
and  training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships 
at  $100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  received  into 
the  big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church 
pastors  and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


happy  life  is  the  Christian  Church. 
Therefore  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
discharging  full  responsibility  as  a 
citizen  ought  to  give  himself  and  his 
substance  to  the  church.” 

The  young  people  of  the  Sunday 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 

Book  and  Paper  Together 

Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “Community 
Churches,”  by  David  R.  Piper, 
sometime.  And  they  also  must  have 
The  Community  Churchman.  The 
book  is  bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth 
and  sells  for  SI. 50.  The  paper  costs 
you  one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you 
buy  a book,  either  a renewal  or  a 
new  subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
cents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
Address 

The  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


MEMBERSHIP  TRANSFER 
CERTIFICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  small 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for 
those  churches  that  practice  infant 
dedication. 

Membership  transfers.  Book  of  50 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
5c. 

Address 

The  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 

■ i iiii  mi 

REMAINDER  STOCK  AT 
HALF  PRICE 

A year  ago  Holmes’  “The  Mind  of 
St  Paul”  came  off  the  Macmillan 
press  and  we  secured  a large  job 
lot.  We  have  a few  copies  left  that 
are  slightly  shelf  worn,  but  are  not 
otherwise  damaged.  These  will  go 
at  half  price,  one  dollar  a copy 
postpaid.  Those  wishing  to  have 
this  book  mailed  as  a present  may 
have  a personal  card  enclosed.  Prof. 
Holmes  is  the  former  president  of 
Drake  University  and  now  teaches 
psychology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  nothing 
like  this  book  in  its  field. 

Send  orders  to 

The  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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schools  of  the  Lincoln  and  Morrison 
community  churches,  of  which  Roy  L. 
Whitmore  is  pastor  have  organized 
volley  ball  teams  and  have  played 
several  games  already.  More  are  sched- 
uled. D.  R.  Earl,  of  Grundy  Center, 
County  Supt.  of  Schools,  and  known 
as  the  Riley  Man,  gave  his  lecture- 
recital  of  Riley  Poems  and  characters 
at  Lincoln  Community  Church  on  Fri- 
day, January  16. 

With  the  advent  of  the  New  Year 
many  friends  in  Iowa  have  received 
greetings  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P. 
Tasker,  who  are  now  located  at  100A 
Garpar  Road,  Calcutta,  India,  where 
they  are  engaged  in  mission  work,  es- 
pecially among  the  university  students 
in  Calcutta.  They  have  a student’s 
Hostel,  with  accommodations  for  fifty- 
two,  as  well  as  a reading  room  and 
lecture  hall  for  their  work.  They  are 
carrying  on  their  work  independent  of 
any  regular  denominational  mission 
board  and  have  been  freely  supported 
by  many  of  the  federated  and  com- 
munity churches  of  Iowa. 

Reports  from  Des  Moines  are  that 
the  revival  meetings  being  conducted 
at  First  Federated  Church  are  meet- 
ing with  a fine  attendance.  There  is 
a greatly  increased  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm among  the  membership,  as 
well  as  a number  of  conversions  and 
additions  to  the  church.  As  this  is 
written  about  a week  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  meetings,  it  is  impossible 
at  this  time  to  give  a full  report. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  these  notes, 
knows  of  anything  of  interest  or  any 
new  development  in  the  community 
church  movement  in  Iowa,  the  writer 
of  these  notes,  J.  P.  Johnson,  Union, 
Iowa,  would  appreciate  a letter  from 
you. 


Ohio  News 

Frank  Nelson,  who  has  just  located 
with  the  Community  Church,  in  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
this  growing  church  Sunday  evening, 
January  11th.  The  sermon  of  the 
evening  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Oliver 
Weist,  of  First  Community  Church,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  other  ministers 
who  took  part  on  the  program  were 
H.  B.  McCormick,  Lakewood  Christian 
Church;  Gilbert  Counts,  Federated 
Church,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio;  O.  L. 
Keplinger,  executive  secretary  of 
Cleveland  Congregational  Union, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Roy  E.  Bowers, 
Lakewood  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  We  wish  for  this 
church  and  its  pastor  a long  and 
happy  ministry.  This  church  is  not- 
ed for  its  splendid  lay  leadership,  and 
wonderful  vitality.  It  should  grow 
into  one  of  the  largest  community 
churches  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

The  ministers  of  the  federated  and 
community  churches  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  pastors  convention  which 
will  be  held  soon  in  Columbus,  the 
capitol  of  this  state.  During  this  con- 
vention the  above  mentioned  ministers 
will  have  their  own  banquet  and  meet 
with  the  new  secretary  of  Community 
Church  Workers,  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Rich- 
ard E.  Shields. 

Federated  Church,  of  Chagrin  Falls, 
sponsored  the  little  Theatre  movement 
of  the  village  this  winter  and  gave  us 
their  first  production,  3 one  act  plays, 
“The  Londonderry  Air”,  “The  Val- 
iant”, and  the  “Supressed  Desires”. 
The  plays  were  well  attended,  and  the 


movement  extended  into  a working 
organization  that  will  produce  four 
plays  for  this  season.  A membership 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  a half  is  charged 
which  gives  each  person  who  joins,  the 
privilege  of  trying  out  for  any  play, 
the  right  to  work,  and  free  admission 
to  all  productions.  Professor  E.  Turn- 
er Stump,  of  Kent  State  Normal,  is  the 
director. 

Federated  church  has  also  sponsor- 
ed other  things  for  the  season  such  as 
a lecture  course  in  “Child  Psychology” 
for  younger  parents;  a music  program 
by  the  Community  Orchestra,  assisted 
by  Fred  Williams,  and  Elliot  String 
Quartet,  a song  recital  given  by  Vin- 
cent St.  John,  tenor,  and  assisted  by 
Miss  Mardel  Albright,  Miss  Mabel 
Caldwell,  Lester  Meiers,  and  Albert 
Freeman,  violinist.  Ye  Olde  Fashion 
Concerte  was  given  by  the  church 
choir  consisting  of  old  time  songs  and 
tunes.  Chagrin  Falls  Youth  Confer- 
ence brought  together  one  hundred 
and  fifty  high  school  youths  for  one 
afternoon  and  evening.  They  discuss- 
ed some  of  the  modern  problems  of 
this  youth  world.  A musical  recital 
was  given  by  the  organist  of  the 
church,  in  which  all  the  music  was 
composed  by  the  organist. — Gilbert 
Counts. 


Five  Years  Old 

By  Cliff  Titus 

The  real  organization  of  First  Com- 
munity Church  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  was 
perfected  the  second  Sunday  in  Janu- 
ary, five  years  ago  today. 

The  first  call  for  members  resulted 
in  ninety-five  membership  cards  be- 
ing signed.  The  charter  membership 
roll  was  held  open  until  the  following 
Easter  and  numbered  about  two-hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  members.  The 
total  membership  stands  today  at 
about  seven  hundred. 

While  this  is  a very  phenomenal 
growth  it  has  been  normal  and  order- 
ly and  steady.  There  have  been  no  re- 
vival meetings,  no  membership  “con- 
tests” in  any  department  of  the 
church  and  no  special  “stunts”  have 
been  employed  to  Dull  members  into 
the  organization.  It  is  understood 
that  the  invitation  to  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  church  is  always  extended 
at  every  service,  but  even  from  the 
pulpit  no  over-insistent  pleas  have 
been  made  in  this  regard.  No  mem- 
bership “classes”  have  been  arranged 
so  that  large  numbers  would  be  com- 
ing in  at  special  times. 

The  invitation  to  church-member- 
shin  has  always  been  made  plain  and 
sufficiently  urgent.  It  has  been  an 
inclusive  invitation:  “Whosoever  will 

may  come,”  has  been  the  heart  of  the 
invitation.  But  the  emphasis  has  al- 
ways been  placed  on  the  “will.”  Peo- 
ple have  been  encouraged  to  do  their 
own  thinking,  their  own  deciding  and 
to  come  in  their  own  way.  And  that  is 
how  they  have  come.  Almost  every 
Sunday  some  one  comes.  Sometimes 
several  come.  At  Easter  time  there  is 
usually  quite  a large  number. 

We  have  insisted  from  the  begin- 
ning that  conversion  and  religion  are 
primarily  individual  matters.  How  an 
individual  comes  to  his  convictions, 
just  what  those  convictions  are,  how 
he  shall  express  them,  how  he  shall 
express  his  faith,  how  he  shall  be 
baptized,  etc.,  is  for  the  individual  to 


decide  according  to  his  own  consci- 
ence. 

We  have  also  insisted  that  religion 
does  not  stop  with  the  individual.  It 
is  a matter  of  neighborliness,  brother- 
hood, mutual  helpfulness,  tolerance, 
granting  to  others  the  rights  we  claim 
for  ourselves.  Religion  is  inclusive,  in- 
cluding sincere  souls  of  all  creeds, 
races  and  conditions. 

Because  religion  is  inclusive  we  be- 
lieve that  its  organized  form  should 
represent  a community  of  interest.  It 
should  not  be  denominational  because 
a denomination  by  its  very  name  and 
peculiar  creed  becomes  exclusive. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  is  now  commonly  accepted 
by  practically  all  great  religious  lead- 
ers: That  the  church  of  Christ  must 
be  a united  church  if  it  is  finally  to 
succeed.  It  must  be  united  because  it 
is  a matter  of  good  business  sense.  But 
it  must  be  united  for  better  reason: 
It  pretends  to  preach  brotherhood  and 
unity  and  cooperation  to  classes  and 
races  and  nations.  A divided  church 


Travel  Literature 

Illustrated  booklet  showing  the 
important  places  visited  by  tour- 
ists in  journeys  through  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries will  be  sent  to  inquirers 
without  obligation.  Most  people 
expect  to  see  the  old  world  some 
time  within  their  lives.  Find  out 
now  what  there  is  to  see.  The 
literature  of  the  Student  Travel 
Club  shows  how  cultivated  peo- 
ple greatly  decrease  the  expense 
of  travel  and  yet  are  always  sur- 
rounded with  people  of  their  own 
sort.  Send  to  the  undersigned 
for  free  literature. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Jordan,  Organizer 
Student  Travel  Club 
810  Courtland  Ave., 

Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 


IN  THE 


CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 


Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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places  itself  in  a ridiculous,  pathetic 
and,  helpless  position  when  it  tries  to 
preach  something  which  it  refuses  to 
practice.  Since  there  is  no  longer  any 
real  religious  reason  for  the  many  di- 
visions in  the  church,  the  church 
ought  to  get  together.  We  believe  in 
the  slogan  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  of  the  United  States:  “A 

United  Church  for  the  United  States.” 

Believing  in  these  general  princi- 
ples this  church  has  moved  ahead.  It 
has  been  a living  and  successful  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  “it  can  be 
done.”  To  those  who  said  “it  won’t 
work”  we  have  shown  conclusively 
that  it  does  work.  We  have  people 
from  some  twelve  or  fourteen  differ- 
ent denominations,  worshipping  and 
working  together  here  happily  and  ef- 
fectively. 

Our  church  is  well  organized  but  not 
over-organized.  We  have  a Church 
School  which  is  modern  and  up-to- 
date  in  methods  and  materials  used. 
This  school  is  manned  by  a staff  of 
officers  and  teachers  who  are  prepar- 
ed for  their  work  and  who  meet  regu- 
larly to  plan  and  study.  Our  young 
people  have  their  own  organized  work. 
Our  men  are  organized  and  are  plan- 
ning a more  thorough  work  this  year. 
Our  women  are  exceptionally  well  or- 
ganized with  a general  Alliance  and 
four  section  groups  and  are  doing 
wonderful  work.  In  the  church  of- 
fice, besides  the  minister,  we  have  a 
church  secretary  and  a Director  of 
Religious  Education. 

We  have  maintained  a business  po- 
licy for  the  business  part  of  the 
church.  The  finances  of  the  church 
must  be  cared  for  just  as  they  are  in 
any  other  institution,  by  regular 
pledges  from  the  membership  and  oth- 
ers interested.  Dinners  are  served  for 
the  social  value  of  church-group  meet- 
ings, but  never  to  make  money  for 
the  church.  The  ladies  do  a wonder- 
ful amount  of  hand-work  for  the 
needy  but  never  to  make  money.  The 
merchants  are  not  solicited  for  dona- 
tions, either  outright  or  in  the  thinly 
camaflouged  guise  of  “advertising”  or 
in  the  demand  for  radical  cuts  in 
prices  on  the  things  purchased.  We 
believe  that  those  who  really  believe 
in  this  church  will  be  willing  to  as- 
sume a definite  financial  obligation, 
according  to  their  ability,  for  its  sup- 
port. 


Five  years  is  not  very  long  but  it  is 
long  enough  to  have  some  refin- 
ing and  proving  influence.  It  is 
natural  that  a church  which  has 
grown  as  rapidly  as  this  one  should 
occasionally  pick  up  some  one  who  is 
merely  motivated  by  a passing  emo- 
tion, who  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
support  the  church  either  financially 
or  personally.  It  is  natural  that  some 
should  be  included  whose  nature 
should  preclude  them  from  member- 
ship in  a community  church.  It  is 
now  possible  to  determine  who  these 
are.  Five  years  is  long  enough  to 
show  “Who’s  who.”  We  have  some 
who,  so  far  as  actual  service  is  con- 
cerned, have  weeded  themselves  out; 
not  many,  but  a few.  This  is  a natural 
and  healthy  process  that  should  come. 

But,  after  these  have  been  weeded 
out  and  placed  on  the  “dead-timer” 
list,  there  remains  most  of  the  seven 
hundred  who  are  in  the  community 
church  because  they  believe  in  it. 
And  because  they  believe  in  it  they 
are  going  to  keep  on  working  for  it 
and  giving  to  its  support.  Most 
of  the  seven  hundred  can  stand  up 
and  be  counted  at  any  time;  they  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth. 

And  so  the  community  church  will 
move  on  ahead.  It  will  not  appeal  to 
the  superficially  emotional  type,  to 
the  excitable  temperament,  to  the 
sectarian  mind,  to  the  lovers  of  pomp 
and  numbers  and  cheap  publicity,  nor 
to  those  who  are  guided  by  mob  psy- 
chology. 

But  it  will  continue  to  appeal  to 
those  who  believe  in  faith  based  on 
intelligence,  who  believe  in  growth 
rather  than  explosions  and  who  really 
believe  (not  those  who  just  profess  to 
believe)  in  a united  church. 

It  has  been  a great  five  years.  Not 
only  has  this  local  church  made  pro- 
gress, but  the  community  church 
movement  throughout  the  United 
States  is  now  moving  more  rapidly 
and  is  in  a healthier  condition  than 
ever  before.  No  longer  is  the  move- 
ment considered  an  “out-law”  except 
by  ignorant  or  prejudiced  minds;  it 
is  recognized  as  an  important  for- 
ward step  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  the  move- 
ment is  gaining  imnortant  ground. 
Burris  Jenkins’  church  in  Kansas  City 
has  “gone  community”  and  Dr.  Sam- 


uel Harkness,  for  years  pastor  of  one 
of  Kansas  City’s  leading  Presbyterian 
churches,  has  taken  a community 
church  near  Chicago.  Three  church- 
es in  Collinsville,  Oklahoma,  have  just 
now  merged  into  a community  church. 
And  in  every  community  you  enter, 
people  are  thinking  and  hoping  for  a 
community  church.  They  all  know  it 
has  to  come,  if  the  church  is  to  live 
in  the  small  community. 

We  must  also  remember  those  great 
souls  who  have  been  a real  part  of 
this  community  church  whom  “We 
have  loved  long  since  and  lost  a 
while.”  Their  spirits  will  go  march- 
ing on  with  all  of  us  who  are  faith- 
ful to  the  ideals  in  which  we  believe 
and  for  which  we  have  builded  this 
church. 

It’s  been  a great  five  years,  but  we 
confidently  expect  the  next  five  years 
to  be  greater  still. 

“A  United  Church  for  the  United 
States.” 


Buy  Lots  for  New  Building 

The  Carlsbad,  (Calif.)  Union  church 
has  purchased  two  lots  adjacent  to 
the  present  building  suitable  for  the 
expanding  needs  of  this  growing  con- 
gregation. Rev.  Arthur  a Heinlein  is 
pastor  at  Carlsbad. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E,  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D,  D. , Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 
WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and 

maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
Country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  leached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  is  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D,, 

Superintendent  of  Lake  District. 

189  West  Madison  St,,  Chicago,  111. 


Your  Magazine  List 

Any  of  the  standard  journals  may  be  ordered 
through  us.  Enclose  list  price  of  the  journal 
wished  and  add  to  the  order  seventy-five  cents  to 
renew  The  Community  Churchman  for  one  year. 
You  save  25  cents  and  the  labor  of  writing  one 
letter.  We  will  quote  rates  on  three  or  more 
journals.  Send  your  order  to 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


Job  Printing 


Ministers  may  have  a thousand  calling  cards 
on  a good  grade  of  stock  for  $4.50.  Why  not  print 
a sermon  ? We  will  gladly  supply  you  an  estimate 
on  such  a job.  It  might  be  cheaper  than  a card 
to  each  of  your  friends.  Correspondence  is  so- 
licited. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


Religion  s Immemorial  Diapason 

Granted  that  we  shall  never  know  the  beginning  or  end 
of  things.  Granted  that  our  span  of  life  is  short  and  check- 
ered. Granted  that  we  shall  forever  be  subject  to  accident, 
sorrow,  old  age,  death  and  decay.  As  long  as  there  is  delight 
in  creative  effort’s  sustenance  in  hope,  joy  in  comradship, 
happiness  in  love,  human  life  may  advance  triumphantly 
through  the  very  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  singing 
the  proud  song  of  man’s  ascent.  As  long  as  man  can  carve 
out  of  the  jungle  gleaming  cities  of  homes,  temples,  schools 
and  gardens,  as  long  as  he  can  hew  order  out  of  chaos,  fash- 
ion sound  into  music  and  clay  into  beauty,  as  long  as  he  can 
refine  his  instincts  into  nobler  motives,  and  organize  his 
world  after  ever  higher  patterns  of  truth  and  justice,  so 
long  may  he  feel  free,  privileged  and  rewarded  upon  this 
earth. 

And  always  there  is  God.  We  are  not  building  for  an  ulti- 
mate ruin.  We  are  not  striving  after  winds  of  futility.  There 
is  reason,  wisdom  and  justice  in  the  scheme  of  things.  God’s 
universe  is  perfect  and  our  destiny  is  part  of  His  perfection 
— even  our  tears  and  all  our  broken  hopes.  This  is 
religion’s  immemorial  diapason  and  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  life  of  the  race. 

— Religion  in  a Changing  World,  Rabbi  Silver. 


A Free  Pulpit  in  Action 

By  Clarence  R.  Skinner,  Macmillan  Co. 

A new  book  which  has  grown  out  of  the  experiences  in 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  Bostom  Community  Church  has 
come  from  the  press  under  the  title  “A  Free  Pulpit  in  Ac- 
tion.” It  is  edited  by  Clarence  R.  Skinner,  Professor  at  Tufts 
College.  The  first  chapter  in  the  book  is  a description  of 
the  place  of  the  Boston  Community  Church  in  that  city. 

There  follow  discussions  and  forum  questions  and  answers 
from  many  prominent  speakers  and  on  many  alert  sub- 
jects. ‘Ts  Prohibition  a Failure?”  byJProfessor  Irving  Fisher 
and  Julian  Codman;  “The  Religious  Significance  of  Indivi- 
duality” by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot;  “The  Religious  Revolu- 
tion of  Today”  by  James  Gordon  Gilkey;  “Paganism  in 
Christian  Lands”  by  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell;  “New 
Prospects  for  World  Peace”  by  Charles  Clayton  Morrison; 
and  others. 
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(1)  Piper,  ‘'The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper 
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(2)  Hooker,  “How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
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“Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Community 
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EDITORIALS 


Religion  in  Russia 

The  most  heroic  struggle  that  Christians  have  to 
make  anywhere  in  the  world  is  in  Russia.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  a government  has  set  out  to  stamp 
out  all  religion,  not  by  force  but  by  propaganda  and 
programs  of  repression. 

The  situation  is  very  complicated.  It  is  hard  for  a 
western  to  judge  it.  The  Russian  church  is  younger 
than  the  church  in  most  European  countries.  An 
emperor  a thousand  years  ago  herded  his  army  into 
the  river,  had  the  priest  say  a baptismal  formula,  the 
soldiers  immersed  themselves  in  the  river,  and  they 
became  Christians.  No  such  process  ever  made  any 
body  a Christian.  For  Christianity  demands  faith  and 
a spiritual  experience. 

How  pagan  Russia  still  was  up  to  the  time  of  the 
world  war  could  be  seen  by  her  faith  in  holy  places. 
It  was  believed  all  over  Russia  that  in  the  tombs  of 
the  saints  were  bodies  that  had  never  suffered  decay. 
The  Bolshevik  government  summoned  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  and  ordered  the  tombs  opened.  In 
one  was  a wax  figure;  in  others  just  the  evidences  of 
man’s  mortality  such  as  would  be  found  in  any  tomb. 
It  produced  a shock  all  over  Russia.  The  charge  of 
the  Bolsheviks  that  the  clergy  deceived  the  people  was 
proven. 

The  government  propaganda  says  over  and  over  a- 
gain  “Religion  is  the  opium  of  the  people.”  This  idea 
came  from  Karl  Marx.  He  thought  religious  people 
were  more  likely  to  endure  intolerable  economic  con- 
ditions than  others.  The  government  has  a monopoly 
of  printing.  It  uses  a press  that  has  no  freedom  to 
attack  the  church,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  of  an 
answer.  If  John  Milton  was  right  in  insisting  that  a 
free  press  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  liberties  then 
Russia  is  today  the  least  free  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Rioting  youth  carrying  banners  blasphemous- 
ly attacking  Christian  ideas  disturb  worship  on  the 
holy  days. 

But  the  greatest  threat  that  the  Bolshevik  has  made 
against  Christianity  in  Russia  is  the  restriction  of  the 
religious  education  of  youth.  No  priest  can  gather 
children  together  to  instruct  them  in  religion.  On  the 
contrary  children  are  instructed  in  atheistic  ideas  in 
the  state  schools.  Not  until  a child  is  eighteen  can  he 
accept  baptism,  or  be  employed  in  the  music  or  ritual 
of  the  churches.  It  is  the  old  atheistic  fallacy  that  a 
child  should  be  kept  free  from  religious  ideas  until 
maturity  that  he  may  choose  freely.  One  hears  it  in 
America  sometimes. 

Not  everything  that  has  happened  in  Russia  will 
permanently  hurt  the  church.  Disestablishment  will 
prove  a blessing  as  it  has  in  other  countries.  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  church  property  administered  as  it 
is  in  Russia  and  Mexico  does  not  hurt  religion.  Even 
the  martyrdom  that  Russian  priests  and  bishops  suffer 
may  tend  only  to  show  that  .the  spirit  of  martyrdom  is 
not  dead-..  It  has  been  through  the  ages  the  church’s 
greatest  apologetic.  Not  every. -priest  executed  is  really 
a martyr.  Some  of  them  have  been  political  agitators 
and  they  were  executed  as  traitors  to  government. 


Even  America  imprisoned  ministers  of  religion  during 
the  war  for  pacifism.  But  the  true  martyr  has  suffer- 
ed for  his  faith  and  his  blood  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Russia  is  being  purged  in  the  fire.  In  a generation 
ancient  superstitions  are  passing  away.  When  Rus- 
sia’s absurd  economic  experiments  either  pass  or  are 
modified,  as  they  must  be,  then  religion  will  come  in 
for  its  remaking  just  as  there  will  be  a remaking  of 
many  things  else. 

The  Russians  are  by  nature  the  most  religious  people 
of  Europe.  One  need  not  fear  that  they  will  become 
materialists  and  atheists.  One  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation professes  atheism  through  membership  in  the 
Communist  party.  But  the  churches  of  Russia  are 
still  full  of  worshippers.  Neither  Czarism  nor  Bol- 
shevism can  kill  religion. 

Good  Roads  and  Religion 

Hard  times  has  speeded  up  the  road  building  pro- 
gram of  America.  New  bond  issues  are  being  made 
that  the  unemployed  may  have  a chance  to  earn  their 
bread.  Better  a road  program  than  doles.  Some 
states,  such  as  Illinois,  have  most  of  their  main  high- 
ways in.  Now  is  coming  a program  of  widening  ex- 
isting roads  and  of  building  county  laterals.  It  seems 
likely  that  before  this  generation  has  passed  there 
will  not  be  a farm  in  the  state  two  miles  from  a hard 
road. 

And  all  experience  shows  that  good  roads  mean  more 
autos.  The  high  school  boy  of  today  learns  in  a school 
shop  to  tear  down  motors  and  rebuild  them.  The  fam- 
ily that  cannot  afford  to  buy  a new  car  may  have  their 
young  hopeful  appear  in  the  yard  some  day  with  one 
built  out  of  junk  pile  parts.  It  happens  in  every  town. 
The  day  is  not  so  far  off  when  every  family  in  the  land 
will  be  motorized.  When  this  day  comes,  a lot  of 
things  will  be  different. 

For  good  roads  mean  the  end  of-  provincialism. 
Many  an  obsure  denomination  has  kept  itself  from  the 
corroding  effects  of  social  contamination  by  its  isola- 
tion. The  mountaineers  of  America  are  an  indication 
of  what  lack  of  good  roads  do  to  a people.  These  Ap- 
palachian mountaineers  are  pure  stock  Americans. 
But  they  are  belated  a hundred  years  by  lack  of  roads. 
What  will  hard  roads  do  to  the  communistic  Christiap 
society  in  Iowa  known  as  ( the  Amana  society?  What 
will  happen  to  the  Duck  River  Baptists?  Good  roads 
will  have  a levelling  influence  and  Americans  will  be 
more  alike.  One  may  expect  provincial  brogues,  to  be 
modified.  It  will,  no  longer  be  possible,  to  recognize 
the  Hoosier  brogue  at  Port  Said  some  day. 

Good  roads  will  tend  . toward  consolidation  of 
churches.  Examine  the  records  of  secret  orders  and 
see  what  is  happening  to  them.  Their  lodges. on  a cer- 
tain hard  road  consolidate.  Hard  roads  consolidates 
business.  Hunting  bargains  in  a distant  city  gives  an 
excuse  for  a pleasure  ride.  The  young  people  do  hot 
mind  driving  fifty,  miles  to  a picture  show.  They  want 
a.  long  ride  home! 

Precisely  this  will  happen,  jn  church  life.  It  has  al- 
ready happened  so  that  no  denomination  has  fiiore 
rural  churches  than  it  had  ten  years  ago.  They  all 
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have  less.  But  these  same  denominations  have  more 
members  than  formerly  even  though  they  are  enrolled 
in  fewer  churches.  Bigger  and  better  churches  will 
mean  fewer  and  better  ministers.  It  will  mean  more 
adequate  programs  of  religious  education. 

With  good  roads,  it  will  be  more  practical  to  run  a 
church  bus  out  on  certain  routes,  just  as  the  school 
bus  goes  on  week-days.  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  school 
bus  which  will  bring  the  children  into  the  consolidated 
Sunday  School  somewhere. 

These  consolidated  Sunday  Schools  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  grade  their  materials  and  hold  youth  to 
a much  later  period.  The  one  room  school  house  has 
to  go  with  good  roads.  And  the  one  room  Sunday 
school  will  also  have  to  go,  not  this  year  or  next,  but  in 
the  next  generation. 

Of  course,  good  roads  tend  at  first  to  disorganize 
religious  work.  The  amount  of  Sunday  junketing  is 
greatly  increased.  People  do  not  mind  driving  a hun- 
dred miles  or  more  just  to  lunch  with  a relative.  And 
if  this  happens  on  Sunday,  two  families  are  out  of 
church. 

But  better  travel  facilities  mean  higher  standards  of 
taste.  People  with  poor  churches  will  find  out  how 
important  the  good  ones  are.  The  successful  church 
will  become  a model  to  the  failure.  Perhaps  good 
roads  will  mean  better  churches  and  more  religion. 

A Better  Attitude  Toward  Recreation 

When  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  a young  minister, 
he  made  quite  a reputation  for  himself  by  preaching 
in  Indianapolis  on  the  sins  of  young  people.  He  de- 
nounced cards  and  theater  going  and  the  dance. 
Many  years  ago  Bishop  Vincent  wrote  a book  the  title 
of  which  was  “Better  Not.”  For  a century  the  church 
gave  counsel  of  a negative  sort  on  recreation.  We  are 
reaping  today  the  harvest  of  this  negative  attitude. 
Certainly  any  form  of  recreation  that  harms  young 
people  is  to  be  discouraged.  But  is  that  all  we  have 
to  say? 

A church  that  does  something  with  recreation  has 
first  of  all  the  task  of  widening  the  range  of  recreation- 
al interests.  A great  many  communities  have  only 
two  or  three  ways  to  play.  There  are  a thousand  ways 
to  play.  Often  people  are  like  sheep  in  following  cur- 
rent styles  of  play.  But  somebody  sets  these  styles. 
Why  not  the  church? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  on  Hallowe’en  the 
gates  will  all  come  off  the  hinges  throughout  the  town. 
That  is  only  a style  of  play  which  can  be  superseded  by 
some  better  style. 

The  big  interest  of  the  church  should  be  in  the 
moulding  of  life  through  play.  A book  by  Heaton  on 
“Character  Building  through  Recreation”  is  sug- 
gestive. We  learn  some  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  life 
through  the  recreational  process.  And  we  may  also 
learn  some  of  the  worst. 

It  is  being  proven  in  experience  that  any  resource- 
ful minister  may  find  in  his  parish  competent  men  and 
women  who  can  carry  out  under  his  direction  pro- 
grams of  play.  It  is  the  minister’s  job  to  find  a few 
books.  Nearly  always  will  his  laymen  supply  the 
simple  equipment  that  is  absolutely  essential.  A few 
years  will  transform  any  community,  and  the  minis- 
ter will  no  longer  need  to  defend  such  a policy  with 
the  older  saints  in  the  church. 


The  Illinois  Pastor’s  Convention 

The  largest  state  convention  of  pastors  under  a 
council  of  churches  is  that  in  Ohio.  We  have  heard 
much  of  Ohio’s  great  convention  from  year  to  year  so 
a few  words  about  a new  one  struggling  for  life  in  Il- 
linois will  not  be  amiss. 

About  three  hundred  men  spent  parts  of  three  days 
in  First  Methodist  church,  in  Springfield.  They  were 
largely  strangers  to  each  other  when  they  came. 
There  was  a handful  from  this  denomination  and  a 
handful  from  that,  mostly  the  more  progressive-mind- 
ed. But  they  were  soon  welded  together  into  one  unit 
by  prophetic  calls  to  duty.  Easily  the  high  moment  of 
the  convention  was  that  in  which  Dr.  C.  C.  Morrison, 
of  the  Christian  Century,  set  forth  in  new  interpreta- 
tion of  our  duty  in  connection  with  prohibition. 
Faith  has  been  faltering.  Perhaps  that  speech  made 
more  history  than  we  know  about.  It  did  not  keep  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  voting  a repeal  of  Il- 
linois’ liquor  laws  while  the  preachers  were  in  the  gal- 
leries, but  it  may  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  repeal 
bill  in  the  Senate.  But  best  of  all,  the  ministers  went 
home  with  fresh  courage  and  conviction. 

The  conferences  all  turned  up  interesting  material. 
A community  church  conference  was  held  with  a group 
of  twenty  or  thirty  interested  ministers  present.  A 
few  had  bitter  speeches  to  make  against  the  commun- 
ity church.  These  were  heard  patiently.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  attitude  was  one  of  inquiry  and  of  kind- 
ness. 

The  pastor’s  convention  was  a success.  It  could  be 
a greater  success  if  more  men  attended.  Conspicuous- 
ly absent  were  some  of  the  state  denominational  ex- 
ecutives. Have  their  pedal  extremities  been  frost- 
bitten since  the  last  convention.? 

The  Evangelistic  Opportunity 

Two  things  are  revealed  when  any  church  starts  the 
work  of  recruiting  its  membership.  In  the  first  place 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  is  indicated.  In  public 
orgies  of  luxury  and  debauchery,  one  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  thousands  despise  the  gospel  call  to  forsake 
the  ways  of  sin.  Better  preachers  than  now  walk  the 
earth  have  failed  to  secure  a following  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

But  the  evangelistic  call  may  also  reveal  the  stand- 
ing of  a church  with  its  public  in  a way  that  is  most 
depressing.  If  the  church  has  failed  to  change  the 
lives  of  people,  if  it  has  rendered  poorly  Its  service  in 
religious  education,  if  its  pulpit  has  had  no  prophetic 
note,  one  may  expect  converts  to  be  few.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  of  imagination  for  a man  to  find  the  Living 
Christ  within  the  fellowship  of  a dead  church. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  is  this  year  more  favorable  to  evangelism  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years.  America's  big  spending 
orgy  is  over.  A good  many  people  have  started  econ- 
omizing by  dismissing  the  bottlegger.  Families  spend 
more  evenings  at  home.  Public  libraries  are  better 
patronized.  Church  audiences  have  increased  in  many 
places.  These  facts  all  have  meaning. 

The  church  these  days  finds  personal  evangelism  the 
most  effective.  The  minister  who  fails  to  carry  the 
gospel  from  house  to  house  is  missing  one  of  the  big 
chances  of  the  gospel  work. 
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Spring  Time  In  The  Soul 


For  lo!  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone; 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 
in  the  land.  Song  of  Solomon,  2:11,  12. 

The  moods  of  men  and  women  are  often  conditioned 
by  nature.  The  Northmen  were  silent  and  moody. 
Long  winter  nights  near  the  Arctic  circle  with  poor 
artificial  light  and  no  diversion  made  them  what  they 
were.  The  beauty-loving  Greek  found  in  nature  a 
stimulus  to  his  appreciation  of  beauty.  The  Latin 
races  owe  something  of  their  temperment  to  the 
balmy  winters  and  the  laughing  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

In  a similar  way  the  seasons  have  impressed  them- 
selves upon  the  minds  of  men  and  have  left  imperish- 
able traces  in  the  ritual  of  religion.  Early  Christianity 
found  the  winter  solstice  observed  by  Roman  people  as 
the  Birthday  of  the  Unconquerable  Sun.  It  was  the 
time  when  days  began  to  grow  longer  and  the  sun 
proved  itself  victor  over  whatever  dread  forces  sought 
to  extinguish  it.  And  wise  mother  church  seized  this 
festival  and  made  it  Christmas.  The  Birthday  of  the 
Unconquerable  Sun  was  celebrated  with  feasting  and 
drunkenness  abhorrent  to  the  Christian  soul.  The 
Christmas  celebration  changed  all  this  into  customs 
more  agreeable  to  the  Christian  ideal. 

But  no  season  of  the  year  has  left  a deeper  trace  in 
religious  custom  than  spring-time.  It  was  the  season 
of  the  Jewish  Passover.  The  Roman  told  again  the 
story  of  Proserpine.  Since  Jesus  really  did  die  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  the  early  church  should  esteem 
Easter  as  the  great  festival  of  all  the  year.  At  this 
time  catechumens  were  received  into  membership  and 
converts  were  baptized.  Such  a great  day  must  have 
a period  of  preparation.  The  Holy  Week  was  observed 
as  a time  of  fasting  in  preparation  for  the  great  day 
of  all  the  Christian  year.  And  this  Holy  Week  not 
seeming  a sufficient  preparation,  the  forty  days  of 
partial  fasting  called  Lent  came  into  the  Christian 
Year. 

The  Lenten  celebration  is  a growing  fact  in  Ameri- 
can life.  One  notes  decreasing  crowds  in  theaters, 
for  people  of  some  communions  make  it  a matter  of 
obligation  to  abstain  from  recreation.  One  notes  the 
markets  filled  with  food  from  the  sea.  And  even  the 
free  churches  have  fallen  in  step  with  the  spirit  of  the 
older  churches.  There  are  Holy  Week  Services,  evan- 
gelistic campaigns  and  revival  services  to  quicken  the 
piety  of  members  of  the  church.  At  a time  when 
nature  wakens  from  her  long  sleep,  it  seems  appro- 
priate that  our  souls  should  take  on  new  life. 

Since  Lent  is  reminiscent  of  Jesus’  forty  days  in 
the  wilderness,  it  is  a time  for  the  frank  facing  of  our 
temptations.  The  clamorous  voice  of  evil  is  one  of  our 
greatest  spiritual  problems.  Why  should  there  be 
temptation  in  the  world  at  all?  For  some  it  seems  a 
proof  that  there  is  no  God.  Only  a universe  of  chance 
could  permit  the  presence  of  evil  to  wreck  human 
lives.  For  some  the  presence  of  evil  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility that  God  is  not  a sovereign  God.  Perhaps  he 
divides  the  rule  of  the  world  with  a God  of  evil,  the 
Devil,  as  the  Manichaeans  believed.  Or  perhaps,  as  H. 
G.  Veils  suggests  in  his  book  “God  the  Invisible  King”, 
the-e  are  two  Gods,  one  responsible  for  nature,  ruth- 
less and  unconcerned  with  human  life,  while  the  other 


is  a young  human  struggling  God  who  grows  up  with 
the  human  race.  No  philosophy  has  found  a satis- 
factory solution  of  the  mystery  of  evil  nor  has  any 
theology.  We  know  that  we  are  tempted,  and  that 
sometimes  we  fail.  Our  tempting  is  also  a testing. 

Out  in  the  mountains  one  may  find  plenty  of  “fool’s 
gold.”  When  the  gold  rush  carried  thousands  of  in- 
experienced men  into  the  mountains,  they  were  often 
deceived  by  “fool’s  gold”.  But  the  test  tube  of  the 
chemist  tells  the  story.  A few  drops  of  acid  will  show 
whether  the  ore  is  “fool’s  gold”  or  the  real  thing  cov- 
eted by  men  everywhere. 

Temptation  did  just  that  for  Jesus.  It  showed  to 
him  clearly  the  real  alternatives  of  his  public  min- 
istry. He  was  not  to  live  for  his  own  selfish  needs. 
The  power  within  him  was  consecrated  to  the  world’s 
need.  He  was  to  influence  the  minds  of  men  not  by 
miraculous  demonstrations  such  as  jumping  off  the 
temple,  but  by  the  power  of  his  truth.  He  was  willing 
to  forego  the  rule  of  the  world  if  to  gain  it  he  must 
worship  the  Devil.  The  only  rule  the  Devil  could  offer 
was  at  best  a brief  one.  And  now  his  authority  is  an 
endless  one.  He  rules  the  hearts  of  men  by  truth  and 
goodness. 

Temptation  sifted  Simon  Peter  as  wheat.  Until 
temptation  came  there  could  be  no  clear  realization  in 
his  mind  of  his  fatal  weakness.  He  became  a Rock 
Apostle  through  the  insight  gained  from  his  defeat. 

The  psycho-analyst  finds  us  possessed  by  fears. 
Often  some  well-nigh  forgotten  fear  burrows  in  our 
souls  like  some  cancer.  His  remedy  is  to  assist  the 
patient’s  memory  in  recovering  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  that  fear.  Some  shock  in  child-hood  has  left  a 
blight  upon  the  mind.  Peace  and  sanity  return  af- 
ter the  fear  has  been  brought  out  into  the  light  of  day 
and  the  folly  of  it  recognized. 

With  many  a hidden  temptation  there  is  a dim  fear 
memory.  To  be  rid  of  the  temptation  we  need  only 
bring  the  whole  record  into  the  clear  light  of  day.  It 
is  absurd  to  be  afraid  of  any  kind  of  evil.  Every  gos- 
pel mission,  perhaps  every  parish  church,  has  examples 
of  men  who  found  strength  and  peace  by  a sudden  re- 
lease from  a long  struggle. 

The  spring  time  should  do  that  for  all  of  us  this  year. 
This  blessed  season,  hallowed  in  Christian  history, 
should  lead  us  to  such  a consideration  of  our  weak- 
nesses that  we  find  new  power  in  the  contemplation. 
What  once  tempted  us,  shall  tempt  us  no  more.  We 
have  grown  up  from  the  childhood  of  our  spiritual  ex- 
perience. We  have  emerged  from  life’s  winter  time. 

Another  Lenten  objective  has  been  the  subjugation 
of  the  flesh.  Whatever  spiritual  value  there  may  be 
in  fasting  is  just  here.  It  is  a brutish  man  who  will 
allow  his  ideals  to  be  broken  down  by  the  clamorous 
voices  of  greed  and  lust. 

Religious  people  have  often  taken  a wrong  attitude 
toward  their  bodies.  The  Hindu  ascetic  who  sits  upon 
a bed  of  spikes  all  day  long  has  taken  no  proper  view 
of  his  body.  The  pilgrim  of  India  who  loads  his  body 
with  heavy  chains  and  travels  from  shrine  to  shrine 
seeks  spirituality  by  a road  that  is  sure  to  be  disap- 
pointing. 

Common  sense  marks  the  attitude  of  Paul.  He  con- 
cedes that  “bodily  exercise  profiteth  a little.”  He  is 
not  ashamed  to  find  vivid  figures  of  speech  from  the 
Greek  Marathon.  For  him  a man’s  body  is  no  foul 
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thing  to  be  punished  and  destroyed  but  is  “the  temple 
of  God.”  Yet  he  does  discern  a conflict  between 
fleshly  appetites  and  spiritual  ideals.  The  flesh  and 
the  spirit  are  often  in  opposition  to  one  another. 

To  deny  the  body  its  due  is  to  give  the  voices  of  na- 
ture new  power.  Many  a monk  has  borne  testimony 
to  temptations  that  the  ordinary  man  would  never 
face.  But  the  world  is  full  of  people  who  give  the 
flesh  first  place.  For  them  life  is  eating  and  drinking 
and  carnal  pleasures. 

The  spring-time  of  the  soul  may  well  bring  to  the 
religious  person  a reassertion  of  the  rule  of  the  mind 
over  body.  Our  spiritual  objectives  should  be  put  a- 
head  of  our  physical  comfort.  The  great  Christians 
have  always  done  this.  The  missionaries  of  the  Cross 
have  been  tired  and  hungry  and  often  faint.  The 
glory  of  their  lives  was  always  in  the  strength  of  their 
spiritual  ideals.  No  consideration  of  physical  'com- 
fort got  in  the  way  of  a great  career  for  God. 

What  age  needs  such  a message  more  than  ours? 
The  deadness  of  winter  is  upon  us.  We  are  as  afraid 
of  physical  pain  as  little  children.  We  clamour  for 
anaesthetics  at  the  slightest  need.  We  have  softer 
beds,  softer  chairs  and  more  comfortable  travel.  And 
when  duty  calls  us  to  something  unpleasant  we  shrink. 

It  is  not  folly  therefore  that  the  Lenten  season 
should  set  us  upon  some  kind  of  self-denial.  Some 
dear  luxury  should  be  given  up  that  the  spirit  may 
grow  stronger.  The  body  must  be  told  that  it  is  our 
servant  and  not  our  master. 

To  be  spiritually  minded  is  something  other  than  to 
be  religiously-minded  in  the  conventional  sense. 
Isaiah  made  this  distinction.  God  was  weary  of  the 
offerings  of  bulls  and  goats.  What  God  wanted  of  his 
people  was  a humble  and  contrite  heart.  How  much 
of  religious  activity  is  mere  mechanical  routine  now 
just  as  in  the  long  ago,  God  will  judge.  Never  were 
we  so  well  organized  now,  or  at  least  so  intricately  or- 
ganized. The  methods  of  big  business  have  been  ap- 
plied to  church  work.  But  with  all  of  our  organiza- 
tion, in  many  churches  the  spirit  is  dead. 

We  need  a new  reading  of  the  Bible.  This  great 
book  is  more  than  an  armory  of  proof  texts.  It  is  far 
more  than  the  history  of  a favored  people.  It  is  the 
record  of  great  religious  experiences.  Our  initiation 
into  spiritual  living  may  come  partly  through  contact 
with  the  great  religious  souls  of  the  past. 

Most  church  people  need  a place  in  life  for  medita- 
tion. The  curious  fact  about  a lot  of  people  is  that 
they  are  afraid  to  be  alone.  That  is  the  secret  of  their 
eternal  restlessness.  They  rush  from  one  engagement 
to  another.  The  great  souls  have  found  in  solitude 
one  of  the  great  opportunities  of  spiritual  growth. 
Jesus  was  to  be  found  where  the  haunts  of  men  were, 
at  feasts  and  in  market  places.  But  every  great  crisis 
in  his  career  was  met  by  a season  of  solitude.  How 
often  the  record  is  that  he  went  up  into  a mountain 
to  pray.  To  meditate  deeply  upon  the  problem  of  life 
is  to  emerge  with  new  power.  Ghandi  in  prison  is 
not  a useless  man.  The  prison  hours  are  well  spent. 
When  he  comes  forth  it  is  with  new  thoughts  and 
fresh  power. 

In  this  spring-time  of  the  soul  we  may  well  seek 
inspiration  also  from  that  larger  Bible  of  the  writings 
of  devout  men.  Such  books  as  “The  Imitation  of 
Christ”,  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  or  the  “Journals  of  John 
Wesley”  will  afford  an  insight  into  the  life  of  devout 
men  that  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful. 


Surely  the  spring-time  of  the  soul  should  mean  a new 
quest  of  the  Mind  of  the  Master.  He  is  like  some 
lonely  peak  in  the  mountain  range  who  presents  dif- 
ferent aspects  from  different  view-points.  Pike’s  Peak 
appears  one  way  out  on  the  plains,  but  quite  a different 
way  from  the  top  of  Long’s  Peak.  That  is  the  reason 
that  hundreds  of  men  have  undertaken  to  write  a life 
of  Christ.  And  all  of  these  “lives”  have  not  exhausted 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  subject. 

For  all  too  many  Christians  the  life  of  Christ  is  some 
antiquarian  research.  He  is  a dead  man  of  the  long 
ago.  For  them  he  is  as  much  dead  as  Cicero  or  Marcus 
Aurelius.  For  the  true  disciple  he  is  more  alive  than 
any  man  who  walks  in  the  flesh.  He  furnishes  ideals 
to  struggling  souls.  He  kindles  life  in  those  who  are 
dead  in  their  trespasses  and  sins.  He  furnishes  leader- 
ship to  a church  that  is  often  misled  by  men  of  this 
time.  But  for  this  sense  of  the  living  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  an  ever-living  church,  Christianity  would 
have  long  since  perished.  The  Master  has  promised 
to  abide  with  his  Disciples.  Those  who  talk  so  much 
of  his  return  fail  to  discern  that  he  is  already  here  or 
else  he  has  failed  in  his  promise,  “Yet  a little  while  and 
the  world  beholdeth  me  no  more,  but  ye  behold  me.” 

No  true  Christian  is  satisfied  to  enjoy  his  life  with 
the  Master  by  himself.  Andrew  finds  his  brother 
Simon;  and  Philip  hunts  out  Nathaniel.  It  is  this 
which  makes  the  spring  time  of  the  soul  a time  of 
renewed  evangelistic  activity.  We  have  ready  testi- 
mony for  our  favorite  club  or  for  our  make  of  a motor 
car.  How  often  are  our  lips  sealed  with  regard  to  our 
Master?  Perhaps  we  feel  a silence  due  to  the  un- 
worthiness of  our  lives.  Would  Christ  be  sullied  if  he 
were  commended  by  such  as  I?  Let  us  not  be  afraid. 
No  one  can  sully  his  name  by  praising  him.  If  he 
waited  for  discipleship  until  there  were  perfected 
saints  to  follow  in  his  train,  he  must  for  a long  time 
walk  alone.  If  we  are  unworthy,  so  also  was  Peter  and 
Judas.  Whether  we  shall  like  Simon  Peter  be  faithful 
in  our  unworthiness  or  whether  like  Judas  we  shall  die 
in  despair  is  for  us  to  decide. 

The  churches  of  the  land  are  like  fallow  fields  that 
wait  for  the  showers  from  heaven  and  the  seed  of  the 
spring-time  sower.  Too  long  they  have  lain  in  wintry 
deadness.  In  the  spring-time  that  sower  will  go  forth 
to  sow  his  seed.  Some  of  it  will  fall  upon  our  hearts. 
And  soon  it  will  be  revealed  what  sort  of  soil  we  are. 
We  may  be  wayside  ground  or  the  good  soil  that  will 
bring  forth  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  a hun- 
dred fold. 


President  'Hoover  in  his  inaugural  address  emphas- 
ized the  need  of  an  urgent  respect  for  law  and  the 
improved  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals.  In  his 
address  to  the  commission  on  its  organization  he  said: 
“A  nation  does  not  fall  from  its  growth  in  wealth  or 
power,  but  no  nation  can  for  long  survive  failure  of  its 
citizens  to  respect  and  obey  the  laws  which  they  them- 
selves make,  nor  can  it  survive  a decadence  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  contracts  that  are  the  basis  of  re- 
spect for  laws,  nor  from  neglect  to  organize  itself.”  To 
defeat  crime  and  the  corruption  that  flows  from  it, 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  commission  shall  se- 
cure an  accurate  determination  of  the  effect  and 
cause,  following  them  with  constructive,  courageous 
conclusions  which  will  bring  public  understanding  and 
command  public  support  of  its  conclusions. 
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TRAINING  FOR  THE  RURAL  MINISTRY 


The  Interseminary  Commission  for  Training  for 
the  Rural  Ministry  came  into  active  existence  on  July  1, 
1929,  and  consists  of  official  representatives  of  five 
New  England  Theological  Seminaries — namely,  Yale 
Divinity  School,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Theology,  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  and  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  The 
purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  provide  specialized 
instruction  to  the  students  of  these  institutions,  in  the 
problems,  opportunities  and  technique  of  -the  rural 
ministry,  and  to  assist  students,  who  serve  country 
churches  during  their  seminary  course,  in  analyzing 
their  field  situation  and  in  planning  an  effective  ap- 
proach in  their  local  ministry. 

A staff  of  three  instructors  is  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Commission.  Two  of  the  in- 
structors each  share  their  time  between  the  institu- 
tions, while  the  third  member  of  the  staff  gives  full 
time  service  to  the  other  institution.  The  staff  mem- 
bers and  their  assignments  are  as  follows:  Dr.  Malcolm 
Dana  to  Yale  and  Hartford;  Prof.  C.  M.  McConnell  to 
Boston  University  and  Newton;  Prof.  Ralph  S.  Adams 
to  Bangor.  A fourth  member  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  on  a part-time  basis,  to  direct  the  general  affairs 
of  the  Commission.  Dr.  Hermann  N.  Morse  serves  in 
this  capacity.  The  organization  is  financed  on  a six- 
year  experimental  basis  by  a public-spirited  philan- 
thropist. There  is  a possibility  that  in  another  year 
an  enlarged  staff  of  instructors  will  be  engaged. 

The  major  service  of  the  staff  is  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  courses  in  rural  life  and  rural  church 
methods  in  the  seminaries,  to  the  directing  of  a rural 
church  seminar  and  field  projects  and  experiments 
associated  with  it,  and  to  the  visitation  of  student 
fields  during  the  school  year  and  in  the  summer 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  pastoral  serv- 
ices of  the  students  more  effective.  The  enterprise  is 
still  young,  but  already  there  are  evidences  of  most 
favorable  and  encouraging  results. 

It  was  felt  that,  in  some  manner,  the  services  offer- 
ed theological  students  should  be  extended,  in  part  at 
least,  to  active  rural  pastors  now  in  the  full-time  min- 
istry. This  is  being  done  in  two  ways — (a)  by  inviting 
rural  pastors  within  daily  driving  distance  of  the  in- 
stitutions, to  enroll  in  the  regular  rural  courses  of  the 
seminary,  a,nd  (b)  by  conducting  a New  England 
School  for  Town  and  Country  Ministers  for  two  weeks 
during  the  summer  months.  Both  these  services  have 
been  amply  patronized  by  rural  pastors,  and  these 
services  seem  to  be  growing  in  popularity.  In  some 
cases  special  seminar  groups  and  courses  were  ar- 
ranged for  active  pastors  only,  in  which  case  the  en- 
rolled pastors  were  entitled  to  the  same  field  service  as 
that  enjoyed  by  the  regular  seminary  students. 

Tne  first  New  England  School  for  Town  and  Country 
Ministers  was  held  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  in 
June  1930.  Fifty-four  rural  pastors  and  leaders  rep- 
resenting four  of  the  major  New  England  denomina- 
tions and  every  New  England  state,  attended  that  first 
school.  Two  years  work  of  a four-year  curriculum 
was  offered.  The  instructors  were  national  leaders  in 
rural  church  work  and  country  life,  the  staff  of  the 
Interseminary  Commission,  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Maine  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
and  members  of  the  Bangor  Seminary  faculty.  There 


were  no  registration  charges  to  the  students,  for  the 
expenses  of  instruction  and  administration  were  cared 
for  by  the  Interseminary  Commission.  The  only  ex- 
pense to  the  students  was  their  travel  expense  and 
twelve  dollars  for  board  and  room  for  the  entire  two 
weeks.  In  the  case  of  two  denominations,  the  pastors 
were  assisted  in  these  expenses  by  denominational 
scholarships. 

The  Second  New  England  School  for  Town  and 
Country  Ministers  will  be  held  at  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  June  8-19,  1931.  The  curriculum  this 
year  will  contain  three  years  of  a four-year  course,  and 
the  instructors  are  again  of  a very  high  charcter.  The 
charges  for  students  will  be  the  same  as  last  year,  and 
the  denominations  are  again  offering  scholarship  aid 
to  their  rural  pastors.  Advance  information  indicates 
an  attendance  of  100  or  more.  The  courses  and  in- 
structors for  this  year  are  as  follows: 

Rural  Sociology,  by  C.  M.  McConnell,  staff  of  Inter- 
seminary Commission. 

Rural  Economics,  by  D.  W.  Reed,  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

Rural  Social  Institutions,  by  Ralph  S.  Adams,  staff  of 
Interseminary  Commission. 

Rural  Religious  Education,  by  Fred  D.  Wentzel,  di- 
rector of  Leadership  Training,  Reformed  Church 
in  the  U.  S. 

Extension  Education  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, by  L.  A.  Deering,  director  of  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

The  Pastoral  Office,  by  Malcolm  Dana,  staff  of  the 
Interseminary  Commission. 

Rural  Church  Conditions  and  Methods,  by  M.  A. 
Dawber,  director  of  Rural  Church  Work  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Message  of  Jeremiah,  by  C.  G.  Cumming,  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary. 

Man’s  Spiritual  Contact  With  Nature,  by  H.  A.  Sur- 
face, Naturalist  and  Professor  of  Nature  Subjects 
at  Susquehanna  University. 

Regional  Ecology,  Dr.  Surface. 

Ornithology,  Dr.  Surface. 

The  Community  and  Church  Union,  by  R.  E.  Shields, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  Bible  and  Country  Life,  by  Dr.  Dana. 

Rural  Leadership  Development,  by  Rev.  Wentzel. 

The  Psychology  of  Play,  by  Ralph  A.  Felton,  Drew 
Theological  Seminary. 

Recreation,  directed  by  Prof.  Felton. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  an  opportunity  for  a 
seminar  or  discussion  period  will  be  given  the  students 
in  which  field  problems  of  vital  concern  to  them  will 
be  analyzed  and  discussed.  There  will  be  possible  sec- 
tions on  The  Larger  Parish,  led  by  Drs.  Dana  and  Daw- 
ber; Community  Churches,  led  by  Dr.  Shields;  Parish 
Problems,  led  by  Prof.  Felton.  The  instructors  will  al- 
so be  accessible  for  personal  interviews  with  any  and 
all  who  wish  to  discuss  individual  field  problems  with 
them. 

Thus  the  Interseminary  Commission  endeavors  to 
assist  the  total  leadership  of  the  rural  religious  life  in 
New  England,  to  a better  understanding  of  their  task 
and  to  a more  effective  rural  ministry.  The  Commis- 
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sion  is  indeed  glad  to  have  the  valuable  services  of  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers in  the  school  next  June.  New  England  has  many 
community  churches  and  inter-denominational  pro- 


jects of  many  varieties.  Both  agencies  are  interested 
in  their  effective  service  to  this  field.  This  should 
create  even  closer  and  more  frequent  contacts  between 
the  two  organizations  as  the  years  go  on. 


NATIONAL  AID  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 


By  W.  A.  Cutler,  of  Dundee,  Mich. 


A statement  has  been  made  frequently,  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  any  large  city  come 
from  the  farm  or  the  small  country  town.  A close 
scrutiny  reveals  that  many  of  the  heads  of  banks, 
newspapers  and  manufacturing  enterprizes  come  from., 
rural  life.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  the  professions  are 
country  bred. 

The  contribution  of  a farm  boy  like  Henry  Ford  to 
the  city  of  Detroit  multiplies  into  billions  of  dollars. 
His  inventive  genius  not  only  made  possible  the  busi- 
ness he  himself  organized,  but  the  many  businesses 
that  have  grown  up  around  his  factories.  He  is  only 
one  of  many  others  who  have,  to  a less  degree,  con- 
tributed to  the  city’s  wealth  and  power.  This  con- 
stant stream  of  rural  life,  into  the  city  with  its  inven- 
tive genius  and  managerial  power,  adds  tremendously 
to  the  city’s  strength. 

For  that  reason  alone  the  city  owes  a great  debt  to 
the  country,  a debt  that  is  difficult  to  pay. 

Here  in  Michigan,  there  may  be  an  unknown  boy  or 
girl  in  one  of  our  poorest  counties,  who,  if  given  edu- 
cational opportunity,  might  become  a great  inventor 
or  a great  banker,  and  who,  if  properly  trained  would 
add  much  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  city  and 
nation. 

Hitherto  we  have  thought  of  education  as  being  the 
job  of  the  local  school  district  alone  and  unaided.  If 
the  people  and  the  land  is  poor,  then  the  schools  are 
necessarily  poor.  The  educational  opportunity  of  chil- 
dren under  such  conditions  is  necessarily  circumscrib- 
ed regardless  of  any  natural  ability  of  the  child. 

When  a community  has  mined  its  soil  and  given  its 
wealth  and  man-power  to  the  city,  it  is  poor  public 
policy  to  roll  the  entire  burden  of  education  back  upon 
a weakened  and  discouraged  country  side.  The  con- 
tinual leakage  of  wealth  and  men  from  the  country  to 
the  city  should  bring  a new  sense  of  responsibility  to 
our  city  leaders.  It  is  of  paramount  interest  to  the  city 
that  rural  life  be  rehabilitated,  else  the  stream  of 
strength  and  power  will  be  dried  up  at  its  source. 

It  is  good  statemanship  to  begin  to  think  of  educa- 
tion as  a state- wide  project  at  least.  The  nation  as  a 
whole  should  begin  to  think  of  a solution  for  the 
school  problem  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  country.  It 
is  good  business  to  back  up  the  rural  schools  with  sub- 
stantial financial  aid.  The  state  primary  fund  here  in 
Michigan  is  not  enough;  neither  is  the  national  Smith- 
Hughes  act  sufficient. 

Some  means  should  be  provided  so  that  the  taxes 
for  an  up-to-date  consolidated  school,  with  its  courses 
in  Agriculture,  Manual  Training  and  Home  Economics, 
would  be  less  for  the  rural  community  than  that  of  the 
inefficient  out-of-date  one  room  school. 

This  is  a subject  that  might  well  be  threshed  out  in 
our  national  congress.  A portion  of  our  national  in- 
heritance tax  might  be  turned  to  good  account  as  an 
endowment  of  our  public  school  system.  People  of 
wealth,  who  die  without  issue,  might  be  compelled  to 
contribute  more  out  of  their  estates  than  those  who 
have  children  to  inherit  their  property.  This  would 


make  possible  the  contribution  of  a portion  of  their 
accumulations  to  public  welfare,  when,  perhaps  their 
whole  life  has  been  centered  upon  the  accumulation  of 
property  without  any  thought  of  their  civic  obligations. 

The  nation  has  a right  to  compel  everybody,  who 
dies  leaving  a considerable  estate,  to  contribute  his 
proportionate  share  toward  educating  the  next  genera- 
tion. An  inheritance  tax — a definite  amount  of  which 
is  set  aside  for  education — would  enable  Congress  to 
provide  for  school  consolidation,  where  the  local  com- 
munity is  not  able  to  provide  it.  The  legislation  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  encourage  the  building  of  the  best 
type  of  rural  school;  then  the  belated  reactionary,  who 
is  dead  set  on  the  old  type  of  school,  would  have  to  pay 
dearly  for  it  in  higher  taxes. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  the  city  can  help  to  pay 
back  its  debt  to  the  country.  It  would  then  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  discover  that  promising  youth  here 
and  there,  who  could  be  so  trained  as  to  add  that  much 
to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  city  and  the  nation. 

It  is  unjust  to  throw  the  entire  burden  of  a modern 
school  back  upon  the  farmer,  when  the  city  profits  so 
much  from  it.  Big  business  owes  much  of  its  strength 
to  the  virile  leadership  of  men  reared  on  the  farm  and 
trained  in  the  country  school.  Better  schools  and  bet- 
ter training,  reaching  the  remote  places  of  our 
country  side,  would  add  yet  more  leaders  and  men  of 
power.  Such  a move  would  give  our  farmers,  already 
overburdened  with  school  taxes,  some  ray  of  hope. 
The  inequality  and  injustice  of  our  school  tax  could  be 
leveled  to  a fixed  nominal  rate  on  real  property,  as  is 
now  already  done  in  such  states  as  New  York.  The 
excess  made  up  out  of  a universal  inheritance  tax, 
collected  by  the  federal  government  and  redistributed 
to  the  states  could  be  used  in  such  a manner  as  to  take 
up  the  slack  and  relieve  the  stress  of  our  poorer  dis- 
tricts. 

As  a matter  of  wise  public  policy,  we  could  give  the 
farmer  better  schools,  with  less  cost  to  him,  and  there- 
by contribute  tremendously  in  leadership  to  the  whole 
nation. 


“It  is  not  because  of  his  toils  that  I lament  the  poor. 
. . . But  what  I do  mourn  over  is  that  the  lamp  of 
his  body  should  go  out;  that  no  ray  of  heavenly  or 
even  earthly  knowledge  should  visit  him,  but  only,  in 
the  haggard  darkness,  like  two  spectres,  Fear  and  In- 
dignation. . . That  there  should  one  man  die  ig- 
norant, who  had  capacity  for  knowledge,  this  I call 
tragedy.” — Thomas  Carlyle. 


“I  know  by  my  own  feelings  and  desires  what  these 
men  want,  what  would  have  saved  them  from  this 
lowest  depth  of  savagery;  employment  which  would 
foster  their  self-respect  and  win  the  praise  and  sym- 
pathy of  their  fellows,  and  dwellings  which  they 
could  come  to  with  pleasure,  surroundings  which  would 
soothe  and  elevate  them;  reasonable  labor,  reasonable 
rest.” — Wm.  Morris. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke's  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

While  it  is  beneficial  at  any  time  to  spend  a portion  of 
each  day  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures,  it  is  particularly  in 
season  during  Lent,  which  includes  the  forty-six  days  pro- 
ceeding Easter,  which  are  regarded  as  days  of  special  medi- 
tation and  prayer.  Read  the  selected  portion  for  each  day. 
Try  to  find  as  many  helpful  thoughts  as  you  can. 

Holy  Week  will  soon  be  here,  a week  that  is  packed  full 
of  sacred  memories  in  connection  with  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
As  we  approach  this  eventful  week,  it  will  mean  more  to  us, 
if  we  read  again  the  old  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love. 

Week  of  March  22:  March  22,  Matthew  6:19-24;  March  23, 
Luke  14:7-14;  March  24,  Luke  18:15-17;  March  25,  Leviticus 
16:29-31;  March  26,  II  Corinthians  12:5-13;  March  27,  Luke 
22:24-30:  March  28,  John  13:1-11. 

Week  of  March  29:  March  29,  Philippians  2:1-11;  March 
30,  Matthew  28:1-10;  March  31,  Mark  16:1-8;  April  1,  Luke 
24:1-12;  April  2,  Luke  24:13-35;  April  3,  Luke  24:36-52;  April 
4,  John  20:1-18. 

Week  of  April  5:  April  5,  I Corinthians  15:1-8,  50-53;  April 
6,  Luke  15:1-7;  April  7,  Luke  15:8-10;  April  8,  Luke  15:11-32; 
April  9,  Isaiah  55:1-2;  April  10,  Isaiah  55:6-11;  April  11, 
Matthew  11:23-29. 

Week  of  April  12:  April  12,  Luke  19:1-10;  April  13,  Luke 
16:1-13;  April  14,  Luke  16:14-17;  April  15,  Luke  16:18-31; 
April  16,  Luke  17:1-10;  Anril  17,  Luke  17:11-19;  April  18, 
Luke  17:20-37. 

March  22 — “The  Use  and  Abuse  of  God’s  Gifts” — 

Luke  12:1-59 

Jesus  knew  that  “coveteousness”  was  and  is  a very  serious 
sin.  In  striking  fashion,  He  said  “Take  heed,  and  keep  your- 
selves from  all  coveteousness:  for  a man’s  life  consisteth  not 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.” 

The  story  of  “The  Rich  Fool”  is  all  too  true  to  life.  What 
time  and  effort  are  spent  in  storing  up  earthly  riches!  What 
folly  it  is  for  one  to  center  his  thoughts  on  this  world’s  goods 
and  to  starve  his  soul. 

The  day  of  reckoning  comes.  The  soul  is  called  to  judg- 
ment. Mere  things  are  of  no  value  now.  In  pathetic  words 
the  Master  speaks  “So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  him- 
self, and  is  not  rich  toward  God.” 

This  is  a mighty  call  to  us  to  be  diligent  in  our  steward- 
ship toward  God.  We  have  only  one  life  to  live.  And  now  is 
our  day  of  opportunity.  It  is  for  us  “to  show  the  proper  use 
of  possessions  and  privileges.” 

Do  not  let  wealth,  material  gain,  impoverish  you.  Set  your 
mind  on  higher  things.  Give  yourself  as  a living  sacrifice 
in  the  service  of  man  for  the  glory  of  God.  Then  true  happi- 
ness will  be  yours  both  now  and  hereafter.  God’s  gifts  are 
for  our  use  and  for  our  good,  and  for  the  service  of  others. 
You  are  engaged  in  the  making  of  a life. 

* * * * 

March  29 — “Review:  Jesus  the  World’s  Saviour:  Preparation 
and  Popularity” 

The  Golden  Text  for  this  lesson  admirably  sums  up  the 
work  of  Christ,  according  to  our  study  of  the  past  three 
months:  “Jesus  of  Nazareth  . . . who  went  about  doing  good, 
and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil;  for  God 
was  with  Him.” 

We  shall  always  be  grateful  to  Luke,  the  beloved  physic- 
ian, for  his  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  about  the  early 
life  of  our  Saviour.  The  story  of  Jesus’  birth  is  matchless  in 
its  beauty.  The  story  of  His  childhood  is  briefly  touched 
upon  by  this  master  word  artist. 

We  observed  the  marvelous  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  a 
work  of  preparation  for  Jesus’  ministry,  then  the  coming  of 
Jesus  to  be  baptized,  and  the  tempting,  testing  experience  in 
the  lonely  wilderness  of  Judea. 

Ready  for  His  ministry,  Jesus  set  out  on  His  mission  of 
doing  good  wherever  He  went,  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  by  precept,  by  parable,  by  living.  He 
was  the  world’s  greatest  Teacher  and  “the  Friend  of  sin- 
ners.” His  mission  was  to  sinful  and  lost  men,  to  bring 
them  to  God. 

He  could  not  do  all  that  He  wished  to  do  alone.  So  He 
gathering  a group  of  helpers,  first  twelve,  then  seventy, 
and  as  time  went  on,  more  and  more. 

Jesus  sought  to  give  people  the  Droper  view  of  life  in  all 
its  varied  aspects.  He  appealed  to  them  to  put  the  spiritual 
above  the  material,  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Have 


you  accepted  Jesus’  way  of  life?  Are  you  sharing  yourself 
with  others? 

* * * * 

April  5 — “The  Resurrection” — I Corinthians  15:1-8,  50-58 

The  happy  Easter  time  has  again  come.  It  is  a season  of 
rejoicing,  for  life  triumphs  over  death.  Jesus  dies,  but  arises 
from  the  dead.  The  gloom  of  Good  Friday  is  changed  to 
the  joy  of  Easter  morning.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  lesson 
verses  of  today,  writes  “Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory  . . 
Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  apostle  regards  the  victory  of 
Jesus  as  the  incentive  for  Christian  service,  in  the  words: 
“Wherefore,  my  beloved  brethern,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmov- 
able, always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch 
as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.” 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  attested  to  by  a great  mul- 
titude of  v/itnesses.  He  appeared  to  many  after  He  had  ris- 
en from  the  dead.  Paul  himself  had  seen  Jesus  on  the 
Damascus  road  when  his  whole  manner  of  life  was  changed. 
He  became  the  ambassador  of  the  living  Christ. 

The  power  of  the  living  Christ  is  with  us  today.  “Daily 
He  is  bringing  us  more  and  more  into  His  likeness  ...  By 
the  power  of  the  risen  Christ  we  shall  be  renewed  and 
cleansed,  and  those  higher  and  holier  properties  given  us, 
so  that  we  shall  be  fitted  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  Him 
whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve.” 

Are  you  living  in  the  power  of  His  resurrection? 

* * * * 

April  12 — “The  Prodigal  Son” — Luke  15 

Luke  15  is  one  of  the  greatest  chapters  of  the  Bible.  Clari- 
fying His  position  as  the  seeker  of  sinful  men,  Jesus  spoke 
three  beautiful  parables,  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  and 
the  Lost  Son.  Edersheim  has  aptly  written  “They  are  pe- 
culiarly Gospel-Parables  ‘of  the  recovery  of  the  lost;’  in  the 
first  instance,  through  the  unwearied  labor;  in  the  second, 
through  the  anxious  care  of  the  owner;  and  in  the  third 
parable,  through  the  never  ceasing  love  of  the  Father.” 

The  Prodigal  Son  was  restless  at  home.  His  view  of  life 
centered  in  mere  material  enjoyment.  He  went  away  and 
spent  his  inheritance,  but  got  nothing  in  return.  When  all 
that  he  had  was  gone,  he  saw  how  foolish  he  had  been.  “He 
came  to  himself.”  And  using  a will  power  that  he  had  never 
used  before,  he  firmly  said  “I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father.” 

Returning  home,  his  father  was  ready  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms.  It  was  a great  day  of  rejoicing  when  the  lost  son 
was  again  found. 

How  many  people  wander  away  into  the  uncertainty  of 
the  far  country!  Have  you?  Have  you  gone  away  from  the 
love  of  your  Heavenly  Father?  Where  do  your  interests  in 
life  center?  In  selfish  enjoyment?  Or  in  unselfish  service? 

Those  that  have  wandered  away,  those  who  have  lost  their 
way  in  the  struggle  of  life,  it  is  our  business,  as  followers 
of  Jesus,  to  find,  to  bring  back,  to  receive.  It  should  be  our 
goal  in  life  “To  appreciate  the  value  of  human  life,  even 
at  its  worst,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  in  seeking 
and  saving  the  lost.” 

* * * * 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

March  22 — “Important  Ideas  in  John  3:16”. 

March  29 — “Why  Christ  is  a Worthy  Master” — Philippians 
2:5-11. 

April  5 — “Easter  Messages  in  Literature”  — Colossians 
3:1-4. 

April  12 — “How  Far  Dare  We  Practice  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man?” — Matthew  23:8-12. 

* * * * 

Unitive  Protestantism; 

A Study  in  Our  Religious  Resources 

By  John  T.  McNeill,  University  of  Chicago,  Abingdon  Press 

In.  an  effort  to  combat  historically  the  idea  of  divisions 
among  Protestants  being  normal  and  inevitable,  Professor 
McNeill  has  searched  among  the  archives  of  Protestant 
church  fathers  for  statements  and  references  to  prove  a 
unifying  principle  common  to  all.  Having  been  active  in  the 
promotion  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada;  Professor  Mc- 
Neill is  committed  to  church  union  in  advance.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  his  study,  is  not  more  a proof  of  wish 
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fulfillment  than  a proof  that  protestantism  is  a unit.  It  is 
capital  reading  and  will  reinforce  the  growing  demand  for 
a united  church. 

He  says  of  the  community  church  movement:  “This 
movement  represents  the  craving  for  a unitive  instead 
of  a divisive  presentation  of  Christianity  in  small  towns 
and  villages  and  its  comparative  rapid  growth  is  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  of  that  desire.” “As  such  ex- 

periments increase  in  number  and  prove  successful  in  the 
smaller  communities  there  will  inevitably  be  an  increasing 
tendency  to  apply  the  method  in  larger  centers.  Professor 
McNeill  notes  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  the  United 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  United  Church  of  South  India.  We 
ask,  why  not  the  “United  Church  of  the  United  States”? 

— Richard  E.  Shields. 


The  Larger  Parish  Plan 

By  Malcolm  Dana,  D.  D. 

Issued  by  the  Town  and  Country  Department  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  Extension  Boards 

This  book  of  63  pages  is  a practical  compendium  on  the 
work  of  the  Larger  Parish  which  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butteffield, 


returning  from  India  recently  suggests  should  be  called  “the 
Community  Parish.”  After  describing  what  is  meant  by 
the  community  and  the  parish,  the  author  gives  definitions 
of  Larger  Parish  Plans  from  many  sources.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  chief  value  of  the  Larger  Parish  Plan  has 
been  in  its  experimentation.  It  may  be  adapted  to  in- 
terdenominational uses.  Until  this  is  largely  possible,  it 
frequently  becomes  another  means  of  “squeezing  out” 
the  weakest  of  the  local  competing  rural  churches. 
The  author  is  wholly  in  sympathy  with  interdenomina- 
tional policy  and  practice  in  trying  out  the  Larger 
Parish  Plans.  By  charts,  descriptive  maps,  explanation  of 
multiple  ministry,  development  of  ideas  for  program  mate- 
rial, suggestions  on  community  house  building  and  equip- 
ment, the  author  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  plan  is  a 
practical  method,  that  it  is  scientific,  that  it  is  sociologically 
sound,  and  that  the  consolidation  of  religious  units  must  go 
forward  to  keep  pace  with  the  cooperative  advance  in  the 
country  today.  Some  of  the  best  material  is  a description  of 
the  par  standard  or  proposed  goal  for  the  rural  church. 
There  is  an  excellent'  bibliography  and  the  booklet  sells  at 
the  price  of  25c.  Every  rural  pastor  interested  in  better 
methods  may  well  profit  by  purchasing  it. 

— Richard  E .Shields. 


The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.S.A. 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


The  question  is  frequently  asked: 
What  is  meant  by  the  Community 
Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.? 

The  Community  Church  Workers  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  is  made  up  of  individuals 
who  believe  in  Christian  unity,  reli- 
gious goodwill  and  community  service 
for  every  community  in  America.  They 
help  serve  a movement  which  has 
been  called  “the  most  significant 
movement  in  the  religious  world  to- 
day.” 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Community 
Churchman,  the  Rev.  Orvis  F.  Jordan 
wrote: 

“These  problems  and  others  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S. 

A.  It  arose  out  of  a national  con- 
ference held  in  St.  Paul’s  Union 
church  of  Chicago  in  May,  1923. 

At  this  meeting  no  permanent  or- 
ganization was  formed  but  a pro- 
visional committee  arranged  for  a 
second  conference  in  Grace  Chap- 
el, Philadelphia,  in  1924.  Here  a 
regular  organization  was  formed 
and  Rev.  O.  F.  Jordan  of  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois,  was  made*  the  un- 
salaried secretary.” 

In  the  “New  Handbook  of  the 
Churches”  published  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  the  Community  Church 
Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  is  list- 
ed as  a national  organization  under 
service  agencies  and  the  following  ap- 
pears in  the  introductory  statement: 
“The  Community  Church  Work- 
ers of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, organized  in  1923,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  either  a denomination 
or  an  association  of  churches.  It 
is,  as  its  carefully  chosen  name 
implies,  an  association  of  commu- 
nity church  workers  brought  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a center  of  fellowship  and  co- 
operation among  the  pastors  and 
other  leaders  in  community 
churches  of  the  various  types. 
Some  of  these  community  church- 


es are  independent  units  unrelat- 
ed to  any  denomination.  Others 
are  denominational  churches 
which  in  the  local  community, 
function  as  a congregation  made 
up  of  members  of  many  different 
denominational  backgrounds  and 
aiming  to  serve  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Other  community  churches 
are  the  result  of  the  federation  of 
congregations  of  different  denomi- 
nations, the  national  connection 
with  the  denomination  being  re- 
tained, while  locally  the  federated 
bodies  function  as  a single  unit.” 

The  Constitution  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  gives  as  the  purpose 
of  the  organization:  “The  purpose 

of  this  organization  shall  be  to  foster 
Christian  unity  and  promote  commu- 
nity fellowship.” 

The  organization  holds  a Biennial 
Conference  for  fellowship  and  discus- 
sion of  matters  relating  to  Commu- 
nity, United,  Union  or  Federated 
Churches  and  the  next  Biennial  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  1932  at  the 
Amherst  Community  Church,  Snyder, 
New  York  (a  suburb  of  Buffalo).  Any 
individual  whether  interested  in  a 
Community  Church  or  not,  lay  or  cler- 
ical, is  invited  to  participate  in  these 
conferences. 

Following  the  Biennial  Conference 
in  the  Community  Church  at  Moun- 
tain Lakes,  Ne.w  Jersey,  in  1928,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Church- 
es of  Christ  in  America  and  the  Home 
Missions  Council.  The  following  plan 
of  cooperation  was  adopted  by  the 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U. 
S.  A.,  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and 
the  Home  Missions  Council: 

“There  shall  be  established  a 
Joint  Committee  consisting  of 
three  members  from  each  group. 
The  function  of  this  Committee 
shall  be: 


(a)  To  study — in  cooperation  with 
the  five-year  program  of  survey 
and  adjustment  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council — the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  individuals  and  commun- 
ities of  America  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  question,  How  can 
the  churches — present  and  future 
— so  work  together  as  to  produce 
the  best  spiritual  results  without 
competition  and  overlapping  of 
effort. 

(b)  To  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  local  communities  and  to 
state  and  national  ecclesiastical 
bodies  as  shall  grow  out  of  this 
study. 

(c)  To  follow  up  such  recommen- 
dations by  whatever  means  may 
seem  wise  to  realize  the  ideal  of 
greater  unity  and  effectiveness 
among  the  churches  of  America, 
recognizing  first,  last  and  all  the 
time,  the  right  of  the  community 
to  determine  the  nature  and  form 
of  the  church,  whether  denomina- 
tional or  otherwise,  which  it  will 
attend  and  support. 

“The  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  shall 
cooperate  in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  In  the  five-year  program  of 
survey  and  adjustment. 

(b)  Participating  in  conferences 
and  other  educational  programs. 

(c)  As  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Joint  Committee.” 

In  Volume  I of  the  Data  Book  of  the 
North  American  Home  Missions  Con- 
gress, listed  under  interdenomination- 
al organizations  as  a national  agency, 
this  statement  appears  descriptive  of 
the  Community  Church  Workers: 

“The  Community  Church  Workers 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  is  an  association  of  in- 
dividuals, and  does  not  pretend  to  re- 
present churches.  It  is  affiliated  with 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  and  with  the  Home 
Missions  Council,  by  whom  it  is  rec- 
ognized as  being  representative  of  sen- 
timents and  attitudes  among  federat- 
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ed,  community  and  union  churches. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  organ- 
ization is  made  up  of  fifteen  elected 
members  and  in  addition  the  president 
and  vice-president.  The  members  are 
elected  for  six  years,  and  five  have 
terms  expiring  at  each  biennial  con- 
ference.” 

Having  grown  up  as  a spontaneous 
service  agency  to  answer  the  many 
questions  asked  by  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  as  to 
how  they  may  unite  their  church 
forces  to  go  forward  as  an  interdeno- 
minational church  known  under  the 
various  titles  of  community,  united, 
union  or  federated  Churches,  this  or- 
ganization is  actively  developing  good- 
will and  furnishing  information  to 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States  upon  matters  of  common  in- 
terest to  all  Community  Churches. 

Describing  the  sociological  basis  for 
a community  church  in  the  volume 
“Social  Work  of  the  Churches”  edited 
by  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  it  is  stated: 

“A  varied  type  of  program  is 
sponsored  by  these  churches  in 
their  effort  to  make  the  commu- 
nity, rather  than  the  denomina- 
tion, the  basis  of  their  organiza- 
tion. Not  a few  of  them  have 
charge  of  practically  the  whole  of 
the  community  life,  with  the 
church  functioning  as  the  social 
and  religious  center.  The  commu- 
nity church  functions  in  many 
places  as  the  coordinating  agency 
of  rural  uplift.  It  sponsors  recrea- 
tional activities,  organizes  com- 
munity drama  clubs,  stimulates 
interest  in  playground  activities 
and  gives  direction  in  numerous 
other  ways  to  the  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  life  of  its  constitu- 
ents.” 


A second  question  frequently  asked 
is:  How  does  the  Community  Church 
Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  serve? 

The  Community  Church  Workers 
have  been  helping  communities  all 
over  America  find  a satisfactory  plan 
of  merging  churches  and  uniting  peo- 
ple for  community  service.  As  Work- 
ers they  seek  the  mind  of  Christ,  the 
unity  of  fellowship,  the  building  of 
the  whole  community  whether  city, 
suburban,  or  rural  upon  the  highest 
ideals  of  community  living  by  elimi- 
nating duplication  of  churches,  by 
merging  competing  churches  into  a 
unity  and  putting  into  practice  the 
prayer  of  our  Lord:  “That  they  may 

be  one.” 

All  of  this  is  done  upon  the  princi- 
ples adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Community  Church  Workers  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and 
the  Home  Missions  Council: 

A.  The  primacy  of  the  community 
interests  and  the  rights  and  affec- 
tions of  the  smaller  groups  as  well 
as  of  the  larger. 

B.  That  the  church  should  be  so 
formed,  and  its  affairs  so  con- 
ducted, that  in  all  things  local  it 
will  work  toward  a single  church 
consciousness,  while  in  its  outside 
affiliations  it  shall  observe  such 
missionary  objectives  and  fellow- 
ship interests  as  continue  to  enlist 


the  affection  of  the  membership. 

C.  That  it  shall  show  sacred  re- 
gard for  the  ceremonies,  customs 
or  sacraments  through  which  the 
several  groups  have  been  wont  to 
express  themselves,  making  suit- 
able arrangements  for  their  con- 
tinuance. 

D.  That  its  affiliations  shall  be 
such,  as  on  the  one  hand,  will  not 
interfere  with  the  development  of 
a single  church  consciousness,  and 
a new  community  ideal  and  on  the 
other  will  keep  it  in  touch  with 
the  going  order  of  Christendom 
and  in  harmony  with  those  ideals 
and  convictions  which,  through 
the  generations,  have  become  con- 
tributions of  world  wide  value. 

By  means  of  education  they  furnish 
information  to  members  and  church- 
es; maintain  a book  service  and  free 
literature  service;  publish  informa- 
tion in  The  Community  Churchman; 
give  publicity  to  united  churches  in 
magazines  and  newspapers;  give  pro- 
grams over  the  radio;  send  helpful 
bulletins  to  two  thousand  churches  of 
this  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
Community  Churchman,  Orvis  F.  Jor- 
dan, editor,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  a 
monthly  publication,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers. 

By  means  of  organization  they 
maintain  a central  office  as  a clear- 
ing house  of  ideas;  a Service  Bureau 
introducing  investigated  candidates 
to  churches:  give  help  to  communities 
wishing  to  unite  churches;  hold  a Na- 
tional Biennial  Conference  for  mem- 
bers; hold  special  conferences,  re- 
gional, state  and  city;  give  rural  sum- 
mer school  lectures;  and  seek  coop- 
eration with  all  denominations,  Coun- 
cils of  Churches  and  Councils  of  Re- 
ligious Education  to  serve  adequate- 
ly the  spiritual  needs  of  America. 

By  means  of  demonstration  they 
help  in  surveying  communities;  unit- 
ing churches;  federating  churches; 
organizing  new  community  church- 
es; promoting  community  parishes; 
building  community  programs;  sur- 
veying churches;  suggesting  programs 
of  worship  and  religious  education; 
service  projects  and  benevolence  pro- 
grams as  an  outlet  for  community 
benevolence  through  denominational 
and  interdenominational  channels. 


This  service  agency  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  of  individual 
members  and  churches.  The  officers 
and  directors  are  as  follows:  Rev.  O. 
F.  Jordan,  president,  Park  Ridge,  Illi- 
nois; Rev.  W.  E.  Grove,  vice-president, 
Tipton,  Michigan;  Mr.  Samuel  R. 
Guard,  treasurer,  Spencer,  Indiana; 
Rev.  Gilbert  Counts,  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio;  Rev.  John  Codd,  Mattoon,  Illi- 
nois; Rev.  E.  H.  Gebert,  Longview, 
Washington;  Mr.  William  H.  Hoover; 
North  Canton,  Ohio;  Rev.  H.  Lincoln 
MacKenzie,  Great  Neck,  New  York; 
Rev.  N.  A.  McCune,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan;  Rev.  David  R.  Piper,  El- 
gin, Illinois;  Rev.  Clifton  E.  Rash, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Rev.  R.  C. 
Stoll,  Snyder,  New  York;  Professor  A. 
W.  Taylor,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Rev. 
Cliff  Titus,  Joplin,  Missouri;  Rev.  M. 
W.  Van  Tassell,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
Rev.  Carl  S.  Weist,  Mount  Vernon,  New 


York;  Rev.  Oliver  C.  Weist,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Correspondence  is  invited  on  any 
subject  relating  to  the  Community 
Church  movement. 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, The  Community  Church 
Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  1309  Chi- 
cago Temple,  77  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  Hlinois. 


Many  Years  of  Successful  Service 
About  ten  years  ago  the  Congre- 
gational and  Methodist  churches  in 
Chebanse,  111.,  were  federated.  Che- 
banse  is  a village  of  less  than  six  hun- 
dred people  with  a Catholic  and  a 
German  Lutheran  church  besides 
Union  church.  The  Federated  church 
has  become  an  independent  union 
church.  O.  F.  Jordan,  of  The  Com- 
munity Churchman,  recently  spoke  at 
a special  Sunday  evening  service  at 
which  there  was  a delegation  from  a 
neighboring  village  seeking  informa- 
tion on  the  community  church.  R.  F. 
Chapler  is  the  pastor  of  the  church. 
He  served  in  the  ranks  during  the 
world  war  and  is  now  the  commander 
of  the  local  legion  post. 


Church  Reports  Are  Encouraging 
Union  church,  of  Brimfield,  111.,  re- 
cently held  its  annual  meeting.  All 
bills  were  reported  paid  and  small 
balances  were  in  various  treasuries,  a 
creditable  showing  in  these  hard 
times.  The  church  mentions  in  its 
annual  report  its  support  of  the  state 
council  of  churches,  the  Community 
Church  Workers  and  The  Community 
Churchman.  The  minister  of  the 
church  is  Herbert  N.  Blakeway. 


United  Mission  Helps  The  Poor 
United  Mission,  at  626  W.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago,  is  a Presbyterian-Con- 
gregational organization  doing  the 
rescue  mission  kind  of  work  but  on  a 
better  program  than  independent  en- 
terprises sometimes  have.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  mission  is  nearly 
double  in  1930  what  it  was  in 
1929  and  also  the  relief  given.  The 
professed  conversions  in  this  mission 
last  year  reached  a total  of  680.  This 
is  a most  worthy  work. 


New  Church  Calls  Minister 
The  community  church  recently  or- 
ganized at  Collinsville,  Oklahoma,  has 
developed  into  a flourishing  venture 
of  faith.  Paul  B.  Rains  of  Kansas 
City.  Missouri,  has  accepted  a call 
to  this  church.  Mr.  C.  T.  McCarty, 
president  of  the  American  Exchange 
Bank  of  Collinsville,  writes  that  the 
church  and  Sunday  School  have  each 
doubled  their  attendance  in  the  last 
two  months.  They  are  looking  for- 
ward to  great  success  under  their  new 
minister’s  leadership. 


Organize  a Civic  Club 
Community  church  at  Sunman,  In- 
diana, David  F.  Warner,  minister,  has 
inaugurated  a fine  Civic  Club.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23  they  organized  a Men’s  Lea- 
gue. Over  seventy  women  are  active 
in  their  women’s  societies  and  the 
attendances  in  the  newly  built  church 
have  exceeded  anything  in  the  history 
of  the  community. 
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NEWS  OF  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


Community  Church  for  New  City 
At  Boulder  City,  in  America’s  new- 
est full-fledged  municipality  and  in 
connection  with  Hoover  Dam,  the 
world’s  greatest  reclamation  project, 
a community  church  is  projected  for 
serving  the  spiritual  needs.  Dr.  Worth 
M.  Tippy  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  Dr.  William  R.  King  of 
the  Home  Missions  Council  are  meet- 
ing with  the  officials  of  the  denomi- 
nations at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  and 
this  community  church  will  be  started 
as  an  interdenominational  work  from 
the  very  beginning.  Boulder  City  is 
located  23  miles  East  of  Las  Vegas 
overlooking  the  proposed  site  of  this 
huge  new  lake  and  stretching  away  to 
the  colorful  desert  horizon. 


New  Unity  Broadcast 
Lakewood  Community  Church,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  publishing  a bul- 
letin entitled,  “Come-Unity  Church- 
man.” Frank  H.  Nelson,  minister  of 
this  church,  broadcasts  over  station 
WGAR  every  Friday  night  at  10:00 
o’clock  Central  Standard  time  a pro- 
gram entitled  “Steeple  Calls.”  This 
church,  according  to  the  bulletin, 
states  “a  community  church  proclaims 
that  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  it  will 
make  denominational  loyalty  sub- 
servient to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  his 
Kingdom.” 


One  Church  for  a Thousand  People 
Located  at  North  Bend,  Washington, 
a community  of  about  one  thousand 
people  45  miles  East  of  Seattle,  the 
North  Bend  Church  is  made  up  of  re- 
presentatives of  many  denominations 
although  having  started  as  a Baptist 
Church  retaining  its  relationship  with 
the  West  Washington  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. The  pastor,  T.  M.  Marshall, 
writes  “The  support  of  the  community 
is  very  generously  given  to  the  church 
and  pastor  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  an  institu- 
tion that  is  more  community  than  is 
this  church.” 


Report  Cooperative  Work 
The  New  England  Town  and  Coun- 
try Church  Commission  held  a meeting 
at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Boston, 
recently  in  which  representatives  of 
various  denominations  in  six  states 
were  present.  Reports  of  many  types 
of  cooperative  rural  work  were  made. 
Kenneth  C.  MacArthur,  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Churches,  is  secretary  of  this  com- 
mission. Hilda  L.  Ives  is  secretary  of 
the  Town  and  Country  Department  of 
the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Churches. 


Happy  Dedication  Week 
Union  Church,  of  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, James  C.  Simpson,  minis- 
ter, held  a Dedication  Week  February 
8 to  14  and  at  the  Sunday  Dedicatory 
Service  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
E.  Tallmadge  Root,  D.  D.  This  church 
describes  itself  as  interdenominational 
and  each  night  during  the  week  had 
programs  under  the  following  heads: 
interdenominational  night;  Water- 


town night;  ladies’  guest  night;  young 
people’s  night;  canvassers’  night.  The 
Congregational  and  Baptist  state  or- 
ganizations have  each  helped  to  make 
this  new  building  possible. 


Seventeen  Years  in  Federated  Church 
Kenneth  C.  MacArthur,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Fed- 
eration of  Churches,  was  pastor  of  a 
Federated  Church  for  seventeen  years 
in  which  the  Congregational  and  Bap- 
tist groups  “have  worked  happily  to- 
gether.” “During  that  whole  period 
there  has  never  been  any  friction  on 
denominational  lines  and  no  one  in 
Sterling  (Massachusetts)  dreams  of 
going  back  to  the  bad  old  way  of  com- 
petition.” 


Recommend  a Federated  Church 
At  Bolton,  Mass.,  a joint  committee 
representing  the  Unitarian,  Baptist 
and  Quaker  groups  which  have  been 
holding  union  services  for  the  last 
five*  months  voted  to  recommend  to 
the  churches  that  they  form  the  Fed- 
erated Church  of  Bolton.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  three  constitutent 
bodies  will  ratify  the  action  of  the 
committee. 


Makes  a Parish  Survey 
James  D.  Wyker,  former  pastor  of 
the  Oak  Grove  Community  Church, 
Buffalo,  is  serving  as  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Groton  Community  Parish, 
Groton,  New  York.  A thorough  survey 
of  this  territory  has  recently  been 
made. 


Secretary  Shields  Will  Teach 
Announcement  has  just  been  made 
of  the  Second  Annual  New  England 
School  for  Town  and  Country  Minis- 
ters at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
June  8 to  19.  Ralph  S.  Adams  is  Dean 
of  this  school,  and  it  is  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Interseminary  Com- 
mission for  Training  for  Rural  Minis- 
try. Courses  on  the  Community 
Church  movement  will  be  offered  by 
Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers. 


Community  Council  Succeeds 
United  Church  at  Garrettsville,  Ohio, 
reports  that  its  success  indicates  that 
it  is  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
The  church  has  steadily  grown  in 
membership,  has  inaugurated  week- 
day religious  instruction,  holds  a va- 
cation Bible  school,  is  prominent  in 
promoting  a County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a 
County  Welfare  League  and  a very 
successful  Community  Council  in  Gar- 
rettsville. This  outreaching  and  per- 
vading religious  influence  has  been 
permanent  from  the  first.  The  Com- 
munity Council  is  a voluntary  organ- 
ization made  up  of  representatives  of 
every  organization  in  town, — churches, 
schools,  study  clubs,  lodges,  Rotary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  functions 
through  the  Community  House.  The 
former  Baptist  Church  building  is 
equipped  with  basketball  floor,  show- 
er baths  and  Boy  Scout  headquarters 
and  the  emphasis  is  on  boys’  work, 
girls’  work  and  community  activities. 


The  community  has  honored  the  min- 
ister, Payson  L.  Curtiss,  by  making 
him  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  he  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Commun- 
ity Council  for  three  terms. 


Reports,  on  Agricultural  Missions 
Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  whose  inter- 
est has  been  primarily  in  rural  com- 
munity ministry  is  visiting  India  and 
he  writes  regarding  the  agricultural 
work  of  the  Allahabad  Agricultural 
Institution  as  follows: 

“I  am  impressed  that  Sam  Higgin- 
bottom’s  work  and  his  great  plant  are 
not  known,  in  their  extent  and  excel- 
lence. He  has  six  hundred  acres  of 
land  he  has  improved— much  of  it  he 
has  made — bearing  magnificent  field- 
crops,  fruit,  with  splendid  big  cattle; 
for  draught  and  dairy  purposes; 
sheep!  poultry.  I know  many  experi- 
ment farms  in  the  States,  but  Sam  has 
it  all  over  most  of  them.  He  is  a dili- 
gent manager,  knows  all  his  people, 
and  if  I am  any  judge  of  getting  work 
done  he  is  getting  their  wages  out  of 
them  and  a lot  of  enthusiasm  besides. 
The  shops  for  mechanical  repairs  and 
teaching  are  in  shipshape  order  and 
operation;  no  damaged  machines  ly- 
ing around  such  as  I have  seen  in 
other  like  plants  around  here;  and 
the  boys  he  is  training  are  getting 
good  jobs  at  once;  and  he  cannot  fill 
the  calls  that  come  for  employees  at 
good  wages.” 


Seminary  Man  Accepts  Community 
Church 

W.  E.  Darnell,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  has  recently  been  called  as 
pastor  of  the  Community  Church  at 
Little  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Darnell  will  finish  his  work  at  Union 
in  May  and  will  be  ordained  by  the 
Fresbyterians  of  Indianapolis  in  the 
late  Spring. 


Tells  How  to  Get  Church  Unity 
In  a recent  issue  of  The  Interse- 
minarian, published  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Buell  G. 
Gallagher,  secretary,  information  is 
suggested  to  seminary  students  every- 
where on  how  local  churches  may 
unite  under  the  general  heading  “To- 
ward Church  Unit  y — When  Do  We 
Act?” 


Helps  the  Poor 

Upon  a recent  visit  to  Community 
Church  of  Clay  Township,  near  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  minister,  R.  Kidder  Stetson,  is 
most  successfully  carrying  aid  in  the 
form  of  food  and  clothing  distributed 
from  the  church  to  unemployed  fam- 
ilies. This  church  is  located  in  a 
rapidly  growing  suburban  section  and 
is  identifying  itself  with  the  commu- 
nity needs. 


States  Church  Position 

Community  Church  of  Oak  Grove 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York,  M.  W.  Van 
Tassell,  pastor,  has  printed  this  un- 
usual invitation  on  the  front  of  its 
weekly  bulletin: 

“Our  Community  Chureh  is  an  in- 
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stitution  of  religion  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  humanity.  It  is  an  associa- 
tion of  men  and  women,  unfettered 
by  theological  dogma  or  ecclesiastical 
control,  who  seek  fellowship  in  the 
common  service  of  the  common  good. 
This  is  a church  with  an  open  mind 
and  therefore  believes,  in  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech.  It  extends  hos- 
pitality to  all  people  without  regard 
to  sect,  class,  nation,  or  race.  We  seek 
the  cooperation  of  all  folks  who  are 
willing  to  work  with  us  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  truth,  righteousness,  and 
love  in  our  community  and  in  the 
world.” 


Ten  Thousand  Souls  in  Parish 
Word  has  just  come  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Luke  the  Physician  Ev- 
angelist at  Smithville,  Ontario,  that 
the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  comprising 
three  hundred  square  miles  and  con- 
taining ten  thousand  souls  is  served 
by  Dawson  Harris,  who  finds  “the 
most  satisfactory  work  to  be  among 
the  young  people.”  This  is  larger  par- 
ish work  in  a large  way. 


They  Talk  New  Building 
Henry  E.  Tralle,  church  building 
consultant,  has  been  conferring  with 
H.  Lincoln  MacKenzie  and  a commit- 
tee of  Community  Church,  at  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  relative  to 
their  future  building  needs. 


Publish  a Community  Paper 
Community  Church,  of  McConnells- 
ville,  New  York,  A.  B.  Jones,  pastor, 
is  publishing  a community  paper 
which  goes  to  every  family  in  the  com- 
munity. This  church  has  recently 
been  called  “the  best  small  Commu- 
nity Church  in  America.” 


Fifteen  Years  of  Fruitful  Labor 

A local  paper  tells  this  interesting 
story  of  the  labors  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
R.  Carl  Stoll  at  Snyder,  N.  Y.,  a suburb 
of  Buffalo: 

“That  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  Carl 
Stoll  have  established  themselves  in 
an  eminent  place  in  our  community 
life  was  proved  by  the  large  assem- 
blage which  honored  them  at  a recep- 
tion last  Friday  evening. 

“Mr.  Stoll  has  served  the  Amherst 
Community  church  fifteen  years.  He 
has  been  the  first  and  only  pastor, 
and  the  fifteen  years  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  his  work  not 
only  for  the  church  but  for  the  entire 
community  having  been  fruitful.  In 
recognition  of  this,  the  reception  was 
not  restricted  to  those  who  know  him 
as  their  pastor  but  included  a repre- 
sentative gathering  from  the  entire 
community.  There  were  also  ret>resen- 
tations  from  churches  in  Buffalo  and 
from  Lewiston. 

“This  evening  of  January  30,  1931, 
will  be  one  long  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  the  church.  The  guests  num- 
bered 500  or  more. 

“Arthur  M.  Suor,  whose  interest  in 
the  Amherst  Community  church  dates 
back  even  prior  to  its  functioning,  he 
having  been  one  of  its  founders,  gave 
a brief  history  of  the  church.  He  re- 
viewed those  early  days  when  the 
church  was  founded,  not  without  mis- 
givings, for  it  was  a pioneer  movement 
to  establish  a church  where  people  of 


various  creeds  were  to  be  brought  to- 
gether in  common  worship.  Then  the 
Rev.  R.  Carl  Stoll  was  approached  to 
become  the  pastor.  His  acceptance  in 
January  of  1916,  was  a good  omen,  for 
from  the  very  first  of  his  ministry  the 
church  made  splendid  progress,  and 
the  spiritual  life  in  the  community  has 
shown  a quickening.  Today  the  Am- 
herst Community  church  has  a mem- 
bership of  540.  Besides  there  are  90 
families  who  are  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  Sunday  School  has  a 
membership  of  nearly  500.  It  is  being 
conservative  when  it  is  said  that  the 
lives  of  twelve  hundred  men,  women 
and  children  are  touched  by  the 
church’s  activities.  The  budget  cover- 
ing the  expenditures  runs  well  into 
the  thousands.  In  May  of  this  year, 
a large  addition  to  the  building  was 
formally  opened  to  meet  increased  de- 
mands. 

“Mr  Suor  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
part  Mr.  Stoll  had  played  in  bringing 
all  this  to  pass,  and  tribute  was  paid 
him  for  his  zeal,  his  unselfish  service 
and  his  splendid  ability  to  work  with 
his  people.  His  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  young  people  and  his  under- 
standing of  their  problems  has  created 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E,  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Eev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817, 
WHAT  DOES  IT  DO!  Organizes  and 

maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHEEE!  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY!  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  ia  a neglected  commnBity.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

EEV.  W.  W.  JOHN8TONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


a strong  bond  between  him  and  the 
next  generation. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoll  both  responded 
briefly.  They  were  deeply  touched  by 
the  presentation  of  a beautiful  fireside 
chair  and  hassock,  as  a remembrance 
of  the  fifteenth  anniversary.  A pretty 
side  was  given  to  the  picture  when 
Miss  Celia  May  Stoll,  their  niece,  gave 
to  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Ball  a bouquet  of 
lovely  flowers,  which  Mrs.  Ball  in  turn 
presented  to  Mrs.  Stoll. 

“Mr.  Stoll  was  graduated  from 
Northwestern  college  in  1903,  and  re- 
ceived his  master’s  degree  in  1906.  He 
received  his  theological  training  at 
the  Chicago  Theological  seminary.  His 
active  ministry  began  in  the  Bethel 
church  at  Lackawanna,  and  at  the 
time  the  call  came  to  Snyder  he  was 
at  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  in 
Buffalo,  in  charge  of  the  young  peo- 
ple’s work,  for  which  he  had  been  fit- 
ted by  special  study  in  New  York. 

“His  leadership  in  the  Community 
church  movement  is  recognized  all 
over  the  country,  and  he  is  continu- 
ally called  upon  to  assist  in  the  form- 
ation of  similar  churches.” 


Wanted  Books 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 
will  gladly  pay  the  freight  on 
good  books  for  use  in  its  li- 
brary. We  seriously  need  re- 
ference books  in  English,  His- 
tory, the  Bible  and  new  and 
old  fiction.  Address:  Jas.  E. 
Allen,  President,  Elkins,  West 
Virginia. 


PULcP™rD  GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangingi 
Bookmarkers,  eto. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VINING.  Inc. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


An  Ideal  Birthday  Gift 

To  be  ideal,  a birthday  gift  must  bring  joy  to  the  receiver  and  a message  of 
love  from  the  giver. 

Is  there  not  some  one  for  whom  you  would  like  to  have  guaranteed  such  an 
ideal  gift  for  each  year  of  his  or  her  life? 

This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  the  annuity  plan.  You  can  make  absolute 
provision  that  throughout  the  lifetime  of  a loved  one  he  or  she  will  receive  a 
definite  sum  on  each  birthday.  And,  eventually,  the  net  remaining  principal  of 
your  gift  will  be  used  for  the  cause  of  Christ  on  the  foreign  field. 

Write  today  to  Mr.  William  B.  Lipphard,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  full  information.  AH  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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Go  to  Church  After  Milking  Time 
Not  far  from  Pittsburgh,  one  of  our 
leading  dairy  companies  has  a large 
dairy  farm,  upon  and  near  which 
many  families  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness live.  On  Sunday,  Nov.  30,  a hand- 
some new  church  of  colonial  type, 
built  by  the  owners  of  this  company, 
was  dedicated.  The  dedicatory  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Dr.  Carl  W. 
Petty  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  name  of  the  church  is 
interesting,  “God’s  Church  for  All 
People.”  Because  of  the  peculiar  de- 
mands of  the  business  there  is  no 
morning  sermon.  But  the  service  of 
the  day  is  held  at  2 p.m.  For  a time, 
at  least,  the  church  will  have  no  reg- 
ular pastor,  and  various  ministers  will 
be  called  out  from  the  city  for  the  af- 
ternoon service.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  150  people  will  attend 
this  church.  It  was  found  that  many 
of  these  families  had  not  been  attend- 
ing any  church  at  all.  At  the  dedic- 
atory service  a 10 -year-old  boy  looked 
up  at  the  stranger  beside  whom  he  sat 
and  said,  “Isn’t  it  great  to  be  in  God's 
house?”  And  the  stranger  remarked, 
“Why,  have  you  never  been  there  be- 
fore?” The  youngster  replied,  “No,  I 
have  never  been  in  a church  or  a Sun- 
day school.”  Many  of  the  children  in 
the  community  had  similar  experienc- 
es.— The  Christian  Century. 


Wants  Organic  Union 
A federation  of  churches  in  the 
Green  Mountain  state  lapsed  some 
years  ago;  but  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  officials  of  the'  three  lead- 
ing denominations,  Baptist,  Congre- 
gational and  Methodist,  has  produced 
remarkable  results  through  numerous 
“exchanges  of  fields”  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sentiment  in  the  whole  con- 
stituency of  these  denominations. 
Thus,  a few  years  ago,  their  leading 
laymen  and  ministers  were  gathered 
to  hear  the  results  of  a study  of  15 
years  of  comity  between  the  Protest- 
ant denominations.  An  evening  and 
forenoon  were  spent  in  studying  every 
community  in  the  state,  stating  where 
every  dollar  of  missionary  money  was 
spent,  and  frankly  stating  all  the 
facts  regarding  the  work  of  the  secre- 


taries and  their  cooperation.  A motion 
was  made  by  a Methodist  district  sup- 
erintendent, and  adopted  unanimous- 
ly, that  those  present  were  ready  for 
organic  union  of  the  three  denomina- 
tions and  looked  forward  eagerly  to 
the  time  when  this  might  occur.  The 
effects  of  that  meeting  are  still  felt 
throughout  the  state.  Our  informant 
thinks  that  only  one  other  state  “can 
at  all  be  compared  with  Vermont  in 
the  elimination  of  competition  be- 
tween the  denominations.” 


E.  P.  Wise  is  in  Salvador 
E.  P.  Wise,  retired  minister,  who  was 
formerly  pastor  of  a community 
church  in  Akron,  Ohio,  is  now  in  Sal- 
vador surveying  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Humphrey  in  Liberty 
College.  He  has  promised  an  article 
for  the  readers  of  The  Community 
Churchman  .on  his  return. 


Pastor  Settles  in  New  Field 
Ralph  M.  Jones  has  settled  as  the 
new  pastor  of  Community  church,  of 
Atascadero,  Calif.  Recently  the  church 
had  an  architect  looking  over  its  lots 
with  a view  to  drawing  plans  for  a new 
building. 


Property  Adjustments  Being 
Completed 

Federated  church  at  Table  Grove, 
111.,  is  now  about  two  years  old  and 
everything  seems  to  be  going  well.  It 
is  composed  of  Presbyterian,  Disciples 
and  Universalist  elements.  The  ad- 
justment of  property  holdings  has 
been  somewhat  delayed  but  there  is 
a good  prospect  now  that  the  local  or- 
ganization will  have  all  property  un- 
encumbered within  a short  time.  Fred 
Nichols  is  pastor. 


Pastor  Makes  a Move 
Andrew  Howey,  pastor  of  Union 
church,  at  Gilson,  Illinois,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  a Presbyterian  church 
at  Dunlop,  111.  He  is  a Presbyterian 
by  affiliation.  Dunlop  church  is  the 
only  one  in  the  community,  and  Mr. 
Howey  has  the  approval  of  presbytery 
to  make  it  a denominational  type 
community  church  with  an  inter de- 


LIBERTY COLLEGE 

COJUTEPEQUE,  EL  SALVADOR,  C.  A. 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school  in  the  heart 
of  Central  America.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey,  with  a staff 
of  six  teachers.  Trained  nurse  in  residence. 

This  school,  founded  in  1923,  now  owns  a 22-acre  site  known  as  Finca  Hoover. 
Some  of  the  ground  planted  to  coffee  is  now  in  bearing.  This  Finca  (plantation) 
is  being  developed  as  a self-help  feature  for  boys.  Limited  self-help  opportun- 
ities are  afforded  for  girls  in  the  dormitories. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  the  pupils  a thorough  secondary  education 
and  training  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

Pupils  are  received  from  the  most  indigent  homes.  The  greatest  present  need  is 
for  friends — either  churches  or  individuals — who  will  provide  half  scholarships 
at  $100  each  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  received  into 
the  big  Liberty  College  family.  Scholarships  include  tuition,  board,  room,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  for  the  entire  year. 

This  enterprise  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  community  church 
pastors  and  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  mission  work  in  Latin  America. 
Further  information  gladly  sent  on  request.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  by 
New  York  draft  direct  to:  Dr.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A.; 
or,  to:  REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS,  Treas.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


nominational  appeal.  The  adjustment 
of  property  questions  at  Gilson  is 
proving  a very  difficult  matter  as  both 
denominations  involved  are  of  the 
connectional  type. 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 


Book  and  Paper  Together 
Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “Community 
Churches,”  by  David  R.  Piper, 
sometime.  And  they  also  must  have 
The  Community  Churchman.  The 
book  is  bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth 
and  sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs 
you  one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you 
buy  a book,  either  a renewal  or  a 
new  subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
cents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
Address 

The  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


MEMBERSHIP  TRANSFER 
CERTIFICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  small 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for 
those  churches  that  practice  infant 
dedication. 

Membership  transfers.  Book  of  50 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
5c. 

Address 

The  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


REMAINDER  STOCK  AT 
HALF  PRICE 

A year  ago  Holmes’  “Tke  Mind  of 
St  Paul”  came  off  the  Macmillan 
press  and  we  secured  a large  job 
lot.  We  have  a few  copies  left  that 
are  slightly  shelf  worn,  but  are  not 
otherwise  damaged.  These  will  go 
at  half  price,  one  dollar  a copy 
postpaid.  Those  wishing  to  have 
this  book  mailed  as  a present  may 
have  a personal  card  enclosed.  Prof. 
Holmes  is  the  former  president  of 
Drake  University  and  now  teaches 
psychology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  nothing 
like  this  book  in  its  field. 

Send  orders  to 

The  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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Federated  Church  Opens  up 
Community  House 
In  1927  the  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tional and  Universalist  churches  of 
Marlboro,  N.  H.,  were  federated.  H. 
J.  Foote,  a Methodist  minister,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  united  church. 
The  history  since  then  has  been  a very 
hapny  one.  The  Congregational 
building  is  used  as  the  place  of  wor- 
ship. Recently  the  Methodist  building 
was  remodeled  into  a community 
house.  The  community  house  will  have 
room  for  entertainments  in  a com- 
modious hall,  parish  dinners  and 
various  community  activities. 


Has  a Balance  in  Hard  Times 
Community  church,  of  Ludington, 
Mich.,  recently  published  its  annual 
reports.  These  showed  receipts  for  the 
year,  of  $10,098.97,  after  paying  out 
$865.03  for  benevolences,  the  church 
still  had  a balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$153.52  with  unpaid  bills  of  $118.70. 
The  young  neople’s  Forum  is  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  church. 


Iowa  Notes 

The  first  definite  church  merger 
to  be  announced  in  the  present  year 
is  that  of  Westminster  Presbyterian 
church  and  Beaver  Avenue  Presbyter- 
ian church,  both  of  Des  Moines.  An- 
nouncement was  made  of  this  merger 
on  February  20  after  the  presbytery  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
the  Presbytery  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian church  had  both  met  separate- 
ly in  the  city  on  the  day  previous  and 
aproved  of  the  merger.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams  will  serve  as  pastor  of  the 
united  group,  and  the  first  service  of 
the  new  organization  will  be  held 
some  time  prior  to  Easter.  A com- 
mission of  pastors  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
churches  uniting  and  consider  the  re- 
lation of  the  church  to  the  minorities 
opposing  the  union. 

o o 

A plan  is  on  foot  to  federate  the 
Methodist  Eniscopal  church,  of  Elber- 
on  and  Vining  Congregational  church, 
two  small  communities  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Tama  County,  Iowa.  At 
this  writing  the  plans  have  not  yet 
been  completed,  and  another  meet- 
ing is  planned  for  a later  date. 

o o 

On  Sunday,  February  15,  the  Meth- 
odist-Congregational church,  of  Mon- 
tour, Iowa,  celebrated  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  federated  relation- 
ship. There  was  a large  attendance 
at  both  the  morning  and  afternoon 
services.  In  the  morning  P.  A.  Johnson 
of  Grinnell,  superintendent  of  the 
Congregational  churches,  of  Iowa,  de- 
livered the  sermon,  and  in  the  after- 
noon C.  C.  Bacon,  pastor  of  the  Mar- 
shalltown Methodist  church  was  the 
principal  speaker.  Special  music  was 
arranged  for  both  services  bv  the 
choir,  and  the  event  was  both  inter- 
esting and  inspiring. 

o *c> 

A committee  of  four  men  from  the 
Men’s  Brotherhood  Class  of  Federated 
Church,  at  Gilman,  completed  a can- 
vass of  the  Gilman  and  Dunbar  com- 
munities in  .the  interests  of  the  Red 
Cross.  $550  in  cash,  clothing  and  grain 
for  relief  in  the  drouth  stricken  areas 
were  raised. 


Norman  E.  Lambly,  pastor  of  Fed- 
erated Church  at  Corning,  Iowa,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  on  the  program 
at  the  ministers’  and  Laymans’  Con- 
ference of  the  Congregational  church- 
es in  Iowa,  held  at  Grinnell  in  con- 
nection with  the  Gates  Memorial  Lec- 
tures, early  in  February.  The  church 
at  Corning  is  a federation  of  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  churches 
and  is  among  the  older  and  larger  fed- 
erated churches  of  the  state. 

o-  o 

Lincoln  Community  Church  has  be- 
come much  interested  in  a drouth- 
stricken  community  at  Wilderness, 
Missouri,  and  has  sent  two  boxes  of 
clothing,  seed  corn  and  other  sup- 
plies to  the  place. 

o o 

Grundy  County  Institute  of  Sunday 
School  Workers  was  held  at  Morrison 
Presbyterian  Community  church  on 
Thursday,  February  26.  Morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  were  held  with  a 
lunch  at  the  church  at  noon.  Both 
county  and  state  Sunday  School  work- 
ers were  on  the  program. 

O O’ 

W.  O.  Benthin  of  Nevada  gave  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  “Russia  at  the 
Present  Time”  at  the  Associated 
Churches  in  State  Center  on  the  ev- 
ening of  January  29th.  Mr.  Benthin 
traveled  extensively  in  Russia  during 
the  summer  of  1930  with  the  Sherwood 
Eddy  party  and  saw  much  of  Russian 
city  and  peasant  life  at  first  hand. 
He  used  many  pictures,  in  illustrating 
his  talk,  most  of  which  were  taken 
by  himself.  He  says  that  it  is  too 
early  to  form  a clear  opinion  of  the 
Soviet  government  which  he  char- 
acterizes as  the  greatest  experiment 
in  free  government  in  this  age. 

o o 

Miss  Margaret  Faucett,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  gave  an  illus- 
trated missionary  lecture  on  India  at 
the  evening  service  on  February  8, 


THE  MISSIONARY  REVIEW 
OF  THE  WORLD 


FOR  EVERY 
Family 
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Land  and  Race 


FOR  EVERY 
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Student 

Teacher 


YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  MISS 
articles  and  editorials  written  by  well 
known  folks  familiar  with  the  prog- 
ress of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  in  every  land.  The  REVIEW 
describes  methods  for  awakening  in- 
terest in  churches  and  missionary 
societies  as  well  as  giving  informa- 
tion regarding  the  latest  missionary 
books.  There  is  never  a dull  or  un- 
informative issue.  It  keeps  in  step 
with  the  times. 

Six  months  for  $1.00 — A year’s  sub- 
scription for  $2.50.  SUBSCRIBE  TO- 
DAY. YOU  NEED  THIS  MAGAZINE. 
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156  Fifth'  Avenue  New  York  City. 


at  the  Union  Church  in  Jamaica.  Miss 
Faucett  is  a former  missionary  now  in 
the  States  on  a furlough,  and  expects 
to  return  to  India  next  September. 
Her  address  was  very  interesting  and 
much  enjoyed. 

o -©- 

The  second  annual  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference v/as  held  at  the  Morrison 
Presbyterian  Community  Church  on 
February  9-11.  Among  the  speakers 
on  the  various  programs  were  M.  L. 
Boozer  of  Ames,  state  executive  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  Fred 
D.  Cram,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College.  Dr.  Boozer 
spoke  on  “Frankly  Facing  Facts”  in- 
cluding agriculture,  the  home,  the  18th 
amendment,  the  church  and  other 
present  day  problems.  Prof.  Cram 
spoke  on  the  subject  “Father  Inter- 
views Teacher”  this  being  a talk  pii- 
marily  on  educational  affairs.  A coun- 
ty spelling  contest,  and  a mid-winter 
communitv  fair  and  institute  were  a 
part  of  the  conference. 


Travel  Literature 

. Illustrated  booklet  showing  the 
important  places  visited  by  tour- 
ists in  journeys  through  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries will  be  sent  to  inquirers 
without  obligation.  Most  people 
expect  to  see  the  old  world  some 
time  within  their  lives.  Find  out 
now  what  there  is  to  see.  The 
literature  of  the  Student  Travel 
Club  shows  how  cultivated  peo- 
ple greatly  decrease  the  expense 
of  travel  and  yet  are  always  sur- 
rounded with  people  of  their  own 
sort.  Send  to  the  undersigned 
for  free  literature. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Jordan,  Organizer 
Student  Travel  Club 
810  Cortland  Ave., 

Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 
IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR,  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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Robert  Buche,  student  pastor  at  the 
Union  Federated  Church,  has  recent- 
ly organized  a teachers  training  class 
as  a part  of  the  Sunday  school.  At 
present  there  are  fifteen  enrolled  with 
prospects  of  more.  The  text  being 
used  is  “The  Christian  Message  and 
Program.”  A special  decision  day  pro- 
gram is  being  prepared  for  Sunday, 
March  29. 

o o 

The  special  three  weeks  evangelis- 
tic services  conducted  in  First  Fed- 
erated Church,  Des  Moines,  ending 
January  25,  resulted  in  94  persons 
coming  forward  in  response  to  the  in- 
vitations given.  Of  these  there  were 
fifteen  couples,  husband  and  wives, 
eight  complete  families,  thirty-eight 
married  adults,  seven  unmarried  young 
people,  forty-two  children  under  six- 
teen, forty-five  primary  confessions  of 
faith,  two  reconfessions,  thirty-eight 
by  letter  and  statement.  Two  young 
lady  members  of  the  church  come  to 
dedicate  their  lives  to  special  Christian 
Service.  The  pastor  and  church  feel 
that  great  good  was  accomplished. 


Ohio  News 

The  great  Ohio  Pastors  Convention 
is  over  and  the  ministers  who  were 
there  would  not  have  missed  it  for  all 
the  world.  The  fellows  who  could  not 
go  have  secured  the  second  hand  in- 
formation by  listening  to  the  reports 
of  those  present.  Every  preachers’ 
meeting  that  I have  attended  for  the 
last  month  has  given  some  place  on 
its  program  to  the  convention.  It  is 


right  that  they  should  for  when  a 
convention  is  built  around  such  great 
topics  as:  “The  minister  and  Chris- 
tian Cooperation,”  “The  Minister  as 
an  Administrator”,  “The  Minister  as 
a Student  of  Present  Day  Problems”, 
“The  Minister  as  a Pastor”,  “The  Min- 
ister as  an  Educator”,  “The  Minister 
as  a Preacher”,  we  are  bound  to  get 
some  very  good  meat. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth 
of  the  consolidated  churches  in  this 
state,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Ohio  Council  of  Churches.  Last  year 
it  was  reported  that  we  had  103  such 
unions  in  this  state,  and  this  year  it  is 
reported  we  have  136.  Of  this  136 
consolidated  churches,  they  are  ta- 
bulated as  follows,  51  federated,  52 
denominational,  and  33  are  independ- 
ent, non-denominational  churches.  In 
another  part  of  the  paper  you  will 
find  a complete  report  of  the  above 
item. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
accomplished  in  the  comity  commit- 
tee was  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mission in  regard  to  the  property  in- 
terest of  the  newly  formed  consolidat- 
ed churches.  The  commission  was 
charged  with  the  following  duties: 

“1.  To  study  the  question  relating 
the  codification  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical laws  in  Ohio  regarding  the 
holding  and  transfer  of  church  prop- 
erty, including  federated  and  united 
churches. 

“2.  To  formulate  a statement  of  po- 
licy upon  which  denominational  offi- 


cials may  be  guided  in  disposition  of 
building,  lands,  legacies  and  other 
properties  involved  in  consolidation  of 
local  churches.” 

•o  o 

The  committee  to  make  this  study 
includes:  Foster  C.  Anderson,  Meth- 

odist Episcopal  District  Superintend- 
ent, chairman;  E.  R.  North,  Presby- 
terian executive  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  J.  C.  Williams,  Methodist  Pro- 
testant state  president;  W.  J.  Grimes, 
United  Presbyterian  synodical  super- 
intendent, and  Gilbert  Counts,  Cha- 
grin Falls,  Federated  church. 

The  pastors  of  the  united  church 
of  this  state  were  happy  to  have  with 
them  Rev.  Richard  E.  Shields,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  of  America  in  a ban- 
quet meeting,  and  also  at  a confer- 
ence. He  certainly  made  a fine  im- 
pression with  the  pastors,  and  the 
movement  for  next  year’s  meeting 
should  give  us  a very  large  attend- 
ance. A committee  of  three  minis- 
ters were  chosen  to  work  with  the 
Ohio  Council  of  Churches  in  every 
way  possible  next  year  so  that  the 
united  churches  may  have  a greater 
voice  than  ever. 

H.  M.  Hale,  of  Solon  Federated 
Church,  is  making  some  real  progress 
in  the  right  direction  in  the  matter  of 
property  adjustment.  It  is  a prob- 
lem that  all  Federated  churches  have 
to  face  some  time  in  their  life,  and 
many  times  it  becomes  quite  serious 
until  it  has  become  rightly  settled. 

Gilbert  Counts. 


TWO  INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
HYMN-BOOKS  By  H.  AUGUSTINE  SMITH 


THE  HEW  HYMNAL  FOR  AMERICAN 
YOUTH  Is  the  fruit  of  five  years  of  ex- 
perimentation and  of  a most  thorough  search 
through  the  hymnic  and  worship  treasures  of 
all  ages.  It  offers  a rich  and  varied  supply 
of  hymn  and  worship  materials  proved  by 
actual  tests  to  be  appealing  to  modern 
American  youth. 


The  NEW  Hymnal  for 
American  Youth 

“The  New  Hymnal  for  American  Youth  is  as  far  ahead  of  the 
general  run  of  church  school  hymnals  as  its  illustrious  predecessor 
was  ahead  of  the  hymnals  of  its  day.” — Clarence  N.  Wright,  Direc- 
tor of  Religious  Education,  Jefferson  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Detroit,  Michigan  . . . “Mechanically,  it  is  a work  of  art.  The 
selections  and  arrangements  are  the  best  I’ve  seen.” — Gaines  M. 
Cook.  Director  of  Religious  Education,  Ohio  Missionary  Society, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

$85.00  a hundred 


Hymns  for  the  Living  Age 

This  is  essentially  a book  for  actual  singing  by  the  congregation.  The 
words,  included  in  between  the  staves  of  music,  are  matched  with  the 
notes.  The  full  integrity  of  the  texts  is  preserved  ...  A fine  balance 
between  the  old  and  the  new  is  maintained  . . . Tradition  and  sacred 
association  regarding  tunes  are  kept  inviolate.  Very  often  a second 
tune,  set  to  new  words,  is  given  also,  but  the  older  tune  has  first 
place  . . . This  book  is  rich  in  Christology  hymns;  there  are  126  on 
the  life  and  attributes  of  our  Lord. 

$135.00  a hundred 

Send  for  returnable  examination  copies  of  these  books. 


Among  the  recent  adoptions  for  HYMNS 
FOR  THE  LIVING  AGE  are:  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Passaic,  N.  J.  (Just  dedicat- 
ed a new  edifice  costing  more  than  a half 
million  dollars);  East  End  Christian  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Main  Street  Christian 
Church.  Kushville,  Ind. ; Congregational 
Church.  Ames,  Iowa;  and  Cbnrch  of  the 
Master  (Baptist),  Cleveland. 
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